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PHEFACE. 


In  his  "Antobiography"  and  Letters,  already  published,  are 
narrated  the  incidents  of  my  father's  early  life.  Those  of  the  later 
period,  devoted  to  active  participation  in  national  affairs,  are  now 
related  here. 

If  it  shall  seem  to  the  reader,  as  I  confess  it  often  does  to  me, 
that  this  book  is  imperfect,  in  not  dwelling  more  fully  upon  the 
acts  and  achievements  of  other  public  men,  cotemporary  with 
Seward, —  the  answer  is  simple.  This  book  is  the  story  of  a  life, 
not  the  history  of  a  time.  If  it  nudertook  to  recount  the^r  experi- 
ences as  well  as  his  own,  it  would  fill  not  one,  but  many  volumes. 
But  though  not  recounted  here,  they  were  never  ignored  by  him. 
He  was  always  more  ready  to  give  praise  to  others  than  to  claim  it 
for  himself.  His  oft  expressed  belief  was  that,  in  those  eventful 
days,  it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest,  and  all  the  bravery  of 
the  bravest,  and  all  the  unrecorded  sacrifices  of  thousands  unknown 
to  fame,  to  save  the  Nation's  life  from  destruction, —  and  even  then, 
it  was  "saved  only  as  through  fire." 


F.  W.  S. 


November^  1S90. 
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After  tb^  Freeman  Trial.  Reaction  of  Public  Feeling.  Tbe  Judge  and  tbe  Prisoner.  Tbe 
Armj  on  tbe  Rio  Grande.  Oregon  Treaty.  Tbe  Constitutional  Convention.  An 
Elective  Judiciary.     Tbe  Anti-Renters.     The  Constitution  Adopted. 

A  noT  August  snn  was  pouring  its  afternoon  rays  down  on  the  vil- 
lage of  Auburn.  Seward,  seated  in  his  old  writing  chair,  by  the 
window  of  his  study,  was  penning  a  letter  to  Weed: 

For  the  first  time  in  two  months,  I  lay  aside  the  papers  in  my  murder 
trials,  and  look  out  upon  the  world,  behind,  around,  and.  before  me.  I  rise 
from  these  fruitless  labors,  exhausted  in  mind,  and  in  body,  covered  with 
public  reproach,  stuuned.  with  protests.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  I 
shall  be  able  to.retrieve  any  of  all  these  losses.  If  I  know  the  line  of  personal, 
or  that  of  professional  duty,  I  have  adhered  to  it  faithfully  and  unflinchingly. 

But  time  already  was  calming  the  popular  excitement.  Gradually 
the  community  was  coming  to  believe  that  possibly  "the  negro  might 
be  crazy  after  all/'  The  press  throughout  the  country  began  to  notice 
Seward's  argument.  In  that  argument,  which  had  been  listened  to 
so  impatiently,  passages  were  found  to  have  '*  eloquence  and  pathos." 
It  did  not  at  all  stir  public  anger,  when  it  was  known  that  Freeman's 
counsel  had  applied  to  the  Governor,  and  to  the  courts,  for  stay  of 
execution.  When  in  October,  Seward  appeared  at  Rochester,  to 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  tribunal  reversed  the  judgment, 
and  granted  a  new  trial. 

One  morning  Seward  invited  Judge  Whiting  to  walk  with  him  to 
Freeman's  cell,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prisoner's  recognizance.  Such 
a  document  would  be  one  of  the  legal  forms  preliminary  to  trial. 
After  vain  attempts  to  make  the  poor  idiot  comprehend  what  they 
wanted,  or  who  they  wore,  or  even  to  fix  his  wandering  attention,  tlie 
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Judge  exciaiiQed,  •'  It's  of  no  use,  you  might  as  well  try  to  get  a  recog- 
nizance from  a  horse! '' 

Since  the  period  of  violent  mania  of  six  months  before,  be  bad  sunk 
into  imbecility.  At  no  time  during  the  trial,  had  be  erer  compre- 
hended that  Seward  was  his  friend;  much  less,  that  he  was  standing 
between  him  and  the  gallows.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  manifested 
dread  and  antipathy.  His  disordered  brain,  dwelling  upon  the  title 
'' Governor, '^  had  somehow  formed  a  confused  idea,  that  the  man 
speaking  to  him  was  the  magistrate  who  kept  him  locked  up.  On 
one  occasion  he  made  a  piteous,  incoherent  appeal  to  be  "let  out,*' 
asking  if  he  ** hadn't  been  punished  long  enough?" 

Judge  Whiting,  satisfied  now  of  the  prisoner's  mental  condition, 
refused  to  try  him  again,  and  Freeman  remained  in  his  celL 

This  summer,  the  newspapers  were  full  of  stirring  events  abroad. 
The  English  were  abolishing  their  "  Corn  Laws."  The  Irish,  threat- 
ened with  famine,  were  flocking  to  the  seaports,  to  emigrate  to 
America.  The  College  of  Cardinals,  in  solemn  conclave,  had  elected 
a  new  Pope;  and  as  sometimes  happens  in  political  conclaves,  had  set 
aside  all  the  well-known  candidates,  and  elected  the  comparatively 
young  and  obscure  Mastai  Ferretti,  thenceforth  to  be  known  to  the 
world  as  Pius  the  Ninth. 

On  the  Bio  Grande,  the  little  **Army  of  Occupation"  was  not  only 
holding  its  ground,  but  preparing  to  advance.  Volunteers  were  mus- 
tering to  the  sound  of  the  drum;  and  regiment  after  regiment  taking 
its  departure  for  the  seat  of  war.  At  Washington,  there  was  a  crowd 
of  eager  applicants  for  epaulettes. 

President  Polk  had  vetoed  the  Harbor  bill,  and  approved  the  abro- 
gation of  the  tariff  of  1842.  He  had  asked  Congress  for  two  millions, 
to  buy  peace  and  territory  from  Mexico,  and  Congress  was  debating 
whether  to  grant  it  with  or  without  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  But 
while  the  debate  was  going  on,  the  fall  of  the  Speaker's  gavel  an- 
nounced twelve  o'clock,  and  the  end  of  the  congressional  session. 

The  Oregon  dispute  had  come  to  a  conclusion  that  averted  conflict 
with  Great  Britain.  Secretarv  Buchanan  had  ne<xotiated  a  treatv  with 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  Minister,  giving  up  54:'  40, and  fixing  the 
49th  parallel  as  the  boundary  line.  Hardy  emigrants  were  already 
preparing  their  canvas-covered  wagons  for  the  long  journey  across  the 
])lains  and  mountains,  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

At  Albany,  Ingh  debates  were  going  on  in  the  old  Capitol.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  was  in  session.  The  ''Hunkers"  and 
''  Barn-Burners  ''  were  in  warm  argument  over  canals  and  finance. 
The  Wliigs,  being  only  a  minority,  were  sometimes  co-operating  with 
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one,  aud  sometimes  with  the  other  of  the  Democratic  factions.  Dur- 
insr  August,  the  Convention  was  reorganizing  the  Judiciary,  making 
judges  elective,  establishing  ''Courts  of  Conciliation "  to  prevent  law- 
suits, substituting  a  new  '*  Court  of  Appeals"  for  the  old  senatorial 
"  Court  of  Errors,"  and  dividing  the  Supreme  Court  judges,  so  that 
Bome  should  sit  in  each  district.  In'September,  it  settled  the  vexed 
questions  of  canal  and  State  debt,  adopting  the  policy  of  the  ''  Stop 
and  Tax  Law"  of  1842.  Its  closing  days  were  spent  in  considering 
the  questions  about  manorial  tenures,  presented  by  the  **Anti-  Renters." 
It  finally  adjourned,  on  the  9th  of  October,  in  time  to  allow  the  new 
Constitution  to  be  printed,  read  and  considered  by  the  voters  before 
deciding  upon  it  at  the  ballot-box.  As  to  the  provision  allowing  col- 
ored men  to  vote,  the  Convention  avoided  responsibility,  by  submitting 
it  to  the  people,  as  a  distinct  proposition,  on  which  they  could  vote 
by  separate  ballot  ''Yes"  or  "No."  Neither  of  the  three  parties  had 
giiined  complete  success  in  the  formation  of  this  Constitution;  though 
so  many  of  the  leading  ideas  of  each  had  been  engrafted  upon  it  as  to 
render  its  adoption  tolerably  certain. 

Seward,  out  of  public  place,  and  busy  in  law  office  and  court-rooms, 
would  have  been  free,  had  he  chosen,  to  avoid  committals  in  regard 
to  these  questions.  But  his  interest  in  the  various  reforms  had  in- 
duced him,  at  an  early  period,  to  take  ground  in  favor  of  a  convention. 
He  believed  such  a  body  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  about  those  judi- 
cial changes  he  had  long  urged;  and  it  might,  and  probably  would, 
offer  an  opportunity  to  secure  universal  suffrage.     He  wrote  to  Weed: 

The  propositious  in  the  Conventiou,  for  reorganizing  the  Judiciary,  all 
indicate  the  progress  of  our  principles.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  have  a 
far  better  Constitution.  Things  are  at  loose  ends  with  us  politically;  but  I 
think  that  our  principles  and  policy  will  become  less  offensive  with  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years.  You  see  I  am  cheerful.  It  is  a  philosophy  whicli  extracts 
hope  out  of  despair;  but  still  it  is  wise,  I  think. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  came  the  several  State  conventions.  There 
had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Whigs  about  candi- 
dates for  Governor — Millard  Fillmore,  Ira  Harris,  and  John  Young 
«ach  having  supporters.  Mr.  Young  had  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Legislature,  and  had  been  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Speaker's 
chair.  Perhaps  what  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor,  was  that  he  would 
receive  the  support  of  the  "Anti-Renters,"  now  grown  to  be  a  political 
organization,  controlling  votes  enough  to  "  hold  the  balance  of  power  " 
in  several  counties.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York,  was  deservedly 
popular  among  the  Whigs  of  that  city.  His  nomination  for  Lieutenanf- 
Oovernor  was  agreed  to,  as  forming  that  balance  between  east  and 
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west,  betireen  town  and  coiiutrv,  and  between  radicalism  and  conser- 
vatism,  in  which  party  managers  delight. 

The  Democrats,  waiving  their  differences  for  the  sake  of  success, 
when  they  met  in  convention,  agreed  to  renominate  Governor  Wright 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Gardiner.  The  "Anti-Renters"  followed, 
and  nominated  a  ticket  made  u])  from  the  other  two,  taking  Young  as 
their  candidate  for  Governor,  and  Gardiner  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  November,  when  election  day  came.  Governor  Wrighj;  was  de- 
feated.  The  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  was  chosen,  but  the  Demo* 
cratic  Lieutenant-Governor  was  re-elected.  The  ''Anti-Renters  "  had 
carried  both  their  candidates.  The  Abolitionistis  had  cast  about  thir- 
teen  thousand  votes — a  less  number  than  in  1S44.  But  the  Whigs 
had  regained  a  part  of  their  lost  ix)wer  at  Albany.  Thoy  had  elected 
a  majority  of  the  new  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  had  carried 
twenty- three  out  of  tlie  thirty-four  congressional  districts.  The  new 
Constitution  had  been  adopted.  But  the  colored  man  was  still  re- 
quired to  be  the  owner  of  a  house  and  lot  before  he  could  vote. 
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Under  the  familiar  roof  of  the  old  Eagle  Tavern,  at  Albany,  Seward 
was  a  frequent  guest.  His  law  cases  called  him  often  to  the  capital. 
Rather  unexpectedly  to  himself,  his  practice  was  increasing.  The 
Freeman  case,  which,  while  going  on,  seemed  to  be  leading  him  to 
ruin,  was  now  bringing  him  appreciative  friends  and  clients.  Appli- 
cations for  copies  of  his  speech  were  coming  in  from  all  quarters.  For 
some  weeks,  he  was  occupied  in  attending  courts,  and  arguing  causes 
at  Rochester,  Lyons,  Geneva,  and  Albany,  and  in  the  journeys  between 

those  places.     He  wrote  home: 

Eagle  TAVER^^  Oct.  18,  184C. 

Every  day  since  my  retreat  from  public  life,  the  profession,  which  I  once  so 
ungratefully  despised,  lias  been  increasing  its  rewards,  until  we  are  no  longer 
pressed  by  fear  of  disaster  or  sickness;  although  I  have  been  diverted  so  often, 
and  so  long  from  lucrative  enijairements.  Our  boys  are  pleasantly  obtaining 
aji  education,  which  is  a  better  patrimony  than  riches.     If  our  comforts  do  not 
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decrease,  and  our  children  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  neglect,  we  shall  have 
passed  through  life  happier  and  I  hope  die  better  than  we  should  if  my  earliest 
schemes  of  wealth  had  been  accomplished. 

At  Albany,  power  was  now  reverting  to  the  Whigs.  To  the  surprise 
of  all  partie?,  the  one  which  had  been  in  a  minority  in  framing  the 
Constitntion,  was  the  first  whom  the  people  selected  to  carry  out  its 
provisions.  Already  there  were  conferences  at  the  Eagle,  and  Con- 
gress Hall,  as  to  the  coarse  to  be  pursued  by  the  new  Administration, 
and  the  new  Legislature.  Appointments  were  to  be  made,  and  State 
papers  to  be  prepared.  Occasionally,  Seward's  advice  or  aid  was  in- 
voked. 

flailed  to  Albany  again,  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  he  wrote 
home: 

My  time  thus  far  has  been  spent  amid  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  travel. 
I  passed  a  night  here,  and  proceeded  thence  to  New  York.  The  first  day  there 
was  New  Year.  The  people  abandoned  every  thing  else  for  the  festivities  of 
the  season.  I  made  an  effort  to  visit  friends,  but  gave  it  up  after  calling  at 
Doane's,  Draper's,  Grinnell's,  P.  Hone's,  and  TV*ebb'8. 

I  did  not  forget  my  personal  responsibilities,  the  sense  thereof  being  quick- 
ened by  the  evidences  around  me,  of  the  general  sense  of  importance  of  such 
duties  as  the  season  seems  to  enjoin.  I  went  first  to  toy  stores,  supplied  little 
boys  and  girls  with  magic  lanterns,  |>ortable  kitchens,  a  standing  army,  and  a 
troop  of  dancers. 

Saturday  I  did  little  else  than  attend  to  the  trial  for  which  I  had  gone  to  the 
city.  I  went  with  Mr.  Hone  and  his  family  to  Trinity  on  Sunday ;  where  every 
thing  was  in  harmony  with  an  elaborate  ceremonial  of  public  worship. 

I  returned  from  New  York  yesterday  by  way  of  New  Haven  and  Springfield, 
a  long,  fatiguing  ride,  which  brought  me  to  the  Eagle  at  nine,  last  evening. 
Here  I  found  A.  B.  Dickinson,  and  Hunt,  and  Whittlesey. 

To-day  the  Governor  has  given  us  a  message;  which  has  disarmed  his 
enemies  and  assured  his  friends,  by  its  concise  brevity.  You  will  be  sure  to 
see  it;  and  I  need  not,  therefore,  express  my  opinion  concerning  its  other  merits. 
I  called  on  his  Excellency  tl)is  morning  in  the  Executive  Chamber,  and  found 
him  surrounded  by  troops  of  friends.  He  has  much  practical  good  sense,  and 
much  caution. 

Monday  Morning. 

If  you  study  the  papers  at  all,  you  will  see  that  the  ** Barn-Burners"  of  this 
State  have  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  that  is  to  say,  into  Washington ;  and 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  is  exhibited,  of  Democrats  making  up  an  issue  of 
slavery  at  Washington.  The  consequences  of  this  movement  cannot  be  fully 
apprehended.  It  brings  on  the  great  question  sooner  and  more  directly  than 
we  have  even  hoped.  All  questions  of  revenue,  currency,  and  economy  sink 
before  it.  But  there  is  an  immediate  consequence.  The  North  will  not  want 
to  vote  supplies  to  conquer  Mexico,  if  the  territory  to  be  gained  shall  not  be 
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declared  free.  The  South  will  not  want  to  prosecute  a  war  for  the  extension 
of  freedom.  So  it  mar  be  hoped  tliat  the  war  will  be  brought  speedily  to  a 
close. 

AXBAKT,   Thumdayy  Jan,  14,  1847. 

I  have  just  finished  my  argument  in  the  Ohio  Slave  case.  It  is  scarcely  as 
long  as  that  in  Freeman's  defense,  but  has  required  much  labor  and  study.  It 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Court  at  Washington,  in  printed  form,  and  is  now  in 
tlio  press.  I  am  detained  to  read  the  proof-sheets.  Living  here  in  the  busy 
political  world,  an  object  of  some  interest  to  some  portions  of  it,  I  am  yet,  not 
of  it.     I  have  not  gone  out  of  the  house,  except  one  visit,  in  three  days. 

The  debates  in  Washington  have  changed  the  aspect  of  political  affairs.  The 
division  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  has  led  the  Whig  party  into  power  in 
this  State,  has  reached  Washington;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Democratic 
representatives  of  the  North  have  taken  bold  ground  against  the  pretensions 
of  slavery.  This  state  of  things  encourages  us  to  hope  that  the  hour  for  the 
discussion  of  emancipation  is  nearer  at  hand,  by  many  years,  than  has  been 
supposed. 

Jan.  16,  1847. 

My  argument  in  the  Ohio  case  is  half  through  the  press,  and  still  retains  its 
favor  in  my  eyes;  a  test  which  few  of  my  productions  bear  so  long. 

JarCy  17,  1847. 

To-day  I  have  been  at  St.  Peter's  and  heard  one  of  those  excellent  discourses 
of  Dr.  Potter.  There  was  such  a  jumble  of  the  wrecks  of  parties  in  the  church, 
that  I  forgot  the  sermon,  and  fell  to  moralizing  on  the  vanity  of  political  life. 
You  know  my  seat.  Well,  lialf  way  down  the  west  aisle  sat  Silas  Wright, 
wrapped  in  a  coat  tightly  buttoned  to  the  chin,  looking  philosophy,  which  it 
is  hard  to  affect  and  harder  to  attain.  On  the  east  side  sat  Daniel  D.  Barnard, 
upon  whom  "  Anti-Rent  **  has  piled  Ossa,  while  Pelion  only  has  been  rolled  upon 
Wright.  In  the  middle  of  the  church  was  Croswell,  who  seemed  to  say  to 
Wright,  **Tou  are  welcome  to  the  gallows  you  erected  for  me."  On  the  oppo- 
site side  sat  John  Young,  the  $aved  among  the  lost  politicians.  He  seemed 
complacent  and  satisfied. 

Betumed  to  Auburn,  he  wrote  to  Weed:    " 

AuBUBN,  Tuesday  Morning, 

I  wish  you  could  breatlie  the  free  air  of  the  country,  if  for  only  a  day.  No- 
body knows  or  cares  for  all  the  questions  which  engage  you  and  everybody  in 
Albany. 

Here  there  is  not  a  breeze  on  the  waters,  nor  does  a  ripple  from  Albany  reach 
us.  I  am  left  to  conjecture  all  I  learn,  and  I  had  conjectured  that  I  was  utteriy 
forgotten  there.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  that  I  am  abused,  with  you,  about  ap- 
pointments. 
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At  Wftshington.  The  Mexican  War.  Taylor's  Victories.  Capture  of  California.  Scott's 
Plan  uf  Campaign.  Visit  to  John  Quincv  Adams.  The  '*  Three  Million  Bill."  The 
"  Proviso  "  Voted  Down.  Storr  of  John  Van  Zaudt.  A  Character  in  **  Cncle  Tom's 
Cabin."    Seward  and  Chase. 

Ov£u  the  frontier  of  Mexico  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  pushing 
forward.  General  Taylor's  **Army  of  Occupation*'  had  not  only  oc- 
enpied  the  debatable  ground,  between  the  Nueces  and  tlie  Rio  Grande, 
but  had  driven  the  Mexicans  out  of  it;  had  defeated  them  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma;  had  crossed  the  river,  captured  Mata- 
nioras  and  all  the  Mexican  posts  in  the  neighborhood;  had  besieged, 
stormed  and  carried  Monterey.  Though  the  war  had  as  yet  lasted 
hardly  a  year,  its  history  had  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess. The  country  rang  with  the  exploits  of  "Old  Zack"and  his 
Generals  Worth,  Wool  and  Quitman.  Popular  prints  illustrated  the 
gallant  charge  of  Captain  May,  the  battery  of  Captain  Bragg,  the 
deeds  of  Captain  Walker,  and  the  death  of  Major  Ringgold.  Fresh 
volunteers  were  eagerly  hastening  to  join  the  advancing  columns. 
From  the  far  West  came  news  of  victories  costing  less  bloodslied,  but 
securing  a  vast  stretch  of  territory.  Kearney  had  hoisted  the  flag 
over  New  Mexico;  Fremont,  Sloat  and  Stockton  were  in  possession  of 
California.  The  navy  had  blockaded  Vera  Cruz,  bombarded  Tabasco, 
captured  Alvarado,  and  taken  possession  of  the  California  coast.  The 
Mexicans  had  apparently  lost  confidence  in  their  leaders.  Arista  had 
been  removed;  Anlipudia  court-martialed;  President  Paredes  had  been 
deposed.  Santa  Anna,  recalled  from  exile,  had  been  made  Military 
Dictator,  and  intrusted  with  control  of  forces,  gathering  in  the  in- 
terior, to  resist  the  Northern  invaders.  His  grandiloquent  manifes- 
toes to  the  "Liberating  Army"  were  contrasted  with  the  simple  and 
straightforward  statements  of  General  Taylor,  who  promising  nothing, 
achieved  eveiy  thing. 

General  Scott  was  to  take  the  field  this  winter,  in  person,  to  lead 
another  invading  army  into  the  heart  of  Mexico.  It  was  believed  in 
Washington  that  another  campaign  would  finish  the  war,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
adjustment.  Not  only  Texas,  but  the  whole  region  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Pacific,  seemed  likely  to  fall  into  American  hands. 
These  probable  conquests  awakened  fresh  cupidity  among  the  slave- 
holders, and  fresh  anxiety  among  anti-slavery  men.     "  Would  slavery 
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be  extended  into  these  newly-acquired  territories?*'  was  the  question* 
even  before  thev  were  obtained. 

General  Taylor  found  himself  suddenly  before  the  country,  in  a 
blaze  of  slorv,  as  a  military  hero.  Demonstrations  were  made  in  his 
honor,  complimentary  resolutions  of  meetings  and  thanks  of  public 
bodies  were  tendered  to  him.  It  was  proposed  to  vote  him  a  sword, 
to  vote  him  a  medal,  to  add  a  new  star  to  his  epaulettes,  to  run  him 
for  President.  Alrcaily  anecdotes  of  camp  life,  illustrating  his  stern 
integrity  and  simple  habits,  were  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers. 
The  popular  nickname  for  him  had  already  been  found,  and  he  was 
described  in  mottoes,  in  print,  and  in  conversation  as  ^'  Old  Bough 
and  Ready.''  There  was  a  little  uneasiness,  in  the  public  mind,  at 
the  thought  that  military  glory  has  always  to  be  paid  for.  Already 
the  expenditures  for  troops,  ships  and  munitions  began  to  look  fright- 
fully large,  to  a  people  accustomed  to  habits  of  peace  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  national  debt  Still,  there  was  little  hesitation  in  agreeing 
to  sanction  whatever  might  bo  necessary.  The  people  were  ready  to 
submit  to  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee,  to  an  issue  of  government  bonds^ 
or  to  the  increase  of  taxes.  It  was  believed  that  the  war  could  not  be 
long.  It  was  hoped  that  the  vague  and  conflicting  stories  of  revolu- 
tions in  Mexico  betokened  division  among  that  people,  which  would 
make  them  incapable  of  resistance.  And  it  was  confidently  asserted, 
by  quidnuncs  at  Washington,  that  Santa  Anna,  so  long  the  master 
spirit  in  Mexican  councils,  would  negotiate  a  peace  advantageous  to 
the  United  States. 

The  closing  days  of  February  found  Seward  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington.    Arriving  there,  he  wrote: 

Washwoton,  Friday,  Feby  27,  1847. 

Yesterday  brought  me  to  this  city,  at  the  end  of  a  fatiguing  journey,  at 
midnight. 

Washington  was  in  harmony  with  itself.  The  windows  of  one  of  the  great 
ball-rooms  were  botly  illuminated.  Music  broke  forth  upon  the  night  air. 
Lovers  of  pleasure  were  abroad  on  their  wanderings,  and  the  hackmen  and 
horses  were  winning  the  rewards  of  their  toilsome  attendance.  The  city  is 
full  of  candidates  for  military  commissions,  and  their  partisans.  I  was  shown 
into  a  room  where  a  cot  awaited  me,  which  stood  between  two  beds,  each  of 
which  had  an  unknown  occupant. 

This  morning  they  began  to  discourse  of  their  party  and  their  personal  pros- 
pects, and  I  soon  discovered  they  were  from  New  York.  At  breakfast  I  found 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  coterie  that  I  met  last  winter  at  Coleman's,  j 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  this  morning,  and  completed  the  submission  of 
the  Van  Zandt  cause.  It  will  be  decided  next  week.  I  cannot  but  hope  a 
favorable  result. 


OLD   CAPITOL  AT  ALBANY. 


THE    HOME    AT   AUBURN. 


JOHN   QUINCY  ADAMS. 
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My  first  duty  was  to  pay  my  respects  to  Joiin  Quincy  Adorns,  whom  I  found 
in  his  place  looking  unharmed.  But  he  speaks  constantly  with  forei)odings  of 
his  speedy  departure.  I  have  promised  to  visit  him  to-night,  and  sliail  enjoy 
much  greater  pleasure  in  that  interview  tlian  I  should  at  Mrs.  Bodisco's  graud 
ball. 

I  spent  the  morning  in  listening  to  Mr.  Hannegan.  who  uttered  a  very 
spirited  piece  of  declamation,  in  the  shape  of  a  speech  on  the  *' Three  Million 

BUf 

FAruary  29,  1847. 

It  is  Sunday,  a  weary  Sunday,  out  of  church  and  away  from  home.  Politics 
here  are  all  the  occupation  of  everybody;  and  I  am  weary  of  them.  Mr.  Polk 
was  tempted  by  the  glory  of  a  war,  which,  being  waged  against  a  distracted 
and  poor  State,  he  expected  would  be  of  short  duration.  Every  military 
movement  has  been  successful,  and  some  have  been  brilliant ;  and  yet  the  war 
is  odious,  and  the  Government  sinking  under  the  divisions  and  discontents  it 
has  produced. 

I  was  in  the  Capitol  yesterday,  and  in  several  instances  saw  the  Administra- 
tion, with  its  large  majorities,  voted  down  in  both  Houses.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  experience  of  the  President  .may  instruct  his  successors,  for  many 
years  to  come,  that  wars  for  slavery  are  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is 
understood  here  that  General  Scott  will  make  his  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  this 
week.  He  expects  to  capture  the  city,  and  then  to  besiege  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  D*Ulloa,  and  reduce  it  within  a  few  days,  This  done,  he  proposes  to 
proceed  to  Jalapa  and  Mexico,  where  it  is  supposed  the  Mexicans  will  finally 
give  battle.  . 

I  spent  Friday  evening  with  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  very  much  feebler  than 
when  I  saw  him  last  winter;  although  I  could  not  discern  that  the  paralysis 
affected  his  movements  in  any  degree.  He  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  I 
was  quite  alone  witli  him  for  several  hours,  and  I  shall  remember  the  instruc- 
tions received,  with  gratitude  and  affection,  as  long  as  I  liv^.  Judge  McLean 
gave  me  a  very  hearty  greeting.  The  political  discussion  runs  high  over  him 
and  his  Whig  competitors  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Crittenden  and  I  are  to 
meet  this  afternoon  to  talk  over  the  McLeod  affair,  which  alienated  Mr.  Web- 
ster's feelings  as  well  as  Crittenden's. 

To  Weed  he  wrote: 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  Administration  has  tost  strength  and  power  liere. 
What  I  have  seen  has  given  me  much  instruction.  There  is  no  union  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Administration  party,  whicli  is  bad  for  them  and  good  for 
ns.     There  is  as  little  of  concert,  but  more  of  harmony,  among  our  friends. 

I  saw  Judge  McLean  yesterday  morning,  at  an  hour  he  had  appointed  for  a 
private  interview.  His  wife,  a  young,  handsome  and  spirited  Abolitionist, 
came  in  for  a  few  minutes.  But  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  friends 
of  the  Judge,  came  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  interview,  before  we  had  reached 
the  subject  most  interesting  to  him.  He  is  quite  happy.  Last  winter  he  was 
alone.  Now  he  is  manifestly  the  head  of  a  party,  and  is  visited,  consulted  and 
ffattered  as  such.     Corwin  is  openly  regarded  as  a  candidate.     The  Ohio  mem- 
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bera  are  warmly  engaged  for  him.  We  are  to  ha^e  the  interriew  to-morrow 
momiDg  which  I  promised  him.  It  is  quite  necessary  for  me  to  he  away,  and 
I  meau  to  go  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  at  farthest,  since  I  have  ascertained 
the  position  a8si<rned  to  mc,  which  is  that  of  umpire  between  rival  candidates. 
John  Quincy  Adams  said  to  me:  **  You  made  General  Harrison  President: 
you  can  make  the  next  President  Will  you  give  us  a  man  who  is  not  for 
slavery?  Tell  me  that  Assure  me  of  that,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  make 
my  testament.**  Reverdy  Johnson  sought  to  know  whether  New  York  would 
be  content  to  let  Mangum,  a  slaveholder,  be  Vice-President.  Johnson  seems 
now  to  be  in  favor  of  McLean.  Curtis  is  here,  and  Ogden  HofEman,  and  Mr. 
Webster  is  their  patron.  I  hear  nothing  of  his  prospects.  Mr.  Mangum  is 
very  civil.  But  every  one  whom  I  meet  seems  to  have  wrapped  himself  up  in 
this  belief,  that  we  Whigs  of  New  York  hold  the  control  of  the  question,  while 
we  arc  so  radical,  so  democratic,  so  revolutionary,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
be  regarded,  farther  than  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  the 
party.  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  this  was  onr  position  in  1840.  Administra- 
tion men  announce  oracularly  that  before  Saturday  night  Vera  Cruz  will  be  in 
possession  of  General  Scott  The  Castle  of  St  John  D^Ulloa  is  to  fall  in  six 
days.  By  the  middle  of  March,  Scott  will  be  at  Jalapa,  where  the  new  Lieu- 
tenant-General  will  relieve  him,  and  wage  battle  with  the  yellow  fever. 

In  both  wings  of  the  Capitol,  the  "  Three  Million  Bill "  was  engross- 
ing attention.  It  contemplated  the  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  on  the  basis  of  a  cession  to  the  United  States  of 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  the  disj^uted  territory  between  the 
Kneces  and  the  Bio  Grande.  The  debate  was  protracted.  The  oppo- 
nents of  slavery-extension  had  insisted  npon  attaching  to  the  bill  the 
*' Wilmot  Proviso,"  prohibiting  slavery,  in  language  quoted  from  tlie 
Ordinance  of  1787.  Among  those  who  took  active  part  were  Preston 
King,  then  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  from  New  York,  and 
John  A.  Dix,  then  Senator  from  the  same  State.  The  latter  made  a 
strong  speech  in  favor  of  the  "  Proviso,''  which  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  with  great  unanimity,  had  instructed  their  Senatoi-s  to  support. 
Other  Northern  Senators  had  taken  similar  ground.  Webster  had 
presented  the  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature;  Uphain 
and  Hiunlin  had  moved  the  '^  Proviso '' in  the  Senate.  Dayton  had 
supported  it.  Douglas  and  Graham  had  endeavored  to  amend  it,  by 
proposing  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  Southern  Whigs,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  protest 
against  the  acquisition  of  any  Mexican  territory  whatever.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  **  Proviso,"  backed  by  public  opinion  at  home,  had,  at 
the  outset,  felt  confident  of  its  passage.  But,  as  time  wore  on,  the 
Administration  and  the  South  exerted  their  influence  over  the  timid 
and  the  ambitious.     The  closing  weeks  of  the  session  found  manv  of 
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the  Northern  men  demoralized.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the  quesrion 
came  to  a  voce  in  the  Senate;  and  the  **  Proviso  *'  was  voted  down  by 
ten  majority.  Renewed  as  an  amendment  on  the  3d,  in  the  House,  by 
Wilmot  himself,  it  was  voted  down  by  102  to  97. 

Meanwhile,  Seward,  in  the  vaulted  biisement  chamber,  where  the 
Supreme  Court  held  its  solemn  state,  submitted  his  argument  in  the 
.  Ohio  Slave  case.  The  story  of  that  case  was  briefly  this:  John  Van 
Zandt,  who  lived  not  far  from  Cincinnati,  was  an  old  farmer,  poor  and 
uneducated,  but  honest,  worthy  and  benevolent.  He  had  passed  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  in  Kentucky;  and  from  what  he  had  seen  and 
beard  there,  became  a  hearty  hater  of  slavery.  The  Ohio  river  was 
well  understood,  by  slaves,  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  bondage 
and  freedom;  and  many  were  led  to  cross  that  barrier,  by  opportunity, 
courage,  or  despair.  When  any  ragged,  trembling  fugitive  knocked 
at  John  Van  Zandt's  door,  it  was  not  in  John  Van  Zaudt's  heart  to 
refuse  him  food,  shelter,  and  help,  on  his  way  to  Canada. 

One  night  in  April,  1842,  nine  poor  wretches  risked  their  lives,  in 
an  attempt  at  liberty.  Among  them  were  a  husband  and  wife  with 
three  small  children.  They  got  across  the  river  and  as  far  as  Walnut 
Hill,  two  miles  beyond.  Here  they  were  met  by  John  Van  Zandt. 
He  had  been  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  with-  ^  wagon-load  of  farm 
produce,  and  was  returning  home.  He  heard  their  story,  pitied  them, 
told  them  to  get  into  his  now  empty  wagon,  and  decided  to  try  to 
carry  them  toward  Lebanon.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
horses'  heads  were  turned  northward.  One  of  the  fugitives,  who  could 
drivC;  was  intrusted  with  the  reins;  and  the  other  eight  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  wagon.  But  there  was  money  to  be  made  on  the  high- 
ways in  those  days,  in  Ohio,  and  plenty  of  enterprising  knaves  ready 
to  turn  slave-catchers.  Early  in  the  morning  a  gang  of  this  class  met 
the  wagon,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  They  knew 
nothing;  suspected  every  thing.  They  were  armed,  and  they  at  once 
seized  and  stopped  the  horses.  Andrew,  the  driver,  had  just  time  to 
jump  and  run.  The  others  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Before  long  they  were  traveling  back  to  slavery. 

A  futile  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the  slave-catchers,  by  indict- 
ing them  for  kidnapping,  but  public  sentiment  was  on  their  side,  and 
they  walked  out  of  court  with  tlie  proud  consciousness  that  they  had 
"  upheld  the  Constitution  and  laws,"  and  made  *450  by  it. 

Eight  had  been  recovered,  luit  one  had  escaped.  That  '^  pound  of 
flesh  "  was  now  to  be  exacted,  through  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Andrew's  owner,  Wharton  Jones  by  name,  brought  suit  against  John 
Van  Zandt.    Salmon  P.  Chase  became  Van  Zandt's  counsel.    The  case 
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was  tried  before  Jadge  McLean,  at  CiDciDnati,  in  Jaly,  1842.  The 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  ag:iinst  Van  Zandt  for  $1,200  damages.  A 
like  verdict  was  i-endered  against  him  for  $500  more,  the  penalty  for 
violating  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793. 

Motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial  and  arrest  of  judgment.  The 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  were  divided  in  opinion,  upon  questions 
stated  in  the  argument,  and  the  cause  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Van  Zandt  was  poor,  and  could  not  meet 
the  cost  of  the  trial.  But  the  case  had  begun  to  attract  some  attention, 
and  a  small  amount  was  contributed  by  friends,  though  it  proved  not 
enough  to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  the  case.  Seward  was  solicited 
to  take  part  in  conducting  it  and  cheerfully  assented.  Both  he  and 
Chase  gave  their  services  without  compensation.  Seward's  argument 
began  with  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  declaration  and  evidence,  to 
show  them  to  be  insuflScient.  But  in  the  latter  portion  he  took  a 
bolder  and  broader  ground:  1st,  that  the  law  of  1793  was  in  conflict 
with  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  under  which  Ohio  was  organized;  and  2d, 
that  the  law  of  1793,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  questions  before  the 
court,  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  As  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Laws 
in  general,  he  remarked: 

There  is  luxury  in  affording  succor,  help,  and  comfort  to  the  needy  and 
oppressed ;  and  we  are  commanded  to  do  so  by  divine  laws,  paramount  to  all 
human  authority. 

And  in  conclusion,  he  added: 

I  supplicate  that  slavery,  with  its  odious  form,  and  revolting  features,  and 
its  dread fnl  pretensions,  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  may  not  receive,  at 
this  great  tribunal,  no^  sanction  and  countenance  denied  to  it  by  a  Conven- 
tion of  American  States  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Chase's  argument,  an  admirable  one,  was  submitted  at  the  same 
time.  With  their  usual  grave  deliberation,  the  judges  took  the  case 
into  cousideration.  But  when  the  decision  was  finally  promulgated, 
it  was  against  Van  Zandt.  Judgment  for  the  penalty  was  entered 
against  him  in  the  court  below.  Impoverished  and  embarrassed  by  the 
long  litigation,  he  never  recovered  from  its  effects.  He  died  a  few 
years  later,  probably  without  ever  dreaming  that  the  whole  system  of 
law,  under  which  he  suffered,  was  so  soon  to  be  swept  from  the  Statute 
Book.  TVhen  Mrs.  Stowe,  five  years  after  these  events,  wrote  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  she  portrayed  in  it  John  Van  Zandt,  under  the  name 
of  *'  Honest  old  John  Van  Trompe,"  and  her  book,  as  Mr.  Chase  well 
said,  is  "Van  Zandt's  best  monument.*' 

Seward  and  Chiise  had  had  some  previous  correspondence  in  refer- 
ence to  public  affairs.     But  this  Van  Zandt  case  brought  them  to  more 
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intimate  acquaintance  with  eacli  other,  and  was  the  bes^nninj^  of  labors 
in  common  in  years  to  come.    In  a  letter  to  Lewis  Tappan,  Chase  said: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Governor  Seward's  argument  has  been  given  to  the 
public  in  the  New  York  I'rihune^  in  a  condensed  form:  and  it  is  one  of  the 
gratifications,  and  one  of  the  greatest  t(X),  that  I  have  derived  from  my  con- 
nection with  the  case,  that  it  has  brought  me  into  intercourse  with  that  gentle- 
man. I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  very  first  public  men  of  our  country.  Who 
but  himself  would  have  done  what  he  did  for  the  poor  wretch  Freeman?  His 
course  in  the  Van  Zandt  case  lias  been  generous  and  noble ;  but  his  action  in 
the  Freeman  case,  considering  his  own  personal  position  and  circumstances, 
was  magnanimous  in  the  highest  degree. 
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Traveling  by  stage-coach  and  railway,  to  attend  courts  in  differ- 
ent places,  now  occupied  much  of  Seward's  time.  Most  frequent  of 
all,  WAS  the  trip  down  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  Albany.  Usually  his 
journeys  there  were  made  in  the  baggage  and  mail  car,  where  he  could 
have  a  quiet  place  to  read  or  smoke,  and  where  his  cigars  and  conver- 
sation made  him  a  welcome  traveling  companion  to  the  baggage-men 
and  mail  agents.  The  postmaster's  chair  offered  a  convenient  place 
for  reading,  and  a  pile  of  mail  bags  made  a  not  uncomfortable  lounge 
for  :i  siesta,  as  the  train  went  whirling  through  villages  and  fields. 

Once,  while  Erastus  Corning  was  President  of  the  Central  railroad, 
as  Seward  stepped  into  the  baggage  car  for  his  customary  seat,  the 
baggage-man  said,  "Veiy  sorry.  Governor,  I'm  always  glad  to  have 
you  in  here;  but  they've  been  making  a  new  law  that  forbids  it." 

"And  what  is  the  new  law?"  said  he,  as  he  lighted  his  own  cigar, 
and  handed  another  to  the  baggage-man. 

"Well,  it  is  that  nobody  shall  ride  in  the  baggage  car.'* 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Seward,  "I  think  not;  I  think  you  have  mistaken 
the  law.    The  law  is,  that  nobody  shall  ride  in  the  baggage  car  but  me." 
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"  Is  that  it?"  said  the  baggage-man,  doabtingly. 

'*  Yes,''  said  Seward,  "  and  if  you  don't  think  Fm  right,  you  can 
ask  Mr  Coming  the  next  time  you  see  him." 

When  the  train  ran  into  the  Albany  depot,  Mr.  Corning  happened 
to  be  standing  therewith  some  friends,  and  the  baggage-man,  stepping 
up  to  him,  diflSdently  reported  the  incident,  saying  that  the  Gtovemor 
had  told  him  "he  hadn't  got  thelaw  right." 

"  Well,  what  does  he  say  the  law  is?"  afiked  Mr.  Coming. 

"  He  says  it  is,  that  there  shan*t  nobody  ride  in  the  baggage  car  but 
him." 

Mr.  Corning  smiled.  "  Well,"  said  he,  *'l  rather  guess  that  is  the 
law." 

So  his  title  to  a  seat  in  the  baggage  car  thenceforth  remained  un- 
questioned, down  to  the  era  when  smoking  and  palace  cars  were  in- 
vented. 

To  Mrs.  Seward  he  wrote: 

Eagle  Tatbrn,  March  81,  1847. 

I  spent  Tuesday  in  preparing  my  case,  and  in  inspecting  planing  machines. 
Wednesday,  I  was  engaged  from  9  a.  m.  until  8  at  night  in  examining  wit- 
nesses, and  then  adjourned  to  10  this  morning.  All  the  patentees  are  an>und 
me.  When  they  release  me,  I  pass  into  the  care  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  politicians. 

Weed  goes  to  New  York,  on  an  errand  of  love  and  tenderness  to  Greeley, 
who  is  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  domestic  griefs,  and  his  health  im- 
paired by  his  exposure  in  his  nightly  walks  from  his  office.  Weed  g^s  to 
bring  Greeley's  child  home,  to  take  care  of  for  a  few  weeks. 

General  Taylor  fights  well,  and  writes  better  than  he  fights.  His  battles 
and  his  correspondence  are  rapidly  bringing  him  before  the  country  as  a  can- 
didate for  President,  and  his  nomination  and  election  scarcely  admit  of  doubt. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  speculate  upon  the  consequences  of  events  so  great  and 
unlooked  for  as  these.  What  will  be  their  effect  iip<jn  the  *'  Great  Question 
of  Questions,''  which  underlies  all  present  political  movements? 

More  war  news  had  come  from  Mexico.  There  had  been  a  passing 
feeling  of  popular  discontent  with  General  Scott,  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  correspondence  in  regard  to  his  taking  away  so  many 
of  Tavlor's  veterans,  for  service  in  his  own  '^Armv  of  Invasion,"  as  it 
was  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "Army  of  Occupation."  But 
these  feelings  all  rapidly  melted  away,  as  bulletin  after  bulletin  was 
published  of  the  triumphant  successes  of  both  armies;  of  Scott's  land- 
ing at  Sacrificios;  of  his  bombardment  of  Yem  Cruz;  of  the  capture 
of  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa;  of  Taylor's  alternate  advance  and 
retreat  near  Saltillo;  of  his  three  days'  hard  fighting  with  a  force 
quadruple  his  own,  ending  with  the  brilliant  victory  at  Buena  Visr.i. 
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Liccie  doubt  was  uow  euteiliained  that  the  u'jir  was  to  end  csuccessfuilv. 
Already  the  march  of  the  armies  was  described  as  being  undertaken 
to  '*  conquer  a  peace/'  High  expectations  were  expressed  that  Gen- 
eral Scott  and  his  army  would  soon  **  revel  in  the  halls  of  the  Monte- 
znmas." 
Seward  wrote  from  New  York: 

A.STOR  House,  ^hin-il  4,  1847. 

The  news  from  Mexico  has  produced  a  general  impression  here,  that  peace 
has  been  conquered  by  General  Taylor.  The  intelligence,  brought  by  the  last 
mails,  of  the  destitution  of  Santa  Anna*s  army,  their  desertions,  and  the  disso* 
lution  of  the  Mexican  Government,  with  insurrections  in  several  of  the  States, 
almost  obliges  me  to  believe  that  peace  may  be  extorted.  I  nm  so  anxious  to 
have  this  miserable  war  ended,  that  this  conclusion  is  more  cheerfully  ad- 
mitted. General  Taylor's  last  brilliant  battles  have  produced  ix  conviction 
among  Whigs,  and  I  think  among  Democrats,  that  he  will  be  nominated  and 
elected  President. 

Philadelphia,  April  G,  1847. 

I  have  stopped  here  to-day  to  prepare  for  an  argument  I  am  to  make  next 
Monday  in  the  United  States  Court  here.  Nothing  offei*s  to  my  observation 
but  the  call  of  a  meeting  to-night  to  nominate  *' Rough  and  Ready  ^'  for  the 
Presidency.     The  feeling  has  taken  deep  root. 

Occasion  offered  while  at  New  York  to  purchase  some  translations  of  books 
which  I  have  long  desired,  and  which  are  wanting  in  our  library.  I  have 
bought  Dante,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Chaucer,  and  Lane's  **Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments." The  *'  Divine  Comedy  "  is  my  book  for  reading  on  my  journey, 
although  all  I  get  from  its  perusal  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  thoughts,  without 
the  harmony  and  music  of  the  verse.  It  is  about  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
beauties  of  tlie  original  as  a  translation  of  the  Italian  opera  without  the  acces- 
sories of  voice  and  instruments.  I  promise  myself  that  you  will  enjoy  much 
the  study,  even  in  this  poor  way,  of  Italian  poetry. 

With  much  love  to  the  boys,  and  to  her  who  is  yet  too  young  to  know  the 
import  of  the  message. 

Washington,  April  7,  1847. 

To-day  is  one  of  the  most  blaud  and  beautiful  April  days,  even  in  this  tem- 
perate clime.  I  write  with  my  window  open.  The  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
city  are  abroad,  the  pedestrians  sweep  the  pavements  which  the  wheels  cover 
with  dust.  Washington  is  abandoned  by  the  national  councillore.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Berrien,  and  hero  and  there  a  senator,  are  seen  passing  about  like 
shadows  of  the  great  Legislature.  The  blood  of  the  political  system  sets  in 
upon  Washington  during  the  winter,  and  flows  back  throughout  the  country 
in  the  recess.  The  great  heart  seems  now  quite  lifeless.  Nothing  could  seem 
more  indolent  and  wearisome  than  the  life  of  this  city  population.  Their 
occupation  ends  with  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  even  their  amuse- 
ments. The  capital  of  an  empire  of  twenty  millions  sinks  into  a  quiet  country 
village.     The  quidnuncs  lounije  on  the  piazzas,  studying  the  pedestrians,  and 
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the  pedestrians,  in  their  turn,  become  the  loongera.  When  the  mail  comes 
every  one  inquires  eagerly  for  the  news,  expecting  and  needing  daily  nothing 
less  than  intelligence  of  another  pitched  battle  iu  Mexico,  or  of  the  successful 
sacking  of  Vera  Cruz.  I  have  seen  very  few  of  the  very  few  I  know  here.  I 
c:iiled  at  Governor  Marcy*s  on  business,  and  found  him  quietly  directing  this 
great  storm  of  war.  I  inferred,  from  hb  remarks,  that  he  had  much  hopes  of 
l>eace. 

I  still  contittue  the  reading  of  Dante,  but  liave  gone  only  two-thirds  through 
**Hell  and  Purgatory;"  ** Heaven/' I  fear,  will  be  unattainable.  I  wonder 
that  such  extravagant  and  puerile  conceptions  should  enable  Dante  to  stand 
as  a  rival  of  Milton.  But  the  book  is  instructive,  as  showing  the  taste  and  in- 
telligence of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  then  on  the  lead  of  Christian 
states.  I  doubt  whether  the  Saracens  did  not  excel  the  Europeans,  at  tlie 
period,  in  intellectual  development  and  in  the  exhibition  of  virtue.  The  book 
at  least  shows  the  ''darkness  visible "  of  the  Church  at  that  early  day. 

Philadelphia,  April  10,  1847. 

During  my  stay  in  Washington,  I  enjoyed  pleasure  and  instruction  in  a 
whole  day  spent  with  Mr.  Adams,  en  famUle,  I  could  not  repeat  here  any  of 
the  thousand  lessons  I  learned  from  him.  But  the  parting  was  affecting:  **I 
trust,  Mr.  Seward,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  hope  you  will  do  a  great 
deal  for  our  country :  you  must,  and  you  will.  I  am  going.  I  shall  be  here 
but  a  little  while.     I  look  to  you  to  do  a  great  deal.'' 

The  temper  of  a  people  is  even  more  variable  than  that  of  an  individual. 
Mr.  Adams  says  that  the  character  of  this  people  will  change,  and  with  it  the 
Constitution ;  that  there  will  be  martial  administration  until  rival  ehieftainM  and 
rival  artnie*  widd  the  political  poteer  of  the  country,  I  hope  this  is  too  gloomy  a 
view  of  the  future,  but  it  moves  my  deepest  apprehensions.  He  says  that  war 
is  a  natural  and  eternal  element  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  of  the  Romans. 

AprU  11. 1847. 

The  sun  has  lighted  up  a  bright  and  beautiful  day.  I  have  engaged  to  go 
to  church  with  Bishop  Potter's  family.  Yesterday  I  spent  chiefly  in  business 
and  dined  with  the  Bishop.  The  youthful  Potters  are  legion;  promising, 
bright  boys  they  are  too. 

My  physician  is  here  —  Dr.  McClellan  —  who  has  entertained  me  with  a 
liistory  of  the  great  Webster  dinner. 

To  Mr.  Weed  he  wrote  on  the  same  dav. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  Governor  Marcy,  nervous  lest  the  Vera  Cruz  expedi- 
tion might  fail,  at  the  very  moment  tiiat  the  last  hopes  of  retaining  his  own 
official  powers  were  giving  way,  beneath  the  universal  acclamations  of  the 
people,  in  favor,  not  of  him,  nor  of  the  President,  but  of  their  proscribed 
General,  the  hero  of  fiuena  Vista.  The  almost  bloodless  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz  will  only  increase  the  homage  the  people  pay  to  the  military  leaders. 
Polk  and  Marcy  have  called  into  action  a  spirit  that  thrusts  down  VanBuren, 
Wright,  Calhoun,  Benton,  and  Cass  and  Clay,  Webster,  Clayton  and  McLean; 
but  tliemselves  go  down  with  their  rivals. 
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•  Mr.  Adams  was,  as  I  learned  from  others,  depressed  in  spirits.  He  icels  that 
his  strength  fails,  his  occupations  cease.  Greener  tlian  any  other  mind  of 
eighty  years,  he  begins  to  experience  the  loneliness  of  surviving  so  many  gen- 
erations. He  deems  a  return  from  this  military  career,  of  the  government  and 
the  people,  to  the  quiet  and  the  progress  of  a  pacific  state,  distant  and  bo^ie- 
less.  His  language  was  so  solemn,  so  oracular,  and  my  veneration  for  him  so 
great,  that  I  dare  not  trust  myself  yet  to  doubt,  while  I  shrink  from,'  his  con- 
clusions. He  was  affectionate  to  me  beyond  my  former  pleasant  experience. 
There  is  nothing  thought  of  or  heard  of  here  but  sieges,  battles  and  con- 
quests and  their  heroes.  The  parties  and  factions  here,  as  elsewhere,  hasten 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ]>opularity  of  General  Taylor.  The  AVbigs  had  a 
meeting  last  night,  to  second  the  nomination  of  the  chieftain  for  the  Presi- 
dency. This  was  hurried,  and  took  bold  and  decisive  form,  to  anticipate  the 
Democratic  demonstration  to-morrow  night;  which,  although  not  avowedly  to 
nominate,  still  will  virtually  amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  may  even  take 
that  precise  form. 

Returning  to  Auburn,  he  wrote  to  AVeed: 

April  24.  1847. 

I  find  here  your  letter,  which  crossf*d  me  on  my  descent  toward  Albany,  a 
month  ago;  but  it  contains  nothing  to  be  ** spoken  to  "  now,  except  your  ad- 
vice to  the  orphan  girl  in  the  Normal  School.  I  wish  sucli  discreet  counsel 
could  be  always  obtained  by  young  women  as  you  gave  her,  and  such  benevo- 
lent resistance  by  all  ambitious  politicians  as  you  made  to  M.'s  request  for 
notoriety  in  the  Journal.  I  go  to  Wayne  county  on  ^londay  for  two  or 
three  days.  Have  removed  from  my  office  on  stilts,  in  the  main  street,  to  the 
little,  low,  modest  **  stand  ^'  where  my  fortunes  were  begun.  Morgan  and 
Blatchford,  and  all  our  boys,  have  taste,  and  confidence  enough  in  our  destiny 
to  be  glad  of  the  change. 

Our  politicians  Jiere  have  given  General  ^Taylor  their  hearts.  The  one  who 
received  that  beautiful  letter  from  Clay  has  stretched  a  Taylor  flag  across  the 
street. 

Letters  to  Mra.  Seward  described  the  incidents  of  his  joumeyings: 

Lyons,  April  26,  1847. 

3Iy  watch  marked  seven  o'clock  when  I  passed  the  post-office,  and  only 
eleven  and  ten  minutes  when  I  drove  into  Lyons.  As  the  sun  gradually  rose, 
the  clouds  dispersed  and  there  was  bright  sunshine  around  me,  as  there  was 
cheerfulness  within.  The  black-birds,  some  with  glossy  necks  and  others  with 
red-tipped  wings,  made  the  meadows  of  the  Seneca  valley  vocal;  while  larks 
and  robins  continued  the  concert  over  the  fields  and  through  the  woods.  I 
had  only  one  regret  —  your  inability  to  enjoy  the  excursion  with  me.  But  I 
should  not  have  the  boldness  to  ask  you  to  share  a  country  lawyer's  lodgings. 
Here  I  am,  dining  at  an  ordinary  with  sixty  persons,  all  of  whom  gulp  down 
their  pudding  before  I  have  fairly  attacked  the  turkey;  and  then,  as  to  lodg- 
ing, think  of  a  room  eight  by  ten,  in  a  piialanx  of  such,  and  be  thankful.     The 
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gardeners  are  very  busy  ererywhere,  digging,  grafting  and  planting  The  daf- 
fodils have  burst  their  buds  to-day. 

The  court  has  adjourned  for  evening,  and  my  studies  are  to  begin.  I  like 
them  not  much.  It  would  be  for  more  pleasant  to  study  Dante  and  Tasso 
with  you.  The  memories  of  such  reading,  however,  must  suffice  me,  while  I 
try  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  spirit  tit  for  the  forum.  How  strangely  are 
we  humans  contrasted  and  bound  together !  I  fear,  abhor,  detest,  despise  and 
loathe  litigation.  The  irascible,  the  headstrong,  and  the  obstinate  pity  my 
peaceful  disposition ;  yet  they  solicit  my  aid  to  extricate  them,  and  I  am  forced 
into  contests  for  others  which  nothing  could  engage  me  to  in  my  own  behalf. 

A  Democrat  here  says  the  people  give  me  high  praise  for  defending  Free- 
man,  whether  innocent  or  guilty.  This  is  consoling.  Uow  unsafe  is  popular 
passion  to  rely  upon !  Less  than  a  year  bos  passed  since  no  execrations  were 
too  severe  for  the  people  who  now  judge  favorably  of  my  conduct,  without 
any  regard  to  the  question  whether  my  client  deserved  death  or  not! 

The  sun  has  just  withdrawn  behind  the  hill  that  overlooks  my  little  cham- 
ber, and  the  night  is  gathering  in  upon  me.  I  hold  fast  to  my  pen,  as  if  it 
were  a  talisman  and  had  the  power  to  summon  and  hold  you  before  me. 

Another  birth-day  was  approaching,  and  some  allusions  to  the  youth 
uow  pasty  and  the  years  of  middle  life  swiftly  following,  prompted 
these  thoughts: 

Your  good  sense  suggested  to  you  on  Sunday  many  reflections  for  the  past, 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  that  I  had  not  attempted.  The  past  is  irrevocable, 
and  ought  not  to  be  deeply  lamented.  As  to  the  future.  We  must  do  our 
duty  and  leave  the  consequences  to  God;  by  no  means  assuming  that  such 
consequences  as  we  forebode  will  certainly  happen.  His  Providence,  which 
has  made  us  so  that  we  cannot  foil  to  err,  is  at  the  same  time  tender  to  us; 
and  cither  averts  the  apparently  irretrievable  evils  we  fear,  or  modifies  them,  or 
prepares  us  to  bear  them.  May  I  venture  on  another  reflection?  Your  duties 
and  mine,  your  happiness  and  mine,  so  far  as  the  domestic  relations  are  con- 
cerned, are  chiefly  toward  each  other.  Our  relations  to  our  children  are  a 
consequence,  an  incident,  and  the  duties  of  those  relations  will  be  all  the  more 
wisely  and  well  performed,  according  as  we  preserve,  deep  and  full,  the  foun- 
tain of  love  for  each  other.  I  prove  this  to  be  so  when  I  think  of  my  brave 
oldest  boy,  my  cheerful,  spiritual  Fred,  ray  kind  and  faithful  Willie,  and  the 
laughter-loving  eyes  of  my  mother  blazing  anew  in  the  soft,  sweet  face  of  her 
whom  you  are  teaching  to  love  me  so  devotedly.  But  a  truce  to  moralizing. 
God  grant  us  grace  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  bring 
us  to  a  reunion,  free  from  the  grossness  that  unavoidably  enters  into  the  most 
hallowed  earthlv  relations. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
1847. 

Summer  at  Auburn.  Habits  of  Reading.  Taylor  and  the  Politicians.  First  Election  of 
Judges.  Washington  in  Summer.  President  Polk.  Trip  to  Lancaster.  Thaddeus 
Sterens.  Amos  Eilmaker.  Death  of  O' Connell.  Post-mortem  of  Freeman.  Oration 
on  0* Connell.    Scott  in  Mexico. 

The  old  house  at  Auburn  was  this  summer  in  the  hands  of  carpen- 
ters and  masons.  A  wing  and  a  tower  were  to  be  added  on  its  north 
side.  Taste  in  domestic  architecture,  in  the  United  States,  was,  as 
yet,  in  its  infancy.  Vilhis  and  rural  dwellings  were  usually  square  in 
form,  and  presented  a  monotonous  array  of  white  paint  and  green 
blinds.  But  signs  of  change  were  beginning  to  appear  near  Xew 
York  and  Boston.  Downing,  if  he  did  not  commence  the  revolution, 
was  its  chief  promoter.  His  books  and  magazines  found  ready  place 
on  Seward's  libmry  table,  and  were  always  consulted  when  any  im- 
provement of  house  or  grounds  was  talked  of.  The  tower,  albeit  a 
very  modest  one,  attracted  many  curious  gazei'S  and  no  small  amount 
of  criticism.  Not  many  years  elapsed,  however,  before  towers  and 
balconies  began  to  multiply  in  the  land,  and  this  early  effort  was 
eclipsed  by  more  pretentious  structures  all  around  it.  Its  lower  story 
was  henceforth  to  be  Seward's  study.  Hither  his  books  and  writing- 
chair  were  now  removed. 

In  his  library,  novels  occupied  but  a  meager  space,  history  and 
philosophy  taking  many  more  shelves;  and  nearly  all  the  romances 
were  old  ones.  The  English  poets  he  often  read;  Scott,  Spencer, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Chaucer,  and  Bums,  were  his  favorites.  In  his 
reading  he  dipped  into  various  sciences.  He  was  not  specially  attracted 
by  the  details  of  any.  On  the  contrary,  he  studied  each  with  reference 
to  its  bearing  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  humau  race.  Political 
science  was  the  study  he  especially  liked,  and  he  studied  the  others  so 
far  OS  he  found  them  auxiliary  to  that  line  of  inquiry.  Bacon,  Burke, 
Boliugbroke,  Hallam,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin  he  read  with  caro.  His 
favorite  studies  at  college  had  been  the  classics,  while  mathematics 
were  distasteful  and  difficult  to  him.  He  used  to  say  that  he  was  «ever 
sure  that  he  had  added  up  a  column  of  figures  correctly  until  some- 
body else  had  gone  over  his  work  and  verified  it.  Yet  he  was  accurate 
in  accounts,  and  his  success  in  the  study  and  demonstration  of  the 
mechanical  problems  forced  upon  him  in  his  patent  cases,  was  a  grati- 
fying surprise  to  himself.  He  never  lost  his  taste  for  the  classic 
4iuthors;  but  would  occasionally,  of  an  evening,  take  up  Horace,  Lucian, 
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or  ^fartial  to  read  a  few  pages:  and  wonid  spare  a  moment  eren  from 
business  to  aid  Ills  boys  in  construing  Cicero  or  Virgil. 

A  judicial  election  was  to  be  held  this  year.  It  was  the  first  one 
under  the  new  Constitution.  The  experiment  of  an  elective  judiciary 
was  regarded  with  apprehension  by  many  who  feared  that  the  bench 
would  become  partisan,  and  perhaps  the  instrument  of  mob  tyranny. 
In  deference  to  this  feeling,  it  was  Tirtnally  though  not  formally 
agreed  by  the  party  leaders  to  keep  the  election  distinct  from  either 
the  local  contests  of  the  spring  or  the  general  one  of  the  fall.  The 
7th  of  Jnne  was  settled  upon  as  the  election  day.  The  nominations 
were  based  npon  professional  or  judicial  experience,  rather  than  party 
opinions  or  services.  In  some  districts,  the  two  parties  could  agree 
upon  the  same  name,  thus  insuring  the  election.  The  list  of  nomi- 
nees contained  some  of  the  most  respected  jurists  of  the  State.  Among 
them  were  Judges  Bronson,  Jewett,  Buggies,  and  Lieutenant-Grover- 
nor  Gardiner,  for  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and  Judges  Edmonds,  Strong, 
Barculo,  Wright,  Parker,  Harris,  Cady,  Paige,  Watson,  Willard,  Grid- 
ley,  Allen,  Shankland,  Mason,  Johnson,  Maynard,  Welles,  and  Sel- 
den,  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  letter  to  Weed,  Seward  said: 

AuBUBN,  May  23,  1847. 

Our  district  conventioii  went  off  well.  It  depends  upon  our  adversaries 
whether  we  shaU  begin  a  new  constitutional  cycle,  with  a  judiciary  capable  of 
comprehending  the  dignity  of  the  State,  and  of  feeling  the  sympathies  of  free- 
dom and  humanity.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  others  to  be  assured,  as  I  am, 
that  we  can  in  no  event  have  a  worse,  while  we  hope  for  a  better,  judiciary 
than  heretofore.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  we  have  been  able  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  Whittlesey  and  Maynard,  and  Reynolds  and  Jordan. 

• 

Friday, 

I  wish  H.  had  written  his  own  address.  The  National  InteUigeneer  gives  it 
as  a  model  of  all  political  addresses,  present  and  future.  I  prosper  quite  well 
when  I  write  incog. 

There  is  much  need  of  sound  advice  as  to  whether  I  should  practice  law 
under  Ihe  new  Constitution  at  Auburn  or  at  Albany.  The  new  system  is  just 
adapted  to  my  habits  and  ways.  I  can  get  alon^  well  under  it  in  either  place ; 
better  of  course  in  Albany.  But  to  leave  home  —  aud  such  a  home  —  and 
fling  myself  into  a  heated  city!     I  shall  think  long  of  it. 

The  election  in  June  resulted  in  the  choice  of  an  able  and  creditable 
bench.  The  whole  array  of  judges  chosen  by  the  people  was  thought 
to  favorably  contrast  with  that  of  the  judges,  good  and  bad,  who  had 
at  previous  periods  been  appointed  by  Governors  or  Councils  of  A^)- 
pointment. 
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The  war  news  continued  Jiuspicious.  Taylor  remained  awaiting 
reinforcements,  but  neicher  disturbed  nor  menaced.  California  and 
New  Mexico  were  peaceably  held  bv  the  handful  of  Americans  who 
had  made  conquest  of  them.  Scott  was  climbing  from  the  lowlands 
of  the  sea-coast  to  the  higher  and  more  salubrious  regions  of  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico.  He  had  occupied  Jalapa,  captured  Perote,  and 
achieved  a  brilliant  victory  at  Cerro  Gordo.  The  officers  of  both 
commands  wei-e  winning  golden  opinions.  Seward's  two  old  friends 
at  Albany,  Colonel  Worth  and  General  Wool,  had  come  to  distinction 
and  rank,  second  only  to  the  chief  commanders  of  the  two  armies. 
Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  a  son-in-law  of  General  Taylor,  commanding 
a  Mississippi  regiment,  had  gjvined  great  credit,  and  when  disabled  by 
a  wound  at  Buena  Vista,  for  further  service  in  the  field,  had  been 
chosen  by  his  State  to  represent  her  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
names  of  May,  Bragg,  Fremont,  Stockton  and  Doniphan  were  grow- 
ing familiar  to  every  re.ider  of  the  newspapei*s.  Political  circles  were 
watching  carefully.  But  the  politicians,  though  keen  enough  to  per- 
ceive Taylor's  strength  as  a  candidate,  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  taking  him.  Neither  party,  as  yet,  felt  quite 
assured  as  to  his  political  predilections.  His  life  had  been  devoted  to 
the  military  service,  and  like  most  army  officers  he  had  kept  aloof 
from  politics.  Yet  two  things  about  him  were  known.  He  was  a 
Whig,  and  he  was  a  slave-holder.  One  of  these  characteristics  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Democrats  to  nominate  him,  and  the  other  was 
believed  by  Whigs  to  have  been  fatal  to  their  last  nominee,  Mr.  Clay. 

Among  the  incidents  at  Auburn  this  summer,  was  one  illustrating 
the  unconscious  rapidity  of  national  changes.  The  great  gate-way  of 
the  prison  opened  one  day  to  let  out  an  old  convict,  who  had  served  his 
allotted  term  of  twenty  years.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  found 
standing  on  the  railroad  track,  gazing  at  it  in  a  sort  of  bewildered 
amazement ;  and  asking,  "  what  those  long  bars  were  for  ?"  He  ac- 
cepted the  explanation  of  bystanders,  that  it  was  a  new  form  of  road 
by  which  one  could  go  to  Albany  in  a  day.  But  he  was  incredulous 
and  indignant,  when  told  that  a  message  could  be  sent  to  the  same 
place  and  an  answer  returned  in  five  minutes,  by  the  wires  and  poles 
above  his  head. 

Again  called  away  by  his  law  cases,  Seward  wrote  : 

Eagle  Tavern,  Monday  Eve.,  May  31,  1847. 

Although  quite  discoDtented  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  home  that 
has  become  so  attractive,  I  would  not  waste  a  day.  So  I  drew  my  Godwin 
from  tljc  capacious  great-coat  pocket,  took  a  chair  by  the  open  window  of  the 
post-ofiice  car,  and  alternately  read  the  small  treatise  in   my  hand,  and  the  ex- 
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pansive  and  ever- varying  volume  that  opened  its  leaves  before  me  throagh  the 
Umij  steam  ride.  It  was  almost  six  when  I  re:iched  the  Eagle.  The  venerable 
inn  rejoices  in  a  new  administration  conducted  bj  Houghton  &  Acker.  They 
are  always  well-disposed  friends,  and  the  servants  who  came  around  me  wore 
old,  familiar  faces. 

Albakt,  June  2,  18i7. 

Business  presses  me  more  here  than  at  home.    3Ij  clients  are  Gibson,  Com- 
ing and  Many,  and  one  of  them  is  here  whenever  I  am.    Harris  is  pressing  me 
to  come  to  Albany,  and  take  his  office.     He  makes  it  seem  very  attractive.     I 
^  have-not  yet  advised  or  cv^n  thought  seriously  about  it. 

•Washington,  J«iw«  11,  1847. 
■-»'  1  I  have  made  commas  and  semicolons  in  my  journey  until  now,  when  I  affix  a 
period.  We  eame  into  the  Federal  capital  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  at  eleven  in  the 
morning.  The  depot  is  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  halfway  from  the  Capitol 
to  Coleman's  —  which  was  Gatlsby's,  when  you  visited  Washington.  Our  walk 
from  the  car-liouse  to  the  hotel  in  the  morning,  and  suudry  successive  prome- 
nades on  the  same  route,  under  a  fierce  sun,  revealed  to  me  that  this  great 
avenue  was  on  the  line  of  the  Ecliptic.     It  is  never  in  the  shade  for  an  hour. 

'  Washington  has  not  the  levity  of  Paris  because  the  city  wants  the  wealth  to 
indulge  in  the  frivolity  that  relieves  idleness.  The  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, dispersed  about  the  city,  keep  their  inmates  very  industriously  en- 
gaged. The  petty  shops  are  without  customers.  There  is  no  trade,  compara- 
tively no  travel,  and  no  pastime.  In  the  winter  the  legislator  are  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent.  Senators,  Representatives,  Speakers,  Sergeants,  Pages  and 
Messengers  swarm  in  the  streets  and  in  the  hotels.  They  meet  you  at  table, 
on  the  avenue,  crowd  the  lobbies,  and  fill  the  drawing-rooms.  Now  the  Exec- 
utive Department  is  alone  seen  and  felt.  Here  and  there  are  officers  of  the 
army  or  of  the  navy,  coming  for  instructions.  Contractors  are  applying  to 
the   auditors  of  the  treasury,  and  the  inventors  examining  the  archives  df 

"the  Patent  Office.  All  these  have  a  look  of  independence  of  rather  noncha- 
lance. They  are  men  whose  fortunes  are  made,  as  they  thiuk^  They  are  safe. 
They  indulge  voracious  appetites,  and  have  the  luxuries  of  the  market,  which 
of  course  is  very  fine.-  Tlieywear  great  whiskers,  and  talk  loud  at  table  about 
their  visits  to  the  Secretaries,  and,  forsooth,  the  dust  on  their  coats,  and  the 
deep,  dark  shadow  of  their  countenances  support  their  pretensions. 

Of  course  the  executive  powers  here  arc  strangers  to  me  ;  scarcely  an  old, 
familiar,  friendly  face  presents  itself.  I  strolled  yesterday  throagh  the  Capitol 
grounds.  They  are  neat  and  pretty,  but  diminutive  and  artificial.  Among 
others  here  I  met  an  ex-Governor,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy,  shows 
how  the  free  spirit  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  an  Ameiican,  can  be  broken  into  the 
humble  routine  of  a  courtier.  Assiduous  he  is  to  all,  because  here  no  one  can 
know  from  what  quarter  the  capricious  breeze  of  popular  favor  may  blow  next. 

Ju7ie  12,  1847. 

After  writing  to  you  yesterday,  I  studied  the  business  that  called  me,  and 
then  rode  with  some  naval  officers  to  call  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  Mr. 
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Mason,  wliom  I  had  known  when  he  was  Attoraey-General.  He  is  a  fat, 
pleasant,  as^reeable  man.  of  how  much  talent  I  do  noi  certainly  know.  He 
has  just  returned  from  a  jaunt  with  the  President  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  was  honored  by  being  the  President's  alma  mater,  I  left  him 
and  dropped  into  the  War  Department,  where  I  found  Governor  Marcy  as 
calm  as  a  summer  morning,  awaiting  the  course  of  a  war,  which  had  already 
been  so  successful  as  to  save  its  authors  from  the  disgrace  of  failure ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  render  it  sure  that  they  must  give  place  to  the  military 
agents  who  had  won  such  amazing  victories.  No  one  can  sec  how  the  war  can 
be  continued  longer,  and  yet  nobody  has  discovered  any  indications  of  peace. 
From  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy's  I  fell  into  the  society  of  a  Democratic  Senator 
and  a  Democratic  Cherokee  Commissioner,  who  entertained  me  all  the  morn- 
ing, attended  me  to  my  lodgings,  and  dined  with  me.  I  am  amazed  at  nothing 
so  much  as  the  feebleness  of  this  Executive.  With  patronage  and  power  ex- 
ceeding that  of  almost  any  monarch,  he  has  not  affection  nor  oven  support  ; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  inspired  fear  among  his  own  beneficiaries.  He  is 
absolutely  without  a  party,  without  friends,  without  supporters.  All  around 
him,  even  in  his  Cabinet,  are  intrigues  for  the  succession.  The  worthy  gen- 
tlemen who  honored  me  with  their  company  are  of  the  opinion  that  Taylor 
must  be  the  next  President,  and  they  are  becoming  ready  for  that  event. 

Lancaster,  Pen??.,  June  13. 

*'  Marriage,^'  some  philosopher  has  said,  *'  is  a  union  founded  upon  contrasts.** 
There  you  are  at  home  all  your  life-long.  It  is  too  cold  to  travel  in  winter  and 
home  is  too  pleasant  in  summer  to  be  forsaken.  The  children  cannot  go  abroad 
and  must  not  be  left  at  home.  Here  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  roving  for  instruc- 
tion when  at  leisure,  and  diiven  abroad  continually  by  my  occupation.  How 
strange  a  thing  it  is  that  we  can  never  enjoy  each  others'  cares  and  pleasures, 
except  at  intervals. 

Lancaster  is  a  city  and  contains  about  ten  thousand  people.  The  streets  are 
regular,  clean,  and  well  paved ;  the  buildings  eminently  substantial  and  com- 
fortable, although  not  particularly  tasteful.  Few  American  towns  present 
an  aspect  of  so  much  wealth.  We  arrived  at  four.  Negotiations  were  com- 
pleted at  six,  and  at  nine  I  had  all  the  papers  signed,  sealed  and  delivered. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  great  Pennsylvania  Whig  leader  of  our  school, 
called,  and  revived  old  recollections  of  our  association  in  the  anti-masonic 
convention  at  Baltimore.  I  sank  to  rest,  weary  and  lonely,  at  eleven  o'clock ; 
and  through  the  livelong  night  heard  the  annunciation  of  the  progress  of  the 
hours;  first,  by  the  shrill  German  house  clock  that  regulates  affairs  at  the 
Swan  Inn ;  then  repeated  by  the  iron  tongue  of  the  town  clock;  and  then  re- 
iterated in  a  chant  by  the  watchman  under  my  window,  ^*one  o'clock  and  all  is 

I  met  Amos  Ellmaker,  a  lawyer  living  here  in  1831.  In  1832  we  nomi- 
nated him  for  Vice-President  with  Mr.  Wirt.  ^  called  at  his  house  this  morn- 
ing and  found  he  was  sinking  under  premature  old  age  and  infirmities.  Six- 
teen years,  what  changes  do  they  make  in  the  human  family,  in  the  domestic 
circle,  as  well  as  in  national  combinations! 


*■ . 
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Ireland  was  novr  in  mourning.  O'Connell  was  dead.  The  national 
grierover  the  loss  of  the  **  Liberator"  was  deep  and  sincere.  It  was 
echoed  across  the  Atlantic.  To  every  mind  the  questions  presented 
themselves:  ^'  Will  he  have  any  successor?  Can  any  other  man  so  sway 
the  Irish  people?    Or  if  any  does,  will  he  move  them  to  good  or  evil?  ** 

In  New  York  there  was  an  earnest  desire  that  Seward  should  be- 
come his  eulogist^  and  the  22d  of  September  was  designated.  He 
wrote  to  Weed: 

AUBUBH,  Aufftuit  27, 1847. 

It  seems  a  jnty  that  we  cannot  elect  General  Taylor  withoat  drawing  into 
our  ranks  all  that  is  venal  and  base  in  the  other  party.  Was  it  so  when  Jack- 
son was  elected?  If  so,  we  must  have  had  a  good  riddance  of  all  our  allies 
who  joined  the  conquering  army.  That  last  letter  of  T^ylor*8  wUl  do  no  harm 
to  him,  although  it  woald  be  enough  to  ruin  any  other  person. 

How  does  Greeley  bear  your  indirect  disclaimers  and  reproofs?  ID  enough, 
I  should  think.  He  is  certainly  the  most  abused  man  in  the  world.  He  pro- 
vokes eveiybody  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  then  gives  them  his  own  columns  to 
bchibor  him  in.  Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  his  kindling  a  religious 
fanaticism  against  himself  by  his  review  of  that  miserable  humbug  "  Davis* 
Revelations  9  " 

While  attending  court  in  Ithaca,  he  received  intelligence  from  An- 
bnm  that  Freeman  had  died  in  his  cell.  The  case  had  attracted  so 
mach  attention  among  medical  men,  that  there  was  a  general  desire 
for  a  post-mortem  examination.  Some  of  the  resident  physicians 
telegraphed  Doctors  Brigham  and  McCall,  who  came  from  TJtica. 
With  Doctors  Briggs,  Fosgate,  Van  Epps,  Hyde#  Luce,  a  number  of 
lawyers  and  others  assembled  to  witness  the  examination.  The  brain 
was  carefully  dissected.  ''It  presented  the  appearance  of  chronic 
disease.  The  skull  itself  appeared  diseased;  temporal  bone  carious; 
internal  structures  of  the  ear  destroyed.''  It  did  not  need  even  medi- 
cal knowledge  to  perceive  that  such  a  brain  was  incompatible  with 
sanity.  The  testimony  of  his  keeper,  that  the  muscles  of  his  face  hud 
been  paralyzed  and  his  mouth  drawn  to  one  side  for.  weeks  before  his 
death,  was  amply  explained.  For  once  doctors  did  not  differ.  All 
agreed  to  the  statement  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Brigham  and  signed  by  him- 
self and  six  others. 

Hardly  a  month   intervened  before  the  time  appointed   for  the 

O'Connell  oration.     Its  preparation  was  to  be  accomplished  at  snch 

intervals  as  could  be  snatched  from  the  duties  of  the  law  office.     A 

letter  to  Weed  said: 

Auburn,  September  15,  1847. 

Making  orations  in  a  country  lawjer^s  office  is  iis  hard  a  task  as  writing 
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friends  are  disappointed  in  it  they  must  be  careful  not  to  push  me  into  new 
enterprises.  It  has  seemed  best  to  me  to  write  about  O'Conneli  as  I  felt  and 
thought,  without  tempering  my  speech  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and 
country. 

On  the  evening  before  the  gathering  at  Castle  Garden,   Seward 

wrote: 

New  York,  September  21,  1847. 

My  oration,  for  better,  for  worse,  is  already,  at  eight  o'clock  Tuesday  even- 
ing, in  the  type  of  the  Tribune,  Tiie  weather  is  fine,  and  there  is  expectation 
of  a  great  assemblage. 

I  break  oft  to  read  the  proof  of  my  speech,  which  I  suppose  will  reach  your 
eyes  as  soon  as  this  disjointed  letter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  thousands  of  O'Connell's  countrymen 
were  in  the  streets,  and  long  before  the  appointed  time  Castle  Garden 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  On  Seward's  appearance  he  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  welcome,  which  died  away  into  com])lete  silence  as 
he  stepped  forward  upon  the  platform  and  commenced: 

There  is  sad  news  from  Genoa.  An  aged  and  weary  pilgrim,  who  can  travel 
no  further,  passes  beneath  the  gate  of  one  of  her  ancient  palaces,  saying  with 
pious  resignation,  as  he  enters  its  silent  chambers:  "Well,  it  is  God*s  will 
that  I  shall  never  see  Rome.  I  am  disappointed.  But  I  am  ready  to  die.  It 
is  all  right."  The  superb  though  fading  **  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean  "  holds 
anxious  watch,  through  ten  long  days,  over  the  majestic  stranger's  wasting 
frame.  And  now  death  is  there;  the  '* Liberator"  of  Ireland  has  sunk  to  rest 
in  the  Cradle  of  Columbus. 

The  oration  continued  in  historic  resume  of  the  experiences  of  Ire- 
land during  a  thousand  years,  its  conquest  by  Great  Britain  and  its 
condition  since  that  period.  Then  sketching  the  life  of  O'Connell, 
born  in  the  same  year  that  the  first  blow  for  American  Independence 
was  struck  at  Lexington,  it  analyzed  his  character  and  the  questions 
of  the  century  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  the  agitation  which  he 
commenced  and  carried  to  successful  accomplishment  against  the  laws 
imposing  disabilities.  Then  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  ''monster 
meetings  "  for  repeal,  of  the  arrest,  trial  and  imprisonment,  reversal 
of  judgment,  exile  and  death,  he  said: 

Stop  now  and  write  an  epitaph  for  Daniel  O'Connell !  He  gave  liberty  of 
conscience  to  Europe,  and  renewed  the  revolutions  of  the  kingdoms  toward 
universal  freedom,  which  had  been  arrested  by  tlie  anarchy  of  France. 

In  the  closing  part  of  the  address,  Seward  reverted  to  tlic  problem 
which  had  engrossed  so  much  of  his  thought  during  tlie  preceding 
year.     He  told  his  audience  that  the  agitation  in  Ireland  was: 
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Only  one  of  the  incidents  of  an  all-peirading  phenomenon:  the  dissolution 
of  monarchical  and  aristocratical  governments,  and  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracies in  their  place.  I  know  this  change  must  come,  for  even  the  men- 
aced governments  feel  and  confess  it.  I  kuow  that  it  will  be  resisted,  for  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  power  to  relax.  It  is  a  fearful  inquiry,  how  shall  that 
change  be  passed?  Is  every  step  of  human  progress  to  be  marked  by  blood? 
Must  the  nations,  after  groaning  for  ages  under  vicious  institutions,  wade 
through  deeper  seas  to  reach  that  condition  of  more  perfect  liberty?  Or  shall 
they  l>e  able  to  change  their  forms  of  government,  by  slow  and  measured  de- 
grees, so  as  to  adapt  them  peacefully  to  the  progress  of  the  age? 

On  his  way  home  to  Auburn,  he  found  flags  waving,  newspapers 
exultant,  and  the  people  jubilant  over  new  victories  in  Mexico.  Scott 
had  pushed  on  rapidly  over  the  table-lands,  entered  the  historic  valley 
of  the  capital,  encountering  and  defeating  the  Mexican  army  at  Con- 
trcras,  San  Antonio  and  Churubusco.  General  Worth  had  pursued 
the  flying  enemy  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Santa  Anna  had 
asked,  through  a  flag  of  truce,  an  armistice,  and  Trist,  the  American 
Plenipotentiary,  had  improved  the  occasion  to  open  negotiations  for 
peace.  After  ten  days  of  fruitless  delay,  hostilities  had  recommenced. 
The  bloody  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey  and  the  storming  of  Chepultepec 
had  followed.  Worth  and  Quitman  had  reached  the  city  by  the  San 
Cosme  aqueduct  and  the  Belen  gate.  After  a  desultory  but  sanguin- 
ary struggle  in  the  streets,  with  the  enemy  in  the  windows  and  on  the 
housetops,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  planted  in  the  Grand  Plaza, 
and  the  American  troops  were  garrisoning  the  "  Halls  of  the  Monte- 
zumas." 
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Caucuses,  ConrentioDS  and  Candidates.  The  Vice-Presidencj.  Clay's  Lexington  Speech. 
*'  The  Diversions  of  Purlej."  Winthrop.  Walker.  War  Tares.  Generals  and  States- 
men.    Reform  in  Europe.     Pius  IX.     "  The  Proviso." 

September  brought  its  usual  caucnses,  conventions,  and  public 
meetings.  When  the  Whig  State  Convention  met  it  nominated  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  for  Comptroller,  Christopher  Mororan  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Alvah  Hunt  for  Treasurer,  Ambrose  L.  Jordan  for  Attornev- 
General,  and  Charles  Cook  for  Canal  Commissioner.  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Gardiner  having  been  elected  a  Judge  of  the  new  Court  of  Appeals 
in  June,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  in   September,  authorizing  the 
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election  of  a  Lieutenanc-Gorernor  to  till  the  vacancy.  The  Whigs 
had,  accordiugly,  again  nominated  Hamilton  Fish,  their  candidate  of 
the  previous  year. 

When  the  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Syracuse,  there  was 
found  to  be  a  large  number  of  contestants  for  seats.  A  temporary  organ- 
ization only  led  to  fresh  disputes.  Preston  King,  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  "  Barn-Burner  "  faction  refused  to  act  as  oflB- 
cers  ;  and  the  **  Hunkers  "  took  control  of  the  Convention.  The  break 
in  the  party  was  inevitable.  The  issue  was  at  hand  in  the  *'  Wilmot 
Proviso.'*  This  was  embodied  in  a  resolution  by  James  R.  Doolittle 
and  offered  by  David  Dudley  Field,  Of  course,  the  "  Hunker''  ma- 
jority voted  it  down ;  and  amid  a  burst  of  excitement  the  ''  Barn- 
Burners"  withdrew.  The  **  Hunkers,"  left  in  possession  of  the  hall, 
nominated  a  state  ticket,  pledged  their  fidelity  to  the  national  admin- 
istration, and  to  the  **  Compromises  of  the  Constitution."  The  Rad- 
ical faction  retired  to  Herkimer,  organized  a  fresh  Convention,  of 
which  Churchill  C.  Cambreliug  was  President ;  John  Van  Buren  was 
appointed  to  draft  the  address  to  the  people.  Uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  proclaimed ;  but  it  was  deemed 
wise  not  to  nominate  a  ticket. 

The  "  Barn-Burnei's  "  had  struck  the  key-note  of  popular  sentiment, 
in  avowing  themselves  for  ''  Free  Soil."  But  would  they  adhere  to  it? 
This  was  the  universal  query  ;  and  one  that  few  were  prepared  to 
answer. 

From  Albany,  Seward  wrote  home  : 

Eagle  Tavern,  Saturday  Morning. 

Weed  came  last  eveniug  and  gave  me 'a  full  account  of  the  Convention  at  Syra- 
cuse, which  seems  to  have  proceeded  exactly  as  he  wished,  in  all  material  respects. 
The  "  Barn -Burners  "  are  bent  on  defeating  the  Democratic  ticket ;  and  John 
Van  Buren  bad  a  meeting  at  the  Capitol  last  night,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  *'  Bam- Burners  "  was  eloquently  set  forth.  The  Whigs  may  expect  to 
carry  their  ticket  by  some  30,000  majority. 

This  morning  I  met  two  Democratic  Irishmen,  long  leaders  of  the  party 

here,  now  divided,  and  criminating  each  other  on  the  subject  of  John  Van 

Buren.    It  was  quite  entertaining  to  hear  a  description  of  his  ])rinciples,  when 

the  principles  were  identical  with  those  for  which  the  party,  less  than  a  year 

ago,  denounced  me. 

Albany,  October  14,  1847.  --^ 

I  spent  'last  evening  at  Weed's,  with  him  and  Benedict.  Weed's  star  is  I 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  is  as  busy  in  political  niTaii*s  now  as  he  was  in 
the  days  of  his  **Dictatorslnp. '*  The  sum  of  his  speculations  at  tlie  present 
moment  is,  that  the  Whig  party  are  to  succeed  in  the  State  this  fall ;  that  mat- 
ters shape  decidedly  toward  Mr.  Clay's  nomination  next  year,  with  that  of  a 
friend  of  yours  for  V.  P.,  but  that  success  would  be  doubtful.  <^ 
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October  15. 
To-day  I  have  Tentured  to  the  Capitol  for  the  first  time.  Every  year  the 
magaitude  of  tilings  here  grows  less  and  less  ia  my  view.  I  looked  iu  on  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  to-day,  and  wondered  that  I  should  ever  have  bated  my 
breath  in  awe  of  them.  Their  debates,  full  of  importance  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, seemed  to  me  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable."  The  old  apple-woman  in 
the  rotunda  would  fain  have  made  me  believe  that  the  times  have  deterio- 
rated. She  complained  that  she  sat  there  without  selling  the  worth  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day,  which  was  a  pitiful  contrast  to  her  magnificent  profits  ander 
the  old  regime.  I  found  myself  merely  an  historical  personage.  My  bust  that 
graces  the  Library  was  regarded  with  something  of  the  deference  people  pay 
to  mere  antiquity. 

Albaitt,  Saturday  Night. 

There  is  a  bright  moon  in  the  sky,  and  it  shames  the  light  upon  my  table. 
It  seems  to  reproach  me  for  not  having  gone  to  spend  to-morrow  with  you, 
since  the  journey  would  have  cost  only  two  days.  I  am  quite  ignorant  of 
what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  are  thinking.  I  fear  you  are  thinking  too 
steadily  of  your  boy  far  away  in  Mexico.  You  have  not  learned  to  remember 
that  he  is  a  man.  The  passions  and  pursuits  of  manhood  vary  much  from 
wiiat  a  mother  would  hope  for  her  child. 

Labor  here  is  something  like  this —  from  breakfast  to  dinner  I  spend,  with 
little  interruption,  in  study  either  in  my  room  or  at  the  State  Library.  As 
soon  as  I  ;'each  my  room  after  dinner  visitors  come  in ;  some  on  business,  some 
on  politics,  some  to  make  friendly  calls;  and  my  work  and  I  make  acquaint- 
ance ngain  at  nine,  at  ten,  at  eleven,  just  as  the  mercy  of  my  friends  has  been 
manifested.  I  am  weary,  weary  to  death  of  this  eternal  pressure  of  occupa- 
tion which  leaves  me  no  leisure  for  the  society  of  my  family  and  for  enjoy- 
ment of  books.  I  look  upon  my  life,  busy  as  it  is,  as  a  waste.  All  that  I 
know  of  my  family  is  learned  in  occasional  visits.  All  the  knowledge  I  acquire 
is  stolen  from  tiresome  occupation.  I  know  not  that  there  is  ever  to  be  a 
change;  yet  I  feel  that  I  deserve  one.  I  have  not  even  time  nor  opportunity 
to  do  good.  I  live  in  a  world  that  needs  my  sympathies,  but  the  pressure 
obliges  me  to  labor  continually  for  the  lucre  that  is  due  to  others. 

Man  (lay,  October  19. 

The  political  horoscope  is  dark.  Things  now  indicate  a  design  to  nominate 
C,  with  the  person  we  spoke  of  under  him.  That  person  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  lie  will  not  consent  to  this. 

I  am  glad  yon  have  saved  so  many  grapes,  and  saved  so  many  more  by  giv- 
ing them  away. 

The  Whig  party  in  New  York  had,  for  years,  contained  many  op- 
ponents of  slavery  ;  although  the  party,  as  a  whole,  had  only,  by  suc- 
cessive steps,  come  to  consider  it  a  proper  subject  for  political  action. 
In  1846,  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  ''  had  their  hearty  approval.  A  portion 
took   what  they  considered  more  conservative  ground,  and  opposed 
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whatever  would  tend  to  alienate  the  Southern  Whigs.  But  this  portion 
as  yet  were  passive,  rather  than  active,  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
party.  Their  opposition  to  *'  Weed  and  Seward  "  was  stated  to  be 
largely  based  on  their  apprehensions  that,  if  those  leaders  were  allowed 
to  have  their  way,  they  would  make  the  Whig  an  "Abolition  Party '* 
and  imperil  the  Union.  The  Whig  State  Convention  this  year  had 
uneqaivocally  indorsed  the  "  Proviso,"  and  declared  for  **  no  more 
slave  territory. '' 

The  2d  of  November  was  election  day.  The  Whigs  went  to  the 
polls  with  enthusiasm;  the  Democrats,  "Hunkers"  and  "Barn- 
Burners,"  with  stronger  hostility  to  each  other  than  to  their  Whig 
enemy.  As  soon  as  the  polls  had  closed,  and  returns  began  to  come 
in,  it  was  evident  that  the  demoralized  and  divided  party  was  de- 
feated. The  Whigs  had  elected  the  Executive  oflficers  and  had  car- 
ried the  Legislature.  Three  days  later  the  Evening  Journal  contained 
the  "big  eagle,"  bearing  in  its  beak  and  claws  mottoes  exulting  in  a 
victory  against  **  Slavery  extension,"  and  declaring  that  in  the  new 
territories  "Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude"  should  be 
permitted  to  exist. 

Mr.  Morgan,  having  been  elected  Secretary  of  State,  was  preparing 
to  go  to  Albany  to  reside.  The  loss  of  a  partner  would  render  it  nec- 
essary for  Seward  to  remain  more  constantly  at  Auburn,  and  the  j^ro- 
ject  of  a  law-office  at  Albany,  almost  abandoned  before,  was  now 
definitely  ended. 

As  the  official  canvass  was  completed,  it  revealed  that  the  "  Liberty 
Party"  vote  was  greatly  reduced.  Even  its  most  obstinate  adherents 
were  beginning  to  perceive  that,  with  two  great  and  powerful  parties 
in  the  field,  opposed  to  slavery  extension,  there  would  be  no  longer 
need  of  a  little  and  powerless  one.  The  mission  of  the  "  Liberty  . 
Party  "  was  ended,  though  some  of  its  leaders  did  not  realize  the  fact. 
It  bad  done  its  part  in  aiding  to  make  the  slavery  question  an  issue 
between  the  great  political  organizations,  by  whom  it  was  henceforth 
to  be  fought  out  to  the  end. 

Once  more  attending  court  at  Albany,  he  resumed  his  correspond- 
ence with  home.  The  engrossing  topic  among  politicians  at  the  capi- 
tal was  Mr.  Clay's  great  speech  at  Lexington,  and  the  probabilities  of 
his  nomination  in  1848: 

Albany,  Thursday  Evening. 

You  have  read  Mr.  Clay's  speech  before  this  time.  It  is  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful and  will  aflfect  many  minds.  But  it  is  too  late.  This  is  just  such  a 
speech  as  Mr.  Clay  ought  to  have  made  four  years  ago.  Then  it  would  have 
prevented  the  annexation  of  Texas,  or  at  least  the  war. 
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Thc  movement  for  Mr.  Clay  serves  the  purpose  of  coolirmiDg  his  friend*  and 
his  advenarie*  equally  in  their  friendship  and  oppositioir.  without  changing 
the  attitude  of  a  man. 

Friday  Morning. 

Weed  sees  the  movement  at  Lexington  just  as  it  seemed  to  me  at  home.  I 
suppose  in  due  time  we  shall  have  his  views  in  the  Jimrnal. 

Mr.  Clay^s  notices  of  slavery  and  of  the  extension  of  slavery  will  not  satisfy 
the  North.  But  on  this  subject  I  do  not  S|)eak  here.  His  friends  are  quite 
willing  to  thiuk  better  of  mc  now  than  formerly,  having  generally  come  to 
the  conclusion,  it  is  said,  that  they  will  practice  the  magnanimity  of  placing 
me  in  the  same  bark  with  Ccesar.  I  cannot,  therefore,  speak  with  freedom.  If 
I  speak  what  I  think  it  seems  ungracious,  and  some  would  think  discontented. 
Yet  it  mortifies  me  to  see  that  I  am  so  little  understood,  as  to  be  regarded  aa 
willing  to  sacrifice  principle  for  the  hope  of  even  a  prosperous  voyage  under  a 
chief  who  rejects  so  much  that  I  think  is  in  his  power  to  carry  in  the  vessel 

Albany,  Natemher  28. 

I  dropped  into  Little*s  last  evening  and  brought  away  Home  Tooke's 
'*  Diversions  of  Purley.''  Rising  this  morning,  weary  and  sick,  I  found  the 
book  full  of  instruction  and  amusemeut. 

I  find  myself  too  unwell  to  sit  longer,  so  will  resume  my  place  on  the  sofa, 
and  continue  the  interesting  research  into  the  history  of  conjunctions,  prepo- 
sitions and  adverbs.  It  is  a  very  curious  study,  that  which  is  the  theme  of 
Home  Tooke's  book.  I  hope  you  may  find  time  to  look  at  it.  I  shall  take 
the  book  home  with  me.  Fred  must  read  it  earlier  in  life  than  I,  as  be  must 
correct  my  errors  in  education. 

From  Washington  now  came  news  of  the  meeting  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress,  and  the  election  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop  as  Speaker.  Caleb 
B.  Smith,  an  Indiana  Whig,  was  assigned  to  the  chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories.  Early  in  the  session,  HaiTey  Putnam,  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  Erie  district  of  New  York,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion **  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico.'* 
This  issue,  it  was  evident,  would  not  be  permitted  to  sleep.  Another 
question  requiring  immediate  attention  was  that  of  paying  the  **  price 
of  glory."  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  to  be  met,  new  regiments  to 
be  raised,  and  Scott's  army  to  be  reinforced.  Robert  J.  Walker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  elaborate  report,  pointed  out  the 
various  methods  of  meeting  the  national  liabilities.  A  tea  and  coffee 
tax  was  proposed,  and  became  at  once  a  subject  of  discussion.     Seward 

wrote  to  Weed: 

Auburn,  December  14,  1847. 

The  organization  of  the  Whig  House  has  been  effected  very  well.  I  think. 
In  an  emergency  so  critical  as  the  present  I  admire  the  firmness  and  fidelity 
wl)icli  so  great  a  number  have  exiiibited.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Walkers  report 
on  tl)e  treasury  and  revenue  system?     Altliough  somewhat  florid  in  parts,  it  is 
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a  very  able  paper,  and  notwithstanding  its  theories,  will  be  well  received. 
Shall  not  our  friends  wisely  second  the  President  s  demand  for  tnxins^  tea  and 
cotfee?  I  judge,  perhaps  erroneously,  that  the  country  is  to  be  held  for  a 
while  to  look  upon  demonstrations  of  the  respective  strength  of  the  ijreat 
Warrior  and  the  great  Pacificator  in  the  South.  Can  it  Imj  doubtful  which 
will  win  in  the  South?  The  Warrior  bids  fair  to  carry  both  or  all  parties 
there.     The  Puciticator,  a  part  only  of  one. 

Battles  and  victories  were  past,  and  now  came  the  period  of  criti- 
cism. The  reports  of  commanders  were  scrutinized.  As  usual,  there 
was  no  general  without  friends  to  claim  that  he  had  been  neglected 
or  ill-treated  by  superior  authority;  none  without  detractors  to  claim 
that  his  exploits  had  been  unduly  magnified.  However,  the  public, 
as  between  military  men  and  civilians,  was  inclined  to  side  with  the 
former.  Secretary  Marcy's  sagacious  management  of  armies  and 
commanders  received  occasional  and  passing  commendation,  but  no 
such  eulogies  as  were  bestowed  upon  the  heroes  of  the  field.  Scott 
was  claimed  to  have  outdone  Cortez  in  his  conquest  of  Mexico.  Tay- 
lor was  declared  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  "  Old  Hero  of  New  Orleans." 
Doniphan  was  said  to  differ  from  Xenophon  only  by  a  syllable,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  merits  of  his  successful  march.  In  the  various 
courts-martial  now  going  on,  instituted  by  the  government  against 
commanders,  and  by  commanders  against  each  other,  Fremont,  Worth 
and  Scott  were  deemed  victims  of  pei*secution,  while  Shields,  Quitman 
and  Pillow  each  had  their  partisans. 

European  journals  this  winter. brought  news  of  a  money  panic  in 
England  with  disastrous  effects.  Ireland  was  sending  off  emigrants 
by  thousands.  Denmark  was  abolishing  slavery  in  her  West  India 
Islands.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  in  the  Swiss  Republic,  which  was 
claimed  as  fresh  proof  that  republics  were  impossible  in  Europe. 
Yet  Republican  theorists  and  revolutionists  were  active  and  confident 
there.  Reforms  in  Italy,  entered  upon  by  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IX,  had 
startled  Europe,  and  were  greeted  by  enthusiastic  public  demonstra- 
tions in  the  United  States.  It  began  to  look  as  if,  while  Republican 
America  was  extending  slavery,  monarchical  Europe  had  suddenly 
become  an  admirer  of  freedom. 

At  Albany  attending  court,  Seward  found  the  busy  scene  which 
always  accompanies  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  Legislature  had 
organized  ;  the  Governor's  message  had  been  sent  in  ;  the  Comptrol- 
ler's report  submitted  ;  the  new  Court  of  Appeals  had  opened,  and- 
active  discussions  were  going  on  in  both  Houses,  and  their  lobbies, 
over  "  Free  Soil "  resolutions,  and  proposed  votes  of  thanks  to  Gene- 
rals Scott  and  Taylor. 
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Before  departing  from  Albany,  Seward  had  arged  sach  members  of 
the  Legislature  as  sought  his  counsel,  to  pass  resolutions  instructing 
the  New  York  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  vote  for 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  to  be  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico .  He  Wiis  soon  to  see  at  the  national  capital  how  far  any  such  in- 
structions from  the  North  would  prevail. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
1848. 

War  News  at  Washiogtoo.  Polk,  Scott,  and  Fremoot.  Presidential  Aspirants.  Clajr^ 
McLean,  and  Corwin.  Balls  and  Dinners.  The  White  House.  The  Treatj  of  Peace. 
Death  of  John  Qaincj  Adams.  "The  Comer-Stone."  Rerolutionarj  Movements  in 
Europe.    Oration  on  Adams  Before  the  Legislature. 

Washington,  January  19,  1848. 

Herb  I  am,  after  a  long  and  lonesome  joomcy.  I  was  at  the  Capitol  from 
twelve  until  three,  dined  at  four,  received  visits  till  seven  or  eight,  and  closed 
the  evening  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Adams. 

Every  thing  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war  is  involved  in  confusion,  more 
difficult  to  read  here  than  at  the  distance  you  are  removed.  It  begins  to  be 
thought  that  the  Administration  contemplates  the  conquest  and  consolidation 
of  all  Mexico.  Its  organs  deny  this.  The  Whigs  are  becoming  generally  very 
apprehensive  of  such  gigantic  schemes,  which*  they  regard  as  certain  to  pro- 
duce a  subversion  of  the-  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  opposition  to  supplies  of  men  and  money  for 
the  war  is  assuming  formidable  character.  Many  think  that  the  supplies  will 
be  withheld,  but  I  do  not  concur  in  that  opinion. 

The  Southern  States  are  falling  off  from  Mr.  Clay  and  are  arraying  themselves 
on  the  side  of  General  Taylor.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  even  Kentucky  has, 
in  her  Legislature,  avowed  preference  for  General  Taylor.  All  this  produces 
no  effect  on  the  great  Western  statesman.  He  is  surrounded  Iiere  by  admirers 
who  consist  of  two  classes  —  impracticable  politicians  and  unreasoning  personal 
devotees,  who  adhere  to  hira  from  habit  and  affection.  I  was  Invited  by  Mr. 
Dixon  of  Connecticut  to  meet  Mr.  Clay  at  dinner,  but  was  prevented  by  my 
previous  engagement.  While  sittinc:  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  Mr.  Clay  came 
in  and  took  a  seat  beside  me.  He  was  looking  vigorous  and  fresh  as  ever.  He 
immediately  asked  me  if  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  I  was  the  author  of  Gov- 
ernor Young's  **  message  on  the  war."  I  was  happily  able  to  excuse  myself 
from  any  such  responsibility.  Mr.  Clay  reasoned  with  me  to  show  that  the 
\Vhi*T  party  ought  to  take  the  ground  he  had  assumed  at  Lexington,  although 
he  did  not  allude  to  liis  speech  and  resolutions  directly. 
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January  21. 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  wostiugtimc  here  ia  worse  than  useless  indolence.  For- 
tunacely  I  can  cousoio  myself  with  tlie  rcdection  that  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
louni^rs  about  this  Democratic  court  my  occupation  is  the  least  disreputable. 
The  debates  in  the  Senate  were  spirited  yesterday.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Adams 
enfamillc.  The  circle  wa.<«  made  up  bv  the  venerable  patriarch,  3Irs.  Adams, 
the  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Adams,  a  niece,  Miss  Adams,  Miss  Johnson, 
of  Utica,  and  three  nephews.  The  result  of  my  falling  among  so  many  young 
people  was,  an  engagement  to  attend  Mrs.  John  Adams  to  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Clay,  with  much  difficulty,  shut  out  all  visitors  at  hulf-past  seven,  and 
engaged  me  in  a  discussion  of  his  position,  duties,  and  prospects.  His  manner 
was  conciliatory,  kind,  and  modest.  I  reviewed  with  him  the  events  of  many 
years,  and  explained  what  had  appeared  to  be  perverseness.  He  thinks  that 
he  does  not  personally  desire  to  be  a  candidate,  and  thinks  that  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  but  he  does  not  fully  understand  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind. 

January  22. 

On  Thursday  evening  I  attended  Mrs.  John  Adams  and  other  ladies  to  the 
assembly.  It  was  a  gay  and  brilliant  scene,  in  which  one  could  see  whatever 
there  is  of  wealth  and  rank  in  Washington.  The  party  was  called  select.  A 
lady  from  New  York  was  voted  the  belle  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Gaines,  who 
has  just  received  an  estate  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  was,  of  course, 
a  very  attractive  person,  and  I  was  gratified  in  seeing  that  her  modesty  was 
increased  by  this  striking  reverse  of  fortune.  Balls  are  wearisome  to  me  at 
all  times.  I  left  at  half- past  twelve.  The  company  remained  until  four  or 
five. 

Yesterday,  I  dined  with  Commander  DeKay,  and  in  the  evening  T  presented 
myself  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Polk  at  the  White  House.  It  was  a  comfort- 
less crowd,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  irksome  to  them  as  it  was  to  me.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Polk  looked  worn  and  haggard.  ^\\q  bad  faded  much  since  I  had 
last  seen  her.  The  White  House  is  a  cheerless,  unfurnished  palace  that  wears 
no  air  of  domestic  peace  or  quiet. 

Coming  home  last  evening  I  found  two  young  Mexicans,sonsof  thelate  Em- 
peror Iturbide,  who  had  been  educated  in  this  country,  after  the  execution  of 
their  father  for  his  fatal  ambition.  The  older  has  traveled  much  in  Europe; 
the  other,  a  gay  and  joyous  young  man,  had  returned  to  Mexico,  taken  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  had  been  captured,  and  is  now  a  prisoner  of  war  on  parole. 
My  heart  went  forth  to  him  for  his  goodness,  because  he  said  to  me  that  he 
hoped  my  son  would  come  home  safely  from  his  perilous  adventures. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  long  interview  with  Thomas  Corwin,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  President;  and  to-day  I  missed  a  similar  one  by  the  absence  of  Judge  Mc- 
Lean from  his  lodgings.  I  dined  to-day  with  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Winthrop ; 
to-morrow  at  home  with  some  friends;  on  Monday  with  Judge  Wayne  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  I  trust  to  turn  my  back  upon  the 
capital. 
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Washikgton,  January  23. 

Here  is  another  of  a  long  saccession  of  sonnv  days,  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  winter.  Mr.  Iturbide  tells  me  that  this  is  quite  like  the  winters 
in  3Iexico,  that  is,  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  warm  in  the  sunshine,  and 
cool  in  the  shade. 

Nothing  worth  recording,  perhaps,  has  happened  to  or  near  me  since  yester- 
day. I  tell  a  tale  only  of  eating  and  drinking,  with  persons  who  are  strangers 
to  you,  and  whom  you  are,  perhaps  wisely,  determined  shall  always  remain  so. 
It  has  become  irksome  to  me.  After  writing  you  yesterday,  I  bad  another 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Corwin,  whom  they  call  **Tom  Corwin"or  the 
**  Wagon  Boy."  He  is  a  truly  kind,  benevolent,  and  gifted  man.  He  seems 
to  forego  all  hope  of  the  Presidency,  just  now  at  least.  I  dined  with  the 
Speaker.  The  chief  members  of  the  party  were  Judge  3IcLean,  Mr.  Rive?, 
Colonel  Taylor,  brother  of  **  Rough  and  Ready,"  and  Harding,  the  artist,  it 
was  amusing  to  mark  the  respect  shown  to  Colonel  Taylor.  It  was  ominous 
to  Judge  McLean.    The  Judge  broke  away  from  the  party  when  I  did,  and 

attended  me  to  my  lodgings.- 

Monday  NtghU 

It  is  amazing  how  busy  an  idler  can  be.  The  most  regular  plans  are  broken 
in  upon  by  the  most  unexpected  diversions.  I  fell  yesterday  into  the  military 
circle,  and  learned  that  Colonel  Belknap  is  to  take  command  of  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  to  which  Augustus  is  attached,  and  that  the  Colonel  would 
leave  town  to-morrow  morning.  I*  therefore,  called  on  liim  this  evening,  and 
gave  him  a  letter  to  our  boy.  The  Colonel  is  a  bluff,  frank,  kindbearted,  trutli- 
ful  mnn. 

To-day  I  have  attended  for  an  hour  or  two  the  court  martial  ordered  for  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Fremont,  and  have  listened  with  delight  to  his  beautiful  de- 
fense, which  he  read  with  great  precision  and  good  taste. 

Washington,  'January  29,  1848. 

You  will  have  seen  that  the  President  has  recalled  General  Scott,  and  has 
instituted  a  court  of  inquiry.  This  is,  very  naturally,  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint by  the  Whigs  in  Congress,  though  some  hint  that  both  proceedings  are 
in  compliance  with  requests  made  by  the  General  himself.  It  will  be,  at  all 
events,  a  great  calamity  to  the  Administration.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
war  have  made  it  endurable  thus  far,  but  all  its  interest  and  attraction  will 
have  ceased  when  Scott  as  well  as  Taylor  shall  have  left  the  field,  and  the  war 
shall  have  come  to  be  a  mere  provincial  charge,  like  the  war  with  the  Semi- 
noles  in  Florida. 

The  presidential  canvass  loses  none  of  its  heat.  It  seems  now  to  be  con- 
fined to  Clay  and  Taylor.  The  former  the  strongest,  but  supposed  to  be 
growing  weaker;  and  the  latter  expected  to  be  very  formidable,  but  somehow 
finding  it  difllTeult  to  obtain  position.  Mr.  Greeley  has  gone  home,  confitlent 
of  defeating  Taylor  at  all  events,  but  shaken  in  regard  to  the  success  of  Mr. 
Clay.  That  gentleman  is  bland  and  persuasive  as  ever,  and  one  set  of  ad- 
mirers only  give  place  to  another.  Matrons  save  the  gloves  he  has  pressed  for 
relics,  and  young  ladies  insist  on  kissing  him  in  public  assemblies.     Did  ever 
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the  fashionable  of  elect  of  Americau  society  obtain  such  a  triumph  .is  tliey 
wouid  have  in  his  election? 

I  dined  yesterday  witJi  Butler  King  of  Georgia.  In  the  eveniug  I  visited 
3rrs.  McLean  and  3Irs.  Marcy.  To-day,  as  yesterday,  I  have  kept  my  house, 
being  engaged  in  study.     I  may  go  to  the  levee  at  the  White  House. 

AsTOR  House,  New  Youk,  January  30,  1848. 

Judge  Nelson  gave  me  his  decision  on  Thursday  night,  at  ten  o^clock,  and 
on  Friday  night  at  the  same  hour  I  was  here  fully  intent  on  going  through  to 
Auburn.  But  here  was  Julius  J.  Wood  of  Ohio,  formerly  of  Syracuse,  with  a 
question  about  a  patent  case.  He  had  waited  here  for  me  four  days.  Ee  had 
need  of  me.  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  an  ungrateful  act  to  one  who  had 
served  me  so  faithfully  so  long.     Therefore  I  remained  to  assist  him  yesterday.. 

I  have  met  Greeley  here,  who  is  waging  a  Quixotic  war  against  heroes.  I 
fell  in  with  Colonel  Garlaud  on  my  way  here.  He  has  served  in  Mexico,  ond 
}>een  indeed  in  every  engagement;  was  wounded  in  tlie  capture  of  the  city, 
and  is  on  leave  of  absence.  He  gives  me  a  very  minute  account  of  Mexico. 
He  passed  General  Patterson's  train  on  its  way.  Colonel  Garland  describes 
Tacubaya  as  a  pleasant  suburb,  two  or  three  miles  from  Mexico,  filled  chiefly 
with  country  seats  and  villas.  He  says  the  Fifth  Regiment  is  ordered  there 
to  recruit  after  its  severe  disasters.  He  described  Colonel  Belknap  as  an  ex- 
cellent man,  worthy  of  all  confidence;  entertains  no  doubt  that  we  shall  have 
a  speedy  peace,  an  opinion  in  which  I  concur  for  more  reasons  than  I  have 
now  time  to  state. 

In  February,  the  papers  were  filled  with  conflicting  reports.  First, 
that  Trist  had  made  a  treaty;  then,  that  he  was  to  be  tried  for  not 
having  made  one;  that  Taylor  was  to  be  President  becaaso  Scott  had 
persecuted  him;  that  Scott  was  to  be  President  because  Polk  had  per- 
secuted him;  that  neither  were  to  be  President  because  both  were  for 
Clay;  that  the  "Hunkers'"  and  "Barn-Burners'"  quarrel  was  to  be 
composed  by  the  nomination  of  Cass;  and  then  a  few  days  later,  that 
it  was  raging  more  bitterly  than  ever,  and  would  end  in  a  "split" 
and  two  conventions. 

The  call  for  the  Whig  National  Convention  appeared  in  the  papers 
this  month.  Almost  simultaneously  came  the  official  announcement 
from  Washington  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  at  last  been  negotiated, 
had  reached  Washington,  and  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  But  with  the  rejoicings  inspired  by  this  event,  came  sad 
intelligence  of  a  national  loss,  of  which  the  past  year  had  given  warn- 
ing. John  Quincy  Adams,  faithful  to  public  duty  until  the  last,  had 
been  struck  with  paralysis  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  The  House 
had  adjourned  in  alarm  and  confusion.  Carried  to  the  Speaker's 
room,  surrounded  by  physicians  and  family,  he  had  lingered  through 
two  days,  almost  entirely  unconscious;   Congress  assembling  in  re- 
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specifal  silence,  and  immediately  adjoaming  from  day  to  day.  The 
bnsciin<^  Capitol  was  suddenly  pervaded  with  the  quiet  of  a  sick  room. 

On  the  evenins:  of  the  23d  he  had  died.  The  whole  country  seemed 
to  share  in  the  feelius^  at  the  capital.  Throughout  all  the  Xortbern 
cities,  as  news  came  of  the  death  of  the  venerable  ex- President,  pub- 
lic bodies  suspended  their  labors,  to  attest  their  respect  and  sorrow. 
When  the  news  reached  Albany,  Seward  was  engaged  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  moved  to  adjourn,  prefacing  the  motion  with  a  brief 
but  feeling  eulogy. 

The  treaty  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  newspapers.  It 
was  popularly  understood  that  the  American  Commissioner  had  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions,  if  not  contravened  them.  Yet  it  was  a  wel- 
come relief  from  the  apprehensions  that  thei*e  would  be  a  long,  costly 
and  inglorious  occupancy  of  the  Mexican  capital  without  tangible 
results.  The  Administration  and  the  country  were  but  too  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  treaty.  There  was  a  little  cavil  about  "paying 
$15,000,000  for  land  that  we  had  already  conquered,"  but  no  serious 
opposition  on  that  score,  as  it  was  felt  to  be  after  all  but  a  small  price 
for  so  rich  a  possession.  Santa  Anna  was  in  retirement.  The  court 
of  inquiry  was  still  in  progress.  The  debate  on  the  treaty  closed  on 
the  10th  of  March,  and  its  ratification  was  formally  announced. 
Maps  of  the  new  boundary  line  and  the  extended  territory  were  pub- 
lished and  eagerly  scanned. 

At  Albany,  the  most  interesting  debates  were  those  upon  national 
questions.  The  Atlas,  an  organ  of  the  **Barn-Bnrners,^'  had  set  up 
its  motto  (in  allusion  to  the  rejection  of  the  '*  Proviso  "  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Confrention),  **The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  has 
become  the  head  of  the  corner."  This  gained  for  the  '*  Barn-Burn- 
ers "  the  new  nickname  of  *'  Corner-stone  men."  But  the  appellation 
most  acceptable  to  them,  and  rapidly  growing  in  public  favor,  was 
that  of  ''Free  Soilers." 

Among  the  obituary  honors  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Adams  by 
the  Legislature,  was  a  resolution  for  an  oration  upon  his  life  and  char- 
acter, to  be  delivered  before  the  two  Houses.  It  was  decided  that  this 
duty  would  be  most  suitably  performed  by  Seward.  He  received  the 
invitation  early  in  March.  While  at  Lyons,  awaiting  the  call  of  his 
causes  and  during  the  intervals  of  their  trial,  he  commenced  his  study 
of  the  subject  and  his  draft  of  the  oration. 

Meanwhile  the  daily  journals  were  bringing  news  of  outbreaks  in 
Europe.  The  Republicans  had  apparently  shaken  off  their  lethargy, 
and  from  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Austria,  came  signs  of  im- 
pending revolutions.    The  first  blow  was  struck,  of  course,  in  Paris. 
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There  had  heen  a  revolt,  mob,  barricades,  fusillades.  The  "  Citizen 
King  ^  had  fled.  A  Republican  Provisional  Government,  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  Tuillerics,  was  receiving  coagratulatious  and  en- 
couragement from  men  of  kindred  sentiment  in  Brussels,  Rome, 
Vienna,  London,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Madrid. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  Legislature  and  the  State  officers  assembled  in 
the  North  Dutch  Church  in  Albany,  with  as  large  a  gathering  as  the 
church,  its  aisles  and  vestibules  would  hold.  There  was  perfect  silence 
in  the  auditory,  when  Seward  rose  at  the  desk,  commenced  his  address 
by  referring  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  times,  and  then  added  : 

An  old  man,  whose  tongue  once  indeed  was  eloquent,  but  now,  through  age, 
had  well-nigh  lost  its  cunning,  has  fallen  into  the  swoon  of  death.  He  had 
not  been  an  actor  in  the  drama  of  conquest  —  nor  had  his  feeble  voice  yet 
mingled  in  the  lofty  argument  — 

**  A  gray- haired  sire,  whose  eye  intent. 
Was  on  the  risioned  future  bent** 

And  now,  he  has  dreamed  out  at  last  the  troubled  dream  of  life.  Sighs  of 
unavailing  grief  ascend  to  Heaven.  Panegyric,  fluent  in  long-stifled  praise, 
performs  its  office.  The  army  and  the  navy  pay  conventional  honors  with  the 
pomp  of  national  woe,  and  then  the  hearse  moves  onward.  It  rests  appropri- 
ately on  its  way  in  the  hall  where  Independence  was  proclaimed,  and  again 
under  the  dome  where  Freedom  was  bom.  At  length  the  tomb  of  John 
Adams  opens  to  receive  a  son,  who,  also,  bom  the  subject  of  a  king,  had 
stood  as  a  representative  of  his  emancipated  country,  before  the  principalities 
and  powers,  and  had  won  by  merit  and  worn  without  reproach  the  honors  of 
the  Republic. 

Then  sketching  Mr.  Adams'  career,  he  dwelt  especially  on  his  efforts 
to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  slavery  in  the  national  councils, 
samming  up  his  character  in  these  words : 

He  served  hb  country,  not  alone,  or  chiefly,  because  that  country  was  his 
own,  but  because  he  knew  her  duties  and  her  destiny ;  and  knew  her  cause  was 
the  cause  of  human  nature.  Such  men  are  of  no  country,  they  belong  to  man- 
kind. 

He  described  the  scene  at  his  d^th-bed: 

Nature  rallied  the  wasting  powers  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod. But  it  was  long  enough  for  him.  The  rekindled  eye  showed  the  re-col- 
lected mind  was  clear.  His  weeping  family  and  sorrowing  compeers  were 
there.  He  surveyed  the  scene  and  knew  at  once  its  fatal  import.  He  had  left 
no  duty  unperformed:  he  had  no  wish  unsatisfied;  no  ambition  unattained; 
no  regret,  no  sorrow,  no  fear,  no  remorse.  He  could  not  shake  off  the  dews 
of  death  that  had  gathered  on  his  brow.  He  could  not  pierce  the  thick  shades 
that  rose  up  before  him.  But  he  knew  that  eternity  lay  close  by  the  shores  of 
time.  He  knew  that  his  Redeemer  lived.  Eloquence,  even  in  that  iiour,  in- 
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spired  him  with  his  Ancient  sublimitj  of  utterance  ''This,'*  said  the  dying 
man,  ''  this  is  the  last  of  earth."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
**  I  am  content." 

The  oration  closed  with  a  parallel  between  Adams  and  Napoleon. 
After  recounting,  in  rapid  narration,  the  Emperor's  brilliant  career, 
it  described  the  scene  at  his  death-bed  : 

He  was  stretched  on  his  bed  within  the  fort  which  constituted  his  prison. 
A  few  fast  and  faithful  friends  stood  around  with  the  guards  who  rejoiced 
tliat  the  hour  of  relief  from  long  and  wearisome  watching  was  at  hand.  As 
his  strength  wasted  away,  delirium  stirred  up  the  brain  from  its  long  and  in- 
glorious inactivity.  The  pageant  of  ambition  returned.  He  was  again  a 
Lieutenant,  a  General,  a  Consul,  an  Emperor  of  France.  He  fUIed  again  the 
throne  of  Charlemagne.  His  kindred  pressed  around  him,  again  reinvested 
with  the  pompous  pageantry  of  royalty.  Tiie  daughter  of  the  long  line  of 
kiDgs  again  stood  proudly  by  his  side,  and  the  sunny  face  of  his  child  shone 
out  from  beneath  the  diadem  that  encircled  its  flowing  locks.  The  3Iarshal8 
of  the  Empire  awaited  his  command.  The  legions  of  the  Old  Guard  were  in  the 
field,  their  scarred  faces  rejuvenated,  and  their  ranks,  thinned  in  so  many  bat- 
tles, replenished.  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Denmark,  and  England,  gathered 
their  mighty  hosts  to  give  him  battle.  Once  more  he  mounted  his  impatient 
charger,  and  rushed  forth  to  conquest.  He  waved  his  sword  aloft,  and  cried 
**  Ttte  cTArmeef  "  The  feverish  vision  broke  —  the  mockery  was  ended.  The 
silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  the  warrior  fell  back  upon  his  bed  a  lifeless  corpse. 
This  was  the  last  of  earth.     The  Corsican  was  not  content. 

Statesmen  and  citizens,  the  contrast  suggests  its  own  impressive  moral. 

The  Legislature  passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  press  spread  the 
eulogy  before  their  readers.  It  was,  as  a  whole,  cordially  received 
and  approved.  But  critics  were  not  lacking  to  find  fault ;  especially 
with  the  passages  in  regard  to  Slavery  and  Freedom.  **  It  was  in  bad 
taste,"  those  fault-finders  said,  and  '•  worse  politics,"  to  thrust  "abo- 
lition talk  "  into  a  funeral  speech.  For  this  the  orator  was  condemned 
and  the  oration  pronounced  to  be  one,  which,  though  not  without 
literary  merit,  was  marred  by  its  "abolitionism."  However,  the 
same  commentators  sagely  remarked,  "  it  was  an  ephemeral  produc- 
tion, that  would  soon  be  forgotten,  with  the  short-lived  fanaticism  of 
which  it  was  one  of  the  products.' 


ff 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

1848. 

New  York  in  April.  President-Making.  Dogs  and  Flowers,  Gods  and  Goddesses.  Dr. 
Cbapin.  End  of  the  Mexican  War.  Xational  ConTentions.  Cass  and  Bntler.  Taylor 
and  Fillmore.  Henry  Wilson.  ''The  Year  of  Revolutionfi."  Louis  Philippe  In 
Exile.  Casts  of  the  **  Pearl."  The  Mob  at  Washington,  liorace  Munn.  Laurel  Hill. 
Ex-President  Tyler. 

At  the  Aster  House  in  April,  he  wrote  : 

April  11. 
It  is  a  rainy  day  in  New  York;  and  New  York  is,  therefore,  more  unat- 
tractive than  usual.  I  have  navigated  across  the  street  to  the  Tribune  office 
and  back  again  to  the  Astor,  and  this  is  the  extent  of  my  wanderings.  Greeley 
despairs  not  only  of  procuring  the  nomination  of  Clay,  but  even  of  defeating 
that  of  Taylor.  He  is,  of  course,  unhappy.  I  know  not  what  may  hapi)en  at 
the  Whig*  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Clay's  friends  were  eager  for  his  nomination.     The  friends  of 
General  Scott  urged  his  claim  for  the  candidacy  as  the  "Conqueror 
of  Mexico."     Taylor's  strengtli  as  a  candidate  was  conceded,  but  his 
position  on  the  Slavery  question  was  a  subject  of  doubt.  Many  of  Sew-  j 
ard's  friends  were  urgent  that  he  should  be  named  for  the  Vice-Pres-  / 
idency.  It  was  tolerably  certain  that  the  Presidential  candidate  would/ 
be  a  Southern  man,  and  consequently  the  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  would  be  a  Northern  one.     He,  himself,  preferred  the  in- 
dependent position  he  already  had  ;  where  he  could  advise  alike. Gov- 
ernment  and    people,  with  reasonable   ho})e    that  both  would  give! 
^ome  heed  to  his  counsels.    The  Evening  Journal^  which  was  wont  to  I 
fipeak  for  him  on  such  occasions,  stated  that  he  was  not  a  candidate.  I 
He  used  laughingly  to  say,  that  often  he  never  knew  that  he  had  I 
been  proposed  for  an  office,  until  he  read  in  the  Evening  Journal  a  1 
paragraph  formally  notifying  both  him  and  the  public  that  ho  had  ) 
declined.     In  fact  the  JournaVs  editor  had  so  clear  an  understanding  | 
of  his  position,  that  conference  was  unnecessary.  I 

AsTOR  House,  ^fay  14. 

I  think  I  can  put  your  protege,  the  washerwoman,  wife  of  the  Mexican  sol- 
dier,  in  the  way  of  communicatiun  with  her   husband,  when  T  shall  have  * 
reached  home. 

Twelve  select  verbenas  in  pots  will  be  on  their  way  to  Auburn  by  the  express 
on  Tuesday,  attended,  I  suppose,  by  the  dog  that  goes  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  Willie  and  Fanny.  Mr.  Thorburn  tempted  me  with  some  dahlias.  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  getting  some  ornaments  for  the  gate-posts ;  but  I  find  dead 
dogs  cost  more  than  live  ones;  and  iron  or  bronze  lions  are  more  costly  than 
human  ones;  while  sphynxes  and  gritfins  cost  more  than  Solomon  paid  for 
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Cherubim  and  Seraphim.  I  hare  been  at  church  to-day  with  the  Doanet,  and 
heard  Mr.  Chapio,  a  IJniTersaiist.  a  man  of  prodigious  power.  I  was  con- 
templating the  Imldness  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  originality  of  his  manner, 
when  Greeley  came  along,  and  in  reply  to  my  speculations,  said  that  Chapin 
was  not  radical  enough,  but  preached  as  well  as  any  man  could,  who  was  pa'.d 
$3,000  a  year. 

Toward  the  close  of  May,  Democratic  delegates  from  the  yarioaa 
States  were  wending  their  way  to  Baltimore.  Their  National  Con- 
yen  tion  met  on  the  22d.  There  were  two  contesting  delegations  from 
New  York,  each  claiming  to  be  '*  Regular."  It  was  evident  that,  so 
far  as  concerned  slavery,  the  "Free  Soilers"  would  have  no  chance, 
as  the  Convention  was  strongly  permeated  with  the  Southern  doctrines 
about  Texas  and  the  "Proviso."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  mani- 
festly nnwise  to  reject  the  support  of  so  strong  an  element  in  New 
York  as  the  '•  Free  Sellers,"  whose  vote  might  save  the  State  for  the 
Democratic  nominee,  and  would  most  certainly  lose  it  if  cast  against 
him.  The  Convention,  after  an  excited  debate,  sought  to  take  a  mid- 
dle course,  admitting  both  sets  of  delegates  to  the  floor.  This  satis- 
fied neither.  The  "  Free  Sellers  "  withdrew  to  form  a  new  organiza- 
tion, and  the  "  Hunkers  "  declined  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
unless  they  could  be  definitely  recognized  as  the  regular  representa- 
tives of  the  party.  No  small  merriment  was  excited  by  the  acceptance 
of  General  Commander  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  representative  of  that 
State,  with  power  to  cast  her  whole  nine  votes.  He  was  facetiousljr 
styled  "  the  Palmetto  cat  o'  nine  tails."  Under  the  "  two-thirds  rule," 
General  Cass  was  nominated  for  President,  and  William  0.  Butler  of 
Kentucky  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  of  the  Convention  con- 
tained a  "plank"  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  "  Free  Soilers"  to 
support  it.  This  resolution  declared  that  "all  efforts  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists or  others  to  induce  Congress  t6  interfere  with  questions  of 
slavery,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous 
consequences." 

As  the  Democratic  delegates  were  returning  from  Baltimore  to  their 
homes,  the  Whigs  were  beginning  to  gather  at  Philadelphia  for  their 
Convention  on  the  7th  of  June.     Seward  wrote  to  Weed: 

AuBUiWf,  May  27,  1848. 

The  electric  wires  vibrate  with  frequent  and  confused  reports.  And  the 
hurried  debates  along  the  streets  and  by  the  roadside  complete  the  presages  of 
the  poriodical  return  of  the  election  of  the  '*  First  Consul''  for  "the  Great 
Republic."  In  spite  of  rheumatics  and  of  extravasated  arteries,  you  are  in 
motion,  and  no  one  knows  that  you  can  be  found  in  any  one  place  until  after 
the  order  of  battle  is  settled,  and  the  chiefs  arc  all  called  to  their  posts. 
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Yet  I  haye  a  few  words  I  would  say  now,  although  I  know  that  in  the  un- 
certainty of  all  moTemencs  of  the  Whig  party  they  may  be  of  no  value. 

I  see  that  delegates  are  personal  partisans,  committed  if  not  pledged  to  can- 
didates, irrespective  of  the  success  of  the  party.  In  this  State,  the  delegates 
who  might  otherwise  be  able  to  bring  the  Convention  to  a  practicable  and 
safe  ground  are  divided  into  factions.  And  now  for  ourselves,  and  for  my- 
aelf.  I  see  no  danger  to  come  from  leaving  me  where  I  am.  Either  success 
or  defeat  of  the  party  will  find  me  in  that  case  in  safe  position  for  future  duty, 
upon  the  only  platform  upon  which  I  could  stand. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  Convention  met  at  the  Chinese  Mnsenm  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Wehster,  and  General  Scott  each  had 
enthusiastic  advocates,  but  none  could  command  a  majority.  As  Weed 
had  predicted,  General  Taylor  was  the  candidate  upon  whom  the 
Whigs  could  best  unite,  and  the  only  one,  perhaps,  whom  they  could 
elect  if  nominated.  He  had,  therefore,  given  his  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
General's  nomination.  Informal  discussions  between  delegates  showed 
Taylor's  strength  to  be  increasing.  To  the  objections  that  Taylor  was 
a  "no  party  man,"  it  was  answered  that  he  would  be  so  much  the 
stronger  at  the  polls.  To  the  apprehensions  that,  as  a  Southern  man 
and  a  slave-holder,  he  could  not  be  trusted  on  the  slavery  question,  the 
reply  was  that  the  General  was  known  to  be  honest  and  patriotic,  and 
though,  like  most  army  officers,  he  had  kept  out  of  politics,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  Whig,  and  no  believer  in  the  slavery-extension  theories 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  which  the  Democratic  party  had  committed  itself. 
The  nomination  was  made  by  a  majority  of  sixty,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Convention,  though  not  without  chagrin  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  friends  of  Clay  and  Webster,  and  strong  dissent  on  the  part  of 
many  anti-slavery  Whigs.  The  nomination  of  a  Northern  Whig  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  would  so  manifestly  lend  strength  to  the  ticket, 
that  the  names  of  Millard  Fillmore  and  Abbott  Lawrence  were  readily 
accepted  as  the  leading  candidates.  Mr.  Fillmore  received  a  plurality 
of  six  votes  over  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  was  nominated. 

The  nomination  of  Taylor,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Convention  to 
declare  in  favor  of  the  *'  Wilmot  Proviso,"  led  some  of  the  anti-slavery 
delegates  to  believe  that  the  Whig  party  would  prove  faithless  on  the 
great  question.  Without  formally  seceding  from  the  Convention,  they 
held  an  evening  meeting  for  consultation.  Among  the  fifteen  who 
participated  in  it  were  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  John  C.  Ham- 
ilton of  New  York,  Lewis  D.  Campbell  and  Samuel  Galloway  of  Ohio. 
On  Wilson's  motion,  it  was  agreed  to  propose  a  National  Convention 
of  all  persons  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  to  meet  at  Buffalo 
early  in  August. 

General  Taylor  had  written  a  letter  in  April  to  Captain  J.  L.  Alii- 
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SOD,  declaring  that  he  was  a  Whig,  but  not  an  altra-Whig,  and  that 
if  elected  he  should  endeavor  to  act  independently  of  party  domina- 
tion. This  letter,  and  the  fact  that  he  bad  accepted  nominations  for 
the  Presidency  without  hesitation  when  tendered  by  independent  or- 
ganizations, and  even  by  Democratic  ones,  added  to  the  distrust  felt 
by  many  Whigs.  The  nominations  were  at  first  received  coldly  and 
without  enthusiasm.    Seward  wrote  to  Weed: 

Auburn,  June  10. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  this  result  was  inevitable,  or  if  not,  it  was  the  best 
left  within  our  power  to  attain.  If  the  ^'  Barn- Burners  '^  continne  their  con- 
flict, as  I  suppose  they  must,  they  will  be  nbl^  to  save  this  8tate  for  us.  But 
if  the  temper  around  us  is  at  all  like  that  of  New  England,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
what  is  to  save  us  in  those  regions? 

Every  ticket  is  at  first  obnoxious,  because  it  offends  the  masses  of  friends 
and  admirers  of  disappointed  candidates.  But  the  nominees  usually  have 
elements  of  popularity  which  secure  a  speedy  reaction  in  their  favor,  and  an 
ultimate  combination  of  party  strength.  A  Whig  said  to  me  to-day:  *^Well, 
I  shall  vote  the  ticket,  I  suppose,  but  I  suppose  so  only  because  I  expect  to 
make  myself  a  cheat.  But  Weed  must  stop  now  publishing  **  Wilmot  Proviso  *' 
articles  and  letters  about  negro-driving,  and  Greeley  must  stop  tool" 

Being  yet  without  any  particular  information  about  the  Vice-Presidency,  I 
am  left  to  infer,  from  all  I  see,  that  our  Whig  brethren  throughout  the  Union, 
like  soiUe  of  them  in  this  State,  are  quite  willing  to  gather  the  harvest  we  so 
diligently  sowed,  but  would  rather  hazard  even  that  than  suffer  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  productions  of  our  labor.  If  this  ticket  shall  be  elected,  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  the  next  four  or  even  eight  years  we  shall  be  in  the  unpleasant 
category  of  a  faction,  apparently  opposed  to  the  New  York  leader  in  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Union.  Tiiis  is  for  them,  as  well  as  for  us, 
an  unfortunate'  position  of  affairs.  For  my  .own  part  I  do  not  care  much,  for 
I  can  always  fall  back  on  the  reflection  that  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  the 
public  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

The  Clay  and  Webster  men  were  greatly  disappointed.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Webster  had  said,  *'It  was  a  nomination  not  fit  to  be 
made.''  Some  Northern  Whigs,  however,  found  encouragemeut  in 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  believing  that  he  would  be  inflexible 
upon  the  slavery  question,  however  it  might  be  with  his  chief.  Grad- 
ually, as  Seward  predicted,  the  nominations  began  to  grow  in  popular 
favor.  Ratification  meetings  were  held,  and  the  Whigs  began  to  feel 
renewed  hope.  "Old  Zack"  became  again  the  theme  of  admiration, 
as  in  the  enthusiastic  period  after  his  victories.  **  Lives  of  Taylor"' 
were  published,  with  wood-cuts  illustrating  his  battles.  The  news- 
papers again  began  to  print  anecdotes  of  **  Rough  and  Ready,"  and  of 
his  horse   ''Old  Whitey'' — some  apocryphal  and  some  founded  on 
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The  ''Barn-Burners,''  or  us  thev  were  now  culled,  the  ''  Free  Soil'' 
party,  held  a  State  Convenciun  at  Utica.  and  signalized  their  complete 
severance  from  the  regular  Democrats  by  nominating  ex-President 
Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Henrv  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  for  Vice- 
President,  again  reiterating  their  adherence  to  the  *' Wilmot  Proviso.'' 
They  could  hope  to  achieve  oio  victory  themselves,  but  they  had  the 
power  to  defeat  their  former  associates  by  dividing  the  party  vote. 
The  fact  that  they  could  accomplish  so  much,  encouraged  them  to 
seek  to  accomplish  more,  and  they  found  willing  listenei's  among  the 
"  Conscience  "Whigs  "  and  "  Proviso  Democrats,"  and  members  of  the 
"  Liberty  Party."  The  combinations  thus  made  led  to  general  agree- 
ment in  the  project  of  a  National  Convention  to  formally  put  *'Free 
Soil  "  candidates  in  the  field.  Remarking  upon  the  incidents  of  the 
canvass,  Seward  said: 

Auburn,  June  24. 

Well,  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  committed  the  *' Barn-Burners  ''  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  must  hasten  the  great  issue,  while  it  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  em- 
barrass the  Whig  party  very  little. 

I  am  thankful,  as  you  can  be,  that  I  am  not  involved  in  the  surrender  that 
has  been  necessarily  made  for  a  time,  of  principles,  the  value  of  which  are 
beginning  to  be  so  justly  appreciated  now  that  they  have  been  so  foolisldy 
betrayed.  As  things  are  going,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  take  thought  of 
ourselves  for  to-morrow.     And  this  is  the  contents  of  my  budget. 

July  12.      . 

The  Whigs  at  Rochester  and  Batavia  are  alarmed  by  the  indications  of  de- 
feat in  the  West.  Some  fifty  Whigs  in  this  town  are  fraternizing  with  the 
"Barn-Burners,"  I  learn.  I  left  Hawley  at  Batavia,  and  Greeley  on  his  way 
to  Lake  Superior.  I  shall  need  your  advice  about  my  decision  in  Greeley's* 
unfortunate  libel  case,  Redfield  and  Pringle.  His  sympathies  with  **  Fourier- 
ism*'  have  led  him  into  an  error,  in  which  he  has  deeply  injured  men  worthy 
of  all  lespect  and  confidence,  and  even  generous  men. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  Democratic  party  is  divided.  Anti-slavery  is 
at  length  a  respectable  element  in  politics. 

Meanwhile  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  duly  ratified  at  Queretaro, 
and  the  Mexican  war  was  ended.     General  Tavlor  had  returned  to 

m 

his  home  at  Baton  Rouge.  General  Scott,  received  with  civic  and 
military  demonstrations  at  New  York,  had  gone  to  Elizabeth,  X.  J. 
The  American  troops  were  embarking  for  home  as  rapidly  as  trans- 
ports could  be  found  to  take  them.  The  Mexican  army  was  practically 
disbanded  already,  and  its  chief,  Santa  Anna,  was  again  in  exile  in 
Jamaica. 

European  news  continued  full  of  exciting  interest.  Revolutionary 
feeling   was   spreading.     It  was  already  declared  to   be  a  ''year  of 
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reTolutions.^  From  Germmnj,  Italy,  AnsfariA,  Pdbuid,  and  Irelaiid 
came  intelligence  of  popular  demonBtrationa,  peaceable  or  armed,  that 
betokened  oyerthrow  of  monarchies.  The  French  tri-color  floated  in 
the  breexe  from  many  buildings  in  New  York,  and  it  was  now  sup- 
plemented by  the  red,  white,  and  green  Of  Italy  and  of  Hungary. 
Louis  Philippe  was  in  retirement  at  Claremont.  Other  soTereigns»  it 
was  belieTed,  would  speedily  follow  his  example. .  In '  Ireland,  the 
reyolutioniscs  had  receiyed  a  dieck,  and  some  of  the  leading  "  patriots  " 
had  been  banished.  The  French  Republic  was  recognised  by  the 
United  States.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  French  colonial  possessions.  More  young  republics  seemed 
to  be  hatching.  Tlie  monarchs  who  stroye  to  resist  them  were  en- 
countering, eyery  hour,  fresh  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Now  came  a  summons  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  attend 
to  cases  of  clients,  and  a  still  more  urgent  summons  to  Washing- 
ton to  defend  Drayton  and  Sayers,  the  master  and  mate  of  the 
schooner  Pearl,  upon  which,  a  few  months  before,  seyenty-seven  ne^ 
groes  had  sought  to  escape  down  the  Potomac,  but  were  re-captured 
by  an  armed  steamer  before  reaching  the  open  sea.  The  attempted 
escape  was  followed  by  a  riot  at  Washington,  when  the  mob  decUied 
they  would  lynch  the  *'  slaye-stealers,''  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
office  of  the  Ifational  Era.  But  the  tact  and  address  of  Dr.  Bailey, 
its  editor,  prevented  that  outrage.  Congress  was  debating  yarious 
propositions  for  the  punishment  of  aiders  and  abettors  of  fugitive 
slaves.     Seward  wrote  home: 

Eaqlv  TAycBR,  July  21, 1848. 

I  spent  two  or  three  boors  at  Mr.  Wioslow's  beautiful  place,  and  arriyed 
here  at  half -past  ten.  I  go  down  the  riyer  to-night,  and  Fred  goes  with  me. 
I  need  him  for  a  clerk,  and  Mr.  Many  desires  his  help.  Besides  it  will  be  in- 
stractiye  to  him  in  a  professional  way,  and  I  hope  will  serye  to  a  habit  of  co- 
operating with  me  in  labors  which  are  oppressiye  for  me,  and  which  haye 
hitherto  been  performed  without  sympathy  from  any  one. 

On  Saturday  I  wrote  to'  Washington  to  know  whether  the  slave-dealers' 
court  could  wait  for  me  one  day,  but  no  answer  has  been  received.  I  still  hope 
to  be  iu  time  to  lend  a  voice  where  few  would  be  willing  to  be  heard. 

Washington,  July  25,  1848. 

The  slave  trials  are  definitely  set  down  for  Thursday,  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row. Each  of  the  three  defendants  is  charged,  in  a  distinct  indictment,  for 
stealing  a  slave;  penalty  —  death  without  benefit  of  clergy;  and  there  is 
against  each  defendant  such  a  distinct  indictment  for  each  one  of  forty- 
one  slaves  charged  to  liave  be^n  stolen.  Then  there  are  a  like  number  of  in- 
dictments against  each  defendant  for  enticing  away  the  some  slaves ;  penalty 
—  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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Washington,  July  25. 
After  writing  you  this  znomiug  I  saw  Horace  Mann  and  the  Boston  Commit- 
tee men.     There  is  fear  of  Clayton's  bill  in  the  House  if  it  rcaci;  there.    I  have 
seen  Mangum,  Bell,  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  they  are  right.  I  think  the  bill 
cannot  pass  both  Houses  with  tlieir  opposition. 

Three  days  later  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Seward  : 

Philadelphia,  July  28,  1848. 

On  Tuesday  morning  at  Wasliington,  I  went  out  to  call  on  the  counsel  of 
the  prisoners  whose  peril  had  called  me  there.  I  found  them  quite  confused 
by  my  unexpected  arrival.  Having  received  my  letter  saying  that  I  could  not 
reach  there  until  the  27th,  and  the  trial  being  expected  to  come  on  tlie  24th, 
Mr.  Carlisle  had  been  engaged  as  junior  counsel  to  assist  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
who  was  glad  to  take  my  post  as  senior.  They  had  written  me  to  this  effect 
at  Auburn.  Mr.  Mann  dwelt  on  the  laborious  preparations  he  had  made,  and 
then  said:  *'I  will  step  out  of  the  case  and  you  may  take  my  place.**  I,  of 
<;our8e,  declined  tliis.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  ill.  I  did  not  see  him.  I  was,  there- 
fore, left  no  alternative  but  one  of  tliese :  either  to  assume  Mr.  Mann's  place, 
which  he  tendered,  or  to  sit  a  silent  counsel,  leaving  the  defense  to  associates, 
or  to  retire  altogether.  I  thought  it  woithy  of  deliberation,  and  I  remained  at 
Washington  on  Thursday  as  well  togive  a  chance  for  ony  change  of  circumstances 
as  to  show  no  impatience  on  my  part.  Then  I  left  the  capital,  glad  enough  to  be 
free  of  the  responsibility  which  I  had  not  courted  nor  shunned.  My  time 
was  yrell  enough  occupied  there.  I  saw  some  friends,*  and  did  what  I  could  to 
promote  the  political  cause  in  which  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  labor. 

To-day  I  have  visited  Laurel  Hill  with  Wilson*s  family.  I  could  not  find  the 
tomb  of  Willis  Guylord  Clark  and  of  her  whom  he  loved  so  devotedly.  It  is 
a  sweet,  beautiful  spot,  but  all  the  cemeteries  in  this  country  lack  one  charm 
that  belongs  to  ^^  Pere  la  ChaUe.**  It  would  seem  that  the  poor  never  die. 
**The  storied  urn  and  animated  bust  "  seem  to  say  for  the  aristocratic  dust  to 
the  plebeian  ashes,  '*  Brocul,  procvlr  este  pro/anV^ 

Then  I  have  ^een  another  sight  to  bo  told  of.  I  had  scarcely  written  my 
name  here  in  the  register  yesterday,  before  a  tall,  well-looking  personage,  of 
«rect  form  and  bland  aspect,  approached  it,  and  wrote  with  marked  firmness 
and  ease,  **  ex-President  Tyler  and  Family.*'  The  family  did  not  appear  at 
•dinner.  I  looked  at  the  President  and  he  looked  at  everybody,  but  no  one 
«poke.  This  morning  he  sat  opposite  me  at  breakfast,  and  by  his  side  sparkled 
his  young  and  beautiful  bride.  I  hardly  know  what  feeling  predominated, 
when  I  saluted  him  and  introduced  myself.  But  I  am  sure  such  unlooked-for 
civility,  from  one  of  the  ungrateful  ones  of  the  twenty  millions  whom  he  had 
ruled,  impressed  him  with  a  belief  that  I  was  a  clever  fellow. 

AsTOR  House,  JiUy  31. 

I  am  fixed  on  a  tread-mill  here.  I  have  been,  all  the  morning,  all  about  the 
city,  and  now,  at  four  p.  m.,  I  am  going  to  New  Rochelle  on  business. 

Rap!  Rap!  John  Gibson  telegraphs.  So  no  more  at  present,  as  the  old  form 
has  it,  **  from  your  loving  husband  till  death."  The  old  form  ends  it  thus, 
not  I. 
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Buffalo.  Van  Buren  and  Adams.  The  French  Republic.  Horses.  Seward  "On  the 
Stump."  Speeches  in  New  England.  First  Meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Penn- 
sylrania  Meetings  and  Speeches.  Vallej  of  the  Schnjlkill.  The  Cartmen's  Meeting 
at  Vanxball.  The  Virginia  Storj.  Wilmington.  The  Ohio  Tour.  The  Clereland 
Speech.     Taylor  Elected. . 

At  Washington,  hot  debates  were  echoing  through  the  heated  halls 
and  corridors  of  the  Capitol.  The  "  Proviso "  had  protracted  the 
long  session.  At  first  the  discussion  had  been  declared  to  be  ''pre- 
mature.'' But  long  before  the  debate  was  ended,  the  peace  with 
Mexico  proved  that  the  time  had  come  to  settle  the  question  of  sla- 
very in  California  and  New  Mexico.  Some  of  the  Southerners  now 
took  advanced  ground.  Mr.  Calhoun  claimed  that  the  National  flag 
carried  slavery  wherever  it  went;  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pre- 
vent a  slave-holder  from  emigrating  with  his  "property"  to  any  tejrri- 
tory,  and  holding  it  there.  The  territorial  laws  framed  by  the  settlers 
in  Oregon,  excluding  slavery,  he  pronounced  unconstitutional  and 
void.  Jefferson  Davis,  as  one  of  the  Senators  from  Mississippi^  de- 
clared that  the  North  was  seeking  its  own  political  aggrandizement  as 
against  the  South,  and  asserted  that  the  spirit  of  compromise  had 
departed;  the  days  of  the  confederation  were  numbered,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  separate  peaceably  than  to  "stain  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Revolution  with  the  blood  of  civil  war." 

Colonel  Benton,  though  representing  a  slave  State,  was  understood 
to  favor  freedom,  in  at  least  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory. 
Mr.  Clay's  views,  in  opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  were  pro- 
nounced satisfactory  to  Northern  feeling.  Webster  and  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  Phelps 
of  Maine,  and  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  all  took  ground  in  favor  of  the 
exclusion  of  slavery.  The  speech  of  General  Dix,  iis  a  Democrat  and 
a  Senator  from  New  York,  excited  marked  attention.  It  was  an 
elaborate  argument  against  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  Southern 
Whigs,  for  the  most  part,  favored  a  compromise,  but  were  divided  as 
to  the  nature  of  it.  The  debate  closed  with  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware,  to  report 
some  measure  that  would  ''settle  the  question/'  There  were  four 
Northern  and  four  Southern  men  on  it,  but  six  of  the  eight  were  for 
compromise.  They  reported  a  bill  organizing  territorial  governments 
for  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  leaving  the  rjuestion  of 
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slavery  to  bo  decided  by  the  Supreme  Conrt.  It  was  the  debate  oii 
this  bill  thac  Seward  found  in  progress  when  ho  now  visited  Wasiiing- 
ton.  Corwin  s  speech  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  committee,  for 
it  was  keenly  sarcastic  on  ''that  infallible  divinitv.  the  Supreme 
Court/'  "Sir,"  said  he,  '*this  bill  seems  to  me  a  rich  and  rare  legis- 
lative curiosity.  It  does  not  enact  a  law,  which  I  had  supposed  tho 
usual  function  of  legislation.     No,  sir;  it  enacts  only  a  lawsuiU" 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  House.  But  there  it 
was  laid  on  the  table,  on  the  motion  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Meanwhile  the  House  had  also  been  discussing  the  question.  Caleb 
B.  Smith  of  Indiana,  as  Chairman  of  the  Territorial  Committee,  had 
reported  a  bill  for  Oregon,  sanctioning  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  and 
after  tedious  debate  the  House  pjissed  it  by  a  majority  of  58.  Neither 
House  was  ready  to  concur  in  the  action  of  the  other. 

The  next  step  was  an  attempt  to  apply  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  new  territories.  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Territorial  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  introduced  a  bill  proliibiting  slavery  in  Oregon, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  north  of  36'  30',  the  Missouri  compromise 
line.  This  form  of  stating  the  prohibition  was  excepted  to  by 
Northern  Whigs,  as  implying  tluit  in  all  territory  south  of  that  line 
slavery  was  to  be  permitted.  That  very  reason,  however,  commended 
it  to  Southern  men,  Avho  had  no  hope  or  expectation  that  slavery 
would  ever  go  into  Oregon.  But  the  slavery  question  was  not  to  be 
monopolized  by  Congress. 

When  on  the  9th of  August  the  "Free  Soil"  Convention  assembled 
at  Buffalo,  men  of  political  skill  and  exj)erience,  who  had  hitherto 
been  antagonistic  to  each  other,  found  themselves  in  accord.  Their 
proceedings  were  marked  by  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Among  the 
Democmtic  delegates  were  Preston  King,  Benjamin  !P.  Butler,  James 
W.  Nye,  Martin  Grover,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  and  David  Dudley  Fields 
From  the  W^hig  party  had  come  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Governor 
Slade,  Joshua  11.  Giddings,  and  Cliarles  B.  Sedgwick;  and  from  the 
** Liberty'' party,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  others  of  prominence.  Mr. 
Chase  presided  over  the  Convention,  and  Mr.  Adams  over  the  mass- 
meeting.  The  nominee  of  the  '*  Barn-Burners,''  ex-President  Van 
Buren,  was  adopted  as  the  nominee  of  the  *'Free  Soil"  party.  His 
letter,  commenting  upon  General  Cass'  "Nicholson  letter,"  was  ac- 
cepted as  proving  his  anti-slavery  sentiments.  With  him  the  Conven- 
tion nominated,  as  its  candidate  for  Vice-President,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  whose  name  was  associated  witli  the  growth  of  anti-slavery 
opinions  among  New  England  Wh  igs.  Finally  a  platform  was  adopted, 
direct,   clear,   and  comprehensive,  closing  with  a  phriise  tliat  rang 
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throagh  the  land  like  a  blast  from  a  trumpet:     ''Free  Soil!  Free 
Speech!  Free  Labor!  and  Free  Men!** 

Congress  had  adjourned  after  votes  upon  the  Territorial  Bills,  which 
practically  postponed  the  questions  until  another  session.  The  cam- 
paign began.  Chief  among  the  orators  of  the  *' Free  Soil''  party  was 
John  Van  Buren,  whose  eloquence  was  winning  him  golden  opinions, 
and  who  was  already  accepted  as  a  leader. 

The  Whigs  found  General  Cass'  "Nicholson  letter"  one  of  their 
most  effective  weapons.  The  Cass  men  retorted  with  Taylor's  "Alli- 
son letter." 

The  Whig  papers  charged  that  two  lives  of  Cass  had  been  printed; 
one  for  circulation  at  the  South  and  one  for  circulation  at  the  North. 
In  one  he  appeared  as  a  slavery-extension  is  t,  and  in  the  other  as  a 
"Wilmot  Provisoist;"  each  proving  its  case  by  quotations  from  his 
speeches. 

The  Democrats  retorted  that  this  was  not  more  inconsistent  than 
the  position  of  the  whole  Whig  party^  who  had  opposed  annexation  at 
the  North,  favored  it  at  the  South,  denounced  the  war,  and  then 
taken  its  General  for  a  candidate,  and  were  now  claiming  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  "Proviso,"  though  at  Philadelphia  they  had  voted  it 
down  and  nominated  a  slave-holder,  who,  further  more,  was  not  a  Whig. 

Public  attention  was  now  engrossed  by  the  canvass  at  home,  or  the 
news  from  abroad  would  have  been  found  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
French  Republic  was  exhibiting  some  startling  contrasts.  Bloodshed 
and  barricades  in  Paris  were  mingled  with  merriment  and  the 
"  Marseillaise."  ,  An  archbishop  shot  down  in  the  streets;  a  poet 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs;  the  family  of  the  "  Citizen  King"  driven 
out  of  the  republic  with  contumely,  while  the  heir  and  nephew  of 
the  Emperor  Na^>oleon  was  welcomed  to  a  seat  in  the  legislative 
chamber. 

In  Ireland/  Mitchell,  Meagher,  and  other  patriots  had  been  arrested, 

but  had  been  released  by  riot. 

Seward  wrote: 

Waterloo,  Thursday  Morning. 

Last  night  the  court  discharged  me  late  from  my  labors.  This  morning  you 
have  not  yet  returned  the  salutation  of  the  birds,  if  any  remain  in  the  old 
locust  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  new  tower.  My  labors  yesterday  were  about 
cheating  in  the  sale  of  horses  and  stealing  horses.  The  passion  for  horses 
seems  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  the  vices  and  crimes  of  society  in  this  region. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  nations  less  refined,  tiie  same  passion  infused  sentiments 
of  honor  if  not  of  virtue.  The  Roman  knight  borrowed  his  title  from  the 
horse  he  rode  in  battle.  Chivalry  in  the  age  of  feudalism  possessed  the  same 
-association  of  name  and  sentiment. 
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From  home  he  wrote  to  Weed: 

Augiuit  26. 

I  send  you  a  letter  which  betrays  alarm  for  Yates  county.  I  liave  writtea 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  fears,  as  in  truth  I  see  noue  in  this  State.  But  I 
]>erceive  a  feeling  of  distrust  about  Taylor's  success  in  other  States,  which 
must  be  corrected.  Whigs  in  this  State  have  lost  one  of  their  strongest 
motives  to  action.     You  will  see  my  letter  to  the  Whigs  of  Orleans  county. 

August  31,  1848. 

What  am  I  to  do  with  these  importunities  to  attend  Whig  meetings?  They 
cume  by  twos  and  threes,  and  will  come  by  dozens.  At  home  on  Monday  only,. 
I  cannot  even  acknowledge  them. 

Thus  urged  to  "  take  the  stump/'  he  consented,  though  saying  that 
if  he  did  so  he  must  speak  his  opinions  freely  npon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion.    In  his  letter  to  Orleans  county  he  said: 

Every  Whig  vote  cnst  for  the  third  party  is  only  a  negative  protest  against 
the  slavery  party.  Real  friends  of  emancipation  must  not  be  content  with 
protests.  They  must  act  wisely  and  efficiently.  For  myself,  I  shall  cast  my 
suffrage  for  General  Taylor  and  for  Millard  Fillmore,  freely  and  conscienti- 
ously, on  precisely  the  same  grounds  on  which  I  have  hitherto  voted. 

The  demand  upon  him  for  speeches  was  especially  urgent  from 
localities  where  it  was  apprehended  that  the  new  "Free  Soil"  party 
would  draw  off  Whig  votes,  and  so  defeat  the  very  measure  it  claimed 
to  have  at  heart.  Seward  was  called  upon  to  retain  anti-slavery  Whigs 
in  line,  by  his  assurances  that  their  most  effective  way  to  oppose 
slavery  extension  was  to  vote  for  Taylor. 

The  Presidential  contest  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  New  England, 
and  some  of  the  Western  States,  presented  the  novel  feature  of  three 
powerful  contending  factions,  instead  of  the  usual  pitched  battle  be- 
tween two.  The  flags,  banners,  and  transparencies  that  decorated  the 
streets  were  proportiona^tely  increased  in  number,  and  their  inscrip- 
tions were  complex  and  bewildering.  The  meetings  were  numerous,, 
each  of  the  parties  striving  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  others;  and  in 
every  considerable  town  the  sound  of  the  drum  or  the  voice  of  the 
orator  was  daily  heard  in  behalf  of  Cass,  Taylor,  or  Van  Buren.  The 
Hutchinsons  were  drawing  large  audiences  by  their  songs,  always  on 
the  side  of  **  Free  Soil,*'  and  so  acceptable  to  at  least  two  of  the  three 
political  parties. 

Each  of  the  State  Conventions  of  New  York  were  held  in  Septem- 
ber. The  Whigs  nominated  Lieutenant-Governor  Fish  for  Governor, 
with  George  W.  Patterson  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  "  Free 
Soil "  men  nominated  John  A.  Dix  and  Seth  M.  Gates  for  the  same 
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positions,  while  the  regniur  Demucrats  aominated  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth and  Charles  O'Coiior. 

A  few  of  the  ardent  followers  of  Mr.  Clay  held  meetings  to  urge  the 
electors  to  vote  for  Clay  for  President  and  Fillmore  for  Vice-President, 
but  the  movement  was  local  and  ineffective. 

One  after  another  of  the  recognized  Whig  leaders  at  Washington 
took  ground  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Taylor.  It  was  announced 
that  he  would  have  the  support  of  Webster,  Clay,  McLean,  Mangum, 
Berrien,  Stanley,  Winthrop,  and  Corwin.  The  7Yibun$  held  out  long 
and  refused  to  acquiesce  either  in  the  wisdom  pf  General  Taylor's 
nomination  or  the  propriety  of  supporting  it.  Its  adherence  was  not 
given  until  late  in  September,  when  it  advised  its  readers  that,  as 
there  was  only  a  choice  of  evils,  they  should  vote  the  Whig  ticket,  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Cass  and  Butler.  From  then  till  election  it 
gave  effective  support  to  the  Whig  nominees.  At  the  South,  of  course, 
the  ''Free  Soil*'  element  had  no  place,  and  the  contest  was  between 
the  two  old  parties,  Whig  and  Democratic.  The  very  fact  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  to  have  no  Southern  votes  helped  to  increase  his 
strength  in  the  North.  Seward  addressed  meetings  at  Auburn,  Water- 
town,  Palmyra,  Waterloo,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  various  other  places 
in  the  State.  Before  the  close  of  September  he  was  urged  to  come  to 
New  England.  He  started  on  this  journey,  embarrassed  somewhat 
by  engagements  in  court,  but  contrived  by  rapid  traveling  and  hard 
work  to  satisfy  both  demands  upon  his  time.     He  wrote  home: 

AiSAirT,  September  IS, 

At  Weed ^8  I  had  much  to  learn  of  what  liad  transpired  politically  during  the 
Inst  month,  aud  what  was  hoped  'to  be  accomplished  during  the  next  six 
months. 

General  Taylor'd  letter  is  the  fruit  of  the  indignation  meeting  here,  and  is 
highly  commended  in  all  quarters.  Mr.  Clay's  letter  to  Brooks,  which  you 
will  see,  perhaps,  before  you  see  this,  will  be  accepted  as  magnanimous. 

BosToy,  September  20,  1S4S. 

Here  we  are  with  the  bright  September  sun  shining  over  us  after  a  ride  of 
eleven  hours  over  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Jack  Frost  had  passed  the  same  way 
just  before  us,  and  had  touched  the  forests  with  his  magic  pencil.  Tliey  were 
just  in  tlie  stage  at  which  Cole  copied  the  woods,  in  the  gorgeous  picture  we 
have  of  the  Falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Portage.  I  lounged  and  gazed  upon  this 
brilliant  scene  through  the  whole  ride. 

Harding  is  staying  in  town.  'W'e  met  at  breakfast.  I  have  engaged  him  to 
paint  me  a  good  picture  of  John  Quinrv  Adams  for  our  parlor. 

The  Whigs  express  some  doubts  of  carrying  the  electoral  ticket  in  this  State 
by  the  popular  vote.  In  case  of  defeat  at  the  election,  the  choice  of  electors 
will  devolve  upon  the  Legislature. 
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Lebanon,  N.  H.,  J^ejjt^miter  21.  1848. 

We  leave  this  place  and  return  to  Boston  to-morrow.  I  am  to  address  the 
Whigs  of  that  city  in  the  open  air  to-morrow  evening,  and  the  Whigs  of 
Springfield  on  Saturday  niglit.  We  proceed  from  the  latter  place  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc. 

Sunday,  September  24,  1848. 

I  am  at  rest  for  the  day.  I  returned  from  New  Hampshire  to  Boston  on 
Friday.  A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  met  me,  and 
conveyed  me  at  once  to  their  festival  at  Faneuil  Hall.  It  was  a  beautiful  and 
tasteful  scene.  The  vast  hall  was  filled  with  tables,  spread  with  fair  linen, 
with  a  collection  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  choicest  and  highest  products  of 
the  gardens  of  the  State.  The  chief  men  of  the  city  and  Commonwealth  were 
there,  and  all  the  members  of  the  society  with  their  wives  and  daughtei-s. 
My  engagement  to  the  Whigs  for  the  evening  obliged  me  to  leave  early,  after 
I  had  perpetrated  a  speech,  not  altogether  unworthy,  yet  quite  unsatisfactory 
to  myself,  in  return  for  the  compliment  paid  me. 

The  night  brought  other  and  more  severe  labors.  I  met  at  the  Tremout 
Temple  three  thousand  Whigs;  a  most  intelligent  and  respectable  body  of 
men.  I  spoke  to  them  an  hour,  in  an  argument  severe  and  dry.  It  was  kindly 
received.  The  next  morning  I  found  a  barren  report  of  it  in  the  newspapers, 
which  spoiled  it  for  future  use,  and  yet  stripped  it  of  its  logical  method,  and 
of  nearly  all  that  could  commend  it  to  perusal.  Such  is  the  fortune  of  political 
lecturers. 

An  incident  of  this  meeting  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  unimportant 
as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  wsis  one  which  the  events  of  later  years  in- 
Tested  with  interest.  He  found  on  the  platform  the  other  gentlemen 
who  were  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  same  evening.  "\Vhig  speeches 
and  resolutions,  there  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  were; 
largely  devoted  to  questions  of  the  tariff,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  pub- 
lic lands,  the  war,  and  Democratic  maladministration.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  whose  speech,  if  plain  in  manner  and  diction,  was  forcible  and 
logical,  and  had  several  telling  hits  at  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Cass 
men.  Seward,  when  his  turn  came,  devoted,  as  was  his  custom,  the 
chief  part  of  his  speech  to  what  seemed  to  him  the  question  of-  para- 
mount importance.     He  remarked: 

On  the  slavery  question,  to  this  extent  all  Whigs  agree :  that  slavery  shall 
not  be  extended  into  any  territory  now  free,  and  they  are  doubtless  willing  to 
go  one  step  further  —  that  it  shall  be  abolished  where  it  now  exists  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  general  government.  To  these  principles  the 
Whigs  are  already  pledged ;  and  I  trust  that  they  may  be  regarded  only  as 
incipient  measures,  and  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  further  demon- 
strations will  be  made  against  the  institution  of  slavery. 
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Soon  after  this  speech,  the  Illinois  member  of  Congress  and  he 
found  themselves  lodgers  in  the  same  hoteL  During  their  conversa-^ 
tion  the  former,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  said: 

Governor  Seward,  I  have  been  thinking  about  what  you  said  in  your  speech. 
I  reckon  yon  are  right.  We  have  got  to  deal  with  this  slavery  question,  and 
got  to  give  much  more  attention  to  it  hereafter  than  we  have  been  doing. 

This  was  his  first  meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln  — one  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  recalled  when  they  met  again  in  I860,  remarking  that  it 
*'  had  probably  made  a  stronger  impression  on  his  memory  than  it 
had  on  Qovernor  Seward's." 

Id  a  letter  to  Weed  he  said: 

Sprinofirld,  September  28,  1848. 

I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  out  of  Massachusetts.  The  Whigs  who  manage  at 
Boston  wanted  my  help,  because  I  was  less  obnoxious  than  themselves  to  the 
people.  They  say  Webster's  speech  did  no  good  in  Massachusetts.  They  are 
willing  to  profit  by  my  heresy,  though  they  can  hardly  consent  to  pardon  it. 
I  have  had  a  very  large  meeting,  and  my  speech  was  sound  and  si^e ;  but  it 
lacked  enthusiasm,  for  I  tamed  it  in  deference  to  the  supposed  taste  of  the 
audience.  It  was  vilely  reported,  and  thus  spoiled.  My  speech  here  last 
night  was  apparently  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  was  much  more 
so  to  myself.  I  want  to  report  it  for  you,  but  I  have  no  time.  I  shall  have  a 
chance  to  speak  and  write  out  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  have  it  in  the  Inquirer 
or  in  McMichael's  paper.  There  are  invitations  crowding  on  me  to  speak  in 
many  places  in  New  England,  both  in  and  out  of  this  State: 

His  letters  home  continued: 

Philadelphia,  September  27. 

My  business  here,  as  in  Massachusetts,  is  singularly  embarrassed  by  conflict- 
ing claims  on  me  for  political  service.  It  was  thought  so  unsuitable  a  thing 
to  come  through  New  York  without  stopping  to  address  the  Whigs,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  promise  to  take  the  field  there.  To-morrow  I  am  to  speak  at 
Whitehall,  ten  miles  from  this  city. 

I  saw  Greeley  in  New  York.  It  was  said  that  he  was  to  **come  out"  for 
Taylor  last  night,  and  so  I  inferred  from  what  he  told  me. 

Philadelphia,  October  1. 

On  Friday  I  dined  with  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  a  man  of 
wealth.  We  sat  upon  damask  sofas,  surveyed  ourselves  in  costly  mirrors,  ate 
from  massive  silver  dishes,  and  drank  rich  wine  from  cut  glass  goblets.  Need 
I  say  that  the  entertainment  concluded  with  an  arraignment  of  myself  for 
heretic  sympathies  in  favor  of  the  exile  and  the  slave?  There  was  manifest 
compassion  for  my  errors,  and  satisfaction  that  my  censors  were  wise  enough 
to  be  content  with  the  reflection  that  they  were  guiltless  of  the  oppression 
they  admitted  but  did  not  condemn.  How  blind  is  selfishness!  These  same 
gentlemen  had  sent  me,  only  one  day  before,  to  win   the  Quakers  of  Mont- 
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gomery  and  Chester  county  back  to  the  Whig  fold  by  prcnc)iing  emancipation, 
and  the  object  of  this  entertainment  was  to  persuade  me  to  go  to  the  mines  on 
the  Schuylkill,  to  convert  the  Irish  coalmen  to  the  Whig  party,  through  the 
favor  it  was  assumed  they  bore  toward  me. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  set  oH  for  Lancaster.  I  took  the  cars  for  a  visit 
to  the  coal-fields.  It  was  a  wonderful  ride.  It  took  me  through  the  valley  of 
the  Schuylkill,  from  Fairmount  to  its  attenuated  brook  among  the  mountains. 
The  distance  was  seventy  miles.  The  country  below  was  luxuriant  and  highly 
cultivated. 

After  ])assing  a  short  distance  we  entered  a  landscape  where  the  valley  be- 
came a  ravine,  mountains  crowded  the  very  banks  and  overhung  the  river. 
We  dashed  through  three  of  these,  which  had  been  tunneled,  amved  at  Head- 
ing at  twelve  o'clock.  Reading,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  is  an  old 
German  town,  now  improved  and  rendered  modern  and  flourishing  by  being 
the  center  of  the  railroad.  Here  I  addressed  the  Whigs  from  two  to  half-past 
three  o'clock.  They  received  me  with  kindness,  and  took  leave  of  me  with 
gratefulness  for  having  visited  so  small  a  body  of  Whig<«,  located  in  the  center 
of  a  county  that  gives  five  thousand  Democratic  majority. 

I  took  the  cars  at  five  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Pottsville  at  seven.  This  is  a 
mining  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  surrounded  by  towering  moun- 
tains which  are  filled  with  anthracite  coal  and  iron  ore.  Scarcely  less  than 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  sent  from  this  town  by  canal  and  railroad 
every  day.  You  may  imagine  the  population  whose  labor  brings  this  rich 
treasure  up  from  its  caverns.  It  was  a  wild  yet  delightful  scene.  The  people 
escorted  me  with  banners  and  music  and  torchlights.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
Vulcan  had  wrought  for  me  a  chariot  and  iron  steed,  and  had  transported  me 
through  "the  valley  "and  beneath  the  mountains  to  the  cave  where  Plutus  dis- 
pensed wealth  and  riches  to  the  world.  I  addressed  the  hardy  miners  an  hour 
and  a  half,  from  a  balcony  in  the  street,  and  availed  myself  of  a  shower  of  rain 
to  dismiss  them ;  but  they  obliged  me  to  proceed  until  my  lungs  would  no 
longer  endure  the  trial.  A  supper  of  venison,  from  the  first  deer  of  the  season, 
kept  me  until  past  twelve. 

I  rose  at  five,  breakfasted,  and  by  means  of  an  extra  locomotive  reached 
this  place  at  two  o^clock  to-day.  After  dining  and  courting  sleep  in  vain,  I 
have  written  this  letter.  I  must  also  send  one  to  Weed,  and  then  lie  down 
and  wait  the  midnight  hour,  when  I  take  my  way  by  railroad  to  Lancaster. 

Steamboat  on  the  Raritax,  Thursday,  October  5,  1848. 

I  left  Philadelphia  on  Sunday,  midnight,  and  arrived  at  Lancaster  in  the 
morning.  We  were  constantly  and  laboriously  employed  there  until  Tuesday 
evening,  when  I  harangued  the  people  of  that  ancient  city  on  the  subject  of 
politics. 

We  returned  j'esterday  to  Philadelpiiia;  were  detained  until  near  night  by 

obstructions.     Visited  Josiah  Randall,   ate  supper,  and  went  to  bed  weaiy. 

Hose  this  morning  and  found  it  possible,  with  constant  industry,  to  leave  for 

New  York  at  noon.     I  shall  probably  speak  at  Vauxhall,  New  York,  to-night, 

having  been  summoned  by  telegraph  for  that  purpose, 
s 
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I  have  found  ia  the  commander  of  this  boat  the  captain  of  the  Sulfy,  in 
which  I  sailed  from  France  fifteen  years  ago. 

AsTOR  House,  October  6,  1848. 

I  came  into  New  York  last  night,  and  was  immediately  hurried  to  an  im- 
mense meeting  at  Vauxhall.  I  spoke  twenty  minutes,  and  I  believe  avoided 
any  palpable  error,  for  which  Heaven  be  praised. 

The  cartmen  of  the  city  of  New  York  held  this  meeting  at  Yanxhall 
Garden.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  gathering,  with  noisy  demonstrations 
of  approval.  His  speech  was  brief  with  pointed  interrogatories.  The 
cartmen's  shouts  in  response  at  every  salient  point  made  it  dramatic. 
When  he  pronounced  the  name  of  General  Taylor,  "three  cheers  for 
Taylor,*'  was  the  instant  cry,  and  they  were  given  with  a  will.  When 
he  alluded  to  Scott,  ''three  cheers  for  Scott! "  When  he  alluded  to 
other  names,  it  was  "  three  cheers  for  Clay,"  "three  cheers  for  Web- 
ster," "  three  cheers  for  Fillmore."  Parts  of  the  speech  went  on  almost 
like  a  dialogue  between  him  and  the  multitude. 

"  The  next  Congress,"  said  he,  "  will  extend  either  freedom  or  slav- 
ery in  the  newly-acquired  territories  ;  shall  it  be  freedom  or  slavery?  '* 

"Freedom,"  was  the  response,  thundered  from  ten  thousand 
throats. 

"  Freedom,  of  course,  you  say ;  and  yon  say  well.  Is  the  Whig 
party  less  faithful  than  its  adversary  to  liberty  and  humanity?  You 
will  say  no."  , 

And  they  did  say  "  no,"  with  a  roar  like  a  cannon. 

"  All  men  say,  no!  Heaven  and  earth  bear  witness,  *  no!  *" 

It  was  in  this  speech  that  he  alluded  to  the  Whig  disappointment, 
nowhere  more  deeply  felt  than  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  regard  to 
Clay  and  Webster,  and  laid  down  the  rule  in  regard  to  such  disap- 
pointments that  governed  his  own  thoughts  and  action. 

Clay  and  Webster  have  been  put  aside.  It  was  either  necessary  that  they 
should  have  been  left  out  or  it  was  not.  In  either  case  I  regret  it.  and  do  not 
stop  to  argue  where  the  truth  in  that  respect  lies.  It  is  a  question  that  comes 
up  now,  too  late.  Statesmen  and  patriots  must  be  content  to  do  what  is  prac- 
tical —  what  can  be  done.  Besides,  when  was  it  otherwise?  Was  Aristides. 
was  Cato,  was  Cicero,  more  fortunate?  Is  it  not  by  popular  injustice  that  great- 
ness is  burnished?  What  is  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  compared  with 
the  fame  of  a  patriot-statesman,  who  triumphs  over  popular  injustice  and  es- 
tablishes his  country  on  the  sure  foundations  of  freedom  and  empire? 

His  letters  continued  : 

After  the  meeting  and  after  greetings,  I  went  to  Dr.  Doane's  at  midnight, 
slept  an  hour,  met  ^Irs.  Doane,  her  mother,  sisters  and  children  at  breakfast. 
and  came  away  to  the    Astor  House.     Here  I  am,  enjoyin^r  a  respite  of  two 
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liours.  while  Weed.  Bowen.  Blatchford,  and  Greeley  are  abroad  attciidincr  to 
arrangements  preparatory  to  the  elections. 

I  hove  seen  the  slander  m  the  Cnion^  noticed  in  Weed's  paper.  It  is  peculiarly 
annoying,  because  I  can  well  enough  identify  the  scene  and  occasion  where  I  am 
alleged  to  liave  made  the  offensive  remark.  There  was  a  connection  utterly 
conflicting  with  this,  but  which  has  been  artfully  perverted  into  this  gross 
fabrication.  The  occasion  was  when  I  was  in  the  Executive  Chamber  in  Vir- 
ginia three  years  ago,  in  a  jocose  conversation  which  I  have  before  related  to 
you  with  the  Governor  of  that  degenerate  Commonwealth.  Greeley  urges  me 
to  contradict;  Weed's  opinion  agrees  with  my  own,  to  let  it  pass.        • 

I  am  beginning  to  be  very  weary  of  this  roving  life.  The  excitement  of  pro- 
fessional labors  and  political  dissensions  would  be  unendurable,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  occasions,  few  and  short,  of  going  one  side,  and  resuming  occupations 
at  home,  and  resolving  that  I  will,  as  speedily  as  possible,  cast  my  reliance 
exclusively  upon  them.  Yet  this  is,  perhaps,  an  absurd  thought  for  me  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven,  and  at  the  very  time  when  I  am  clearest  and  strongest,  I 
suppose.  I  hope  you  will  not  fancy  that  you  find  any  thing  like  an  accurate 
report  of  me  in  the  speeches  set  down  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  ashamed  of 
them  all,  and  throw  down  the  newspaper  in  disgust,  when  I  see  the  chain  of 
argument  broken,  and  my  most  elaborate  sentences  and  figures  put  into  pinch 
beck  cases. 

A  newspaper  is  established  at  Albany  to  annihilate  the  Evening  Journal, 
Faction  is  emboldened  there  just  when  passion  and  prejudice  among  the  peo- 
ple against  me  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  feelings  of  kindness  and  respect. 

Washington,  October  9,  1848. 

At  last  I  am  here  at  the  end,  or  at  least  at  -one  end  of  my  wanderings,  and 
henceforth  shall  be  traveling  toward  you  or  resting  nearer  home. 

I  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  Friday  evening  and  found  a  committee  from  Phoe- 
nixville  waiting  for  me.  I  attended  them  on  Saturday  to  that  place;  distant 
thirty  miles  from  the  city,  and  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Schuylkill. 

On  my  way  in  a  lumbering  stage  wagon,  with  one  female  and  four  men  pas- 
sengers, I  saw  before  me  a  youthful  woman,  with  one  daughter  about  nine 
years  old  at  her  side,  and  another,  about  eight  or  nine  months  old,  swung  on  her 
shoulder,  trudging  along  the  dusty  road.  I  obliged  the  driver  to  stop,  malgrd 
the  opinions  of  the  passengers,  concurring  with  his  own,  that  she  was  not  go- 
ing far  on  the  same  road,  and  that  she  did  not  want  to  ride,  because  she  did 
not  ask  to  do  so.  The  poor  creature  replied  to  my  invitation  that  "she  had 
no  money  to  pay."  On  taking  her  seat  she  won  all  hearts  by  her  tidiness, 
modesty,  and  meekness.  Her  simple  story  was,  tliat  her  husband,  Patrick 
Duff,  was  at  work  in  the  mines,  and  liad  sent  for  her  to  come  to  him.  We 
reached  the  mines,  but  Patrick  Duff  was  not  there,  and  nobody  knew  any  thing 
about  him,  and  here  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  charge.  It  has  troubled  me 
ever  since. 

I  addressed  a  great  meeting  in  Penn  Square  in  Philadelphia  on  my  return 
to  the  city,  and  leaving  town  immediately  afterward,  arrived  in  Wilmington, 
where  I  spent  the  Sunday.  I  attended  church  in  the  mornincf.  and  heard  from 
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nil  £pi8C0|>al  desk  a  sermon  that  was  calcalated  to  inspire  charity,  and  fidelitr 
to  tnith. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  at  John  ^L  Clayton's,  surrounded  by  a  {mrty  of  his 
friends.  I  promised  them  to  **  speak  a  speech  "  at  Wilmins^on  on  my  way 
homeward, 

Wilmington,  Del,,  Octofter  12,  1848. 

We  have  been  here  two  days.  The  political  daty  of  making  a  si)eech  to  the 
Whigs  is  to  be  performed  to-night,  and  then  I  am  free  until  I  reach  Al- 
bany. Here  the  Whigs  are  quite  frantic  with  joy,  upon  the  auspicious  victories 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.     They  are  expecting  a  great  meeting  to-night. 

I  liardly  know  how  I  shall  go  successfully  through  the  straits  assigned  me 
in  this  State,  where  freedom  and  slavery  are  yet  in  doubtful  conflict. 

Among  the  Whig  leaders  in  Delaware  there  were  many,  who,  not 
sharing  in  his  opinion  of  shivery,  could  not  forbear  from  deprecating 
the  "  agitation  "  of  the  subject.  *'  If  I  ever  had  any  doubts,'*  said  he. 
'*  that  the  '  agitation,'  as  you  call  it,  was  not  artificial,  but  based  upon 
enduring  principles,  I  should  find  proof  enough  of  it  here.  Here  I  am 
summoned  to  Wilmington  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  people  of  the 
slave-holding  State  of  Delaware,  not  to  throw  their  votes  away  on 
Martin  Van  Buren,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  can  help 
them  get  rid  of  slavery  quicker  than  the  Whig  party  will.^ 

Returning  from  Pennsylvania  and  pausing  at  New  York  long  enough 
to  address  a  meeting  there,  Seward  proceeded  to  Albany.  He  reached 
-home  on  the  L5th  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  four  weeks  ;  left 
there  on  the  ICth  for  Utica  and  Albanv.  The  remainder  of  the  month 
was  spent  in  traveling  to  make  speeches,  political  or  professional, 
and  the  demands  for  both  were  so  rapid  and  incessant  as  to  hardly  al- 
low time  to  reach  the  designated  points,  with  little  opportunity  for 
reflection  or  study. 

Throughout  the  country  political  excitement  was  now  at  fever  heat. 
.Local  meetings  and  conventions  were  frequent.  Webster's  eloquence 
was  echoing  from  Fanenil  Hall.  John  Van  Buren's  trenchant  and 
telling  speeches  were  resounding  from  so  many  points,  that  he  seemed 
endowed  with  ubiquity.  Processions  bearing  flags  iind  banners  by  day, 
emulated  processions  bearing  torches  and  transparencies  by  night,  and 
in  every  important  town  mottoes  were  stretched  across  the  streets  in 
honor  of  "Taylor  and  Fillmore/' "  Fish  and  Patterson,"  **  Van  Buren 
and  Adams/'  *'Dix  and  Gates,"  ''  Cass  and  Butler,"  "  Walworth  and 
0'Conor,"''The  Constitution  and  the  Union," ''Xo  More  Slave  Ter- 
ritorv,"  'The  Tariff  of  ••42,"  "The  Public  Lands  for  Actual  Settlers," 
**  The  Hero  of  Buena  Vista,"  ''  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma/' 
*' Democracy  and  Union,"  ''The  Compromises  of  the  Constitution," 
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**  The  Tariff  for  Revenue,''  "  Free  Labor,  Free.  Speecii,    Free  Soil," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

A  journey  to  Ohio  was  undertaken,  after  the  returns  of  the  October 
election  in  that  State  had  shown  how  close  the  contest  there  was  likelv 
to  be,  upon  the  Presidential  issue.  Ohio  liad  begun  to  show  evidences 
of  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  There  were  hopes  that  she  could  be  induced 
to  lend  her  aid  to  check  the  projected  extension  of  slavery.  The  sum- 
mons to  Seward  to  take  part  in  the  Whig  meetings  now  going  on, 
through  the  Lake  counties  and  the  '*  Western  Reserve,"  found  him 
willing  and  ready.  Doubtless  they  called  for  him  chiefly  because  they 
thought  he  might  retain  Whig  voters  in  the  party  who  otherwise  would 
cast  their  ballots  for  Van  Buren.  But  the  labor  for  him  had  another 
attraction.  For  once  there  were  none  of  his  party  friends  who  would 
deprecate  his  utterances,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  going  too  fast  or 
too  far.  In  Ohio  he  could  declare  his  views  without  restraint.  The 
25th  of  October  found  him  on  board  the  steamboat  from  Buffalo  to 
Cleveland. 

On  Lake  Erie,  Wednesday, 

The  soft  southern  breeze,  which  was  so  welcome  to  me  as  I  sallied  forth 
yesterday  morning,  was  the  herald  of  a  dull  dreary  storm  that  broke  just  after 
we  reached  the  cars  and  continued  until  last  night. 

It  is  not  the  most  pleasant  thing  to  write  in  the  cabin  of  this  boat,  and  there 
is  no  other  place  where  one  can  write.  The  engine  shakes  the  timbers  and  the 
whole  fabric  is  tremulous.  The  cabin  is  crowded  with  passengers.  All  man- 
ner of  topics  are  -discussed  around  me,  from  the  preparation  of  caudle  to 
Presidential  Electors.  Two  ambitious  ladies  are  giving  a  concert  on  the  piano 
to  an  admiring  crowd,  who  receive  it  with  all  the  more  enthusiasm  because 
there  is  no  ottier  amusement  within  doors,  and  the  air  is  too  keen  to  permit 
them  to  remain  without. 

Sandusky,  October  27,  1848. 

Here  I  am,  inhaling  a  balmy  atmosphere  under  a  bright  sun,  with  the 
broad  and  beautiful  bay  of  Sandusky  stretching  far  away  before  me.  I  ar- 
rived at  Cleveland  at  one  yesterday  with  A.  B.  Dickinson.  The  Whigs  gave 
notice  in  the  morning,  aud  the  evening  brought  in  a  large  and  intelligent 
audience.  The  grave,  sober,  and  reflecting  men  of  all  professions,  sects,  and 
parties  were  there.  I  discoursed  to  them  seriously  and  solemnly  for  near  two 
hours.  Although  I  suppressed  no  heresies.  I  had  no  dissentients,  and  as  far 
as  I  know,  no  cavillers.  You  will  find  a  report,  rough  enough  I  fear,  in  the 
Cleveland  Herald^  of  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Five  thousand  copies  of  it  are  to 
be  distributed  on  the  Reserve . 

A.  B.  Dickinson  aroused  the  people  with  an  electrical  speech  after  the  close 
of  my  sermon. 

Of  all  his  speeches  in  Ohio  this  one  at  Cleveland  presented  the 
most  concise  epitome  of  his  views.     It  attracted  most  attention  and 
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excited  mosc  commeiu:  his  friends  prononncin^  it  the  most  '^  bold  and 

terse.*'  and  his  opponeucs  scylinig^  ic  the  *'  mosc  perverse  and  dogmatic 
that  he  had  made.     In  it  he  summed  np  the  issues: 

There  are  two  aatagonistical  elements  of  society  ia  America — freedom  and 
slavery.  Freedom  is  in  harmony  with  our  system  of  government  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  is,  therefore,  passive  and  quiescent.  Slavery  is  in  conflict 
with  that  system,  with  justice,  and  with  humanity,  and  is,  therefore,  organized, 
defensive,  active,  and  perpetually  aggressive.  Freedom  insists  on  the  eman- 
cipation and  elevation  of  labor.  Slavery  demands  a  soil  moistened  with  tears 
and  blood .  These  elements  divide  and  classify  the  American  people  into  two 
parties.  Each  of  these  two  parties  has  its  court  and  its  sceptre.  The  throne  of 
the  one  is  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Allegliany  Mountains ;  the  throne  of  tlie  other 
is  reared  on  the  sands  of  South  Carolina.  One  of  these  parties,  the  party  of 
slavery,  regards  disunion  as  among  the  means  of  defense  and  not  always  the 
last  to  be  employed.  The  other  maintains  the  Union  of  the  States,  one  aud 
inseparable,  now  and  forever,  as  the  highest  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
themselves,  to  posterity,  to  mankind.  Slavery  was  once  the  sin,  not  of  some 
of  the  States  only,  but  of  them  all;  not  of  one  nation  only,  but  of  all  nations. 
No  American  State  has  yet  delivered  itself  entirely.  We,  in  New  York, 
are  guilty  of  slavery  still,  hy  withholding  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the  race 
we  have  emancipated.  You  in  Ohio  are  guilty  in  the  same  way,  by  a  system 
of  **  black  laws  "  still  more  aristocratic  and  odious.  It  is  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  five  slaves  shall  count  equal  to  three  free 
men  as  a  basis  of  representation,  and  it  is  wntten  also,  in  violation  of  the 
Divine  Law,  that  we  shall  surrender  the  fugitive  slave,  who  takes  refuge  at  our 
fireside,  from  his  relentless  pursuers.  **  What, then,'*  you  say,  '*  can  nothing  be 
done  for  freedom,  because  the  public  conscience  is  inert  ?  *'  Yes.  much  can  be 
done  —  every  thing  can  be  done.  Slavery  can  be  limited  to  its  present  bounds : 
it  can  be  ameliorated ;  it  can  and  must  be  abolished,  and  you  and  I  can  and 
must  do  it. 

The  Ohio  trip  engrossed  all  the  remaining  days  of  October,  and 
four  or  five  in  November.  Turning  his  face  homeward,  he  wrote  to 
Weed  from  Buffalo  : 

Buffalo,  November  6. 

In  the  hurry  aud  bustle  of  the  election,  you  will  have  no  time  to  read  my 
report,  and  your  great  solicitude  for  general  results  will  swallow  up  all  interest 
in  the  details  1  might  give.  I  went  from  Cleveland  to  Sandusky,  from  that 
place  through  the  Reserve;  speaking  besides  tliose  cities  in  Norwalk,  Oberlin, 
Elyria,  Medina,  Akron,  Hudson,  Aurora,  Chardon,  and  Unionville  to  large 
and  attentive  audiences.  Mr.  Granger  has  done  good  service,  and  our  Ohio 
friends  are  cheered,  roused,  hopeful,  and  grateful.  I  left  Cleveland  yesterday 
and  shall  leave  this  town  to-night. 

He  reached  home  on  Monday  night.  The  next  day  was  Election 
day.     Tliat  night  as.returns  began  to  come  in,  the  Whigs  were  jubi- 
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lant.  Tjiyior  had  secured  the  electoral  vote  of  Xew  York,  and  proi)- 
ably  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Union.  Xor  were  the  **  FreeSoilers  '* 
discontented  with  the  result.  Thev  had  demonstrated  their  strength. 
If  they  had  not  triumphed  themselves,  they  had  routed  the  "  Hunk- 
ers "  in  State  and  Nation. 
A  letter  on  the  following  day  said: 

Auburn,  Notetnher  Z,  1848. 

This  State  seems  to  have  fultilled  our  expectations  and  promises  literally; 
and  at  this  momeut  it  seems  as  if  tiie  Whig  candidates  were  triumphantly 
elected.  I  trust  it  may  be  so.  But  be  the  result  as  it  may,  we  have  done  our 
whole  duty. 

I  have  been  revising  my  Cleveland  speech.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  result 
in  the  canvass  will  commend  it  to  consideration  with  respect  to  the  future. 

A  week  more  put  the  result  of  the  election  beyond  a  doubt  The 
Whigs  had  secured  163  electoral  votes  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  while 
Cass  and  Butler  would  have  but  1*^7.  In  the  State  of  Xew  York 
Taylor's  vote  was  218,583,  that  for  Van  Buren  120,407,  for  Cass  114,- 
319.  When  the  popular  vote  of  the  whole  Union  was  at  last  ascer- 
tained and  counted,  it  showed  that  Taylor  had  received  1,360,000 
votes  to  1,220,000  for  Cass,  291,000  for  Van  Buren.  The  Whigs  would 
have  control  of  the  new  Administration.  Upon  it  and  the  incoming 
Congress  would  rest  the  responsibility  of  "  settling  the  slavery  ques- 
tion." 
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At  Baltimore.  Colonel  Taylor.  Rererdy  Johnson.  John  M.  Clayton.  At  Washington. 
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Baltdiore,  Thursday,  November  16,  1848. 

Fillmore  and  Collier  came  down  the  river  in  the  boat  with  me  and  went  to 
the  Irving,  a  new  hotel,  which  is  in  busy  competition  with  the  Astor.  The 
versatile  people  of  New  York  were  fall  of  demonstrations  of  affection  to  the 
Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Collier  divided  the  honors.  The  politicians  of  Xew 
York  are  engaged  in  plans  to  take  possession  of  General  Taylor  before  he 
comes  to  Washington.  Weed  is  to  be  supplanted,  and  that  not  for  his  own 
sake  but  for  mine.  Now  that  I  have  got  into  the  law  again  pretty  deep,  I  care 
nothing  for  these  intrigues.  Colonel  Taylorj  the  President's  brother,  has  been 
with  me  much  lately,  and  is  kind,  friendly  and  confiding. 
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Nbremlkrr  17. 

I  s{)ent  an  hour  and  a  half  last  erening  in  tlie  ladies*  parlor  xrith  General 

and  ^Irs.  Gaines,  and  found  it  quite  agreeable  to  foi^t  cares  and  labor.    Tliis 

evening  I  am  going  to  take  tea  at  Colonel  Taylor's,  and  go  with  the  ladies  to 

hear  Madame  Bishop  sing.     Mrs.  Tayior.  you  know,  is  a  daughter  of  Judge 

McLean.     I  have  fallen  in  love  since  I  came  here  with  a  beautiful  young  lady, 

five  years  old,  who  gave  me  her  opinion  of  what  I  ought  to  take  home  for  a 

gift  to  my  daughter. 

November  19,  1848. 

It  is  amazing  how  the  volume  of  time,  so  broad  in  our  youthful  days,  con- 
tracts Itself  and  hurries  forward  as  we  grow  older!  Let  us  see;  I  wrote  you 
on  Friday  night  when  I  was  going  to  the  play  with  Mrs.  Taylor.  There  was 
a  party  of  twelve,  only  a  few  of  whom  I  can  re«»ll..  Mrs.  Taylor  is  of  your 
own  age,  has  a  fine  Grecian  face,  scarcely  marred  by  a  wrinkle,  or  furrow  worn 
by  disease.  She  has  a  son  in  the  army,  a  little  younger  than  ours,  and  a 
daughter  in  society,  besides  other  children.  She  is  sensible,  has  force,  spirit, 
and  frankness.  Dr.  Wood  is  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  whose  wife  is  a  daughter 
of  General  Taylor.  She  is  gentle,  sensible,  and  refined  in  sentiment  and  man- 
ner.   They  now  say  she  is  the  very  counterpart  of  her  father. 

Natemler  20,  1848. 

None  of  those  nice,  beautiful  letters  which  you  have  written  to  me  ha^e 
been  received.  I  am  here,  away  from  all  old,  familiar  faces,  and  the  gossip. 
moral  (if  the  term  can  be  predicated  of  gossip),  social,  and  political,  is  strange 
and  foreign  to  me.  We  are  in  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act  of  the  planing- 
machine  trial.     To-morrow  we  begin  the  second. 

Baltimore,  Natemler  22,  1848. 

To-morrpw  will  be  Thanksgiving  day,  and,  of  course,  a  day  of  rest.  I  write 
you,  less  for  any  information  or  pleasure  I  can  give  you.  than  because  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  myself  to  imagine  that  I  am  conversing  with  you.  Our  family 
here  are  quite  changed  within  the  week,  as  the  society  of  a  watering-place  is 
ever  being  renewed.  Mrs.  Gaines  and  the  General  have  gone  to  Washington 
on  their  way  to  New  Orleans.  She  has  given  me  an  invitation  to  go  there, 
and  assist  her  in  bringing  her  great  lawsuit  to  a  close.  Wilson  offers  to  pay 
my  expenses  if  I  will  go  with  him !  But  I  am  not  tempted  at  all  by  these  offers, 
although  I  should  be  glad  to  escape  the  contention  at  Albany,  of  which  I 
perceive  I  am  becoming  the  subject.  Mrs.  Taylor,  to-day,  has  been  shopping 
with  me  for  some  presents  for  the  children,  which  I  will  take  with  me. 

Friday  Morning. 

I  kept  Thanksgiving  yesterday  in  consultation  with  my  associate  counsel 
about  our  cause,  and  studying  the  argument.  At  five  o'clock  I  dined  at  Mr. 
Mayer's;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  of  high  standing.  The  party  was  one 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sriven  to  ray  old  friend  Brantz  Mayer  and  his  bride, 
on  occasion  of  their  wedding.  The  dinner  was  gracefully  served;  the  guests 
were  agreeable.  Mrs.  Mayer,  who  gave  the  dinner,  seemed  a  very  kind  per- 
son.    She  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  I  was  a  bachelor,  and  was  beginning  to 
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pass  me  otf  in  that  way;  but  it  was  too  late  in  life  for  me  to  indulge  any  one 

in  such  irreverence.     I  soon -established  my  title  to  be  patriarch  of  the  whole 

party. 

SocemJjer  27,  1848. 

The  political  speculations  about  the  Cabinet  in  the  newspapers  are  amusing 
enough.  Wlmt  do  you  think  of  sending  me  to  Brazil?  I  shall  be  likely  to 
say,  a.s  the  refractory  neighbor  of  the  priest  did,  when  his  Reverence  prayed 
that  he  might  be  removed  by  death,  or  by  some  other  means.  I  certainly 
shall  not  go  anywhere;  and  least  of  all,  would  I  go  to  Brazil. 

And  to  "Weed  he  wrote: 

Baltimore,  Novemher  29,  1848. 

Reverdy  Johnson  says  Crittenden  will  recommend  Clayton  for  Secretary  of 
State,  and  will  take  nothing  himself.  He  thinks  Lawrence  can  have  the 
Treasury.  Colonel  Taylor  thinks  nobody  knows,  nor  can  know  any  thing 
about  it,  until  the  President  announces.  He  has  not  heard  from  him  since  the 
election.  The  Colonel  is  warm  and  affectionate  toward  you,  and  I  think  to- 
ward me.  I  see  him  often,  but  I  avoid  all  communications  that  might  seem 
to  touch  on  thu  delicacy  of  his  position.  I  ^o  to  Washington  on  Monday  to 
remain  about  two  weeks  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Newspapers  and  quidnuncs  were  busily  engaged  in  apportioning 
the  fruits  of  victory.  They  announced  who  was  to  be  in  the  Cabinet, 
iyid  who  were  to  have  foreigna  missions,  etc.,  as  positively  as  if  they 
knew  any  thing  abont  it;  although,  as  the  President's  blunt  and 
honest  brother  remarked,  *'he  didn't  see  how  anybody  was  to  know 
about  those  things  until  the  General  did  himself."  The  speculations 
in  regard  to  Seward,  alluded  to  in  the  letters,  were  those  of  his  oppo- 
nents; for  his  friends  well  knew  that  he  neither  desired  nor  would 
accept  any  office  at  the  hands  of  the  incoming  Administration. 

Another' topic  was  now  creating  an  excitement  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Presidential  contest.  During  the  summer  a  report  had 
come  that  Captain  Sutter,  owner  of  a.  saw-mill  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  in  California,  had  discovered  grains  of  gold  among  the  sands 
brought  down  by  that  stream.  The  discovery  had  stimulated  search, 
specimens  had  been  found,  sent  on,  analyzed  and  reported  to  be  pure 
metal.  Then,  in  rapid  succession,  came  reports  of  fresh  discoveries 
of  similar  character,  proving  that  the  treasure,  thoup;h  scattered,  was 
abundant,  and  that  the  territory  bought  from  Mexico  contained  un- 
told millions  of  wealth,  in  mines  rivaling  those  that  had  first  tempted 
the  Spanish  Conquerors.  The  public,  at  first  incredulous,  grew  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  "placers,"  "washings,"  "nuggets,"  "ounces," 
"  dust,"  and  "  diggins."  Next  rose  a  fever  to  go  there.  Experienced 
miners,  ambitious  youths,  men  seeking  to  retrieve  ruined  fortunes, 
adventurers  of  every  class,  swelled  the  throng  of  the  active,  the  hardy 
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and  ilie  eucerprisiug,  who  started  by  sea  and  land  to  make  the  journey 
CO  the  new  *•  El  Donuio.'*  The  bolder  and  more  impatient  started  at 
ooce.  The  more  prudent  and  thrifty  formed  partnerships  and  organ- 
ized companies  for  mutual  help  and  protection  in  the  hazardous  un- 
dertaking. All  winter,  and  for  a  year  or  more  afterward,  it  was  an 
engrossing  theme  of  talk.  The  newspapers  teemed  with  advice;  how 
to  cross  the  plains  on  foot  and  on  horse-back;  how  to  cross  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien  with  boats  and  mules;  how  to  cross  the  sea  by  sail  or 
steam;  how  to  get  around  "  The  Horn; "  how  to  get  into  "  The  Golden 
Gate/'  and  how  to  get  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada;  and  for  once  their  advice  was  all  followeil.  No  plan  seemed 
too  hazardous,  no  risk  too  great,  no  craft  too  crowded  or  crazy  not  to 
be  tried  by  some  of  the  seekers  of  fortune.  It  was  a  journey  of 
months,  a  journey  of  enormous  cost,  and  full  of  risk  to  health  and 
life:  but  the  attraction  was  an  irresistible  one.  The  California  emi- 
grants  swarmed  toward  their  destination  from  every  quarter  of  the 
land,  through  toils,  hardships,  and  adventures,  sickness,  poverty,  and 
misfortune,  that  cost  many  their  lives,  and  disappointed  more  of  their 
hopes.  Yet  a  few  arrived,  succeeded,  and  throve;  the  survivors  of 
whom  still  love  to  recount  the  tales  of  those  stirring  times,  and  each, 
as  he  walks  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  is  pointed  out  with  respectful 
deference  as  an* old  "pioneer/'  one  of  the  original  "Forty-Niners." 

European  news  continued  interesting.  The  French  were  having  a 
Presidential  election;  Louis  Napoleon  and  General  Cavaignac  were 
announced  as  candidates.  There  was  a  revolution  in  Rome,  and  the 
Pope  was  rumored  to  be  about  to  fly  from  his  capital.  From  Vienna 
came  intelligence  of  outbreaks,  a  Republican  Directory,  and  hopes  of 
complete  and  successful  revolution. 

To  Weed  Seward  wrote: 

Baltimore,  Decembers,  1848. 

It  was  always  my  purpose  to  tell  you  of  a  singular  suggestion  that  John  ^f. 
Clayton  made  during  my  visit  at  his  house  in  October,  to  sink  the  name  of 
"Whig  Party"  in  that  of  the  ^*  Taylor  Republican  Party  "after  the  election- 
You  have  since  seen  it  announced  by  himself  in  a  speech,  and  have  still  later 
seen  a  demonstration  toward  carrying  it  into  effect  in  Philadelphia.  I  mention 
the  circumstance  that  you  may  understand  it  is  no  new  thought. 

At  Albany  the  incoming  Legislature  was  to  choose  a  Senator  in 
place  of  General  Dix,  whose  term  would  expire  on  the  4th  of  March. 
As  the  Legislature  was  '^  Whig,"  Seward's  name  was  the  prominent 
one  for  the  Scnatorship.  But  there  was  opposition  to  him,  which 
seemed  to  be  uniting  on  John  A.  Collier.  One  day  the  papers  con- 
tained a  forged  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Seward  in 
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regard  to  his  caudidacy  for  the  Senate,  containing  suggestions  in  ref- 
erence to  some  members  of  the  Legislature  and  innuendoes  in  regard 
to  othei's.  It  was  a  letter  whose  language  and  thoughts  were  the  re- 
verse of  his  own.  He  had  studiously  kepc  aloof  from  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  confining  himself  to  professional  business,  had  left 
to  his  friends  at  Albany,  even  the  question  whether  he  should  be  a 
candidate.  Those  intimately  acquainted  with  him  would  suspect  it 
to  be  a  forgery.  Yet  it  was  so  adroitly  written  with  reference  to  well- 
known  facts,  in  the  tone  which  an  aspiring  politician  might  well  use, 
that  the  general  public  would  be  misled  by  it  and  deem  it  genuine* 
After  a  few  moments' consideration,  as  to  whether  so  impudent  and 
mischievous  a  fraud  did  not  require  him  to  make  an  exception  to  his 
rule  in  regard  to  personal  attacks,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Journal : 

Baltimore.  December  4,  1848. 

I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  letter  which  is  inclosed,  and  which 
I  have  extracted  from  the  New  York  Herald^  of  December  1.  * 

I  have  written  no  such  letter  us  is  therein  described.  I  Imve  written  no  letter 
whatever  to  any  person  concerning  the  subject,  or  the  persons  mentioned  by 
this  Albany  correspondent. 

I  leave  you  to  decide  whether  this  singular  fabrication  is  of  sufficient  im< 
portance  to  be  noticed,  or  whether  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass  uncontra- 
dicted among  the  other  thousand  inventions  with  which  the  public  is  amused 
at  the  expense  of  individual  character. 

A  more  explicit  and  complete  denial  could  hardly  be  penned.  Nev- 
ertheless some  of  the  journals  that  opposed  him  professed  to  doubt  it, 
or  sought  to  explain  it  away  as  a  prevarication.  He  remarked  laugh- 
ingly in  conversation:  ''I  always  knew  it  was  unwise  to  notice  a 
newspaper  slander,  but  this  was  so  utterly  false,  and  could  be  met 
with  so  absolute  a  denial,  that  I  departed  from  my  custom  and  wrote 
a  contradiction.  The  result  showed  that  my  rule  was  a  coiTect  one, 
for  instead  of  accepting  the  denial  as  conclusive,  the  opposition  papers 
next  day,  befogged  it  with  a  column  of  absurdities,  and  then  put  over 
it  the  heading  in  great  black  capitals,  '  Another  Letter  from  William 
H.  Seward  !  ! '     *  Further  Developments  !!'''- 

The  gentleman  to  whom  the  forgery  was  addressed,  was  emphatic 
in  denouncing  it,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  angry  discussion  it  was 
forgotten.     But  it  had  served  its  turn.     It  had  deceived  many  for  a 

time. 

Meanwhile  the  Electoral  Colleges  met  at  the  several  State  capitals 
and  formally  elected  the  new  President  and  Vice-President.  Congress 
received  President  Polk's  last  message,  and  proceeded  to  business. 
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The  session,  thoagh  short,  was  a  biiqr  and  excited  one.  The  pro-elar- 
ery  men  were  desiroas  to  seenre  the  new  tenicorial  goremmenti  before 
the  incoming  of  the  new  Administration,  which  they  ooold  not  hope 
to  find  as  farorable  to  their  projects  as  the  existing  one. 

Mr.  Greeley  had  been  elected  to  Congress  from. a  New  York  dis- 
trict to  fill  ont  an  unexpired  term.  It  was  impossible  that  he  conid 
be  a  member  of  that  body,  without  attracting  marked  attention  by  the 
originality  of  his  views,  and  his  independent  methods  of  action.  He 
never  roee  in  his  place  that  all  eyes  were  not  tnmed  toward  him,  and 
all  ears  expectant  of  some  innovation.  Usually  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed.    Seward  wrote  to  Weed: 

WASHDIGTOHy  2>f6MI&fr4,  1848. 

I  am  here  in  the  city  of  the  politiciana.  The  atmosphere  is  ss  balmy  and 
bright  as  summer.  It  is  the  fint  day  of  the  session  of  Congress,  and  there  is 
a  smile  on  every  face.    I  am  locked  in  my  room  among  briefs. 

You  will  have  received  fkom  Baltimore  my  denial  of  the  MtrtUd  forgery ;  I 
excuse  you  for  thinking  it  might  be  genuine.  The  story  was  so  fdandbly 
told  that  I  had  some  doubts  whether  I  had  not  written  it  in  my  sleep. 

Ikeembir  7,  184a 

I  am  living  close  in  my  rooms  in  study,  and  willingly  avoid  fashion  and 
political  circles. 

Greeley  is  doing  himself  most  ungracious  service  by  trying  to  reform  Con- 
gress all  at  once.  He  wont  let  them  adjourn  until  three  o'clock,  and  martyxiies 
himself  five  or  six  times  a  day,  by  voting  against  the  whole  House.  I  am 
sorry,  but  who  can  reason  with  himt 

Deember  10, 1848. 

All  the  exdtement  of  this  world  clusters  now  on  points  remote  from  Wash- 
ington. The  Presidential  election  in  France  and  the  gold  rivers  in  Califomia 
surpass  in  interest  even  Greeley*8  reform  in  Congress,  or  the  cabinet  work  of 
the  reporters  in  Washington.  Truman  Smith  is  much  with  us.  He  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  the  popular  opinion  will  prevail  on  the  Chief  to  call  one  or 
both  of  the  C's  to  the  Cabinet,  and  that  neither  would  refuse;  he  says  "that 
he  shall  speak  his  mind  freely  to  the  Chief,  if  he  gets  a  chance,  and  that  he 
shall  write  to  Kentucky  advising  C.  to  remain  where  he  is.^*  Yesterday  I  rode 
to  Georgetown  with  Mr.  Hilliard.  I  have  not  seen  Butler  King  except  on  the 
streets. 

December  12,  1848. 

I  heartily  wish  I  was  away  from  this  place,  and  yet  I  suppose  any  place  in 
New  York  would  be  hotter  for  me.  There  is  a  shamelessness  that  ambition 
wears  hei*e,  that  is  disgusting.  Every  man  you  meet  of  either  party  accosts 
you  about  your  own  supposed  interests  and  invites  communication,  I  suppose  with 
the  same  boldness  that  he  is  accustomed  to  advocate  his  own  claims,  to  places 
that  should  be  conferred,  not  sought.  One  cannot  keep  out  of  consultation 
about  the  Cabinet,  and  if  he  feels  as  I  do,  that  he  knows  something  of  the 
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principle  upon  which  such  things  ought  to  be  done,  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
learn  that  agencies  are  at  ivork  which  may  mislead,  but  of  wliich  it  seems  use* 
less  to  speak. 

I  spent  last  night  in  a  free  conversation  with  Corwin  of  Ohio,  a  man,  as  you 
had  taught  me,  to  be  loved  and  cherished. 

To  Mrs.  Seward  he  wrote: 

Washikoton,  December  10,  1848. 

After  preparing  my  brief  for  the  motion  I  hope  to  reach  on  Friday,  I  be- 
stowed myself  for  three  days  upon  a  review  of  the  President's  message.  When 
the  first  of  my  essays  was  ready  for  the  National  InteUigencer^  I  began  to  doubt ; 
and  by  the  time  the  second  was  half  finished  I  became  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
wise  or  becoming  for  me,  at  this  juncture,  and  at  my  present  time  of  life,  to 
seek  the  pleasures  or  fame  of  Junius.  I  threw  the  result  of  my  labors  aside,  and 
have  since  applied  myself  to  prepare  a  speech  to  the  Education  Society  of 
Baltimore,  in  harmony  with  my  customary  studies  and  mode  of  action. 

Yesterday  I  went  out  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Portland  to  make  calls.  "We  called 
at  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoirs;  at  Judge  Mayer's;  at  Mr.  Bodisco^s;  at  ^Ir. 
Duer's.  On  our  return  from  Georgetown  we  left  cards  for  Mrs.  Madison  and 
paid  our  respects  to  Mrs.  Polk  at  the  White  House,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Justice  McLean,  to  the  family  of  Judge  Cranch, 
and  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  HoUey. 

Thus  ended  mv  round  of  visits  number  one.  I  know  not  when  I  shall  ixi- 
new  it;  but  I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  assist  me  in  performing  a  duty  so  little 
to  my  taste. 

My  long  absence  has  banished  from  my  mind  all  continuity  of  events  at  home. 
You  must  not,  however,  fall  into  any  fears  of  my  going  off  to  California,  al- 
thoagh  I  certainly  do  begin  to  think  that  this  new  wind  from  there  must  bring 
some  reviving  influence  upon  all  decayed  fortunes. 

All  Is  conjecture  here,  as  yet,  concerning  General  Taylor's  action  when  he 

comes. 

Sunday  Morning^ 

Here  is  a  midsummer  sun  pouring  down  rays  that  almost  scorch.  Surely 
the  world  is  growing  more  congenial!  A  Whig  party  dominant.  El  Dorado 
discovered  at  last,  and  perpetual  summer!  I  have  finished  the  second  revision 
of  the  speech  I  have  to  make  at  Baltimore.  The  labor  upon  that  task  has  made 
me  a  prisoner,  for  this  is  the  worst  of  all  places  for  study.  I  snatch  from  so- 
ciety, that  courts  the  idle,  even  the  time  to  write  to  you. 

4  o'docl',  P.  J/. 

The  end  of  this  dying  Administration  is  very  **  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.** 
Hope  fixes  upon  the  advent  of  General  Taylor.  One  of  our  friends  has  gone 
home  satisfied  that  he  has  made  General  Taylor's  Cabinet,  settled  the  slavery 
question  forever,  and  secured  his  own  appointment  as  foreign  minister.  He 
has  probably  to  make  the  discovery,  two  or  three  months  hence,  that  he  has 
accomplished  neither  the  one  or  the  other. 

Of  news  from  Albany  I  have  nothing  in  detail.  Accounts  voluntarily  sent 
me  from  various  persons  concur  with  what  is  said  by  those  who  ought  to  know, 
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that  the  pitiful  aU^ations,  that  I  was  penonaily  actiTe,  and  my  frienda  baqr, 
have  reacted,  and  that  all  will  go,  as  those  who  are  perhaps  too  partial  to  me 
il(*sire.  Obliged  to  remain  here  all  this  time,  and  occnpied  Tery  diffsrsntly 
from  what  was  represented  by  the  **  agitators,**  I  haTe  gone  Into  the  labor  of 
preparing  a  speech  to  be  delivered  at  Baltimore,  whidi  I  hope  will  serre  that 
purpose.  I  have  written  T.  W.  that  generosity  forbids  that  I  should  be  ooa- 
tent  with  leaving  the  V.  P.  to  fall  into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  his  feet  hj 
his  pretended  friends;  I  would  save  him  if  I  could. 

D^emAer  91,  1848. 

Mr.  Webster  has  returned  to  his  former  tone  of  kindnesSi  and  more;  Judge 
McLean  comes  back  to  me  with  his  wonted  benignity;  and  I  see  all  around  me 
evidences  of  much  more  respect  and  kindness  than  I  met  here  before.  The 
revolution  of  the  political  wheel  has  brought  the  state  of  things  which  I  have 
been  preparing  for;  and  it  is  now  seen  and  acknowledged  that  my  crime  was 
forei^ing^  not  making  it. 

I  take  along  some  things  for  the  children,  which  will  serve  for  New  Year's 
gifts,  although  I  thought  to  have  St  Nicholas  be  the  distributor  of  them. 

A  note  to  Weed  said: 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Oott,  has  thrown  the  House  into  a  commotion  on  the  slave 

■ 

trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to-day.  The  Whigs  have  not  yet  had  a 
caucus;  I  shall  endeavor  to  influence  some  gentlemen  to  look  to  this  matter.' 

This  was  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Oott  of  Onondaga  coanty»  New  York, 
directing  the  proper  committee  to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  the  slare 
trade  in  the  District  Seward  did  what  he  could  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Whig  members,  but  the  measure  was  defeated.    . 

The  oration  before  the  Society  of  young  men,  in  Baltimore,  was 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  to  a  large  audience.  Its  subject 
was  the  ''True  Oreatness  of  Oar  Country.''  As  the  titie  imported,  it 
was  a  philosophical  essay  on  the  resources,  capacities,  character  and 
destiny  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  Bated  upon  the  same  line 
of  thought  as  his  oration  on  the  "  Elements  of  Empire,''  at  UnioD  and 
Amherst  in  1844,  it  elaborated  the  subject,  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  later  experience. 

**Tbat  address  has  cost  some  study,  Govemor/'  said  one  of  his 
friends. 

"  Yes,  and  perhaps  the  people  who  think  I  am  spending  my  time  in 
miserable  intrigues  for  my  own  advancement  will  see  that  I  have 
enough  else  to  occupy  it." 

"  Xot  they,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  believe  you  can  do  that,  and  this 
too,  and  have  j^lenty  of  time  left  for  other  mischief  besides.'' 

A  genial  letter  came  from  his  old  friend  Ruggles,  congratulating  him 
on  it,  and  saying  : 
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The  sage  and  solemn  Dr.  Johnson  somewhere  says  **that  of  every  man's 
work  one  is  heat  and  one  is  toorst.^  I  may  not  have  seen  the  fcornt  of  yours,  but. 
in  my  honest  judgment,  the  recent  discourse  in  Baltimore  has  not  been,  and 
cannot  be,  surpassed  even  by  its  author.  Every  living  friend  of  the  American 
Union  owes  you  an  eternal  obligation  for  the  impressive  moral  picture '  of  Se- 
cesiioa  brooding  in  its  *'  pent-up  Utica, '"  lonely  and  lost  amid  decay  and  deso- 
lation, while  the  great  encompassing  American  World,  the  whole  boundless 
continent  is  ours.  It  deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  fire,  and  hung  on  every 
hi  11- top  south  of  the  Potomac. 

Seward  bad  always  a  fondness  for  philosophic  reflection.  The  habit 
of  generalization  grew  upon  him,  and  he  loved  to  deduce  abstract 
truths  in  regard  to  classes,  leather  than  to  stndj  peculiarities  of  indi- 
viduals. Perhaps  this  trait  led  him  to  say  ''that  he  loved  the  theory 
of  the  law,  but  detested  its  practice.^'  But  political  studies,  in  their 
enlarged  sense,  were  his  fuvorite  ones.  The  comparison  of  the  experi- 
ences of  States,  parties,  and  communities;  the  general  principles  whicli 
govern  their  action;  the  indications  which  they  give  of  a  general  law 
of  progress  during  extended  periods,  and  the  opportunities  tliey  offer 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind,  were  themes  he  especially 
liked. 

Though  many  of  his  speeches  were  extemporaneous,  he  i^ref erred, 
when  time  allowed,  to  write  out  the  substance  of  any  discourse  he  was 
to  deliver.  This  he  would  re-write  and  amend  up  to  the  hour  of 
speaking,  but  having  written  it,  he  took  no  pains  to  commit  it  to 
memory.  Indeed  it  had  become  difficult  for  him  to  learn  any  thing 
by  rote,  even  a  quotation.  The  process  of  writing  would  fix  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  the  speech  in  his  mind.  The^i  leaving  the  manuscript  at 
home,  he  would  take  with  him  only  brief  notes  of  heads.  When  be 
rose  to  speak  he  would  proceed  with  the  chain  of  reasoning  in  the  or- 
der that  he  had  written  it,  but  often  in  quite  different  language,  add- 
ing fresh  arguments  or  illustrations.  As  he  used  to  describe  it  him- 
self, he  *'  wrote  one  speech  and  then  delivered  another  and  better  one.'' 
Doubtless  this  habit  of  oratory  grew  up  during  his  practice  at  the  bar, 
where  the  brief  of  legal  points  or  notes  of  the  testimony  served  as  heads 
for  the  argument.  Addresses,  however,  such  as  this  discourse  on  the 
*'  True  Greatness  of  Our  Country,''  and  his  orations  on  Adams  and 
O'Connell,  were  prepared  in  exteiiso  for  the  press  before  delivery. 

The  key-note — the  leading  idea  paramount  to  all  others  in  his  politi- 
cal philosophy — was,  that  the  American  Union  was  an  agency,  destined 
first  to  elevate  the  condition  of  its  own  citizens,  and  then,  by  its  moral 
influence,  to  remodel  the  governments  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
1849. 

At  Auburn.  News  from  Albany.  The  **  Maeomber  Letter."  Washington  in  the  Inter- 
regnum. The  Legislative  Caucus.  Election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His 
Acceptance.    Chase  a  Senator.    Dr.  Nott's  Counsel. 

At  the  State  Capitol  in  Albany,  Goyernor  Fish  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Patterson  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  Amos  K.  Hadley  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  In  the  lobbies  and  at  the  hotels  the 
chief  subject  of  discussion  was  the  coming  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator.  The  "Macomber  Letter/' as  it  was  called,  was  a  fruitful 
topic,  both  for  those  who  denounced  it  as  a  forgery,  and  those  who 
affected  to  believe  it  genuine.     Writing  to  Weed,  Seward  said: 

Auburn,  January  2,  1840. 

New  Year's  and  the  snow-storms  have  suffered  nothing  to  make  its  way  so 
far  into  the  interior,  less  important  than  the  election  of  Napoleon,  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  the  first  message  of  Gk>vemor  Fish.  I  have 
read  that  document  with  great  satisfaction.  The  spirit  and  the  tone  remind 
me  of  better  days  than  these.  I  predict  for  Hamilton  Fish  a  successful  and 
honorable  administration.  Of  news,  I  have  no  supply.  It  is  not  generated 
here.  We  have  no  account  of  the  organization,  but  I  infer  that  nothing  whs 
done  to  check  the  disposition  of  the  Whig  members  to  settle  down  into  mutual 
confidence. 

I  am  engaged  in  studying  briefs  that  accumulated  during  my  long  absence, 
and  have  little  time  to  examine  Mr.  Collier's  manifesto,  if  he  shall  honor  me 
with  its  perusal.  I  cannot  conjecture  of  what  stuff  the  dream  was  made  that 
drove  him  wild. 

January  4. 

I  received  last  night  Mr.  Collier's  letter.  Mr.  Macomber's  story  is  that  about 
the  1st  of  December  last,  in  the  business  office  of  the  Express^  at  Buffalo,  S.  C, 
Hawley  came  in  with  a  letter  in  his  baud.  After  talking  about  the  Cattarau- 
gus members,  Hawley  handed  the  letter  to  Macomber,  saying  it  was  from 
Governor  Seward.  It  was  addressed  to  Hawley  and  Clapp,  but  inclosed  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  Hawley.  Macomber  read  and  copied  these  words:  **  Col- 
lier must  be  defeated,  or  onr  influence  with  the  Adii^inistration  will  be  curtailed. 
You  must  look  to  your  members,  and  see  the  members  from  Chautauqua  and 
Cattaraugus,  if  possible.  I  think  Patterson  will  take  care  of  Chautauqua.-' 
Mr.  Macomber  certifies  the  extract  on  honor,  and  will  make  affidavit  if  neces- 
sary. 

I  find  it  only  difficult  to  answer  in  the  H(;?it  temper.  I  think  I  have  done  so. 
I  will  send  you  the  wiiole  coiTespondence  to-morrow,  for  your  use.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  I  should  like  to  know  what  Hawley  says  to  this  strange 
story;  what  is  it  made  out  of,   if  out  of  any  thing  ? 
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Jan,  7. 

I  have  a  note  from  ^Ir.  Hawley.  He  had  no  letter  at  all  from  me  since 
August.  These  circumstances  of  date,  etc.,  fix  the  fact  of  the  error.  For 
myself,  I  thought  it  (inbccoming  to  do  more  than  simply  to  deny,  without 
going  into  any  form  of  argument. 

At  Washington  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  probable  policy  of  the 
new  Administration,  and  Congress.  Meanwhile  the  '^  extenders  of 
the  area  of  slavery"  wer©  at  work  to  accomplish  what  they  could, 
while  they  had  the  power.  The  debates  were  sharp  and  prolonged. 
The  air  was  full  of  rumors  about  the  new  Cabinet,  and  the  streets 
and  hotels  were  full  of  oflBce-seekers,  prepared  to  *'  take  Time  by  the 
forelock/'  whenever  he  should  present  that  appendage.  Seward,  on 
his  arrival,  wrote: 

Washington,  Jan.  24,  18i9. 

Washington,  which,  when  I  began  to  frequent  it  three  years  ago,  presented 
novelties  and  attractions,  has  become  dull  enough;  and  while  I  am  waiting 
for  a  hearing  in  the  court,  time  hangs  heavily  on  my  hands.  I  forbear  to 
write  about  what  is  going  on  at  Albany.  There  are  some  chances  tiiat  letters 
might  miscarry,  and  private  letters,  even  to  you,  would  not  protect  them- 
selves. Besides,  you  probably  get  news  from  Albany  as  direct  at  least,  and 
perhaps  as  minute,  as  I  can  give.  This  one  thing  I  can  say,  that  for  myself, 
I  am  indifferent,  I  would  not  complain  one  word  if  injustice  were  to  flourish 
over  me.  '  My  responsibilities  would  be  less;  my  capacity  for  usefulness  un- 
diminished, and  my  ultimate  strength  increased.  I  am  interrupted  so  con- 
tinually, that  I  will  not  attempt  to  continue  this  letter  further. 

To  Weed,  he  wrote: 

Jan,  26,  1849. 

'You  are  not  to  suppose  me  solicitous  on  the  subject  that  drags  me  so  un- 
pleasantly before  the  public.  I  have  looked  at  it  in  all  its  relations;  and  cannot 
satisfy  myself  that  it  would  be  auy  better  for  me  to  succeed  than  to  be  beaten. 

It  has  risks  that  I  am  not  rash  enough  to  provoke.  There  would  be  no  risk, 
as  I  view  it,  in  letting  the  faction  achieve  just  the  triumph  over  me  that  it 
seeks.  I  abide  the  result  with  no  painful  anxiety,  and  shall  meet  it  with 
equanimity.  I  judge  that  Washington  is  full  of  missives  from  Albany.  Mr. 
Hunt  says  **hehas  received  three  or  four  this  morning,  urging  him  to  accept 
a  nomination,"  etc.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that,  this  affair 
alarms  or  disturbs  me. 

Summoned  again  to  Orange  county,  he  passed  a  day  in  New  York. 

In  the  evening,  dispatches  came  from  Albany,  announcing  the  opening 

proceedings  of  the  legislative  caucus;  and  before  retiring,  he  wrote  to 

Weed: 

AsTOH  House,  Thursday  Evening, 

I  shall  be  at  Albany  on  Wednesday  night,  unless  Judge  Conkling  tells  me 
by  telegraph  from  Washington,  that  he  wants  me  there.     If  he  should  do  so, 
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I  shall  bold  tho  obligntion  to  a  neighbor  aod  friend  paramount  to  ail  othen. 
We  have  had  only  the  informal  ballot,  bat  that  is  sufficient.  Grinnell,  Draper, 
Hall.  Btatcbford  and  Webb  haTe  been  witii  me  all  the  evening.  Good  nighty 
with  coDgratulations,  it  would  be  trifling  to  say  thanks. 

The  news  swiftly  followed  him  thtit  the  Whig  l^vhitive  caaeat 
had  nominated  him  for  Senator.  The  opposition  had  conoenbraCed  on 
Mr.  Collier,  only  to  be  defeated.  A  pamphlet  had  been  laid  on  the 
desk  of  each  member,  in  which  old  accasations  against  Sewaid  were 
raked  up,  and  new  ones  added,  to  prove  him  to  be  an  unfit  candi- 
date. It  evinced  ingenuity,  bat  its  effect  was  blunted  by  bad  taste 
and  temper.  Instead  of  working  him  injury,  it  rather  strengthened 
him;  and  certainly  added  stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  his  friends.  Three 
days  later,  the  two  Houses  made  the  formal  election.    He  wrote  home: 

WASHCfOTOV,  M.  9,  1849. 

Driven  by  adverse  winds,  quite  back  to  this  point,  from  which  I  started. 
The  newspapers  have  given  me  so  bad  a  character,  that  I  am  regarded  with 
alarm  and  apprehension.  This  general  impresdou  only  amuses  me;  for  I  think 
that  I  shall  prove  as  gentle  a  lion  as  he  who  played  that  part  before  the  Duke, 
in  the  '*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.^  It  is  something,  however,  to  have 
woo  the  respect  of  the  country  even  in  this  strange  way.  The  MmUd  only  is 
read  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.  I  am,  of  course,  regarded  with  actual 
fear,  but  yet  not  with  disrespect,  by  the  congregated  people  here.  The  tre- 
mendous power  that  sends  me  here  wins  the  respect  of  those  who  wish  me  far 
hence.  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  overcome  their  prejudices.  But  I  tremble 
when  I  think  of  the  difficulty  of  realizing  the  expectations  which  this  canvass 
has  awakened  in  regard  to  my  abilities. 

But  I  will  venture  to  hope  that  I  may  not  prove  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  and  friendship  which  has  called  me  into  this  responsible  place. 

One  more  hurried  visit  to  Auburn  was  made  to  set  his  affairs  in 

order,  before  returning  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  iiis  new  office. 

From  there  he  wrote  his  acceptance,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  tlie 

Assembly: 

Auburu,  Feb,  19,  1849. 

I  accept  the  office  of  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
sincere  devotion  to  the  public  service,  and  with  profound  gratitude  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me  by  the  Legislature. 

Three  weeks  later  came  the  intelligeuce  that  the  Ohio  Legislature 
had  also  chosen  a  new  Senator  —  one  who  held  opinions  in  regard  to 
slavery  in  accord  with  Seward.  This  was  his  former  associate  m  the 
Van  Zandt  trial,  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

Among  the  many  letters  of  congratulation  on  his  election,  none  re- 
tain, at  the  present  day,  such  interest  and  significance  as  that  from 
the  old  preceptor,  Dr.  Nott. 
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Ukion  College,  Fehruai'y  14,  1849. 

No  one  congratulates  you  with  more  cordiality  than  your  old  instructor,  on 
your  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  this  not  merely  on  your  own 
account,  but  ou  account  of  the  American  public,  and  the  interests  of  humanity 
the  world  over. 

.  To  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  you  are  bound  to  submit  —  to  give 
even  the  ^*jxfund  of  jiesh^^^  if  "expressed  in  the  bond/'  But  beyond  this  no 
one  is  bound ;  and  beyond  this  you  can  never  conveniently  go.  Here,  for 
humanity's  sake,  for  consistency's  soke,  you  must  take  your  position,  and  stand 
or  fall;  abide  the  issue.  It  is  by  the  defense  of  free  principles,  of  the  poor 
man's  rights,  that  you  have  become  what  you  are.  Your  future  rise  or  fall 
must  depend  on  your  adherence  to  your  principles,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
those  principles.  You  can  never  win  the  confidence  of  the  ultra-Conservatives. 
They  will  desert  you,  or  put  you  down,  whenever  it  shall  be  in  their  power. 
Your  growth  depends  on  the  growth  of  the  principles  you  have  advocated, 
and  with  which  your  interests  are  identified.  Will  these  principles  abide  and 
increase?  Many  wise  men  think  not.  I  am  not  of  the  number.  Whether  for 
better  or  for  worse,  Freedom  will  onward  —  at  least  I  think  so.  But  whether 
it  will  or  not,  you  have  no  way  but  to  continue  its  calm,  courteous,  but  unflinch- 
ing advocate.  With  you  the  die  is  cast  —  you  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  — 
and  there  is  no  recrossing  it.  Whether  you  will  be  able  to  bring  the  party 
with  which  you  have  acted  (up  or  down,  shall  I  call  it?)  to  the  standpoint  you 
have  taken,  I  know  not ;  but  some  party  will  be  brought  there,  and  it  will 
become  the  predominant  party ;  and  with  such  a  party  only  can  you  be  in 
harmony.  Yours  truly, 

E.  NOTT. 


CHAPTER  XII.  . 
1849. 

GoiDg  to  Washington  as  Senator-Elect.  Albany  Greetings.  Governor  Fish.  Tice-Presi- 
dent  Fillmore.  The  Tide  of  Office-Seekers.  Meeting  with  President  Taylor  and  his 
Family.  Cabinet- Making.  The  Home  Department.  The  Walker  Amendment.  A 
Night  Session  of  the  Senate.     The  Fourth  of  March.     The  Inauguration. 

Toward  the  close  of  February,  Seward  was  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton, as  Senator-elect.  His  letters  describe  the  opening  of  .that  new 
and  eventful  series  of  years  passed  in  official  life  at  the  Capitol.  Paus- 
ing a  day  at  Albany,  he  wrote: 

Albany,  February  25,  1849. 

I  have  had  a  busy  season.  I  was  met  immediately  on  my  arrival  by  greet- 
ings, intermingled  with  solicitations  for  favor,  which  gave  me  no  time  even 
to  change  my  toilet  for  the  evening,  after  a  long  day's  ride.  I  broke  from  the 
throng  at  nine  o'clock.     When  released,  I  fell  into  Weed's  hospitable  mansion, 
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where  sacli  old  friends  as  Whittlesey,  Benedict,  and  others  reoeiTed  me  at  m 
sapper  of  oysters  and  prairie  chickens.  I  ^pt  from  one  antil  seven  yesterday 
morning.  OKents  had  each  an  audience  on  bosioess.  and  then  I  spent  the 
remaining  morning  hours  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate  chambers,  reoeiTing  the 
kind  congratuiations  of  the  meml>ers,  and  expressing  to  them,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  acknowledgments  due  them.  The  Governor  had  very  kindly  made 
a  dinner  for  me,  at  which  he  gathered  some  personal  friends.  To-monrow  I 
go  to  New  York.  Mr.  Fillmore  has  gone  before  me.  General  tSaytor  has 
already  arrived.    I  sliall  fall  into  the  flood  or  upon  it  at  Its  highest  tide. 

.  AsTOR  HonsB,  TVaaclay  JftfmlNf . 

Thus  far  on  my  way  to  Washington,  I  find  mysdf  floating  on  a  strongly- 
increasing  tide  of  people,  who  hinder,  annoy,  and  embarrass  each  other.  The 
world  seems  almost  divided  into  two  chuses,  both  of  which  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction;  those  who  are  going  to  California  in  search  of  gold,  and  those 
going  to  Washington  in  quest  of  office. 

How  many  adventurers  are  preparing  themselves  for  diiappointaient^  re- 
venge, and  misanthropy!  Happily,  however,  these  are  not  the  whole  or  the 
mass  of  society.  The  great  whole  of  society  is  quiet,  content,  and  happy  in 
the  mediocrity  which  is  safety. 

WASHnreroir,  FAmarp  87, 1849, 

At  last  I  am  here,  after  a  journey  of  two  days  and  nights  from  Albany. 
All  the  world  is  in  Washington,  and  the  rest  are  coming.  There  is  every  thing 
to  be  done,  nothing  can  be  done,  and  there  is  no  time  to  do  any  thing.  I 
have  seen  the  lions — General  Taylor,  his  daug^itor  Betty,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  is  to  bo.  If  you  had  ever  seen  Colonel  Taylor,  I  could  make  you 
understand  bis  elder  brother,  the  President.  He  is  the  most  gentle-looking 
and  amiable  of  men.  Every  word  and  look  indicate  sincerity  of  heart,  even 
to  guilclessness.  He  was  kind  to  me,  recognized  me,  and  inquired,  wiihout 
art  about  my  son  Augustus.  "His  daughter  is  pretty,  unaffected,  and  sensible. 
Between  you  and  myself,  exclusively,  the  Cabinet  was  virtually  made  before  I 
arrived  here,  and  I  think  before  General  Taylor  reached  the  Ohio.  Nothing 
is  wanted  of  ^me  but  acquiescence.  Advice  would  be  uncomfortable  when  it 
is  too  late;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  given.  But  I  shall  find  seasonable  occsr 
sion  to  explain  wherein  I  think  it  unwise.  If  I  tell  you,  you  will  know  more 
than  the  world  will  know  here,  perhaps,  when  you  read  this  letter.  Therefore, 
the  necessity  of  confidence.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State ;  Meredith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  the  Navy;  Crawford 
of  Georgia,  War,  and  Ewiog  of  Ohio,  Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Fillmore  and 
I  have  begun  to  agree.  I  hope  we  may  continue.  We  go  to  Mrs.  PoIk*s  last 
levee  to-night 

Writing  to  Weed  on  the  same  day,  after  informing  him  of  the  prob- 
able composition  of  the  Cabinet,  he  added: 

Washington,  Febrtuiry  27,  1849. 

Mr.  Fillmore  and  I  went  together  to  discuss,  and  both  together  learned  that 
it  was  too  late.     Of  course  Mr.  Crittenden  advised  all  this,  and  of  course  his 
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advice  was  at  once  honest,  misconceived,  and  erroneous.  General  Taylor  re- 
lied upon  it  implicitly.  Judge  for  yourself  about  the  Administration.  There 
is  a  fund  of  good  nature,  patriotism,  and  integrity  in  the  President;  that  is 
our  hope.  General  Taylor  receives  company  from  six  in  the  morning,  and 
goes  everywhere,  and  will  disoblige  nobody.     The  Inaugural  has  not  yet  been 

seen,  but  it  may  be  to-morrow. 

Washinoton,  March  ],  1849. 

I  have  talked  alone  with  General  Taylor  half  an  hour  to-day.  He  was  frank 
and  confiding.  All  was  not  only  settled,  but  he  was  committed  before  I  came. 
At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Fillmore  and  myself,  he  has  agreed  (private)  that  if  the 
"Home  Department"  Bill  passes,  Truman  Smith  shall  have  it,  and  if  he  de- 
clines, shall  nominate  the  Minister.  This  is  much.  Truman  Smith  will  not 
accept  it;  nevertheless,  the  compliment  will  quiet  much  dissatisfaction,  and 
he  will  nominate  Caleb  B.  Smith.  I  cannot  now  doubt  that  if  I  had  been 
hero  earlier  I  would  have  prevented  the  waste  that  has  been  made;  but  com- 
mittals had  been  given.  There  is  some  soreness  here,  but  it  is  being  assuaged. 
While  I  am  writing,  we  are  endeavoiing  to  procure  a  temporary  continuance 
of  California  laws  in  California.  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Ewing  are  also  frank, 
open,  and  confiding  toward  me.  You  will  see  what  strength  persons  opposed 
to  our  views  will  probably  derive  from  any  favor  that  the  Vice-President  may 
entertain  for  them.  Thus  far  we  go  together  consistently,  but  we  discuss  only 
distant  or  negative  questions.  I  have  stipulated  for  time  and  inaction  conceru- 
ing  Marshals,  Postmasters,  District  Attorneys,  and  there  I  leave  tliese  matters. 

The  Inaugural  is  negative  and  general.     I  shall  see  it  to-night. 

And  to  Mrs.  Seward  be  wrote: 

Washington,  March  1,  1849. 

They  have  left  me  just  no  time  to-day  to  write  to  you.  I  have  been  busy  in 
smoothing  some  difficulties  about  the  Cabinet  which  ought  not  to  have  occurred. 
General  Taylor  gave  me  a  long  interview  and  talked  with  me  confidentially  and 
frankly.  He  is  a  sensible  and  sagacious  man,  but  uninformed  about  men^  and 
will  fail  to  obtain  a  Cabinet  politically  strong.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
honesty  and  the  very  purest  and  most  exalted  patriotism  will  cover  the  defect 
of  political  sagacity.  He  has  far  higher  intellectual  merit  and  acquirements 
than  we  have  supposed. 

Mrs.  Polk's  last  levee,  last  night,  was  crowded  to  suffocation ;  I  spared  my- 
self the  ^pleasure  of  being  iu  it.  I  have  more  than  a  hundred  letters  lying 
around  me;  and  the  applicants  for  office  take  me  from  nine  until  I  leave  the 
house  at  eleven.*     Thus  far  Mr.  Fillmore  and  1  go  along  together. 

March  2,  1849. 

As  tiic  session  and  administration  draw  to  a  close  the  anxieties  about  the 
next  begin.  The  jealousies  incident  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  have 
disclosed  themselves,  and  pjentlemen  who  a  week  ago  thought  themselves  above 
fear  or  care,  are  now  willing  to  receive  aid  ^lud  evi»n  sympathy.  I  have  be- 
come already  quite  well  acquainted  with  General  Taylor;  and  the  more  I  see 
of  him  the  more  I  admire  his  purity  and  excellence  of  motive,  and  the  more  I 
respect  his  discretion.     I  went  this  morning  to  see  John  M.  Clayton. 
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JfiwtAS,  1849. 

The  crowd  increases.  They  ask  CTen  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  day  for  rooms, 
from  those  whose  misfortnne  it  is  to  be  homeless.  The  telegraph  will  convey 
the  Inaugural  to  you  before  you  will  receive  this.    It  is  brief  and  generaL 

General  Taylor  is  going  to  be  Whig  enough,  and  has  not  the  least  idea  that 
he  has  ever  done  or  said  any  thing  to  justify  his  being  classed  among  the 
doubtful.  Mr.  Webster  has  called  to  see  the  General,  and  the  risit  flattered 
the  hero  much.  He  seems  rery  frank.  On  Monday  night  the  Jewels  of  the 
metropolis  will  be  in  full  blase. 

To  Weed  he  wrote: 

WASHHieTOH,  Martk  S,  1849. 

This  is  the  dying  day  of  the  Polk  Administration  ^  the  Administration  of  war 
and  conquest  and  glory.  Will  the  people  be  content  with  the  duller  monotony 
of  peace,  and  with  an  Administration  that  wakes  np  no  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  pursues  only  a  career  of  civil  improvement?  I  think  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  try  this  experiment. 

I  read  the  Inaugural  last  night.  It  is  well  enough.  The  people  want  short 
speeches  and  generalities.    The  Cabinet  are  all  here  to-day. 

In  these  closiDg  days  of  the  session  one  of  the  appropriation  billB 
was  going  back  and  forth,  like  a  shnttle-cock,  between  the  two 
Houses;  becaase  the  Senate  had  appended  to  it  a  *'  rider,''  known  as 
the  "  Walker  Amendment,"  of  which  the  effect  would  be  to  abrogate 
the  j^Iexican  laws  against  slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  Appropriation  Bill  should  pass,  but  highly 
desirable  to  disembarrass  it  of  its  obnoxious  burden.  Seward  at  once 
exerted  himself  to  aid  those  who  wei*e  trying  to  accomplish  this  result, 
and  at  last  had  the  saitisfaction  of  seeing  the  House,  by  a  slender  ma- 
jority of  seven,  adopt  a  substitute,  proposed  by  R.  W.  Thompson  of 
Indiana,  which  provided  that  the  existing  laws  should  be  mainti^ned 
and  preserved. 

March  4,  1849. 

I  remained  last  night  at  the  Capitol,  to  witness  the  expiring  scene  of  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  slavery  question,  or  rather  the  question  of 
extending  slavery  to  California  and  New  Mexico^  had  been  raised,  by  amend- 
m(Hit  to  an  Appropriation  Bill  io  the  Seonte.  The  Senate,  true  to  the  South, 
had  insisted.  The  House  of  Representatives,  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the 
**  Wilmot  Proviso,-'  refused  to  concur.  The  committee  of  conference  reported 
that  they  could  not  agree.  The  House  maiutuined  its  stand  resolutely,  and  the 
question  of  the  night  was  whether  the  Senate  should  yield.  The  Southern 
party,  finding  the  Senate  likely  to  yield,  determined  to  prevent  concession  by 
factious  and  violent  opposition.  The  grave  men  of  the  Senate  looked  on  with 
sorrow  and  shame  upon  a  scene  of  vulgarity,  not  even  excluding  personal  ren- 
counter. At  lost,  at  five  o'clock,  generous  counsels  prevailed ;  the  Senate  re- 
ce(k*d,  and  the  contest  was  at  an  end. 
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Other  hand,  like  iispirants  were  looking  to  Seward  for  like  help,  and 
deemed  that,  aa  they  were  the  majority  of  the  party,  the  demands  of 
the  minority  were  inordinate  and  unreasonable.  General  Taylor,  at 
the  outset  of  his  Administration,  naturally  relying  upon  his  Vice-Pres- 
ident, made  several  appointments  at  his  suggestion,  which  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  growing  discontent.  Weed's  and  Seward's 
letters  to  each  other  during  March  and  April  on  this  subject,  evinced 
the  anxiety  with  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  save  the  party  har- 
mony, without  undue  disappointment  to  their  followers  and  fiiends. 
In  one,  Seward  remarked: 

WAsniNOTON,  March  10. 

Mr.  F.  cannot  now  agree  to  any  thing  but  that  he  and  I  shall  go  together  to 
the  Secretary  and  each  name  a  candidate  for  Marshal.  Truman  Smith  and 
Edward  Curtis  are  engaged  in  putting  things  right,  and  will  report  to  me  if 
possible.  The  Cabinet  is  not  unfavorable,  but  timid  in  their  conduct  between 
F.  and  myself.  General  Taylor  has  got  out  by  casting  all  responsibility  on  the 
Cabinet. 

Thus  ends  the  first  week.  It  has  been  as  hard  as  the  first  week  in  Albany, 
with  the  additional  embarrassment  of  having  every  movement  hampered  and 
defeated  by  a  counteracting  agency. 

The  idea  of  the  V.  P.  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  expired  noiselessly. 
Another  week  may  work  out  other  conclusions^  which  seem  to  me  equally 
inevitable. 

Another  week  brought  an  adjustment,  which,  if  not  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question,,  was  at  least  a  great  relief  to  the  President  and 
Cabinet,  and  popularly  acceptable.  This  was  a  determination  to  con- 
sult the  Whig  State  Government  at  Albany,  in  regard  to  candidates 
for  Federal  offices.  Communications,  more  or  less  formal,  from  lead- 
ing Whigs  at  Albany,  expressed  a  willingness  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility.    Seward  wrote: 

March  Z^. 

Well !  The  beginning  has  been  successful  beyond  anticipation.  Things  have 
ripened  until  suspicion  has  given  place  to  confidence,  and  weakness  to  strength. 

The  V.  P.  is  bland  as  ever.  The  Cabinet  are  sound,  the  Senators  wise,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  ascertained  way  up  stairs  through  the  kitchen  of  the  White 
House. 

The  V.  P.,  with  inimitable  naicetc,  has  inquired  of  me  when  T  would  leave 
the  city,  saying  that  he  should  leave  when  I  should  take  my  departure,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  jealoimes  of  our  friends,  respectively.  I  shall  go  home  next 
week.  Let  Governor  Fish  now  write  to  me  when  you  have  any  advice  to  give 
the  Cabinet.  Some  of  the  members  take  that  i)oint  with  great  respect.  It  is 
the  State  Administration  at  Albany  that  is  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  Gover- 
nor is  its  acknowledged  head.  This  saves  the  necessity  of  deciding  between 
the  V.  P.  and  the  Senator. 
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The  IntdUffmeer  of  to-morrow  will  contain  my  Tindication  of  G«iaii  Tay> 
lor  on  tlio  *'  Free  Soil "  question.  It  was  approred  in  full  Cabin^  tlM  Presi- 
dent presiding,  in  my  presence,  and  ordered  printed.  All  trouble  is  at  an  end* 
I  shall  have  much  to  tell  you.    Something  about  the  Boston  matters,  etc 

To  Lieatenant-GoTernor  P^tteraon,  he  wrote: 

Tour  letter  came  with  the  general  epistle.  This  latter  finishes  ereiy  thing. 
All  was  ripe  for  it.  It  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet,  assembled  in  my  own  presence.  All  were  satisfied  and 
gratified.  New  York  rose  up  before  them,  a  great,  unanimous,  confiding 
Whig  State.  You  cannot  imagine  how  grateful  I  am,  nor  how  eflectoaUy  this 
seasonabft  step  has  removed  all  difficulties.  Every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
breathed  mora  freely. 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

1849. 

Old  World  BevolatioM.  Free  Schools.  Lift  of  John  Qoinoy  Adaini.  Soatbeni  Trip. 
Cbarloston  Hospitality.  Jadgo  Wtjoo.  Diiaoionisai.  Death  of  S.  8.  Sewtrd.  A 
Month  at  Florida.  Hb  Ezoeatorahip.  Tho  Institute.  Old  Letters.  A  Railroad  to  the 
Paeiflo.    Closing  np  Law  Business.    Pennsylvania  Whigs  and  Clayton.    The  Preniefw 

ship. 

Ik  1849,  the  Old  World  seemed  to  be  marching  in  the  road  toward 
Bepablicanism.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  abdicated.  The  Pope, 
though  he  had  commenced  a  career  of  reform,  had  been  unable  to 
keep  np  with  the  demands  of  Italian  reformers.  Revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Rome,  and  he  had  fled.  Louis  Napoleon  had  been 
elected  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  it  was  fondly  predicted 
that  his  peaceful  and  Republican  career  would  rival  the  martial  and 
monarchical  one  of  his  uncle. 

California  was  still  debatable  ground,  but  a  flood  of  emigrants  from 
the  free  States  was  pouring  into  it  by  sea  and  land.  Fresh  gold  dis- 
coveries, in  a  hundred  different  localities,  were  attracting  new-comers, 
and  a  Provisional  Government  was  talked  of.  In  New  York,  among 
the  notable  enterprises  on  foot,  was  a  railway  company  to  build  a  line 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Another  company  was  already  dig- 
ging and  blasting  for  a  tnick  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river. 
At  Albany,  the  law  was  passed  establishing  free  schools  throughout 
the  State. 
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At  homo  oace  more,  Seward  was  prepariog  for  his  Southern  trip. 
A  literary  labor  was  just  approaching  completion.  This  was  a  life  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  He  had  begun  it  at  the  request  of  Derby, 
Miller  &  Co.,  sliortly  after  delivering  the  eulogy  of  the  previous  year, 
hoping  always  to  find  leisure,  which  never  came.  He  worked  upon  ic 
at  intervals  during  his  multiplied  engagements.  When  at  last  he  was 
called  to  new  and  engrossing  duties  at  Washington,  it  was  evident 
that  he  would  have  no  time  to  finish  it.  So  it  was  agreed  with  the 
publishers  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Kev.  John  M.  Austin  of  Auburn,  who, 
with  such  materials  and  suggestions  as  Seward  could  give  him,  took 
up  the  work  and  soon  had  it  ready  for  the  press.  In  April  it  was 
issued,  and  had  an  extended  sale. 

The  last  week  in  April  found  him  on  his  way  southward.  Pausing 
a  day  at  Washington,  to  see 'the  President  and  his  brother.  Colonel 
Taylor,  he  then  took  the  steamer  down  the  Potomac.  Arriving  at 
Charleston  on  the  28th,  he  remained  there  nearly  a  fortnight,  attend- 
ing the  Circuit  Court  held  there  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne.  His  letters 
home  described  the  progress  of  his  cases  and  arguments  in  the  ''  hot 
court-room,"  and  dwelt  with  pleasure  upon  the  "genial  hospitality*' 
he  found  in  Charleston.  He  met  at  dinners  and  parties,  the  Petigrus, 
Kings,  Duncan,  Rhett,  Memminger,  Haines,  and  others,  with  whom 
acquaintance  was  renewed  in  after  years.  He  was  especially  struck 
with  "the  depth  and  hold  which  the  doctrine  of  disunion  seemed  to 
have  gained  *'  upon  leading  minds  in  South  Carolina.  At  Washing- 
ton, disunion  sentiments  were  usually  only  heard  in  the  heat  of  debate. 
But  here  in  Charleston  they  were  discussed  with  philosophicv calmness, 
•at  the  dinner  table,  and  the  consequences  to  flow  from  them  "  re- 
garded with  hope  rather  than  dread.'* 

Returning  home  in  May,  he  remained  there  during  the  summer, 
except  when  called  to  attend  court  at  Canandaigua  and  Coopers- 
town. 

In  August  ho  was  called  to  Florida,  by  intelligence  of  the  illness  of 
his  father.  Though  for  some  years  more  or  less  infirm,  and  now  over 
eighty  years  old,  the  elder  Seward  retained  a  stock  of  vigorous  vitality 
that  enabled  him  to  surmount  the  attack.  But  later  it  recurred  and 
ended  in  his  death.  His  descendants,  now  numbering  more  than  a 
score,  gathered  \yith  friends  and  neighbors  at  the  old  mansion-house 
in  the  little  mountain  village  to  attend  his  funeral.  As  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  of  that  region,  he  was  widely  known.  White-haired 
men  and  women,  from  all  parts  of  Orange  county,  came  to  share  in 
the  obsequies  of  their  contemporary.  His  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pier- 
son,  conducted  the  funeral  services  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
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he  had  been  so  long  and  constanc  an  attendant.  Then  the  hearse 
moved  slowly  down  the  winding  road,  across,  the  meadows,  to  the 
family  vault  in  the  distant  hillside,  which  years  ago  he  constmcted 
to  receive  the  remains  of  his  kindred.  Now  its  grated  door  closed 
upon  his  own. 

Seward  remained  for  several  weeks  in  the  paternal  home  attending 
to  family  affairs,  and  to  new  duties  now  devolved  upon  him.  His 
father's  will  named  him  and  his  kinsman,  George  M.  Grier  of  Goshen, 
executors  and  trustees  of  an  estate  not  inconsiderable  in  amount  and 
somewhat  varied  in  character.  They  were  also  to  take  charge  of  the 
"S.  S.  Seward  Institute/'  which  had  been  the  favorite  enterprise  of 
the  testator's  declining  years.  Huge  bundles  of  papers  and  great 
volumes  of  accounts,  all  in  precise  order,  attested  how  methodical  had 
been  the  old  man's  habits  throughout  a  long  and  energetic  business 
life.  Carefully  tied  and  labeled  files  of  old  family  letters  showed 
his  strong  affection  for  kindred,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  he  had  at 
some  time  helped;  then  chided  and  rebuked;  then  helped  again.  One 
of  the  incidents  of  the  search  through  these  dusty  files  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  kindly  notes  of  La  Fayette,  inviting  father  and  son  to 
visit  him  at  Lagrange  in  1833,  and  bidding  them  adieu  on  quitting 
Paris.  Another  was  a  sheet  ten  years  older,  but  evidently  preserved 
with  pride,  on  which  in  boyish,  but  ambitious  chirography,  "Henry" 
was  announcing  his  decision  to  establish  himself  at  Auburn  to  practice 
law. 

While  at  Florida  there  came  a  letter  from  St.  Louis  inviting  him  to 
take  part  ^n  a  convention  in  favor  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  rush  of  emigrants  thither,  and  the 
hardships  and  delays  encountered  by  them,  had  suggested  the  idea  of 
such  a  railway;  but  the  project  looked  so  gigantic  and  costly  as  to  be 
deemed  visionary  by  prudent  people.  It  was  derided  as  the  "  Moon- 
shine Railway,"  the  **  Great  American  Desert  Line,"  etc.  Seward  had 
faith  in  its  practicability,  and  in  its  ultimate  necessity.  Unable  to 
attend  the  Convention,  he  wrote  in  reply,  adverting  to  the  almost 
"  magical  development "  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  said  the  streams  of 
emigration  thither,  from  East  and  West,  indicated  that  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  United  States  is  to  bring  together,  under  one  popular 
government,  men  of  every  race  and  clime.  He  concluded  by  promis- 
ing "  the  most  disinterested  and  diligent  efforts  in  support  of  the 
proposed  enterprise,"  adding  that  "it  ought  not  to  be  left  for  States 
yet  to  be  organized,  and  even  yet  to  be  peopled,  to  construct,  link  by 
link,  the  chain  which  the  Federal  power  ought  to  forge  at  a  single 
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He  wrote  home: 

United  States  Coitrt-Room,  [ 

Philadelphia,  Octofter  26,  1849.  ) 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  full  of  jealousies  which  are  very  likely  to  disturb 
the  security  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  this  winter.  The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clayton,  Secretary  of  State,  is  very  vigorous  and  revengeful.  They  are  look- 
ing out  for  a  successor  to  supplant  him.  They  seem  to  have  even  supposed 
tiiat  I  was  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose !  But  fortunately,  if  1  was  weak  in 
virtue  and  in  political  sagacity,  the  post  of  a  minister  and  even  a  premier  has 
no  temptation  for  me. 

October  28. 

Here  we  are  at  the  verge  of  November,  and  of  winter,  and  of  Congress;  and 
I  am  fastened,  apparently  faster  than  ever,  to  this  professional  tread milL 
Little  has  been  done  to  help  detach  you  and  the  fauiily,  less  to  detach  myself, 
from  home  and  its  cares;  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  qualify  myself  for  the 
arduous  duties  and  immense  responsibilities  of  Congress.  Mr.  Latrobe's  speech 
yesterday  was  a  master  effort.  I  shall  come  into  the  ring  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two.     This  getting  out  of  the  law  goes  very  roughly. 

Astor  House,  Novemher  11,  1849. 

The  Philadelphia  lawyers  left  me  at  twelve  last  night.  I  fought  my  way  out 
to  church  this  morning,  and  was  repaid  for  my  energy  by  a  beautiful  discourse 
from  Dr.  Wainwright.  It  was  at  Trinity,  a  place  where  our  service  appears 
most  solemn  and  impressive.  After  church  I  called,  with  a  committee  of  the 
Common  Council,  on  Father  Matthew,  whom  I  found  just  what  he  had  been 
described,  a  pure,  benevolent,  plain,  unassuming  man,  of  gentle  speech  and 
great  simplicity  of  manners. 

Now  I  am  going  to  drive  with  Horace  Greeley*  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
observe  Father  Matthew's  precepts  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1849-1850. 

Residence  in  Washington.  Opening  of  Congress.  The  Contest  over  the.  Speakership. 
The  New  York  Delegation.  Disunion  Talk.  The  *' Father  Matthew"  Debate.  A 
Biographical  Sketch.  Judge  Conkling.  New  Year's  Day.  Colonel  Benton.  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  The  Hungarian  Struggle.  Governor  Ujhazi.  Land  for  the  Exiles. 
Taylor's  California  Message.     The  "President's  Plan.' 
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A  HOUSE  in  Washington  was  now  found,  and  hastily  equipped  and 
furnished.  It  was  a  respectable,  unpretending,  red  brick  structure 
on  F.  street,  and  was  one  of  a  block  of  three  ordinary  city  houses, 
each  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  all  just  alike.    This  was  his  first  home 
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in  Washington.  Not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Fdit-Oflbse^ 
and  Patent.OfiBoe,  and  the  shops  on  Seventh  street,  it  was  conrenient 
for  a  residence,  and  within  walking  distance  of  the  CapitoL  In  the 
adjoining  house  on  the  left,  liTed  Mr.  Winder,  the  bnilder  and  owner 
of  the  great  white  building,  occupied  by  the  oflSces  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment On  the  right  lived  Major  Weightmau,  then  lately  returned 
from  New  Mexica  Two  doors  beyond,  was  the  residence  of  GoTemor 
Crawford  of  Cteorg^a,  the  new  Secretary  of  War.  Seward  had  sent 
down,  from  Anbum,  part  of  his  library,  and  his  writing  chair,  and 
established  his  study  in  the  basement.  Above  were  parlor  and  dining- 
room,  with  bed-rooms  in  the  second  and  third  stories.  His  family 
during  the  first  winter  comprised  Mrs.  Seward,  a  son  who  had  just 
graduated  at  college,  and  had  come  to  be  bis  father's  private  secrotazy, 
the  two  younger  children,  also  a  niece,  making  her  first  visit  to  the 
capital,  and  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who  was  now  the  Bepre- 
scntative  in  Congress  from  the  Albany  district.    He  wrote  to  Weed: 

Washoioton,  2fa9.  80,  1849. 

We  arriTed  here  on  Wednesday  evening.  There  is  nothing  wrong  here,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  in  New  York.  I  have  seen,  however,  only  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Ewing. 

The  malcontents  of  the  South  mean  to  be  factious;  and  they  expect  to  com* 

pel  compromise.    I  think  the  P.  ss  willing  to  try  conclusions  with  them,  as 

General  Jsckson  wss  with  the  Nnllifiers. 

Now.  80,  1840. 

The  message  will  be  0 — *8.  It  will  be  good,  shorter  than  its  predecessors, 
but  not  short  enough.  It  will  be  Whig  through  and  through,  firm  but  mode- 
rate.    Its  contents  have  been  stated  to  me. 

I  have  adyised  that  the  Whigs  reject  all  questions  of  candidates ;  snd 
stand  by  and  fast  to  Wintbrop.    The  caucus  comes  off  to-morrow  evening. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday^  the  3d  of  December^  the  flags  were 
hoisted.  The  Thirty-first  Congress  began  its  session — a  session  des- 
tined to  be  long  and  stormy.  It  commenced  with  a  straggle,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  over  the  Speakership.  The  Whigs  had 
renominated  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts.  The  Democrats 
had  nominated  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia.  But  neither  party  could 
concentrate  its  full  vote  on  its  candidate.  Five  of  the  Southern 
Whigs  would  not  vote  for  Winthrop.  Some  of  the  Free  Soil  Demo- 
crats would  not  vote  for  Cobb.  As  a  majority  of  the  whole  House 
was  required  to  elect  a  Speaker,  there  was  no  choice.  Anti-slavery 
men  were  baffled.     Southern  men  were  exultant.     Seward  wrote: 

Dee.  S,  1849. 
I  do  not  waste  time  in  telling  you  what  the  telegraph  commuDicates  to  you. 
7ou  will  know  about  the  Speakership  loug  before  this  can  reach  jou.     The 
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gentlemen  of  extreme  opinions  in  the  Soath  n.re  preparing  an  issue,  which 
can  have  no  danger  for  tlie  country,  but  which  will  probably  relieve  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  President  will  be  put  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line;  and  he  will  not  flinch  from  any  duty.  Nothing  is  talked 
of  here  but  this  insane  course  of  the  deflpnders  of  slavery.  The  honors  and 
rewards  of  compromise  will  be  the  object  of  emulation,  among  several  gen- 
tlemen of  both  parties,  advanced  in  years,  and  desirous  of  being  considered 
conservators  of  the  Union. 

There  will  be  no  need  of  passion  or  of  any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  us 
who,  not  frightened  at  the  attempt  of  disorganization,  mean  to  stand  firm  on 
the  rights  of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  be  free.  I  want  that  we  should 
show  that  the  virtue  of  moderation  belongs  to  us. 

I  have  received  the  Governor's  excellent  and  noble  letter,  and  shall  answer 
it  as  soon  as  I  can  form  any  opinion  on  *the  questions  he  submits  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  policy  of  the  party  at  home. 

I  gave  up  my  seat  in  the  Senate  to  Mr.  Underwood,  who  relinquished  his  to 
Mr.  Hale,  as  a  consideration  for  his  resigning  to  Mr.  Clay,  who  thus  secured 
his  old  place. 

It  is  quite  important  that  Mr.  Dickinson  should  come  here  with  right  dispo- 
sition. 

Washington,  December  4,  1849, 

The  Senate  adjourned,  leaving  the  House  balloting  for  a  Speaker. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Democrats  may  attempt  to  break  up  the  Legation 
at  Vienna,  under  pretense  of  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists.  I  incline  to 
support  the  mission  on  the  ground  that  the  American  Republic  owes  it  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  to  be  represented  in  the  most  arbitrary  courts,  to  encourage 
the  hopes  of  Republicans  throughout  the  world. 

Washington,  December  1^  1849. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  reports  the  delegation  as  being  much  more  nearly  right 
than  we  had  supposed  them  to  be.  You  see  that  the  Whigs,  standing  firm, 
have  caused  their  adversaries  to  break  on  the  Speaker  question. 

December  8,  1849. 

I  detest  and  loathe  this  running  to  the  President  every  day  to  protest  against 
this  man  and  that.  I  went  yesterday  to  Reverdy  Johnson  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  told  them  that  I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  the  President  unneces- 
sarily.    I  wish  the  friends  at  home  would  leave  it  so. 

December  9,  1849. 

No  Speaker  yet  and  no  definite  idea  when  there  will  be.  I  have  been  three 
hours  with  Mr.  Clayton,  and  with  Mr.  Meredith. 

Nearly  three  weeks  were  consumed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  effect 
the  choice.  Sixty-two  ballotings  were  taken,  and  between  them  oc- 
curred heated  debates  and  recriminations.  One  day  Mr.  Bowen  of 
Indiana  was  nearly  elected  by  a  hasty  combination,  which  then  col- 
lapsed amid  great  excitement.     At  last,  on  the  22d  of  December,  it 
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was  decided  to  let  a  plurality  determine  the  result.  This  elected  How* 
ell  Cobb.  So  the  Democrats  had  control  of  the  oi^anization  of  both 
Chambers. 

The  New  York  delegation  in  this  Congress  was  a  strong  one.  Of 
the  thirty- four  Xew  York  members  the  larger  part  were  Whigs.  Of 
these  Whigs^  at  least  three-quarters  were  in  hearty  political  accord. 
Among  them  were  John  A.  King,  Charles  E.  Clarke,  Harvey  Putnam, 
Elijah  Risley,  0.  B.  Matteson,  John  L.  Schoolcraft,  William  A.  Sack- 
ett,  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  and  A.  M.  Schermerhom,  all  old  personal 
friends.     Among  the  Democrats  was  Preston  King. 

The  House,  as  a  whole,  contained  many  members,  whose  names 
were  then,  or  have  since  become  historic.  Massachusetts  had  sent 
Horace  Mann  and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Pennsylvania,  Thaddens  Ste- 
vens and  David  Wilmot,  North  Carolina,  Edward  Stanley,  Georgia  had 
sent  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs,  and  Thomas  Butler  King, 
Alabama,  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  Mississippi,  Albert  J.  Brown  and  Jacob 
Thompson,  Louisiana,  Charles  W.  Conrad,  Ohio  had  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings,  David  A.  Carter,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  and 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Kentucky  had  Linn  Boyd,  Tennessee  had  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Illinois  had  Edward  D.  Ba- 
ker, John  A.  McClernand,  and  John  Wentworth,  Wisconsin,  Charles 
Durkee,  and  Minnesota,  Henry  K.  Sibley. 

The  Speakership  contest  having  been  settled  on  Saturday,  President 
Taylor,  on  Monday  morning,  sent  in  his  message.  Of  course,  the  part 
most  eagerly  listened  to,  as  it  was  read  from  the  Clerk^s  desk,  was  that 
which  declared  the  President's  policy  in  regard  to  the  new  territories. 
This  was  sagacious  and  clear.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration,  he  had 
sent  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  Thomas  Butler  King  of  Georgia,  to  invite 
the  people  of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  form  State  Constitutions, 
and  with  them  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union.  This  was  the 
*'  President's  plan,''  and  to  the  ordinary  observer,  it  seemed  to  be  a  much 
more  speedy  and  practicable  plan,  than  either  the  plan  of  **  disunion  *' 
or  the  plan  of  "  compromise."  But  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  those 
who  deemed  an  **  equilibrium "  necessary,  between  free  and  slave 
States,  nor  to  those  who  wanted  slavery  extended.  Seward  having 
heartilv  concurred  in  the  President's  invitation  when  it  was  sent,  was 
still  more  heartily  disposed  to  approve  and  defend  its  results,  now 
that  it  had  brought  California  to  the  door  of  Congress  with  a  "free 
State  "  Constitution. 

During  the  debates  Southern  feeling  was  manifested  in  expressions 
and  threats  that  created  alarm.  One  Representative  said:  "  If  sla- 
^^rv  is  to  be  abolished  in  the  District,  or  prohibited  in  the  territories. 
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I  trust  in  God,  that  my  eyes  liuve  rested  upon  the  lust  Speaker  of  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives.*'  Another  said:  *•  I  do  not  hesitate  to  own 
before  this  House,  and  the  country,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  living 
God,  that  if,  by  your  legishition,  you  seek  to  drive  us  from  the  terri- 
tories,  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District,  I  am  for  disunion."  In 
one  wing  of  the  Capitol,  it  was  said,  that  "  the  day  in  which  aggres- 
sion is  consummated,  on  any  portion  of  the  country,  this  Union  is 
dissolved;"  and  in  the  other  wing,  a  Senator  echoed  that  the  Union 
was  '*  already  dissolved."  The  deep  dissatisfaction  which  existed  at 
the  South,  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  slave-holders  might  be  forbid- 
den to  take  their  slaves  to  California,  was  manifested  in  both  Cham- 
bers, nearly  every  day. 

Rev.  Theobald  Matthew,  or  ''Father  Matthew,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  had,  by  his  precepts  and  example,  induced  thousands  of  Irish- 
men to  sign  the  temperance  pledge.  Not  only  reclaimed  drunkards, 
and  reunited  families,  but  whole  communities,  held  ''  the  Irish  Apostle 
of  Temperance "  in  affectionate  esteem.  Crowds  flocked  to  listen  to 
his  preaching.  In  pursuing  his  benevolent  work  he  had  come  to 
America;  and  this  winter  was  visiting  Washington.  A  motion  was 
made,  one  day,  to  invite  him  to  a  seat  within  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 
Probably  no  objection  would  have  been  made,  had  not  somebody  dis- 
covered that  his  name  had  been  appended,  with  that  of  O'Connell,  to 
an  anti-slavery  appeal  to  the  Irishmen  of  America.  Instantly,  fierce 
opposition  was  made  to  the  resolution. 

Seward,  joining  in  the  debate,  defended  Father  Matthew,  saying, 
that  while  his  devotion  to  temperance  was  a  merit,  his  devotion  to  the 
rights  of  man  was  an  additional  one.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
thirty-three  to  eighteen, —  a  good  many  of  those  who  disliked  it,  not 
caring  to  put  themselves  on  record  against  it.  Writing  to^ Weed,  Sew- 
ard said: 

Dec.  27,  1849. 

I  have  received  your  letter  in  which  you  approve  of  my  affair  with  the 
Soutlierners,  in  Fatiier  Matthew's  case. 

The  Southern  leader  in  the  Senate  is  morose.  The  others  let  him  take  the 
whole  control.  The  Northern  men  are  tame,  indolent,  pusillanimous.  If  I 
could  show  the  Northern  and  Southern  men  that  I  was  of  different  metal,  and 
.  yet  not  a  querulous  and  discontented  man,  it  was  well.  I  suppose  you  see, 
that  I  shall  only  be  found  fault  with,  for  working  too  much.  All  outsiders 
come  to  me,  as  an  organ ;  and  the  favor  I  bear,  for  being  true  to  the  President, 
will  make  me  an  object  of  hatred. 

Replying  to  Fowler  &  Wells,  of  New  York,  in  reference  to  a  pro- 
posed biographical  sketch,  he  wrote: 


I 
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Dec  29,  1849. 

I  feel  sensibly  tliac  my  life  lias  been  spent  in  good  wishes  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  mankind ;  and  that  I  have  accomplished  very  little  worth  recording. 
What  seem  to  me  the  prejudices  of  ages  that  are  past,  hang  like  a  cloud  upon 
thid  generation,  and  prevent  them  from  distinguishing  truth,  justice,  and  free- 
dom. He  who  advocates  these  is  thought  a  disturber,  a  demagogue.  I  do 
not  think  the  opinion  can  be  changed  in  our  day ;  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  an}'  thing,  to  send  my  name  down  to  a  future  one.  I  have,  therefore, 
resigned  myself  to  misapprehension.  Yet  all  this  neither  affects  my  cheerful- 
ness or  my  resolution  to  persevere. 

Near  the  closing  of  the  year,  Seward  presented  a  petition  in  the 
Senate^  for  the  abolition  of  liquoi-s  and  flogging  in  the  IT.  S.  Navy. 
He  explained  and  advocated  the  reform  in  a  brief  speech. 

Writing  to  an  old  friend  and  neighbor.  Judge  Conkling,  in  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  debates,  he  said: 

I  am  alone^  in  the  Senate,  and  in  Congress,  and  about  in  the  United  States, 
alone.  While  adhering  faithfully  to  the  Whigs,  1  dare  to  hold  on  the  dis- 
allowed rights  of  disfranchised  men  and  classes.  I  must  stand  in  that  soli- 
tude, and  maintain  it,  or  fall  altogether.  The  world  is  full  of  men  who  can 
avoid  it  dexterously ;  and  they  do  it.  I  would  not  have  their  places,  or  mine, 
at  that  expense.     Hence  I  spoke. 

A  bright,  clear,  crisp,  winter  morning  ushered  in  the  first  New 
Year's  day  of  Seward's  Washington  life.  One  of  Mrs.  Seward's  letters 
narrates  how  the  day  was  spent. 

We  made  but  three  visits  —  first  to  see  Mrs.  Benton.  The  Colonel  was  verv 
agreeable.  We  took  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  were  introduced  to  his*  two 
daughters.  From  there  we  drove  to  Mrs.  Adams,  who  did  not  receive.  Then 
we  went  to  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Here  1  was  much  interested,  not  only  by  the  lady 
herself,  but  by  the  ancient  furniture  and  pictures  which  decorated  her  rooms. 
Mrs.  Holley,  a  widowed  daughter  who  lives  with  her,  received  us  and  pre- 
sented us  to  her  mother.  She,  though  very  old  (96)  and  very  feeble,  insisted 
upon  rising  to  receive  and  take  leave  of  her  guests.  The  room  was  full  when 
we  went  in,  but  they  soon  withdrew  and  left  us  alone.  Mrs.  Hamilton  recol- 
lected Henry,  and  told  us  many  interesting  things  about  the  furniture  and 
pictures.  The  original  picture  of  Washington  by  Stuart,  a  bust  of  Hamilton, 
a  picture  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  a  cake-basket  of  silver  filigree  work 
one  hundred  years  old,  a  table  presented  by  Washington,  and  many  other 
things  were  examined  with  an  interest  which  you  will  easily  conceive.  I  re- 
turned home,  and  Henry  went  with  the  young*  people  to  the  President's  and 
all  the  Cabinet.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  innumerable  calls  at  home,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  according  to  the  custom  here. 

During  the  past  year  Americans  had  watched  with  interest  the 
strusmle  of   the   Hnnsrarians  for  constitutional    sfovernnient.     When 
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ac  lust  the  revolutiou  was  crashed  bv  the  combined  armies  of  Austria 
and  Bussia,  and  when  Gorgev  had  laid  down  his  arms,  Komorn  had 
been  captured,  and  Kossuth^s  power  overthrown,  there  were  various 
public  and  private  demonstrations  of  sympathy  in  the  United  States. 
General  Cass  introduced  a  resolution  and  made  a  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate, suggesting  the  expediency  of  suspending  diplomatic  relations  with 
Austria.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  it  had  become  known  that 
Governor  Ujhazi,  and  several  other  Hungarians  of  note,  were  about  to 
seek  refuge  in  America.  Seward  offered  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  powers  in  '' subverting  the  nationality  and  liberties  of 
Hungary/'  and  instructing  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  granting  a  portion  of  public  domain  to  such  ex- 
iles. This  led  to  debate;  Douglas  opposing  the  project  as  making  a 
distinction  between  native  and  forci^-bom  citizens;  others  objecting 
that  the  public  lands  ''ought  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,"  and  not  *'as  a  charity  fund."  Seward,  in  reply  on 
the  first  point,  said  that,  if  the  question  must  be  raised,  he  was  free 
to  say  that  — 

The  man  who  is  expelled  by  tyranny  from  his  own  land,  in  consequence  of 
an  effort  to  establish  its  nationality  and  independence,  I  give,  in  my  S3'mpa- 
thies,  a  preference  over  the  one  who  has  lost  nothing,  done  nothing,  suffered 
nothing,  for  his  own  freedom  or  the  freedom  of  mankind.  Further  than  this, 
I  would  not  go ;  and  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  inferred  that  I  have  sym- 
pathies for  men  of  other  lands,  in  preference  to  my  own  countrymen,  he  does 
me  an  injustice. 

As  to  the  other  point,  he  answered: 

I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  making  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  a  source  of  ordinary  revenue  in  the  operations  of  the  government. 
I  have  always  maintained,  and  I  think  I  always  shall  maintain,  that  it  is  a 
great  futid,  the  common  property  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  Sftites, 
properly  to  be  applied  to  objects  of  great  national  improvement  and  benefi- 
cence. 

While  the  question  was  still  pending,  Governor  TJjhazi  and  his 
friends  arrived  in  New  York,  renounced  all  allegiance  to  Austria,  and 
took  the  preliminary  steps  to  become  American  citizens.'  Coming  on 
to  Washington,  they  were  presented  to  President  Taylor  and  his 
daughter,  at  one  of  the  Friday  evening  receptions  at  the  White  House, 
where  the  bronzed  features  of  some  and  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
others  attracted  no  little  attention.  Seward  gave  them  a  dinner. 
The  President  invited  them  to  another,  and  various  marks  of  courtesy 
and  welcome  were  extended  to  them  by  people  of  all  parties. 

On  the  21st  the  President  sent  into  Congress  his  special  message, 


clay's  comproxisb. 


I— 


(ply  to  a  resolution  of  inqniry,  as  to  his  proceedings  in  regard  to 

[fornia  and  Xew  Mexico.     In  it  he  narrated  his  sending  Thomas 

;ler  King  to  chose  Territories  to  inform  their  people  of  his  desire 

[t  they  should  form  Constitutions,  and  apply  for  admission  as  States. 

[was  understood  that  the  Califomians,  concurring  in  a  suggestion 

much  in  accord  witli  their  own  wishes,  had  already  held  a  conven- 

m  and  framed  a  Constitution,  which  was  now  on  its  way.     In  that 

[onstitution  slavery  was  prohibited.    Under  it,  SUite  officers  and 

lembers  of  Congress  had  been  elected,  and  the  whole  work  now  only 

icked  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

The  President's  plan  was  one  difficult  to  attack,  yet  it  was  not  at  all 
iceptable  to  Southern  men,  who  saw  that  it  would  inevitably  bring 
[both  Territories  m  as  free  States.  Various  projects  were  proposed  in 
Congress  to  change  or  delay  this  outcome,  among  them  bills  to  pro- 
vide territorial  governments  for  California,  Deseret,  and  NTew  Mexico, 
as  well  as  bills  to  change  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and  bills  to  insure 
the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves.  But  all  these  were  soon  to  be  eclipsed 
by,  or  merged  in,  a  more  imposing  scheme. 
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-Clay's  Compromise.  PersonalitiM  in  Debate.  The  Right  of  Petition.  Soathern  Threats. 
Calhoun's  Forebodings.  Bell's  Resolations.  Legislative  |nstmctions.  Webiter'a 
Seventh  of  March  Speech.    Seward's  California  Speech.    His  Course  Outlined. 

One  day  toward  the  close  of  January,  Henry  Clay  rose  from  his 
chair  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  waving  a  roll  of  papers,  with  dra- 
matic eloquence  and  deep  feeling,  announced  to  a  hushed  auditory  that 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  series  of  resolutions  proposing  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement of  all  questions  growing  out  of  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Read  and  explained  by  its  author  this  plan  of  compromise  was  to 
admit  California,  and  to  establish  territorial  governments  in  New 
'Mexico,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  regions  acquired  from  Mexico, 
without  anv  provisions  for  or  against  slavery  —  to  pay  the  debt  of 
Texas  and  fix  her  western  boundary  —  to  declare  that  it  was  '*  inexpe- 
dient "  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  ^'expedient "' 
to  put  some  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade  there,  to  pass  a  new  and 
more  stringent  fugitive  slave  law,  and  to  formally  deny  that  Congress 
had  any  power  to  obstruct  the  slave  trade  between  the  States. 
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Upon  this  plan  of  compromise  and  tlie  modi^catious  afterward 
made  iu  it,  began  that  ioug  debate,  since  become  hiscoric,  which  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country  for  eight  weary 
months.  At  the  outset,  many  of  those  who  had  threatened  *^  Dis- 
union/'  opiwsed  ''Clajr's  Compromise/'  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
while  the  *'  Wilmot  Proviso  "  men  were  equally  resolute  in  opposing 
it,  because  it  went  too  far.  Seward,  with  many  other  Northern  Whigs, 
adhered  to  the  "  President's  Plan,"  as  being  a  much  more  just  and 
speedy  way  of  solving  the  problem.  Avowing  himself  unterrified  by 
the  threats  of  '*  Disunion,"  he  insisted  that  neither  '*  Compromise  " 
nor  the  "  Fugitive  Slave  Law  "  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  both 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  admit  the  Territories  as  free 
States,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States. 

Southern  feeling  was  predominant  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  as  it  had 
been  for  many  years.  Neither  of  the  two  great  parties  was  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  the  recognized  leaders  of  both  were  men  of  Southern 
birth.  Seward  found  very  early  after  taking  his  seat  among  the  "  con- 
script fathers,"  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  legitimate  object  of  sus- 
picions, sneers,  and  attacks.  His  record  in  regard  to  slavery  was 
studied,  and  it  showed  him  to  have  declared  not  only  for  "  Free  Soil," 
but  for  emancipation.  That  he  represented  a  great  State,  that  he  was 
a  Whig,  and  a  party  leader,  instead  of  mitigating  his  offense,  increased 
it.  Such  formidable  backing  made  him  more  "dangerous."  That  he 
had  the  confidence  of  the  President,  and  on  some  topics  spoke  as  by 
authority  for  the  Administration,  excited  jealousies.  Vials  of  wrath 
were  poured  out  upon  him,  when  he  rose  to  speak  on  indifferent  topics; 
and  even  when  he  sat  silently  in  his  chair.  At  one  time  a  Senator  rose 
solemnly  and  in  a  portentous  voice  read  the  passage  from  Seward's 
Cleveland  speech,  in  which  he  said:  "  Slavery  can  and  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  you  and  I  can  and  must  do  it;"  and  thereupon,  if  a  con- 
temporary newspaper  report  can  be  trusted,  "  a  shudder  ran  through 
his  auditory/' 

If,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  arrogant  tone  toward  him  was  at 
all  tempered  by  the  usages  or  courtesies  of  debate,  no  suoli  limits  re- 
strained those  addressed  to  him  through  the  press  or  the  mail- bag. 
Every  morning  brought  him  scnrrilous  anonymous  letters  and  news- 
papers with  marked  articles,  whose  invective  varied  from  that  of 
"  Junius  "  to  that  of  '*  Billingsgate." 

Northern  readers  were  at  first  surprised  and  puzzled  by  the  amount 
of  vituperation  visited  upon  the  new  Senator  from  New  York.  It  was 
evidently  unprovoked  by  any  like  utterances  of  his  own,  for  he  never 
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dealt  in  penozuditieB.  That  opiniona  on  abatraot  polifcical  qooitiona 
were  to  be  resented  oa  personal  grieTances,  or  to  be  controrerted  by 
personal  inanltSy  was  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  north  of  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  line  as  soath  of  it  What  the  Xorthem  farmer  deemed  a 
question  of  philosophy,  politics^and  philanthropy,  the  Southern  planter 
regarded  as  a  design  to  rob  him  of  his  ''prop^ty  "  duly  inherited  or 
bought.  The  Southern  slaye-holder  Tiewed  the  "  Abolitionist"  with 
a  dread  and  disgust  akin  to  that  which  the  Western  farmer  has  for 
the  horse-thief.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  the  attacks  upon  Sew- 
ard  were  studied  and  preconcerted,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  an  aflbray 
or  duel.  If  any  such  purpose  was  entertained,  it  was  thwarted  by  the 
philosophic  indifference  with  which  he  listened  to  the  diatribes,  and 
the  calm  composure  with  which  he  adverted  to  them. 

On  one  such  occasion  Mrs.  Seward  happened  to  be  in  the  gallery. 
Describing  the  scene  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  she  said: 

I  spent  the  momiag  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  Henry*  said  a  few  words 
about  Austria,  which  drew  upon  him  the  toraado;  not  because  they  cared  what 
he  said,  but  because  one  who  entertained  anti-slarery  principles  should  Tenture 
to  speak  at  all.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  speeches;  that  which  is  pub- 
lished gives  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  yiolence  or  vulgarity  of  that  which 
was  spoken.  I  amused  myself  by  watching  its  effect  upon  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Senste.  Henry  looked  the  personification  of  indifference,  with  his 
face  turned  directly  toward  the  speaker.    • 

Henry  Clay  smiled  occasionally  at  the  sallies  of  wit,  which  were  about  like 
those  we  hear  from  the  clown,  at  the  circus.  Daniel  Webster  looked  grave  — 
I  saw  no  muscle  of  his  fsce  relax. 

The  Vice-President  was  fidgety, .  occasionally  grasping  the  little  mallet, 
with  the  intention  apparently  of  interrupting  the  speaker;  then  relaxing  his 
grasp  and  leaning  back  with  a  hopeless  air  as  though  overcome  by  his  per- 
tinacity. Col.  Benton  (who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  in 
the  Senate)  must  have  written  over  a  half  of  quire  of  paper,  as  he  never  raised 
his  eyes  or  checked  the  motion  of  his  fingera  Of  course  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  house  enjoyed  the  speeches  much  more  than  the  Whigs  generally,  and 
this  difference  was  perceptible  also  in  the  listeners  on  the  different  sides  — 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Representatives  having  come  in  as  spectators. 

After  the  trial  of  Freeman  you  can  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was 
little  moved.  I  speak  truly  when  I  say  that  my  strongest  sentiment  was  con- 
tempt and  pity  for  malice  so  impotent.  Those  who  are  friendly  to  Henry  only 
feared  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  reply.  Even  John  Davis,  who  is  phleg- 
matic enough,  said  that  he  could  not  have  kept  his  seat. 

^luch  as  I  love  Henry  I  feel  that  my  love  and  respect  are  both  augmented 
by  his  present  position.  When  I  looked  upon  his  slight  form,. and  thought 
thnt  it  embodied  the  ouly  spirit  sufficiently  fearless  to  vindicate  human  rights, 

*  William  Henrv  Seward. 
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yet  combined  with  a  moderution  aud  Chmtian  charity  wiiich  can  aione  render 

such  efforts  elective,  I  felt  that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  there,  it  was  a  sight 

calculated  to  make  our 

*'  Faith  more  strong 

In  high  humanity." 

I  have  no  misgiving  about  the  dual  result ;  sooner  or  later  the  righteous  cause 
must  prevail. 

Early  in  the  session  Seward  announced  the  rule  which  would  govern 
his  action  in  such  matters.     He  remarked: 

I  assail  the  motives  of  no  Senator.  I  am  not  to  be  drawn  into  personal 
altercations  by  any  interrogatories  addressed  to  me.  I  acknowledge  the 
patriotism,  the  wisdom,  the  purity  of  every  member  of  this  body.  I  never 
have  assailed  the  motives  of  honorable  Senators  in  any  instance.  I  never  shall. 
When  my  own  are  assailed,  I  stand*  upon  my  owu  position.  My  life  and  acts 
must  speak  for  me.     I  shall  not  be  my  own  defender  or  advocate. 

From  this  he  did  not  swerve  during  his  twelve  years'  senatorial 
career.     One  of  Dr.  Nott's  letters  to  him  said: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  lose  temper;  that  you  do  not  '^ return  rail- 
ing for  railing;"  but  that  no  array  of  talent,  no  manifestation  of  rage  deters 
you  from  speaking  and  acting  as  a  freeman  ought.  You  stand  in  uo  need  of  my 
advice,  and  were  I  to  suppose  you  did,  I  sliould  only  say  **  persevere ; "  be 
calm,  be  courteous ;  just  to  the  South,  but  true  to  your  own  principles. 

His  letters  to  Weed  after  a  visit  from  him^  said: 

Washington,  January  25,  1850. 

I  cannot  agree  that  you  shall  reach  home  before  a  note  from  me  shall  await 
you  there,  thanking  you  most  fervently  for  the  kind,  fraternal  and  wise  counsel 
that  you  gave  me  in  that  parting  interview,  whose  solemnity  I  shall  never 
forget. 

It  was  necessary,  for  I  had  been  tried  in  new  vexations,  and  had  been  con- 
founded with  conflicting  admonitions  and  instructions.  I  now  see  my  way 
clear,  and  from  this  moment  I  shall  devote  my  time,  what  I  can  save  of  it,  to 
a  bold  yet  careful  sketch  of  the  destiny  of  this  country  and  its  races;  and, 
from  that  point,  I  will  demonstrate  the  certain  deliverance  of  the  continent 
from  slavery  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  to  be  impossible. 

This  will  be,  if  possible,  my  first,  and  I  hope  my  only  speech  this  session ; 
and  it  may  be  months  before  I  shall  be  ready  to  make  it. 

February  2,  1850. 

Did  it  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man,  in  such  a  conjuncture  of  his  own  fame 
aud  interests,  to  fall  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  natioual 
and  legislative  crisis  as  this? 

My  entrance  into  the  Executive  office  jp.  Albany  bewildered  me,  but  that  ex- 
perience was  nothing  compared  to  my  trials  here.  In  both  cases,  however,  I 
have  enjoyed  your  aid,  aud  in  both  the  malignity  of  adversaries  has  done  for 
me  more  than  I  could  do  for  myself.     But  let  this  pass. 
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This  week  will  be  occupied  with  Soalhem  demonitntloiii. 
My  HaDgaiimn  Bill  will  be  defeated. 

jTOnfory  8;  1850. 

I  saw  the  P.  on  Friday.  I  had  a  good  oocanon  aad  opportunity.  I  told 
him  that  be  would  get  no  favor  nor  forbearance  from  Congrets;  that  iMrtion 
would  run  into  sedition ;  that,  hanng  saved  the  Unimiy  he  would  be  rt-eiacted. 

He  understands  himself. 

Bepreaenting  a  popalona  and  busy  State,  Seward,  of  oourse,  had 
many  petitions  sent  him,  for  presentation  to  the  Senate.  Among 
them  were  some  praying  for  cheap  postage;  some  for  aboliti<m  of  flog- 
ging, and  grog,  in  the  Navy;  some  for  opening  of  public  lands  to 
actual  settlers;  some  for  mitigating  damages  by  Mississippi  floods; 
one  or  two  for  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem  river;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Coast  Life  Saving  Service;  and  an  occasional  one  for  a  rail- 
road and  telegraph  to  the  Paoifia  But  the  great  mass  of  them  were 
for  freedom  in  the  territories,  and  for  trial  by  jury  for  fngitive  slaves. 
AH  the  other  petitions  were  received  and  referred  to  committees,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  there  was,  for  some  time,  strenuous  o^pbsi- 
tion  to  the  reception  of  any  anti-slavery  petitions  whatefer*  How- 
ever, the  Senate  at  last  concluded  to  allow  them  to  be  presented;  pro* 
vided  they  were  at  once  laid  npon  the  table,  and  not  taken  up  after- 
ward.   In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Seward  took  occasion  to  say: 

I  have  never  yet  seen  the  petition  of  any  human  being  that  I  would  not 
receive;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  shaU.    The  Constitution  imposes  no' 
restriction  or  modification  upon  the  right  of  petition.     We  are  not  above  ^v- 
•ing  reasons  to  our  fellow  men.   /The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  not  above 
the  petition  of  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  United  States.  / 

Seward's  bold  utterances  on  questions  concerning  which  many 
deemed  it  wiser  to  ^temporize,  led  to  animated  debates  at  Albany.  His 
supporters  in  the  Legislature  introduced  and  advocated  resolutions, 
sustaining  his  course  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian  exiles,  the  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  slavery  extension.  His  opponents  as  warmly  op- 
posed them;  but,  after  a  struggle,  they  were  adopted,  and  sent  on  to 
Washington. 

Governor  Fish,  in  one  of  his  letters,  remarked: 

Our  Democratic  Assembly  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  expression  of  its  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  I  think  it  will  find  a  voice, 
although  it  be  late  in  attaining  to  the  power  of  intelligible  articulation. 

Mr.  Clay's  resolutions,  unsatisfactory  as  they  were,  to  anti-slavery 
men,  at  first  met  with  objections  from  Southern  members.  One 
**  deeply  regretted  the  admission  that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  the  ter- 
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ritoriea."  Several  would  "never  iissent  to  the  doctrine  that  slave- 
holders could  not  go  there,  taking  their  property  with  them."  Some 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  Mexican  decree,  abolishing  slavery  in 
New  Spain,  and  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  exclude  it.  Prognostications  and  threats  of  *'  dis- 
union" were  freely  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  began  to  be  signs  of  a  growing  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  many  Northern  men,  to  give  up  the  "  Proviso  "  for  the 
sake  of  peace;  and  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay.  Conservative 
Southern  Whigs  were  quite  ready  to  meet  these  half  way.  Seward's 
position  was  regarded  as  "ultra"  by  both  classes;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that,  on  questions  in  the  Senate  relating  to  slavery, 
I  only  three  Senators,  Seward,  Chase,  and  Hale,  would  be  found  voting 
1  together,  on  one  side,  while- all  the  other  Senators  present  were  ar- 
rayed against  them,  on  the  other./ 

Newspapers,  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  showed  that  else- 
where, as  well  as  at  the  capital,  the  proposed  compromise  wjis  an  en- 
grossing topic.  Great  meetings  were  held  at  the  North  in  support  of 
it  State  Legislatures  took  ground,  for  and  against  it.  Fresh  fuel  was 
added  to  the  heated  discussion  by  a  new  "Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  talk  of  Southern 
Conventions,  and  "Secret  Southern  Caucuses."  Absurd  rumors 
found  credence.  One  day  there  was  alarm  and  excitement  in  the 
lobbies,  over  a  story  that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  "to  be 
broken  up  by  Southern  men,  coming  armed  for  contest."  The  next, 
the  story  was,  that  there  would  be  "no  shooting,"  but  that  the 
Southern  memberswould  "  withdraw  in  a  body." 

California  contributed  her  quota  to  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 
Her  new  Constitution  was  received,  published,  and  commented  upon. 
Dr.  Gwin  and  Col.  Fremont  had  been  chosen  her  first  Senators;  and 
wenron  their  way  to  Washington. 

March  was  an  eventful  month.  Time  enough  had  elapsed  for  each 
Senator  to  receive,  from  the  press,  and  people  of  his  State,  their  re- 
sponse, in  regard  to  Clay's  proposed  compromise.  Resolutions  pro 
and  con  had  come  from  different  Legislatures.  The  great  Castle  Gar- 
den Union  meeting,  and  other  similar  gatherings,  had  shown  that 
there  was  a  growing  "  Compromise  "  feeling  in  the  commercial  cities. 

Each  of  the  leaders  in  senatorial  debate  felt  that  the  hour  had  come 
for  him  to  declare  whether  be  was  for  or  against  it.  Mr.  Bell  of  Ten- 
nessee had  introduced  a  new  series  of  resolutions  similar  in  principle, 
but  differing  in  detail.  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  in  failing  health,  ob- 
tained the  floor  for  a  speech.     Everybody  awaited  it  with  great  inter- 
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esc,  regarding  him  as  the  acknowledged  exponent  of  Soathern  opinion* 
A  short  time  before,  when  the  Vermont  resolutions  were  ondur  oon- 
sideracion,  he  hod  said  in  solemn  tones,  felt  at  the  time  to  be  pro- 
phetic: 

I  have  long  labored  fidchfnlly — faithfully — to  repress  the  encroichmeDt  of 
the  North.  At  the  commencement,  I  saw  where  it  would  end,  and  most  end, 
and  I  despair  of  erer  seeing  it  arrested  in  Congress.  It  will  go  to  its  end,  for 
gentlemen  have  already  yielded  to  the  current  of  the  North,  which  they  admit 
here  they  cannot  resist.  Sir,,  what  the  Sonth  will  do  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
They  will  meet  it,  in  my  opinion,  as  it  ought  to  be  met. 

He  was  to  speak  again  on  the  4th  of  March;  An  expectant  throng 
filled  the  Senate  Chamber.  ^  His  gaunt  figure  and  attenuated  features 
attested  that  he  had  risen  from  a  sick  bed;  but  his  fiery  eyes  and  un- 
shaken voice  showed  he  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  contest 
In  a  few  words  he  explained  that  his  health  would  not  permit  him 
to  deliver  the  speech  he  had  prepared,  but  that  ''his  friend  the 
Senator  behind  him  (Mason)  would  read  it  for  him.''  Beginning  by 
saying  that  he  had  ^  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  effective 
measure,  end  in  'disunion,"' — the  speech  opposed  Clay's  plan  of  ad- 
justment; attacked  the  President's  plan;  adverted  to  the  growing 
feeling  that  the  South  could  not  remain  in  Union  "with  safety  and 
honor;"  pointed  out  the  gradual  snapping,  one  after  another,  of  the 
links  which  held  the  Union  together,  and  expressed  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings  for  the  future. 

Three  days  later  a  similar,  or  greater,  throng  gathered  to  listen  to 
Webster's  great  *'  7th  of  March  speech,"  which  has  ever  since  been 
recorded  as  marking  an  era  in  his  life.  He  rose  from  his  seat  near  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  wearing  his  customary  blue  coat  with  meti^l 
buttons,  and  with  one  hand  thrust  into  the  buff  vest,  stood,  during 
his  opening  remarks,  as  impassive  as  a  statue;  but  growing  slightly 
more  animated  as  he  proceeded.  Calm,  clear,  and  powerful,  his  so- 
norons  utterances,  while  they  disappointed  thousands  of  his  friends  at 
the  North,  lent  new  vigor  to  the  *'  Compromisers,"  with  whom,  it  was 
seen,  he  would  henceforth  act. 

Seward  had  the  floor  for  the  following  Monday.  In  the  morning, 
before  going  to  the  Capitol,  he  wrote: 

March  11, 

I  have  neglected  all  courtesies  and  correspondence  in  the  necessary  studies 
for  the  effort  I  am  about  to  make  to-day.  The  unlooked-for  course  of  Mr. 
Webster  has  prepared  the  way  for  me  in  the  North,  but  has  rendered  of  little 
value  the  little  of  moderation  I  can  practice  in  regard  to  the  other  portion  of 
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the  Union.  I  showed  my  notes  confidentially  to  Mr.  Ewing.  and  he  is  satis- 
ned.  I  went  Saturday  to  confer  with  tlie  head  of  the  State  Department.  He 
was  dining  out.  Last  night  he  was  surrounded  by  com[>any,  and  we  had  no 
private  talk.  But  I  found  that  he  hoped  more  of  disregard  of  Northern  senti- 
ment than  I  can  manifest  conscientiously^  or  with  my  views  of  safety. 

When  he  rose  to  speak  the  galleries  were  barely  filled,  and  no  crowd 
awaited  him  in  the  lobbies  or  on  the  floor.  What  the  '* ultra"  Whig 
Senator  from  New  York  would  say  was  not  likely  to  be  to  the  taste  of 
the  dominant  circles  that  day  in  Washington.  Such  of  his  personal 
friends  as  were  in  town,  were  looking  down  from  their  places  in  the 
gallery,  and  sevei-al  New  York  Representatives,  hastening  over  from 
the  House,  gathered  in  a  small  knot  in  the  side  aisle  near  his  desk^ 
where  they  stood  and  listened.     He  began  by  saying: 

Four  years  ago  California,  a  Mexican  province,  scarcely  inhabited  and  quite 
unexplored,  was  unknown  even  to  our  desires,  except  by  a  harbor,  capacious 
and  tranquil,  which  only  statesmen  then  foresaw  would  be  useful  in  the  com- 
merce of  a  far-distant  future. 

Sketching  her  rapid  growth  into  a  State,  asking  admission  into  the 
Union,  he  said: 

I  answer:  Yes.  Let  California  come  in.  Every  new  State,  whether  she 
come  from  the  East,  or  from  the  West;  every  new  State,  coming  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  continent  she  may,  is  always  welcome.  But  California,  that 
comes  from  the  clime  where  the  West  dies  away  into  the  rising  East;  Califor- 
nia, that  bounds  at  once  the  empire  and  the  continent;  California,  the  youth- 
ful queen  of  the  Pacific,  in  her  robes  of  freedom,  gorgeously  inlaid  with  gold, 
is  doubly  welcome. 

Taking  up  the  objections  raised  to  her  admission,  by  Calhoun  and 
others,  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  speech  to  their  refu- 
tation.    Then  adverting  to  the  CDgrossing  theme  of  the  hour,  he  said: 

But  it  is  insisted  that  the  admission  of  California  shall  be  attended  by  a 
compromise  of  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  slavery.  I  am  opposeSTb 
apy.juch  compromise  in  any  way,  and  m  all  the  forms  m  which  it  nas"^efL 
propofed.  They  involve  the  surrender  of  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  con- 
science, on  distinct  and  separate  questions,  at  distinct  and  separate  times. 

Continuing  the  argument,  he  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  pretense 
of  "equilibrium  between  free  States  and  slave  States/'  Enforcing  his 
point  by  numerous  illustrations,  he  came  next  to  the  proposed  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  said:  -- 

Your  Constitution  and  laws  convert  hospitality  to  the  refugee  from  the  most 
degrading  oppression  on  earth  into  a  crime.  But  all  mankind,  except  you, 
esteem  that  hospitality  a  virtue.  We  are  not  slave-holders.  We  cannot,  in  out 
judgment,  be  either  true  Christians  or  real  freemen  if  we  impose'on' another  a 
chain  Itiat  we  defy  all  human  power  to  lay  on  ourselves. 
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Further  ailment  on  this  point  was  followed  by  an  emphatic  decla- 
ration, that  he  should  oppose  the  implied  condition  not  to  legislate  for 
j  '    the  abolition  of  slaverv  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sir.  I  shall  vote  fnr  thft^  mgMn»^,  -'^"*^  <V»  wjUiny  to  appropriate  any  means 
necessary  to  carryirinto  execution.  And  if  I  shall  be"iisked  what  I  did  to 
embelH^h  7he  capital  of  my  country,  I  will  point  to  her  freedmen  and  say: 
h  These  are  the  monuments  of  my  munificence  I  *^ 

His  next  point  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  States  out  of  Texas, 
brought  on  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Webster,  courteous,  but  earnest,  end- 
ing in  Seward's  remark: 

Congress  can  hereafter  decide  whether  any  States,  free  or  slave,  can  be 
framed  out  of  Texas.  If  they  should  never  he  framed  out  of  Texas,  there 
could  be  no  question  about  them. 

After  combating,  at  some  length,  the  claim  that  slave-holders  had 
the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  go  with  their  slaves  into  new 
territories,  and  so  establish  slavery  there,  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
phrase,  destined  afterward  to  be  so  bitterly  assailed: 

The  Constitution  regulates  our  stewardship ;  the  Constitution  devotes  the 
domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defense,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty.  Butjj^erg 
is  a  higher.  JasiL^hasiL^  (70n«^((tflcigi^.  which  regulates  our  authority  over  the 
domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purposes. 

He  came  finally  to  the  alarm  caused  by  threats  of  disunion,  and 
remarked: 

That  day,  I  trust,  is  far  off  when  the  fountains  of  popular  contentment  shall 
be  broken  up.  .  But  whenever  it  shall  come  it  will  bring  forth  a  higher  illus- 
tration than  has  ever  yet  been  given  of  the  excellence  of  the  system;  for  then 
it  will  be  seen  how  calmly,  how  firmly,  how  nobly,  a  great  people  ^^n  act  in 
preserving  their  Constitution.  " 

■ 

Calling  up  a  picture  of  what  would  come  "when  the  founders  of  the 
republic  of  the  South  come  to  draw  those  fearful  lines,"  entailing 
''border  warfare,'^  "stoppage  of  avenues  of  travel,  trade,  and  social 
intercourse,"  "families  and  kindred  separated  and  converted  into  ene- 
mies,'' "new  and  onerous  imposts,  direct  taxes,"  and  "forced  loans," 
and  '*  conscriptions  to  maintain  an  opposing  navy,  and  the  new  and 
hateful  banner  of  sedition,"  he  added: 

Then  the  projectors  of  the  new  republic  of  the  South  will  meet  the  question, 
and  they  may  well  prepare  now  to  answer  it.  What  is  all  this  for  ?  What  in- 
tolerable wrong,  whr.t  unfraternal  injustice  have  rendered  these  calamities  un- 
avoidable ?  What  gain  will  this  unnatural  revolution  bring  to  us  ?  The  answer 
will  be:  All  this  is  done  to  secure  the  institution  of  African  slavery. 

When  that  answer  shall  be  given  it  will  appear  that  the  question  of  dissolv- 
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1115  the  Union  is  a  complex  questionj_that  it  embraces  the jf earful  issue, 
whether  the  Union  sliall  stand,  and  sJavervI  under  £hg  steady,  peaceful  action 
of  morale  social,  and  political  causes,  be  removed  by  gradual,  voluntary  effort, 
and  with  comtiensation,  or  whether~tljjg7  JjbIop  sHalJ'  be  dissSifVeri,  Ttnd  civil 
war  ensue,  hrinainn  on  violent^  but  compute  and  imm£dia^,£jjMncipation,  |  We  are 
now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  our  national  progress,  when  that  cnsis  can  be 
foreseen  —  when  we  must  foresee  it. 

Annonncing  his  conviction,  that  the  Union  must  survive  even  such 
a  conflict^  he  said: 


The  Union,  the  creature  of  necessities,  physical,  moral,  social,  and  political,  ^ 

endures  by  virtue  of  them,  and  these  necessities  are  stronger  now  than  when  it       /    - 
was  founded.  *  J 

The  Union,  then,  is.  not  because  merely  that  men  choose  that  it  shall  be,      i  » 
butbecause  soma  government  must  exist  here,  and  iib  other  government  but     '  / 


As  Seward's  first  message  had  outlined  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned the  whole  policy  of  his  State  Administration,  so  this  his  first 
elaborate  senatorial  speech  outlined  his  whole  course  while  he  remained 
in  that  body. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
1850. 

The  Echo  to  the  Speech.  Criticisms  and  DeoanciatioDS.  "The  Higher  Lair."  The 
Nashville  Cooveotioo.  The  Administration.  The  Oalphin  Claim.  The  Committee 
of  Thirteen. 

Every  morning  the  mail  now  poured  out  on  the  table  in  Seward's 
etndy^  an  avalanche  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  criticisms  or  com- 
mendations of  the  speech.  Some  of  the  letters  were  suggestive.  Dr. 
Nott  wrote: 

Amid  that  din  of  abuse  in  the  midst  of  which  you  live  and  move,  I  cannot 
Tefi*ain  from  saying,  that  the  wiser  and  better  part  of  the  community  here 
sympathize  with  you.  For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  amid  this  betrayal  of  trust, 
this  sacrifice  of  rights,  which  has  characterized  this  session  of  Congress,  there 
has  been  from  the  **  Empire  State,"  one  who  has  dared  to  speak  and  act  for 
liberty.  God  reigns,  and  because  He  does  fo,  slavery  is  doomed.  Your  speech 
has  made  and  left  an  impression  that  no  other  speech  has.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered and  referred  to  when  the  outbreaks  of  passion  it  occasioned  will  be 
forgotten. 
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Samiiel  B.  Boggles  wiote: 

I  took  the  liberty,  altboagfa  not  theieto  tpedally  iiiTitad,  to  feel  »  little 
aoxiotts  for  jon  yesterday.  The  current  mnning  advereely  to  your  Tiews  hid 
become  tremendous,  especially  at  the  Capitol;  and  I  did  not  eerqpla  to  say 
that  ymUrdaff  was  the  very  aim  ci  your  political  fate. 

.1  do  most  cordially  and  sincerely  congratulate  yon  on  the  results  retididng 
my  right  to  say  more  and  even  to  find  fault  should  thers  be  any  prorocatlony 
when  we  get  the  extended  speech.  As  far  as  I  can  now  discern  its  ouUiaeSi 
they  are  grand^  cotUkunta^  and  wu^e^ic 

Wann»  enthasiastie  and  grateful  letters  came  from  the  Padflo  coast 
The  boldness  of  his  dissent  from  such  honored  leaders  as  Clay  and 
Webster  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  many  of  his  own  party,  at 
well  as  of  the  other.  His  yivid  description  of  what  a  dvil  war  in  the 
United  States  woald  be;  and  his  prediction  that  it  would  incTitably 
bring  sudden  and  yiolent  emancipation,  attracted  less  attention  from 
either  friends  or  foes,  than  it  would  hare  done  could  they  have  real- 
ized, at  that  time,  that  the  scenes  portrayed  would  ever  actually  occur. 

His  opponents,  in  both  parties,  searching  for  a  Yulnerable  point  in 
his  argument,  thought  they  had  found  one,  in  what  he  said  about  a 
"higher  law.''  Taken  with  its  carefully  worded  context,  it  was 
only  the  repetition  of  a  general  truth  in  which  all  Christendom  was 
supposed  to  concur.  But  they  held  that  what  he  said  in  one  place 
about  the  ''higher  law,''  and  what  he  said  in  another  place  about 
the  ''  Fngitive  Slave  Law,"  implied  that  he  thought  such  a  law  one 
that  a  humane  and  Christian  people  could  not,  or  would  not  obey. 
This  stirred  the  anger  of  those  who,  though  they  disliked  it,  wanted 
it  obeyed,  ''  because  it  was  law; "  and  because  it  would  conciliate  the 
South.  The  phrase  ''  Higher  Law,"  became  at  once  the  subject  of 
animated  discussion.  A  Whig  newspaper  at  Washington  opened  the 
attack  on  it.  Press  and  pulpit  through  the  coitntry  divided  in  opinion, 
for  and  against  it.  iSome  writers  and  speakers  inveighed  against  his 
teaching,  as  pernicious,  unpatriotic,  and  wicked.  Others  claimed  that 
it  was  moral,  philosophical,  and  Christian.  The  phrase  was  repeated, 
and  quoted  so  often,  that  it  became  associated  with  his  name,  and  with 
that  of  his  partisans.  Nearly  every  public  man  of  prominence  felt 
himself  called  upon,  at  some  time  daring  the  ensuing  year,  to  define, 
by  speech  or  pen,  precisely  what  his  own  views  were  on  the  subject  of 
the  relative  obligations  of  divine  and  human  laws.  Of  course  these 
views  varied  with  varying  minds  and  tempers.  Beginning  with  criti- 
cism, by  the  cautious,  they  ran  into  rancorous  and  abusive  epithets, 
by  the  zealous  and  violent.  The  wordy  storm  raged  for  mouths;  and 
was  not  forgotten  during  Seward's  life-time.     He  wrote  to  Weed: 
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WA8HTN0T0W,  Jforch  15,  1850. 

I  have  just  read  your  note ;  and,  of  course,  I  am  satistied  that  the  occasion 
for  the  difference  between  Mr.  Webster's  views  and  mv  own  was  an  unfortu- 
Date  one.  But  it  was  there,  and  had  to  be  met.  The  first  element  of  poiiticul 
character  is  sincerity.  In  any  event,  this  question  is  to  continue  through  this 
year,  and  h)nger.  We  know  which  class  of  opinion  must  gain,  and  which 
must  lose  strength. 

Remember  that  my  dissent  on  the  fugitive  slave  question  alone  would  have 
produced  the  same  denunciation,  if  I  had  gone,  on  all  the  rest,  with  Mr. 
Webster.  This  thing  is  to  go  on  to  an  end.  near  a  revohition.  While  it  Is 
going  on,  could  I,  with  consistency,  or  safety,  be  less  bold,  or  firm.  After  it 
shall  be  over,  could  I  endure  that  the  slightest  evidence  of  irresolution  should 
have  been  given,  on  my  part  ? 

March  22. 

The  herculean  labor  of  franking  my  speech  by  the  10,000,  coming  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  occupations,  has  disturbed  my  equilibrium  for  correspond- 
ence, as  badly  us  California  disturbs  Mr.  Calhoun's. 

The  Repvblie  says  BelPs  and  Webster's  plan  is  the  same  as  the  Presi- 
dent's. The  Union  says  the  President  adheres  to  his  own.  There  is  a  plot  to 
sell  out  the  Proviso,  for  a  tariff.  One,  who  is  in  it,  proposed  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent.   He  got  no  sympathy. 

The  Southern  agitators  are  recoiling,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  stigma 
of  the  **  Hartford  Convention."  I  think  vou  will  do  well  to  look  to  that.  The 
Northern  papers  should  speak  out,  firmly  and  strongly,  to  their  representatives, 
and  all  will  go  well.  There  is  enough  timidity,  in  the  House,  to  cave  in,  if 
that  is  not  done.  The  Nashville  Convention  drags  so  feebly,  that  it  can  be 
scattered  to  the  winds,  if  the  Northern  press  is  bold.  All  things  here  are 
changed.  In  lieu  of  affected  contempt,  I  have  now  rancorous  malignity  to 
encbunter  from  the  South,  and,  instead  of  distrust  from  the  North,  I  meet 
generous  confidence  and  respect. 

March  81. 

I  have  been,  for  the  la§t  fortnight,  franking  my  speech,  and  the  labor 
continues  as  oppressive  as  ever.  About  100,000  have  gone  from  here,  and 
nearly  half  of  them  under  my  own  frank.  Tour  apprehensions  of  evil,  from 
it,  have  given  me  much  pain.  I  have  reflected  upon  the  exigency  upon  which 
I  spoke,  and  the  question  which  demanded  examination.  I  have  studied  the 
criticisms  upon  the  effort,  with  what  abatement  of  self-esteem  I  could;  and 
after  all  this,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  argument  in  poor  Freeman's 
case,  it  is  the  only  speech  I  ever  made  that  contains  nothing  that  I  could 
afford  to  strike  out  or  qualify. 

I  am  not  able  to  see  how  I  could  have  defended  the  right,  as  I  was  bound 
to  defend  it,  in  any  other  way;  or  even  how  I  could  have  served  the  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Whig  party;  not  to  say  how  I  could  have  maintained  my  own 
position  and  character,  had  I  spoken  otherwise.  I  know  there  is  carping  and 
caviling.  But  if  people  can  carp  at  the  recognition  of  the  fear  of  God  as  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,    or   the   truthfulness   with   which   I  have  shown   the 
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cnielty  of  comfmcte  between  white  men  to  oiipieM  blaek  ones,  what  oonld  I 
have  said  that  would  not  have  proToked  more  joat  and  more  aevere  cenanie  t 
I  huno  that  I  have  spoken  words  tliat  will  tell  when  I  am  dead,  and  efen 
while  I  am  living,  for  tlie  benefit  and  blessing  of  mankind;  and  for  mywM 
this  is  consolation  enoogiu  I  am  content  that  God  has  given  me  the  plaoe 
and  the  occasion;  and  I  should  be  willing  to  close  mj  legislative  career  with 
this  honest  and  fidthful  beginning  of  it 

There  is  need  of  counsel  here  about  the  "Qalphin  Claim.  **  Thougfatlei^ 
ness  has  brought  the  Administration  into  a  strait,  from  which  they  eannot 
escape  with  honor  and  safety,  without  the  resignation  of,  at  leasti  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Attorney-General,  if  not  also  of  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury;  $102,000  of  tHtereat^  allowed  contrary  to  settled  custom,  and  neariy 
half  of  it  ginng  directiy  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  makes  a 
startling  case!  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pleads  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney-General; and  both  of  them  plead  absolute  ignorance  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  any  interest  in  it. 

One  of  the  Washington  correspondents  said: 

Since  Seward^s  speecli  he  is  overwhelmed  with  letters  and  papen  of  com* 
mendation.  He  receives  not  less  than  a  hundred  a  day.  Among  them  are 
letters  from  lawyers,  thanking  him  for  liis  logic,  and  from  clergymen,  -pto- 
fessors,  teachers,  and  philanthropists,  commending  his  utterances  about  the 
''Higher  Law.'*    Some  are  in  the  shape  of  resolutions  and  petitions. 

Bat  his  correspondence  was  by  no  means  wholly  of  this  charaoter. 
It  reflected  the  Ideal  opinions  and  temper  of  the  times.  Abosive  and 
threatening  anonymons  letters  were  frequent  Of  this  class  of  com- 
mnnications  the  following  is  a  fair  sx)ecimen.  With  varying  forms  of 
threat  and  epithet,  they  continued  coming,  with  little  intermission, 
daring  his  whole  official  life: 

Savaititah,  January  22,  1860. 
Mr.  Sbward: 

Sir — I  see  you  have  commenced  with  your  damnable  abolition  petitions 

again.     Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  to  you,  that  if  we  ever  find  you  in  €korgia, 

you  will  forfeit  your  odious  neck,  you  scamp.    How  dare  you  meddle  with  the 

South?    We  have  hemp  and  flax  here  for  you,  you  scoundrel. 

GEORGIA  SAVANNAH. 

Occasionally  there  would  be  an  earnest  remonstrance  or  entreaty 
from  some  old  friend,  urging  him  to  "  follow  the  guidance  of  such 
noble  spirits "  as  Clay  and  Webster,  Cass  and  Calhoun,  to  "  uphold 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution '' and  "discard  his  pecnliar tastes 
for  the  Irish  and  the  Negroes." 

Col.  Benton  now  moved  to  take  up  and  pass  the  California  Bill, 
without  regard  to  other  measures,  and  supported  this  line  of  action 
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by  speeches  of  originality  and  independence.  But,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Clay,  the  compromisers  defeated  his  proposition,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  **  Select  Committee  of  Thirti*en,"  six  from  the 
Xorth,  and  six  from  the  South,  and  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  twelve. 

To  this  committee  were  to  be  referred  all  the  resolutions;  and  it  was 
expected  to  mature  some  scheme  that  should  solve  "all  pending 
differences  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  Jfavery.^'  Clay  was  chair- 
man. Among  its  members  were  WebstcJf  Cass,  Bell,  Dickinson, 
Berrien,  Mangum,  and  Mason.  The  death  of  Calhoun,  and  the 
funeral  honors  to  his  memory,  occasioned  a  pause,  but  only  a  brief 
one,  in  the  engrossing  debate.  Senators  Hale  and  Chase  made 
speeches  against  the  Compromise;  Badger,  Douglas,  and  others  made 
arguments  in  its  favor. 

Other  debates,  this  spring,  in  which  Seward  took  part  were  those 
in  which  he  advocated  the  relief  expedition  to  find  Sir  John  Franklin, 
internal  improvements,  branch  mints  in  Xew  York  and  California, 
militia  enrollment,  Canadian  trade,  Washington  city  improvements, 
and  increased  care  in  taking  the  census.  The  inevitable  '^  African 
Question  "  having  crept  into  this  latter  debate,  by  a  proposal  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  slaves  could  read,  Seward  remarked: 

I  desire  this  information  because  we  have  all  cherished  a  hope  that  the  con- 
dition of  African  servitude,  in  this  country,  was  a  stage  of  transition  from  a 
state  of  bnrbarism.  I  wish  to  know  what  is  the  extent  of  the  education,  or  of 
instruction,  that  prevails,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  advancing  toward 
that  better  condition,  which  Constitutes  the  only  excuse,  as  I  understand,  that 
"we  have  for  holding  them  in  servitude. 


.    CHAPTER  XVIII. 
1850. 

The  "  Omnibus  Bill."  The  Long  Debate.  A  Stormy  Session.  Clay,  Webster,  Benton, 
Houston  and  Douglas.  The  Crisis.  Seward's  Second  Speech.  Summer  Life  in 
Washington.  Letter  to  His  Son  About  European  Travel.  Meredith.  The  Galphin 
Claim.     The  President'^  Illness.     Forebodings. 

Winter  passed  away,  spring  buds  and  blossoms  came,  and  now  the 
hot  summer  sunshine  was  beginning  to  pour  down  on  the  Capitol. 
But  there  was  no  talk  or  thought  of  adjournment.  Not  only  the 
Congress,  but  the  country,  was  absorbed  in  the  great  debate.  Every 
mail  brought  bushels  of  letters  about  it.    Newspapers  throughout  the 
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land  were  teeming  with  it.  State  Legialatares  and  pnblio  meetings 
were  echoing  the  congreesioniil  eloquence.  And  still  it  went  on  anid 
on.  One  week  the  compromisera  had  apparently  gained  scrength 
enongh  to  risk  a  vote.  Tlie  next,  unfavorable  signs  warned  them  to 
wait  a  little  longer.  Early  in  May,  CIay»  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen,  reported  a  scheme  which  embodied  sobstantially 
his  original  plan,  with  the  addition  of  a  bill  to  make  Utah  a  distinct 
territory.  This  compound  legislation  soon  gained  the  popular  nick- 
name of  the  **  Omnibus  BiUJ' 

Mrs.  Seward,  having  gone  home  to  Auburn  for  the  summer,  Sew- 
ard's daily  letters  to  her  described  his  life: 

Skratb  Chambkb,  Jfimdoy  Mommg^  M^  18. 

My  watch,  set  to  New  York  time,  brings  me  hers  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too 
early.  The  Chamber  exhibits  a  renewal  of  the  earlier  instances  of  stage  eflebt 
which  you  saw.  The  galleries  are  crowded ;  and  ladies  and  their  cavaliers  are 
besieging  the  doors.  The  popular  thirst  for  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Clay  is  not 
yet  satiated.  Mr.  Webster  is  in  his  seat  arrayed  in  that  bright  blue  cost  and 
particalarly  buff  waistcoat^  which  are  so  ominous  of  an  explosion  that  kills  al- 
ways somebody. 

Mn^  14. 

You  will  have  received  and  read  Mr.  Clay's  speech.  I  have  not  found  my- 
self called  upon  to  apply  to  myself  the  censure,  that,  in  no  veiy  direct  way, 
he  cast  upon  me.  The  prospect  is,  that  the  debate  will  not  be  renewed  to-day. 
Mr.  Clay's  confidence  of  success  hss  not  produced  any  general  conviction  that 
the  **  Omnibus  Bill  **  will  pass  the  Senate. 

JToy  16,  18S0. 

I  retired  at  ten,  and  thus  have  enabled  myself  to  resume  my  habit  of  rising 
at  five,  owing  to  which  circumstance  you  have  this  note,  written  now,  instead 
of  being  scrawled  in  the  hurry  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  fate  of  the  Compromise  Bill  is  very  uncertain.  On  a  test  question  yes- 
terday, it  had  not  one  Whig  vote  from  a  free  State.  But  it  gained  Democratic 
votes  in  the  free  States  to  balance  the  loss  of  votes  in  the  slave  States. 

I  have  broken  the  seal  of  the  envelope  to  supply  an  omission.  This  is  my 
birthday.  From  this  time  I  enter  my  fiftieth  year.  It  is  a  numeral  very  high 
in  the  progress  of  human  life.  Tlie  decline  of  life  begins  then,  if  not  already 
begun.  The  season  for  usefulness  grows  shoi*t,  and  for  pleasure  draws  to  a 
close.  Give  me  your  sympathies  aud  your  wishes  that  what  remains  hereafter 
may  be  spent  more  serenely  and  more  wisely;  commend  me  to  all  my  dear 
children,  and  believe  me  more  devotedly  and  ever  yours. 

May  17,  1850. 

Yesterday's  debate  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Southern  terrorists  had  let 
their  thunder  cool  in  their  hands.  The  Nashville  Convention  and  the  threats 
of  disunion  have  sunk  into  ridicule.  There  are  attempts  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  the  South  by  Clay's  Compromise.     The  debate  yesterday  was  warm 
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and  spirited  on  the  part  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Clemens^  so  much  so  that  friends 
quietly  interfered  to  nrrest  so  as  to  avoid  a  possible  fracas.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  *'  Compromise'^  is  dead,  and  yet  I  can  almost  count  enough  Northern 
"  dough-faces'*  to  bring  it  back  from  the  grave  and  worship  it. 

I  send  you  the  Democratic  HevietCy  the  organ  of  the  party.  You  will  find  in  it 
the  portrait  of  one  whose  honor  or  shame  is  a  part  of  your  own  existence. 
Perhaps  the  allusions  scattered  through  the  whole  work  to  the  same  person 
may  awaken  suspicion  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  contempt  expressed  in  the 
leading  article  on  **The  Progress  of  Fanaticism.*' 

May  18,  1850. 

Yesterday  was,  as  to-day  will  be,  Dies  non  parliamentarius,  My  closet  was 
the  scene  of  ray  operations,  and  the  boundaries  of  my  journeyings  were  the 
narrow  range  of  a  twilight  walk  for  exercise.  Of  my  own  doings  I  can  report 
that  the  mass  of  letters  exhibits  evident  decrease,  while  the  heaps  of  documents 
you  could  neither  walk  through  nor  walk  over  are  wasting  away.  In  another 
week  I  trust  I  shall  be  free  to  choose  mv  studies. 

Well,  the  Galphiu  committee  break  into  three  reports.  All  prove  the  Ad- 
ministration guiltless;  and  all  prove  it  worse  than  guilty,  stupid  in  what  has 
passed,  and  more  stupid  in  clinging  to  place  after  such  a  blunder.  This  affair 
looms  upon  me  now,  just  as  it  did  when  I  first  heard  of  it,  as  a  weight  that  will 
sink  down  even  General  Taylor.  To  add  to  this  there  is  a  discovery  of  a  gross 
blunder  in  the  Indian  Department,  a  bureau  of  the  Home  Department.  Inno- 
cent of  any  wrong  in  the  matter  Mr.  Ewing  is,  but  when  has  innocence  or 
purity  been  accepted  as  a  plea  among  politicians  and  statesmen? 

The  Southerners  say  that  twelve  of  them  will  vote  against  Mr.  Clay's  **  Com- 
promise." I  write  to  you  as  I  would  converse  with  you,  without  reserve. 
Your  discretion  will  be  your  guide  about  the  extent  to  which  I  may  be  quoted 
on  political  subjects. 

Maij  19. 

It  is  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  since  we  parted.  What  a  blessed  day  Sunday 
is.  How  much  more  blessed  it  seems  as  we  advance  on  our  path,  all  the  while 
growing  narrower,  darker,  and  rougher.  How  I  should  enjoy  this  Sunday  in 
our  home  with  our  children,  old  and  young,  all  about  us,  and  our  flowers  and 
our  birds. 

Our  Cabinet  Ministers  are  beginning  to  feel  the  stings  of  political  ingratitude 
and  hate.  Mr.  Meredith  sent  for  me  yesterday  morning  to  advise  with  me, 
about  the  course  of  action  on  the  California  question,  and  then  we  ran  into 
that  of  the  Galphin  investigation.  After  discussing  these  things  with  him,  I 
took  his  daughters  into  the  carnage  and  rode  to  Georgetown,  where,  after 
looking  with  them  all  through  the  beautiful  garden  and  grounds,  and  the  tidy 
apartments  of  the  Academy,  we  brought  Caroline  away  for  a  recess  until 
Tuesday. 

The  musical  entertainments  for  the  summer  have  begun,  and  so  Caroline  and 
I  strolled  yesterday  through  the  President's  grounds  while  the  band  was  dis- 
coursing sweet  and  touching  eloquence.  The  grounds  sadly  need  seats,  and 
they  are  too  small  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  of  Washington. 
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JlbyS1,1880. 

Oar  aputnuMil  b^ns  to  wearthe  aspeetof  attody  — I  huva  been  obliged  to 
retreat  into  it  to  OKsape  oatward  preasnre,  which  flows  in  upon  my  bawment 
office;  I  have  set  mr  window  wide  open  to  draw  in  the  morning  san«  and  I  be- 
gin the  labor  of  tlie  day  as  usnal  by  rehearsing  to  youths  details  and  incidents 
of  the  day  that  has  just  past. 

I  was  quite  surprised  in  the  morning  liy  a  letter  from  the  Rer.  Dr.  Potter  of 
Albany,  forced  out  of  his  calmness  by  what  he  regarded  as  an  ungradoua  attack 
upon  me  in  Mr.  Clay's  speech.  I  send  the  letter  to  you,  and  I  confess  it  was  a 
pleasant  thing,  not  less  on  account  of  the  personal  regard  of  the  writer  than 
because  it  was  a  greeting  that  showed  me  our  own  Episcopal  Ghureh  was  not 
altogether  torpid  in  the  midst  of  the  warming  up  of  the  moral  conscience  of 
the  free  BUtes. 

The  mail  brought  also  the  copy  of  my  speech  in  a  London  paper  accompa- 
nied by  a  notice.  I  should  have  sent  you  this,  but  Kr.  Weed  took  it  away. 
You  may  see  something  of  it  in  the  Journal  and  you  may  not.  That  depends 
on  his  wisdom. 

Tbero  are  apprehensions  that  a  serious  invasion  of  Cuba  has  been  made  by 

adventurers,  six  thousand  in  number,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  this  country^ 

and  recently  embarked  at  New  Orleans. 

i%28. 

Yesterday,  "Mr,  Soule  of  Louisiana,  another  of  the  Southern  Senators  whose 
vote  was  needed  by  Mr.  Clay,  came  out  in  an  effective  speech  against  the 
Compromise.  This  called  up  Mr.  Clay,  who  uttered  a  speech  replete  with  elo- 
quence, but  dogmatic  and  especially  offensive  to  the  President,  Cabinet,  and 
the  Whigs  who  support  them.  It  is  not  reported  in  the  InUlli(^me§r  this  morn- 
ing; I  will  send  you  the  Unions  and  the  two  papers  will,  I  hope,  keep  yon  ad- 
vised of  matters  here.  I  feel  a  solicitude  that  you  shall  not  fall  out  of  the  cir- 
cuit in  this  respect.  It  would  deprive  me  of  your  advice  and  sympathy,  when 
we  come  together  once  more. 

To  Weed  he  wrote: 

Washinoton,  May  22. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  eloquent  speech  against  the  President's  plan,  was 
so  bold,  so  arrogant,  and  so  offensive  that  it  will  render  it  necessary  that  I 
shall  at  a  pro|)er  time,  if  I  can  find  it,  and  in  a  proper  way,  if  I  can  do  it, 
vindicate  and  defend  the  Administration  and  the  noble  old  chief.  This  I  feel 
a  hope  I  can  do  in  a  good  spirit. 

Messrs.  Douglas,  Morton,  and  Shields  dined  with  me  yesterday.  They  all 
agreed  that  they  should  vote  against  tbo  Compromise,  as  a  united  measure; 
that  it  would  be  defeated  by  ten  majority,  and  that  the  several  measures  em- 
braced in  it  would  singly  prevail  in  the  Senate  by  an  equal  majority. 

If  Mr.  Clay  knew  how  to  yield  he  would  sepanile  bis  bills  now. 

To  his  eldest  son,  Augustus,  who  was, preparing  for  an  European 

tour,  he  wrote: 

May  24,  1850. 

The  object  of  travel,  as  you  know,  is  not  to  consume  time,  or  to  find  mere 

amusement  in  relaxation,  but  it  is  to  acquire  knowledge.     It  is,  in  your  case. 
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a  part  of  a  continuance  of  education.  All  wise  men  have  always  regarded  it 
as  a  yety  great  and  beneficial  process  of  education.  I  have  always  practiced 
travel  as  niucii  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  my  range  of  knowl- 
edge. 

But  before  we  begin  to  travel  for  such  pur|)oses,  we  must  qualify  ourselves 
for  it.  You  are  going  to  study  men  and  things,  society  and  government  in 
Europe.  Have  you  yet  obtained,  not  a  thorough,  but  some  reasonable  acquaint- 
ance with  society  and  government,  men  and  things,  at  home?  Tou  have  been 
confined  to  the  camp,  and  have  learned  the  routine  of  military  duties,  and 
have  seen  something  of  war  on  its  broad  scale,  just  as  a  young  lawyer  at  your 
age  would  have  learned  his  book  of  practice  and  experimented  in  the  courts. 
But  I  hope  you  will  think  there  is  much  more  to  look  at  and  consider  before 
you  go  to  Europe.  The  geography  and  the  history  of  your  own  country,  and 
its  politics,  as  well  as  its  statesmen,  much  of  these  you  ought  to  know,  and 
the  books  for  learning  them  are  near  you.  All  could  be  rapidly  studied  here; 
nay,  the  knowledge  almost  forces  itself  upon  one  here.  Again,  the  habit  of 
address  in  society  must  be  obtained,  in  some  degree,  at  home,  before  you  will 
be  willing  to  seek  admittance  into  society  abroad.  Do  not  think  the  studies 
are  to  be  long.  I  have  no  such  idea.  A  week  or  two,  or  three,  will  bring  you 
accumulation  of  treasure.  The  habit  of  seeking  will  be  all  the  task.  That 
once  formed,  knowledge  will  l)e  constantly  offering  itself  to  you;  so  that, 
when  you  are  abroad,  you  can  repay  others  by  information  of  our  country,  for 
the  knowledge  they  impart  to  you  concerning  theirs.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
frequently,  I  pray  you,  and  believe  me  always 

Affectionately,  etc. 

Lieutenant  Augustus  H.  Sbwakd. 

He  wrote  home: 

May  25. 

We  spent  yesterday  on  the  Omnibus  Bill.  Mr.  Soal6^s  speech  was  more  ele- 
vated in  tone  and  sentiment  than  the  speech  of  any  representative  of  any  slave 
State. 

We  had  an  executive  session  on  Wednesday,  in  wliichwe  passed  the  Nica- 
ragua Treaty,  made  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

May  26. 

Sunday  has  come  round  again.  The  expedition  of  the  Southern  Propagan- 
dists against  Cuba  proves  a  ridiculous  failure,  and  thus  we  are  s^ved  from  a 
source  of  agitation  and  embarrassment  full  of  apprehended  difficulty. 

Yesterday,  we  dined  at  three,  having  Mr.  Harrington  for  a  guest.  I  read 
until  seven.  What  luxury  there  is  in  reading  now-a-days,  when  all  that  is 
done  that  way  is  not  merely  by  stealth,  but  by  **flat  burglary! "  I  spent  the 
evening  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  whom  I  found  desponding  and  angered 
by  Mr.  Clay's  speech. 

The  sun  has  come  forth,  and  I  believe  I  shall  accept  his  beaming,  warm  in- 
vitation and  go  to  church. 
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Ton  will  find  in  yesterday's  IntdUgmmr  Mr.  Webster's  long  and  stodind 
repiy  to  the  cidsens  of  Newlmryporl,  and  tkrottgh  them  (as  they  say  now-»- 
days)  to  Horace  Mann.  I  scarcely  dare  say,  eren  to  yoo,  that  with  ail  its 
elaborateness  it  seems  to  me  a  failure.  The  moral  sense,  the  conscience  of  the 
age,  has  outgrown  Hr.  W.  Hr.  llaaon  spoke  yesterday.  He  was  against  Mr, 
Clay*s  '*  Compronnse,**  and  suggested  one  of  his  own. 

The  June  of  Aubnm  is  upon  us  here,  and  it  has  come  by  surprise  upon  me. 
I  cannot  realise  that  it  is  time  for  summer,  or  that  summer  has  a  right  to  crowd 
on  so  fast.  When  I  was  watching  for  the  crocus,  the  tulip  burst  upon  mie. 
Before  I  was  prepared  to  demand  asparagus^  peas  tempt  me.  I  grieiB  that 
summers,  of  which  there  are  to  be  for  me  only  a  limited  store,  are  to  be  enjoyed 
by  me  alone. 

You  will  find  in  the  Senate's  debate  of  yesterday,  reported,  I  suppoaei  la 
this  evening's  papers,  an  amusing  diMrtimemmi^  in  which  John  P.  Bale  and 
the  younger  Dodge  of  Iowa  were  the  actors. 

The  new  South  Carolina  Senator,  Mr.  Elmer,  is  Tsry  dangerously  ilL 

TkwrtdtKjf^  Mujf  80. 

The  more  I  see  of  Washington,  the  more  I  distrust  my  ability  to  work  out 
the  great  ends  I  hsTs  cherished  or  to  adTance  them.  When  I  see  that  such 
political  and  moral  senUments  and  principles  haye  been  the  standard  of  Tirtue, 
and  such  policy  the  standard  of  goTemmentel  beneficence  for  tliis  great  Nation 
and  CTcn  for  the  best  and  wisest  classes  of  this  Nation,  I  despair  almost  of 
being  heard  in  advocating  higher  aims,  or  of  being  tolerated  in  acting  upon 
more  just  and  democratic  principles. 

Friday^  May  81. 

I  could  spend  hours^  if  I  hod  them  to  waste,  in  looking  upon  the  rose^ vines 
clustering  together  across  the  partition  wall  which  divides  our  unsocial  neigh- 
bor Crawford  from  us.  Tou  must  not  fail  to  have  roote  of  these  this  fall. 
One  of  them  is  a  variegated  rose.  But  will  they  survive  our  winter?  Well, 
we'll  try. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Elmer  of  South  Carolina  is  a  stertling  event,  and  presento 
a  coincidence  calculated  to  attract  attention.  But  it  passes  without  making 
any  but  the  most  momeDtary  impression.  It  is  thus  that  activity  of  life  pro- 
duces callousness;  and  if  such  is  its  effect  in  civil  occupation,  need  we  wonder 
that  soldiers  become  heedless  of  the  moral  of  death? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Judd  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  appeared  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
with  two  sons  of  the  King  of  that  country.  They  were  tall,  erect,  ^(raceful, 
educated,  and  iu  all  respects  fashioned  like  princes,  except  that  they  had  a 
very  swarthy  complexion.  They  had  sought  me,  and  came  into  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  my  introduction.  There  was  an  obvious  suspicion  that  they  were 
negroes,  but  all  were  free  and  many  happy  to  be  introduced  to  them  when  it 
was  found  that  they  were  princes  of  the  blood,  and  one  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  a  kingdom. 
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Jana  1,  1850. 

The  hope  of  an  odjourDment  over  next  week  has  fled.  Mr.  Clay  would  not 
consent;  as  indeed  lie  could  not,  because  delay  and  procrastination  are  killini^ 
the  hopes  of  his  abominable  bill.  The  opponents  were  scattering  when  we 
came  to  a  vote  at  an  unaccustomed  and  unseasonable  hour  on  our  return  from 
the  funeral.  I  shall  be  necessary  here  next  week,  there  is  so  little  of  lirmness, 
80  little  of  action  and  of  concert  among  the  opponents  of  slavery.  We  are  ap- 
proaching another  spasm  of  what  is  called  here  'Hhe  crisis.** 

The  end  of  the  California  debate  is  approximating  in  Congress,  and  the  times 
will  be  interesting.  It  is  now  said  that  there  will  be  no  general  laws  and  no 
appropriations.  Well!  let  faction  show  itself !  It  will  be  harmless  now  and 
powerless  hereafter. 

The  summer  has  come.  It  comes  with  chilly  winds.  But  it  has  heat  in  re- 
serve, I  trow. 

June  3,  1850. 

I  had  my  walk,  a  visit  to  the  public  green  house,  my  coffee  and  eggs,  and 
the  Intelligencer,  and  now,  indulge  myself  with  a  word  to  you,  before  begin- 
ning the  studies  of  the  day.  Yesterday  I  went  to  Dr.  Pyne's  cburch.  We 
had  a  long,  well-written  discourse,  from  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica;  spent  an  hour 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith;  declined  their  invitation  to  dinner;  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  afternoon;  Mr.  Meredith  called,  and  I  took  a  long  walk  with  him; 
and  closed  the  day  by  study.  I  look  for  a  week  of  excitement,  but  only  a  pre- 
lude to  the  greater  excitement  which  the  next  week  will  bring.  The  North 
and  South,  after  studying  Mr.  Clay*s  juggle  for  three  months,  are  falling  back 
upon  their  first  positions.     That  is  the  whole  of  the  matter. 

June  4,  1850. 
« 
The  Evening  Journal  is  waging  a  generous  conflict;  and  it  is  a  pleasant 

thing  to  see  it  growing  bold.  You  will  need  to  read  particularly,  in  yester- 
day's debate,  Mr.  Webster's  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  his  remarks.  He  pro- 
duced a  bill,  giving  the  fugitive  a  trial  by  jury,  which  he  says  he  drew  in 
February. 

You  will  find  a  very  nice  article  in  the  Whig  Review,  with  a  very  atrocious 
picture.  We  are  indebted  to  Greeley  for  the  article,  as  I  believe  you  know. 
He  is  here,  and  is  staying  chiefly  with  me.  I  think  you  'will  find  the  Review 
at  Derby's. 

June  5. 

We  have  fallen  from  chilly  skies,  into  blazing,  red  hot  summer!  I  have 
snatched  the  exercise  of  a  walk,  this  morning,  before  the  pavements  were 
heated  up,  but  I  dread  the  noonday  climbing,  and  the  four  o'clock  descent  of 
Capitol  Hill.  We  begin  to  see  light  here.  The  gasconaders  of  the  South  find 
themselves  in  convention  at  Nashville,  to  overawe  Congress.  The  movers  of 
the  plot  are  divided,  a  part  going  on  there  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them- 
selves, by  perseverance  and  consistency  in  perilous  courses;  another  portion 
withdrawing  and  seeking  safety  in  Mr.  Clay's  Compromise,  only  to  save  them, 
selves  from  taking  refuge  under  the  President's  plan.  The  debates  at  Nash- 
ville  will  be  hrutum  fulmen  (I  beg  your  pardon,  I  must  translate,  wasted  thun- 
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der).  It  is  tnia  that  \tr.  Webster  is  for  the  trial  by  jniy  for  fogitivit  sImw; 
and  if  yoo  rend  his  reauurks  jesterdsTy  yoa  will  bave  seen  that  he  was  tte 
author  of  that  measore  in  the  Senate,  and  not  I, —  the  difference  between  as 
being,  that  ha  put  his  bill  into  his  drawer,  I  laid  mine  on  the  Senate's  tsfale. 
The  New  York  delegation  are  true  and  firm.  Greeley  is  herOi  priTStely  ami* 
able,  politically  cross  and  grombling.  He  is  much  with  me.  How  do  joa 
like  his  srtide  in'the  ITil^  Btnmf 

The  newspapers  will  gtre  yoa  the  Totes  in  the  Senate,  on  the  preUminsry 
qoestions,  on  Mr.  Clay's  bill.  You  will  scarcely  be  able  to  diTine  the  mean- 
ing, except  that  on  the  '^Wilmot  Proriso;'*  and  yon  will  gricTo  to  And  Mr* 
Webster's  name  on  the  wrong  side,  unnecessarily  there,  too,  for  the  caoss  of  free- 
dom had  betrayers  enough,  without  him.  Things  begin  to  wear  the  pnmdse 
of  an  end.  We  Tote  more,  and  talk  less.  The  House  of  Representatives 
comes  to  tlie  question  next  week. 

We  hsTe  had  a  brush  this  morning  in  the  Senate,  over  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  General  Cass,  implying  censure  upon  the  Prestdenti  in  which  I  par* 
ticipated  so  far  as  to  defend  him.  General  Houston  followed  in  a  splashy 
speech,  to  which  I  think  I  shall  reply,  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Honest  John 
Davis  is  on  the  floor,  making  a  good,  strong  '^Free  Soil ''  speech,  which  will 
do  great  good  in  Massachusetts.  I  shall  try  to  get  the  floor;  but  it  begins 
to  be  doubtful  whether  I  can  get  it.  It  is  understood  tbat  the  debate  wHl 
close  on  Wednesday ;  and  there  will  be  a  great  rush  for  the  floor. 

The  Senate  has  gratified  Mr.  Clay  with  meeting  at  elcTen  o'clock,  instead  of 
at  twelve.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  amendments  to  the  '*  Compromise  ^  BilL 
Reasoning  upon  any  known  principles  of  human  action  ever  before  encountered 
by  me,  I  should  say  confidently  that  the  '*  Compromise  "  would  be  lost  by  a 
dozen  voices.  But  men  are  very  uncertain.  Just  when  you  are  wanting  a 
Whig,  who  absolutely  resists  it,  he  is  sick,  and  gone  home.  A  Democrat  of 
the  same  sentiment  has  the  misfortune  of  a  sick  sister  who  has  been  sick  a 
long  time,  and  he  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I  suspect  everybody  now-a-days; 
and  since  Tsee  slave-driven  make  captives  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Cass,  and 
then,  in  turn,  make  slaves  of  smaller  fry,  I  am  about  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  slavery  is  the  normal  condition  of  mankind. 

In  the  evening,  we  dropped  in  at  Mrs.  Adams*,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  call. 

By  the  way,  I  met  here  Charles  Francis  Adams.      He  is  only  a  little  taller 

than  his  father,  and  looks  very  like  him.    We  e.\teiK]ed  our  walk  to  the  White 

House,  where  we  had  a  very   kind  and  affectionate  welcome  from  all  the 

family.     Mrs.  Bliss  has  been  sick,  but  is  now  out  again.     Mrs.  Wood  was 

there. 

Sunday^  June  9. 

I  had  Col.  Benton,  with  two  others,  at  dinner  yesterday.  A  long  sitting 
after  dinner  made  me  a  late  study  at  night,  and  that  required  a  long  sleep  this 
morning.  There  came  visitors  who  could  not  be  denied.  Then  it  was  church 
time,  then  dinner;  and  then  came  John  P.  Hale  and  Horace  Greeley;  and  so 
the  day  was  gone,  my  letters  unanswered,  and  my  studies  stauding  still. 
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Col.  Benton  is  a  very  strong  man.    To-morrow,  the  Colonel  gives  us  his  fire. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Dawson  made  the  galleries  and  Senators  happy  by  a  personal 
speech  against  Hale.  Hale  replied  in  part  and  will  conclude  to-morrow.  He 
defends  himself  gallantly. 

June  10. 

We  have  alarming  accounts  of  insolent  conduct  by  the  S|>anish  authorities  in 
Cuba  against  the  persons  of  one  hundred  ormoi-e  American  prisoners  captured 
on  the  high  seas,  and  against  our  consul  there.  It  requires  great  delicacy  to 
conduct  the  questions  which  are  continually  occurring  between  us  and  the 
Spanish  government  to  a  safe  issue. 

Mr.  Greeley  informs  me  that  Mr.  Clay  went  home  from  church  sick  yesterday 
but  thac  he  was  better  last  night.  It  is  a  severe  trial  to  a  constitution  as  old 
as  Mr.  Clay^s  that  he  is  going  through.  But  every  thing  relating  to  a  great 
man  is  so  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  credit  any  thing 
that  will  so  well  furnish  the  letter- writers  with  a  paragraph. 

Colonel  Benton  came  out  to-day  in  a  most  elaborate  speech .  It  was  an 
extraordinary  speech.  The  argument  was  powerful,  but  the  speech  was  a  per- 
fect abandonment  to  satire  and  ridicule,  which  I  think  will  do  more  execution 
than  heavier  metal.  It  was  a  scene  which  I  regret  you  could  not  witness.  The 
sympathies  of  the  audience  were  with  the  assailed,  and  prejudices  strong  and 
hateful  resisted  the  speaker,  and  yet  he  brought  laughter  and  almost  cheers 
from  his  hearers  continually. 

General  Cass  has  the  floor  to-day,  aud  who  will  follow  I  do  not  know. 

June  11. 

General  Cass  yesterday  replied  to  Colonel  Benton.  He  was  followed  by  Mr» 
Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  sharp,  spirited,  and  effective  reply.  The  fearful 
day  when  anarchy  was  to  revel  in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  come.  There 
was  no  disorder,  no  blood  flowed,  no  sedition  uttered,  and  indeed  it  was  as 
pleasant,  cool,  ^nd  comfortable  a  day  as  any  we  have  had  in  all  the  month.  Oh  t 
how  J  do  despise  the  Northern  recreants  who  suffer  themselves  to  betray  and 
sell  the  holiest  hopes  and  interests  of  freedom  under  the  terror  of  the  gascon- 
aders,  whom  you  and  I  have  seen  here  this  winter.  I  grow  ^ore  and  more 
amazed  that  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  who  have  seen  and  heard  it  all  their 
long  lives,  should  yield  to  it  now  when  it  is  only  the  rehearsal  of  an  old,  worn- 
out  burlesque  of  tragedy. 

June  13. 

Your  letters  woo  me  home  strougly  by  so  many  touching  notices  of  my  chil- 
dren, of  the  trees,  and  flowers,  and  of  friends.  But  we  are  here  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end;  if,  indeed,  there  is  to  be  an  end  of  this  mighty  strife.  Every 
hour  brings  forth  new  developments,  new  fears,  and  new  doubts.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  North  is  to  be  betrayed  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Cooper  **came 
out "  yesterday,  going  in  for  the  *' Compromise."  General  Shields  has  been 
flattered  into  the  same  course.  I  have  no  hope  of  Douglas  and  I  begin  to  find 
that  nobody  is  reliable,  save  those  whom  I  know  to  have  been  sent  here  by 
the  people  upon  a  due  examination  of  the  question  of  freedom. 

There  is  a  concert  between  Southerners  in  the  two  Houses  to  keep  the  ques- 
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tion  open,  manifesUy  looking  to  the  defeat  of  CalifOTnU,  and  to  tbo  breaking 
Qp  of  CongraM  in  a  atorm. 

^HIM  14. 

The  Honae  of  Representatives  which  might  have  passed  the  California  bill 
three  mouths  ago,  is  locked  fast  to  produce  effect  upon  the  Senate. 

You  will  learn  from  the  CTiimm,  that  Congress  is  in  a  terrible  state  of  ezcito> 
ment.  Do  not  believe  it  It  is  vaporing  I  hope  that  it  will  prodnoe  no 
effect  on  the  country.  We  have  yet  a  long  debate  before  us  on  the  Galifomia 
l>ni  after  we  get  through  with  the  amendmenta.  * 

Truman  Smith,  Atchison,  Clay,  Webster,  Clemens*  King;  Davi%  Corwin, 
etc.,  etc,  are  said  to  be  calculating  on  debating. 

JwM  18. 

It  gives  me  pleaaure  to  assure  you  that  the  dark  and  portentous  clouds  have 
passed  away.  The  factiousness  and  even  revolutionary  action  which  were  threat- 
ened, have  not  appeared.  Whatever  the  result,  Congress  will  adjourn,  and 
adjourn  in  peace,  as  it  always  has  done,  and  as  I  trust  it  always  will  do  lieraaf ter. 

The  Democrats  are  seeking  to  save  their  party  by  the  passage  of  the  Gom* 
promise  BilL  The  principles  maintained  by  us  are,  therefore,  in  great  jeopardy 
when  all  our  ancient  leaders  cooperate  with  our  adversariea.  It  is  apparent 
that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  many  who  spoke  and  acted  with  us  when 
you  were  here. 

You  wUl  not  fail,  I  hope,  to  read  Uhdof^$  debate  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Web- 
ster came  into  the  Senate  in  bright  buttons  and  buff  waistcoat.  He  challenged 
all  the  worid  to  prove  inconsistency.  His  speech  was  an  answer  and  vindica- 
tion of  himself,  or,  at  least,  so  intended.  You  will  see  that  I  horrifiod  the 
Senate  and  especially  General  Cass,  anew,  by  simply  restating  my  position. 

W(iidne9daff,  June  19. 

The  debates  have  fallen  into  a  regular  humdrum  monotony.  Fashion  has 
withdrawn  her  court.  The  weather  is  oppressively  hot.  My  time  is  spent  in 
the  Senate  in  the  momiog,  and  at  night  over  m?  notes.  I  have  paired  off  with 
Mr.  Dickinson  for  the  week.  He  has  gone  to  New  York  to  be  feasted  for  his 
labors  to  save  our  Union  that  he  is  blindly  engaged  in  undermining.  Colonel 
Benton  is  enjoying  the  fame  of  his  speech  with  the  gratification  of  a  school- 
boy. You  will  not  omit  to  read  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
nebec. 

June  20. 

We  are  every  day  thiukiog  how  much  cooler  and  more  pleasant  it  must  be 
in  the  retreat  you  have  found,  and  which  you  keep  so  closely  to,  than  it  is 
here  in  the  burning  heat^  of  the  Capitol. 

Stetson  of  the  Astor  House,  sent  me  a  pair  of  noble  salmon,  which  I  served 
up  yesterday  to  John  A.  King  and  James  G.  King.  I  have  come  to  have  a 
great  liking  for  the  Kings.  They  have  withstood  the  seductions  of  the  sedu- 
cers, and  are  like  the  rock  in  the  defense  of  the  right.  They  have  been  tried 
as  througli  fire.  Mr.  Clay*s  ^*  Omnibus  Bill  **  lingers  and  drags.  He  is  looking 
very  haggard,  and  betrays  impatience  and  temper.     There  is  daily  new  and 
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sickening  evidence  of  infidelity  to  the  North  by  the  representatives  here.  To- 
day, on  a  plain  proposition,  we  had  only  sixteen  votes,  while  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Northern  Senators  is  thirty. 

Jane  27. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  at  half-past  eleven.  The  scene  quite  changed.  The 
red  carpet,  red  curtains,  red  drapery  were  all  removed,  and  we  have  a  nice 
airy  halL 

Mr.  Webster's  appointment  had  gathered  an  audience.  The  ladies  filled  the 
front  circle  of  the  gallery.  Two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  on 
the  fioor.  Webster  is  in  the  midst  of  a  speech,  clear  and  strong,  of  course. 
Mr.4.  Webster  occupies  the  central  chair  in  the  gallery,  in  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent's chair. 

One  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Mr.  Foote,  following  Mr.  Webster,  is  now  on  the  fioor,  to 

vindicate  himself. 

June  28. 

We  had  yesterday  a  very  exciting  day  in  the  Senate.    Mr.  Foote  commenced 

defending  himself  before  his  constituents  at  home.     Mr.  Davis,  of  the  same 

State,  replied  with  much  warmth.     The  conviction  has  become  a  general  one 

that  the  **  Compromise  "  will  fall.     I  saw  the  President  this  morniug.     He  is 

in  fine  spirits. 

July  1,  1850. 

I  devote  my  morning  thoughts  to  you,  for  the  day  gets  filled  up  with 
cares  that  I  hardly  dare  to  let  advance  upon  me.  After  resting  an  hour  or 
two  yesterday,  during  the  most  blazing  heats  I  ever  endured.  I  took  Fred  and 
set  out  for  a  walk.  We  met  Mr.  Meredith,  and  with  him  we  wandered  over 
hill  and  dale,  until  eight  o'clock.  He  consulted  me,  concerning  a  special  mes- 
sage that  the  President  may  send'  to  Congress,  in  a  manner  that  I  may  not  put 
on  paper. 

Hon.  John  Bell  is  quite  ill,  I  believe,  of  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  clioos- 
ing  which  way  to  vote,  and  speak  on  the  Compromise.  He  has  a  speech, 
— Upham,  Truman  Smith,  I  know  not  how  many  more. 

July  2,  1850. 

Mr.  Upham  is  .making  a  very  sensible,  good  speech,  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
Senators;  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  audience,  who  had  gathered  to  hear  General 
Houston's  loud:  declamation,  having  withdrawn.  I  am  to  take  the  fioor  when 
Mr.  Upham  concludes.  What  chance  I  have,  you  may  judge;  but  I  feel 
quite  sure  I  shall  be  heard  by  the  country.  The  Southern  men  have  concluded 
to  give  lis  the  appropriations,  without  resistance;  and  they  will  try,  T  think,, 
after  defeating  the  "Omnibus,"  to  defeat  ** California"  by  irregular  means. 

When  Senator  Upham  sat  down,  Seward  rose  to  make  liis  second 
speech  against  tlie  '* Compromise."  It  was  received  with  more  inter- 
est than  the  one  in  March.  Ill  success  had  attended  attempts  to  put 
him  down  by  affected  indifference.  Galleries  as  well  as  Senators 
seemed  to  think  it  might  be  as  well  to  listen  to  what  he  should  have 
to  say.     Besides,  the  President's  policy  was  growing  in  public  esteem, 
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and  Seward  had  come  to  be  regarded  noir  as  the  leader,  if  not  of  aU 
the  AdminiBtrarioiMorceSy  at  least  of  the  Whig  members  in  the  Neir 
York  delegaciou;  several  of  whom  had,  by  this  time,  taken  groond  in 
the  debate,  against  the  **  Compromise." 
He  began  by  remarking,  thatj 

If  a  stranger  should  chance  to  entw,  daring  these  high  debates,  he  novld 
ask  whether  Oslifomia  was  an  enemy,  or  sn  unbidden  end  unweleome  iatn- 
der,  or  an  oppressor,  hateful  and  dangeroust  We  should  be  obliged  to  an* 
swer:  *'Nol  she  has  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  streams  which  flow  over  pie* 
cious  sands,  and  at  the  base  of  mountains  which  yield  masslTe  gold.  She 
delivers  into  our  hand  the  key  that  unlocks  the  long-cpreted  treasures  of  the 
Eastern  worid.  California  refuses  only  to  let  us  buy  and  sell  each  other, 
within  her  domain.  She  iuTites  us  to  extend  the  sway  of  peace,  of  arts^  and 
of  freedom.  The  very  head  and  front  of  her  offending  hath  this  extent  —  no 
more." 

Taking  np  in  succession  ''  the  other  parties  aSFected  by  the  com« 
bination,''  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  the  District  bf  Oolnmbia, 
he  showed  how  the  Compromise  meant  merely,  to  give  slaTery,  in  each 
of  them,  some  advantage  which  it  did  not  already  possess.  He  de- 
scribed '' The  Slave-holder^s  Dream"  of 

new  States  which  will  surround  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  cover  its  islands.  Those 
new  States,  combined  with  the  slave  States  already  existing,  will  constitute  a 
slave  empire,  whose  seat  of  commerce  on  the  Crescent  levee,  will  domineer  not 
only  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  bat  through  the  Mississippi 
and  its  far-reaching  tributaries,  over  the  broad  valley  that  stretches  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains.  This^  jSir, 
'  is  tlie  dream  of  the  slave-holder,  and  this  is  the  interpretation  tl^reof.  I  know 
full  well  that  it  is  woven  of  the  *' stuff"  that  *'a11  dreams  are  made  of."  I 
know  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt  to  establish  and  to  maintain  such 
States,  and  an  empire  composed  of  such  States.  But  I  know  that  nothing 
seems  to  slavery  impossible,  after  advantages  already  won. 

Recalling  the  popular  apprehensions  of  the  winter,  he  said: 

We  were  harassed  by  alarms  of  danger  to  the  Republic.  Well,  Sir,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  Utah,  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  no  sooner  crowded 
and  crammed  into  this  unwieldy,  rickety  ark,  through  distrust  of  the  cus- 
tomary vehicles  of  legislation,  to  weather  out  the  dark  and  dangerous  storm, 
thau  the  storm  passed  away  like  a  cloud  in  April!  The  ominous  kalends  of 
June  have  come,  and  with  them,  the  extra  constitutional  assemblage  at  Nash- 
ville ;  but  not  its  invading  fleets  and  hostile  armies.  So,  also,  the  crisis  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  come  without  disclosing  steep  ruin.  The  politi- 
cal elements  have  subsided  from  their  wild  uproar.  Why  not,  now,  let  Cali- 
fornia resume  the  voyage,  in  her  own  separate  vessel ;  and  following  the  Presi- 
dential chart  make  tKe  port  speedily  and  in  safety  ? 
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And  finally,  ufier  warning  them  time  all  such  compromises^  even  if 
adopted,  would  be  futile,  ho  said : 

You  may  slay  the  '^  Wilmoc  Proviso  '^  ia  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  bury  it 
beneath  the  Capitol  to-day;  the  dead  corse,  in  complete  steel,  will  haunt 
your  legislative  halls  to-morrow ! 

He  wrote  home: 

July  8. 

You  will  learn  that  I  made  my  intended  speech ;  and  will  even  have  seen  the 
speech  itself  before  you  get  this.  I  got  the  floor,  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,  just  at  the  dinner  hour,  having  waived  the  morning  privilege  in 
favor  of  others.  My  speech  was,  nevertheless,  heard  by  a  full  house ;  and  the 
kind  expressions  I  receive  are  all  I  could  have  desired. 

July  5. 

The  morning  has  been  spent  in  revising  proofs.     The  speech  brings  me 

much  commendation.     Colonel  Bell  has  the  floor  to-day,  with  a  speech  which   * 

assails  the  *^  Compromise,**  while  he  w  ithholds  ^ny  declaration  of  his  purpose, 

as  to  his  vote. 

July  6. 

It  is  Saturday,  and  it  is  the  third  day  of  Colonel  BclFs  speech.  Mrs.  Bell 
is  in  the  gallery,  and  is  seeing  how  well  her  husband  can  reason,  against  a 
measure  he  is  going  to  vote  for. 

I  drove  yesterday  to  the  Navy  Yard,  but  Mrs.  Ballard,  as  the  Commodore, 

were  absent.     Then  to  the  President  —  learned  that  he  was  ill,  —  then  to  the 

other  ministers  —  found  a  kind  reception  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 

hospitable  mansion. 

Jidy  7. 

Our  friend.  Col.  Bell,  closed  his  speech  yesterday.  It  was,  all  of  it,  sensible, 
spirited,  and  able ;  yet  it  did  not  bring  even  himself  to  a  decision,  whether  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  bill.  Our  excellent  friend,  Truman  Smith,  got  the 
floor,  for  to-morrow,  to  make  a  sensible  speech,  which,  of  course,  will  not  be 
at  all  appreciated . 

General  Taylor  has  been  ill,  but  the  newspapers  have  not  got  news  of  it. 

July  8. 

The  President  is  sick,  of  a  bilious  attack.  The  Vice-President  is  **  tempted 
to  strange  thoughts." 

I  was  at  Mr.  Meredith's  last  night,  and  found  him  disturbed  by  apprehen- 
sions of  censure  about  the  **  Galphin  Claim.'*  The  House  has  censured  Mr. 
Crawford  severely  and  by  a  heavy  majority,  and  have  gratuitously  attacked 
the  President.  I  doubt  not  that  the  same  judgment  will  be  meted  out  to  Mr. 
Johnson  and  to  Mr.  Meredith.  Do  you  remember  my  conversation  with  the 
President?  How  unfortunate  that  my  suggestions  were  not  adopted. 

July  9. 
Although  the  telegraph  will  anticipate  by  hours  and  days  what  I  write,  I 
cannot  omit  to  speak  my  dreadful  apprehensions  about  the  President.     He  is 
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in  extreme  danger.    All  thmt  cen  be  said  of  enooimgement  by  hk  pli]fsfliu» 
ifl,  that  **  there  ia  hope.**    My  feelings  are  saddened  by  tliia  event. 

Truman  Smith  concluded  bis  speech  yesterday.  Mr.  Butler  of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina is  just  beginning  a  speech.  The  **  Compromise  "  is  supposed  to  be  loat» 
but  Heaven  knows  what  will  bo  the  change  that  the  Presideot's  withdiawml 
from  us  would  produce. 

The  dreadod  calamity  came  before  the  next  morning  dawned.  Free- 
ident  Taylor  lay  dead  at  the  White  Honse.  It  was  the  aeoond  of  thai 
aeriea  of  cTents,  each  of  which  has  made  an  epoch  in  tiie  natiooal 
history. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 
1850. 


Death  of  President  Taylor.  Rotignatlon  of  the  Cabinet  Change  of  AdsdaistrstiT* 
Policy.  President  Fillmore  and  the  Compromise.  Wehater  and  Clay.  Debate  on 
New  Mexico.  The  Compromise  Gaining  Ground.  Calif omia  Admitted.  Toffitorisl 
and  Texas  Bills.  The  FngitiTe  SUto  Law.  *'  Final  Settlement  of  the  SUrery  Qoestloe." 

Jul^  10. 

I  am  right  glad  that  you  were  not  within  hearing  of  that  sad  tolling  of  the 
bells  at  midnight  that  announced  to  the  people  of  the  metropolis  the  death  of 
him,  in  whom  all  trusted  and  whom  all  loved.  The  President  died  like  a  braTe, 
undaunted  Christian.  I  never  saw  grief,  public  grief,  so  universal  and  so  pro- 
found. There  is  no  man  who  speaks  of  it  without  swelling  thoughts  that  arrest 
utterance. 

There  is  a  new  President.  I  think  he  is  more  to  be  commiserated  than  the 
pure  and  noble  spirit  that  has  fled.  I  have  dischaiged  my  duty  to  the  dead  one 
according  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  believe  he  and  all  his  friends  were  sat- 
isfied of  that.  I  have  waited  twice,  thrice,  upoli  the  successor,  and  tendered 
what  counsel  and  aid  I  could  render.  But  he  can  comprehend  neither  me  nor 
i^ils  own  embarrassed  position.  I  suppress  in  conversation  with  all  others, 
\  what  you  may  safely  know,  my  Apprehensioos  that  his  administration  will  be 
iconducted  in  a  spirit  of  war  and  proscription  against  me,  and  all  with  whom  I 
Uct,  and  that  this  will  occur  simply  because  he  does  not  at  all  know  or  under- 
stand his  position  or  mine.  All  is  dark  for  him  and  for  the  country,  and  there 
is  not  a  ray  of  light  to  enable  me  to  see  through  it.  He  seems  to  have  none  of 
the  faculty  of  which  the  late  President  hod  so  much,  of  inspiring  affection  and 
confidence. 

I  called  nt  the  White  House  to-day.  The  family  seemed  attached  and  grate- 
ful to  us.  I  thought  it  wise  to  be  silent  in  the  Senate  to-day.  Every Ijody  is 
discussing:  me,  and  I  am  desirous  to  avoid  giving  proofs  that  I  am  wanting  in 
moderation.  God  be  praised  I  my  eulogy  was  spoken  when  Geueral  Taylor 
needed  friends,  and  my  action  vindicated  it. 
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I  have  telegraphed  to  Weed  to  come  here  to  consult  with  me  in  tiiis  greiit  | 
emerfifencT,  and  I  have   boldly  advised  the  President  to  retain  the  Cabinet.    / 
Here  I  wait  and  rest  in  the  prospect  of  being  relieved  from  responsibilities 
which  have  oppressed  me. 

July  11. 

The  Cabinet  have  resigned,  but  between  you  and  myself,  they  all  wish  to 
retaia  their  places,  except  Governor  Crawford,  who,  I  think,  is  happy  in 
chance  of  escape. 

My  illness  ha»  relieved  me  from  the  painful  duty  of  renewing  disregarded 
counsels  to  the'  P.  My  friends  have  not  been  admitted  to  me  to-day. 
Some  of  them  certainly  remain,  but  they  are  at  least  decimated.  I  have  seen 
no  one  since  morning,  and  I  have  heard  no  news  since  then,  but  all  that  trans- 
pires shows  that  the  friends  of  Southern  i>olicy  or  of  Northern  subserviency  to 
it  are  flushed  with  the  confident  hope  that  the  new  Administration  will  go  into 
their  hands, —  as  indeed  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  do  otherwise. 

The  temper  of  those  with  whom  I  have  acted,  in  fighting  the  battle,  under 
the  late  President,  is  quite  certain  to  bring  us  all  into  Coventry.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  must  bring  me  into  a  state  of  great  comfort.  I  shall  be  feared 
less;  while  I  shall  be  avoided,  by  all  the  crowds  of  parasites  and  office-seekers. 

Mv  own  course  of  conduct  will  remain  the  same,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  help  bringing  mc  into  opposition  to  the  new  Administration,  if  it  takes 
the  departure  from  the  policy  of  General  Taylor,  which  I  apprehend. 

July  12. 

The  Cabinet  have  tendered  their  resignations;  and  the  question  of  accepting 
them  is  in  abeyance.  The  town  is  full  of  rumors,  and  I  may  say  of  discon- 
tent. The  Whigs,  who  have  T^eathered  so  far  through  the  storm,  insist  that 
Mr.  Fillmore  is  a  Whig,  bound  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  his  lamented  pre- 
decessor. Slavery  Whigs  and  Democrats  demand  a  cliangc  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
a  surrender  to  the  Compromise.  Both  parties  see  him,  advise  with  him,  and 
are  listened  to  with  respect;  but  they  receive  no  answer,  no  satisfaction.  All, 
therefore,  are  equally  alarmed,  and  equally  dissatisfied. 

Thus  Providence  has  at  last  led  the  man  of  hesitation  and  double  opinions, 
to  the  crisis,  where  decision  and  singleness  are  indispensable.  You  will  see 
4hat  the  Etening  Journal  fixes  the  conditions  of  support.  I  know  not  how  the 
new  P.  can  adopt  them;  or  how  he  can  decline  them.  Washington  is  filling 
up  with  strangers.  I  should  be  induced  to  withdraw,  if  my  absence  from  the 
funeral  might  not  give  pain  to  the  family,  who  deserve  every  thing  at  our  hands. 

To  Weed,  lie  wrote: 

July  12. 

I  have  your  two  notes,  and  that  noble  article  in  the  Journal.     If  any  thing 

could  bring  the  person  concerned  to  wisdom,  that  would  do  it.     I  think  he 

will  turn  out  to  be  neither  quite  right  nor  quite  wrong.     I  hear  of  Mr.  Hunt's 

arrival ;  but  he  has  not  yet  called  on  me.     The  quidnuncs  have  me  annihilated, 

for  which  happy  state  I  thank  God. 

All  men  of  all  parties  have  called  on  the  P.,  and  all  come  away,  without 
in 
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knowing  or  Mng  able  to  oonjectim  any  thing.  I  beUtw  thtt  I  aa  not 
obliged  to  adTiae  more  than  I  have  done,  nnieaa  upon  nodee  that  omiwiri  is 
wanted.    Ton  are  rery  wise  in  ataying  away.    I  wish  I  were  as  far  off. 

They  are  all  here.  They  sonocind  the  P.  They  want  peaoe — th^  depre- 
cate ^storbance  of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York.  They  think  it  is  to  be  pra* 
Tented,  by  moderating  intolerance  to  the  few  friends  we  haTe  in  place.  But 
they  do  not  oonceiTe,  for  a  moment,  a, policy  so  right  aa  the  preserratioii  of 
General  Taylor's  Cabinet.  A  President  most  be  a  Preddent,  they  think.  Be 
mast  make  a  new  Cabinet,  or  he  would  not  be  a  President  1  That  Cabinet 
must  be  a  compromise  Cabinet,  to  unite  Whigs — -therefore,  half  and  half. 
And  they  do  not  see  that  a  seam,  once  opened,  will  let  in  the  flood,  and  sink 
the  ship.  Not  a  word  has  the  P.  said  to  the  head  of  the  State,  or  of  tho 
Treasury,  or  of  the  Interior,  about  the  future;  while  he  manifestly  rereala  U> 
others,  that  Webster  is  to  go  in,  and  Dawson ;  and  balances  with  Corwin. 
Truman  Smith  is  right  altogether;  but  be  is  desponding.  I  hare  not  at- 
tempted, in  person,  to  break  the  charmed  circle ;  and  I  shall  keep  out  of  it. 
There  are  all  manner  of  rumors,  of  the  changes  which  will  pass  the  Compro- 
mise BllL 

WritiDg  home,  after  the  funeral,  he  said: 

The  funeral  pageant  called  me  from  home  eariy,  and  kept  me  out  late.  I 
will  not  describe  it;  it  was  painfully  magnificent  Its  tendency  waa  to  inspim 
respect  for  virtue,  and  emulation  of  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  dined,  I  went  to  the 
White  House,  called  for  Colonel  Taylor  and  Dr.  Wood,  and  to  them  I  ex- 
pressed all  the  gratitude  and  affection  for  all  the  family,  that  you  and  I  both 
feel.    I  shall  give  Mrs.  Taylor  your  letter,  at  a  fitting  moment. 

There  are  gathered  around  the  P.  all  the  friends  who  have  factiously  sus- 
tained him.  He  is  undecided,  perplexed.  He  wishes  for  peace  and  harmony. 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  he  will  try  to  compromise,  to  give  oat  that  he 
leaves  the  late  President's  plan  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress; 
while  he  will  displace  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Cabinet,  and  bring  in  Mr. 
Webster. 

It  is  ptunful  to  see  the  friends  of  slavery  confidently  calculating  upon  the 
desertion  of  the  P.,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  party,  from  our  own  impregnable 
ground.  But  we  shall  see  that  the  Whig  party  have  got  just  what  they  called 
for,  in  the  nomination  of  a  conseryative  Vice-President. 

July  15. 

There  is  mirth,  merriment,  and  no  little  insolence  and  contumely  all  over 
the  town ;  and  somehow,  very  strangely,  the  sadness  is  chiefly  with  me.  I  am, 
with  a  few  friends,  the  only  visitors  of  the  Cabinet,  who  a  week  flg3  were  so 
great.  They  are  all  to  go  out,  to  go  home;  sent  home  as  unworthy  to  be  kept 
by  a  Whig  President.  It  is  even  chronicled  of  me,  as  a  wicked  thing,  that  I 
have  recommended  their  being  retained.  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  sentiments 
are  quite  unfashionable  —  fidelity,  constancy,  justice,  humanity !     Why,  John 
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'  Jay  and  Franklin  would  be  mocked  in  che  streets,  if  they  were  to  rerisic 
Washington  I 

Again,  to  Weed  he  said: 

Jttlf^  15.  ^^ 

I  shall  not  touch,  or  attempt  to  touch,  an  appointment.     I  shall  vote  for  all 

appointments,  sustain  the  Administration,  except  on  the  cardinal  question  of 

slavery,  keep  out  of  quarrels  with  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Foote,  if  possible.     Can  I 

do  more?    If  you  will  advise  me,  I  will  be  thankful.  >.     I   / 

July  16.  ^^  I 

The  P.  recoils,  asks  time.    Mr.  Webster  hesitates  and  shrinks.    The  F.  is 

hesitating.    It  is  found  that  thirty  days  are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  decide. 

All  is  uncertainty.     Everybody  is  here  that  has  heretofore  been  willing  to  be 

regarded  as  a  friend,  peculiarly,  of  the  President.     On  Sunday,  Webster  was 

surely  selected.     On  Monday,  it  turned  out  all  a  mistake.     Curtis  earnestly 

presses  Mr.  Webster.     The  tariff  is  coming  into  play  again  as  the  instrument. 

But  the  tariff  may  possibly  pass  the  Compromise  Bill  in  the  House,  if  it  reaches 

there.     The  compromise  cannot  pass  the  tariff. 

July  17. 

Mr.  Webster  has  made  another  great  speech ;  I  think  it  will  be  any  thing 
but  a  salve  to  the  old  sore.  The  P.,  on  Monday,  asked  for  thirty  days.  Yes- 
terday, the  Cabinet  answered  they  would  stay  until  next  Monday ;  no  longer. 

You  remember  Mr.  Wellcr,  senior,  on  the  comparison  of  the  coach  and  the 
railroad.     **  There  we  are. '^    Must  we  wait  until  we  can  repair  the  coach? 

He  wrote  Mrs.  Seward: 

July  18. 

I  called  last  evening  on  Miss  Bremer,  and  gave  her  an  airing  for  an  hour  or 

two  before  sunset.     She  is  a  very  intelligent,  gentle  person  of  about  forty  or 

forty-five,^  I  think.     I  gave  her  a  letter  to  you.     She  leaves  Washington  on 

Mondhy. 

July  19. 

I  had  a  pleasant  visit  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  last  evening.  He  and  Lady  Bul- 
wer  are  drooping  under  the  effects  of  the  season.  They  expect  to  go  to  Staten 
Island  as  soon  as  the  CabinH  shall  have  been  formed.  They  promise  to  visit 
you  soon  afterward. 

The  ladies  of  the  President's  family  withdrew  from  the  city  last  night.  I 
expect  to  see  them  in  Baltimore.  I  called  this  morning  at  the  White  House 
on  business.  It  was  all  the  same,  only  the  occupant  was  changed.  It  was  a 
sad  sight  for  me. 

To  Weed,  the  next  day,  he  wrote: 

July  20. 

Well,  you  see  the  Cabinet.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  enough  if  these  ques- 
tions were  well  over.  As  it  is,  it  compromises,  and,  therefore,  seems  inevit- 
ably to  divide.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  We  hear  that  you  go  to 
Europe.     I  wish  that  I  could  go  with  you.  . 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Clay  is  its  organ 
in  Congress. 
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I^The  <}abinet  was  composed  on  the  dictadon  of  Mr.  Cky,  and  he  it  hnfiiiT. 
I  believe  you  are  advised  just  how  far  I  have  been  concerned.  I  tendered  my 
own  advice  and  aid,  and  yours.  I  advined  to  rucain  all  the  Cabinet  Irat  Hr. 
Crawford.  I  advised  to  retain  Clayton  at  all  events.  Tliis  was  on  the  ftnt 
day.  After  that,  I  went  no  more  near  the  presence,  and  I  was  not  invited  to 
come. 

I  spoke  in  executive  session,  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  was  resdy 
to  defend  Corwin.  Now.  for  the  future,  I  propose  on  no  accoont^  political  or 
personal,  to  darken  the  porch  of  the  P.,  or  any  of  his  ministers,  unleM  cnUad 
upon,  except  on  such  social  occasions  as  may  bfing  in  all  the  world.  I  pnK 
pose  to  defend  right  measures,  and  let  wrong  ones  alone,  except  those  wUdi 
may  involve  my  own  ^^peculiar  principles,"  as  they  are  called. 

I  see  that  the  hounds  are  let  loose  upon  you,  and  that  you  stand  nobly  at 
bay;  I  think  that  is  right  We  are  to  go  through  a  period  of  non-action,  non- 
intervention, re-action,  in  which  I  shall  be  hunted  as  well  as  yon.  I  propose 
to  stand  fast,  and  wait  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

There  will  lie  a  grand  battle  fought  over  New  ^(exico.  I  propose  to  lead 
for  New  Mexico^  if  allowed,  as  I  did  for  California. 

To  Mrs.  Seward,  be  wrote: 

Jmi^  tl. 

It  is  Sunday  ^  a  Sunday  come  at  last,  after  a  week  of  sadness  and  solicitode 
on  political  and  pablic  accounts.  I  have  forced  things  in  the  Hoose  to  dine 
General  Scott,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  the  outgoing  Cabinet  Others,  I  think, 
would  strain  a  point  to  dine  the  incoming  one. 

The  new  ministry  is  appointed.  It  is  just  so  much  of  a  compromise  Cabinet 
that  one  can  neither  approve  it  nor  condemn  it  It  will  begin  so  and  go  on 
so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Henceforth,  if  I  muzzle  not  my  mouth  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not,  I  shall  be  set  down  as  a  disturber,  seeking  to  disturb  the 
'  Whig  Administration  and  derange  the  Whig  party.  So  we  go,  in  this  chang- 
ing world  I  If  I  were  to  fall  short  of  my  former  zeal;  I  should  only  hasten  the 
ruin,  which  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  labor  to  prevent  I  suppose  yon  will  see 
enough  of  the  papers  to  learn  that  the  bounds  are  let  loose  upon  Weed.  Pretty 
soon  they  will  begin  to  bark  at  me,  and  what  a  pretty  chorus  they  will  have 
throughout  all  the  cities  I 

Mr.  Clay  is  happy.  The  Admiaistration  is,  in  all  its  parts,  acceptable  to 
him,  and  he  is  now  the  dictator  he  aimed  to  be. 

July  22.  ^ 

The  new  Cabinet  goes  into  office  to-day.  Mr.  Clay  is  making  his  final  speech. 
He  speaks  much  more  temperately  than  usual.  The  argument  is  a  good  one ; 
but  in  any  other  Senator^s  mouth  it  would  not  be  called  a  great  one.  The 
galleries  are  crowded,  admiring,  and  happy.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  uow  about 
the  probable  fate  of  the  bill.  The  decision  is  at  haud.  Mr.  Webster  expresses 
great  desire  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  President  does  not  yet  intimate 
an  opinion. 
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July  23. 

I  called  this  morning  on  the  members  of  the  retiring  Cabinet.  Mr.  Clayton, 
no  longer  Secretary,  was  to  be  seen  in  his  rvbe^iU'Chambre.  Mr.  Ewing  comes 
into  the  Senate  to  replace  Mr.  Corwin.  Mr.  Collamer  is  despondiug  below  any 
degree  of  despondency  I  have  ever  touched. 

Mr.  Clay's  speech  yesterday  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  efforts  of  his  earlier 
days.    Well,  you  will  judge. 

_  • 

I  go  not  near  the  new  Cabinet.  They  shall  not  have  the  complaint  any 
longer  that  I  am  too  busy  in  rendering  advice  and  aid. 

July  24. 

Our  dinner  yesterday  was  given  to  friends  whom  dcprival  of  office  deprived 
of  appetite.  General  Scott  was  eloquent,  but  prolix ;  Mr.  Meredith  agreeable ; 
Mr.  Collamer  mournful.  The  influence  of  the  new  Administration  is  seen  in 
the  general  disposition  prevailing  in  both  Houses  to  favor  the  Compromise. 
We  have  painful  indications  of  giving  way  on  the  part  of  men  heretofore  as- 
saring  us  of  their  firmness.  It  is  sad,  sad  enough  to  see  the  fickleness  and  in- 
consistency of  statesmen,  if  such  they  are. 

July  25. 

Time  and  the  tergiversations  of  the  Whig  Administration  are  doing  their 
work.  The  friends  of  the  ** Compromise"  Bill  now  claim  that  it  will  pass, 
and  we  are  holding  back  to  wait  for  reinforcements  by  the  new  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  and  Ohio.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  practically 
disorganized.  The  resistance  there  to  the  ^*  Compromise  "  is  exhausted,  and 
there  is  every  thing  to  discourage.  The  old  Cabinet  are  disappearing,  and  the 
new  one  is  in  place. 

Governor  Baldwin  is  making  a  good  speech  to  empty  seats,  and  I  must  sus- 
tain and  listen  to  him.  ^ 

July  25,  1850. 

We  have  had  a  scene  in  the  Senate  of  which,  most  unexpectedly,  I  was  made 
the  prominent  figure.  Desertion  is  all  around  us,  and  the  friends  of  the  Compro- 
*mise,  swollen  in  number  and  in  pride,  yesterday  attempted  to  **sit  us  out.''  On 
our  f^ide  we  were  anxious  to  delay  the  question,  until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Senators  from  j^Inssachusetts  and  Ohio.  So  it  was  understood  that  we  should 
debate  through  the  day.  I  offered  an  amendment  for  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico,  and  argued  it  at  length.  Governor  Pratt  of  Maryland  rose,  with  much 
vehemence,  to  reply,  and  commenced  putting  into  my  mouth  strange  perversions 
of  my  speech  of  March  the  2d,  so  erroneous  and  absurd,  that  it  was,  of  course, 
for  me  to  deny  that  I  had  ever  expressed  any  of  the  propositions  he  attributed 
to  me,  with  a  flourisli,  tlireatening  to  move  my  expulsion.  I  disclaimed  vin- 
dication, but  relied  on  my  speech  itself.  The  debate  became  general,  and  I 
think  it  resulted  in  leaving  the  gentlemen  floored,  and  the  public  mind  in  a 
way  of  being  better  advised. 

I  will  not  imdertake  to  detail  the  strange  debate  of  to-day.  You  will  have 
it  in  a  day  or  two  in  the  newspapers,  and  even  to-morrow  by  telegraph.  I 
think  they  will  scarcely  propose  to  expel  me  again. 
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The  galleries  of  Congress  reflect  the  preyailing  temper  at  the  cftpi- 
taly  and  on  this  day  the  partisans  of  the  ^  Oompromise'^  were  pn- 
dominant.  Xods  and  winks  were  exchanged,  and  a  mnrmar  of  snp* 
pressed  satis&otion  went  round,  as  they  heard  the  b^inning  of  this 
onslaught  npon  the  **  ultra"  Senator  from  New  York.  But  it  sab- 
sided,  as  they  heard  his  cool  and  calm  reply: 

If  there  is  any  proposition  I  hmre  erer  made,  any  messme  I  hare  ever 
propoaed,  which  I  am  willing  to  stand  by,  here,  before  the  coontiy.  and  before 
the  world,  it  is  the  proposition  I  hsTe  now  sabmitted.  Therefon^  though  I 
stand  alone,  I  shall  be  content,  convinced  that  I  stand  right.  I  do  not  propose 
to  reply  to  what  is  personal  in  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  hare  nothing  of  a  personal  character  to  say.  'There  is  no  man  in  this 
land  who  is  of  saffident  importance  to  this  coantry  and  to  mankind  to  justify 
his  consumption  of  fire  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
with  personal  explanations  of  himself.  When  the  Senator  made  hu  remarks^  I 
rose  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  under  a  misapprehension.  Tb»  speeches 
which  I  have  made  here,  under  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  are  recorded,  and  what  Is 
recorded  has  gone  before  the  people,  and  will  go,  worthy  or  not.  Into  history. 
I  leave  them  to  mankind;  I  stand  by  what  I  have  said.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  upon  that  subject 

The  Senator  proposes  to  expel  me.  I  am  ready  to  meet  that  trial,  too^  and 
if  I  shall  be  expelled  I  shall  not  be  the  first  man  subjected  to  punishment  for 
maintaining  that  there  is  a  power  higher  than  human  law;  and  that  power 
delights  in  justice;  that  rulers,  whether  despots  or  elected  rulers  of  ar  free 
people,  sre  bound  to  administer  justice  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Senators, 
when  they  please  to  bring  me  for  trial,  or  otherwise,  before  the  Senate  of  the 
Unit;^  States  will  find  a  clear  and  open  field.  I  ask  no  other  defense  than  the 
speeches  upon  which  they  propose  to  condemn  me. 

I 

_  • 

Dismissing  thns  the  personal  matter,  he  then  resnmed  and  con- 
clnded  his  argument  for  admitting  New  Mexico  as  a  free  State. 
.  To  Mrs.  Seward  he  continned: 

JuZySe. 

Here  we  are  in  the  whirl  of  the  agony  of  final  debate.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  slave  power  is  to  have  its  triumphs  in  the  Senate,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  less  successful  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Oae  by  one  partial  aids  are  given  to  the  bill  by  men  who  have  heretofore  op- 
posed it. 

Jufy  31. 

We  have  done  our  duty  and  can  do  no  more.  The  influences  exerted  are  too 
much  for  weak  human  nature  in  August.  The  Administration  avoids  speak- 
ing officially,  but  gives  out  unofficially  that  the  bill  is  approved.  I  wish  I  had 
confidence  in  the  House  that  the  friends  of  the  right  would  make  a  decent 
resistance,  but  they  have  no  leader  and  no  courage.  If  they  had  both,  they 
would  have  sent  California  to  us  four  or  five  mouths  ago. 
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July  31.  ^^ 

It  is  now  quite  well,  universally  understood  tiere  that  the   President  desires  I 
the  passage  ol'  the  '*  Compromise  '^  Bill,  and  his  influence  is  rapidly  demoraL-  \ 
izing  us.     I  do  not  see  the  end.     But  I  do  see  that  I  am  in  the  course  dictated 
by  justice  and  fidelity. 

The  "  Omnibus  Bill "  was  defeated,  but  its  component  parts  were 

taken  up  separately.     A  letter  to  Weed  said : 

August  2. 

Welly  we  have  disx)osed  of  the  **  Omnibus  Bill."  Let  me  apprise  you  of  the 
actual  state  of  things.  There  is  no  secret  here  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Administration  to  have  the  Texas  Border  question  and  the  Territorial  Bills  pass, 
separately,  through  both  Houses,  thus  effecting  the  **  Compromise  '*  in  another 
way.  Now,  these  bills  cannot  pass  the  House  without  disgracing  the  New 
York  Whig  delegation,  and  perhaps  ruining  the  hopes  of  the  State.  I  think 
you  can  now  do  good  by  coming  hero.     Is  it  not  best  ? 

To  Mrs.  Seward  he  said: 

August  1. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  debate  to-day.  Mr.  Dawson  is  opening  to  us 
a  new  chapter  of  horrors.  I  know  not  how  many  dough-faces  he  will  find. 
Mr.  Clay  is  engaged  at  this  moment  in  pronouncing  tlie  funeral  oration  over 
his  *'  Omnibus."     He  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  mourning. 

August  2. 

The  California  Bill  must  pass  the  Senate  before  I  can  leave  here,  and  the 
other  bills,  territorial  and  others,  must  not  pass  when  I  am  absent ;  because 
I  must  vote  against  them.  The  new  Administration  has  assumed  the  jnanage- 
ment  of  its  own  affairs.    My  responsibilities  are  much  diminished. 

Mr.  Clay  brought  down  applause  from  the  galleries,  by  his.  charge  into  the 
^uth  Carolina  chivalry;  and  Mr.  Foote  did  the  same. 

To  Weed  he  wrote: 

August  8. 

You  see,  now,  how  the  land  lies,  in  part.  The  '* Omnibus"  scheme  Is  ex- 
ploded, California  is  before  the  Senate,  as  a  separate  measure.  We  have  at 
least  thirty- three  votes  for  it,  unchanged ;  and  for  passing  it  first,  and  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  a  question  wiiich  will  not  be  postponed.  The  Southern  gen- 
tlemen will  probably  seek  to  stimulate  resistance,  in  the  House,  by  hindering 
and  delaying  our  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Webster  were  distressed  by  the  loss  of  the  **  Omni- 
bus." 

I  have  your  letter  about  the  New  Mexico  debate,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  It 
turned  out  well.  Among  ourselves,  and  in  the  midst  of  **  dough  -  faceism  " 
«11  around  us  and  among  us,  I  was  willing  to  seem  to  go  farthest. 

To  Mrs.  Seward  he  wrote: 

August  3. 

We  have  taken  up  tiic  California  Bill  alone;  and  we  must  pass  it.  The 
Southern  Senators  threaten  deadly  resistance  to  its  passage.     We  have  spent 
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two  djiya  opon  it;  and  w%  do  not  know  whether  we  sre  to  pa«  it  in  one  more 
day,  ur  in  thirty.  The  dennce  adjourned  o^er  to-day.  I  am  detiroua  to  find 
some  place  of  refuge  from  the  monotonous  scene  of  the  Capitol. 

Testenlay  morning,  we  set  off,  Frederick,  Caroline,  and  I,  in  one  of  Cor^ 
nelius*  carriages,  to  Mt.  Vernon.  The  road  was  long,  and  most  of  the  way 
rough,  and  the  weather  intensely  hot  But  we  were  in  the  coantry,  and  for 
long  and  pleasant  hours  in  the  woods;  and  we  were  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  from  their  cares,  and  their  speeches.  I  came  home  fatigued,  but  with 
my  mind  set  on  subjects  entirely  different  from  those  which  had  absorbed  it. 

Mt.  Yemon  is  beautiful,  but  mournfully  beautiful,  far  more  toachingly  so, 
than  when  we  saw  it  together  in  1885.  You  may  recollect  that  it  was  entered 
by  a  gate,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a  porter's  lodge.  The  lodges  are  there, 
but  falling  into  ruin ;  the  gate  is  there,  but  the  wall  between  the  gate  and  the 
lodges  is  down;  and  you  drive  over  the  heaps  of  stone,  unchecked  and  un- 
reproved.  The  spacious  brick  tenements  that  lined  the  avenue  to  the  man- 
sion are  crumbling  down;  the  roofs  have  fallen  in;  and  the  woodbine  and 
trumpet-creeper  are  growing  over  the  desolate  walls.  The  alleys,  passages, 
and  ways  are  littered  with  fallen  trees;  and  the  whole  place  bears  evidence  of 
coarse,  careless  husbandry.  The  house  has  lost  its  bright  and  cleanly  air:  and 
the  great  dining  hall,  that  was  so  beautiful,  has  now  the  air  of  a  deserted 
country  bslUroom.  Coarse,  ill-dad  negroes  were  the  only  occupants  we  saw. 
Fallen  trees  and  bushes  choke  up  the  way  to  the  vault  We  went  to  the  river 
side;  spread  our  collation  on  the  rocks;  and  after  a  ramble  on  the  beach,  we 
made  our  way  home  again.  I  send  you  a  sprig  of  evergreen  from  the  tombs, 
and  to  Fanny  a  little  tiger  lily  that  vte  found  growing  profusely  on  the  banka 

of  the  river. 

Awguat  5. 

Sunday  has  brouglit  me  no  incident  worthy  of  note.  At  church,  we  sat  of 
•  coarse,  with  the  Washingtons.  I  attended  old  Mrs.  Lee  home.  She  seems  a 
very  kind  and  good  old  lady,  and  she  entertained  me  with  many  anecdotes  of 
General  Washington,  whom  she  knew  well. 

Our  street  now  shows  us  an  illdstration  of  life  in  Washington.   Mr.  Hall,  of 

the  Republic^  has  just  moved  into  Mr.  Burke's  house,  while  the  auctioneer's 

flag  is  displayed  from  Mr.  Crawford's  parlor  windows. 

August  6. 

The  Southern  members  are  intent  on  preventing  the  admission  of  California. 

But  I  have  learned  to  yield  little  heed  to  their  menaces.     They  seem  rather 

like  petulnnt,  than  seditious  partisans.     I  wish  I  knew  how  much  of  the  gossip 

of  the  day  reaches  you.     There  is  enough  of  it  to  amuse  you,  as  it  does  me. 

I  was  buried,  below  low-water  mark,  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Fillmore;  and  now, 

according  to  the  same  authorities,  I  am  disturbing  the  world  again;  having 

been  raised  from  the  deep,  by  the  fall  of  the  •*  Omnibus." 

August  7. 

It  almost  vexes  me  to  see  how  grave  men  trifle  with  great  responsibilities. 
Here  are  men  who  have  defeated  the  **  Compromise,"  and  thus  assumed  a 
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greai  respoosibillty  to  the  public,  and  who  are  strong  enougii  to  carry  the 
California  Bill  througii  the  Senate,  any  day,  hindered  since  last  Friday  from 
doing  so,  because  three  or  four  of  our  number  cannot  consent  to  stay  ia  their 
places,  one  or  two  hours  later  than  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment.  Tvro  are 
absent  from  the  city,  and  at  such  a  time !  Two  paired  oif  yesterday ;  and  we 
were  obliged  to  adjourn  for  want  of  a  quorum. 

I  bad  a  visit  last  night  from  an  extraordinary  man,  a  mulatto  gentleman, 
who  has  resided  in  Hayti  twenty  years,  and  is  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 
He  is  a  highly r educated  man,  and  intelligent  He  gave  me  more  insight  into 
the  condition  of  things  in  Sau  Domingo  than  I  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  He 
says  his  mother  belonged  to  his  father;  and  he,  with  four  other  children, 
were  emancipated.     What  a  condition  of  society  does  this  not  indicate ! 

August  9. 

After  three  or  four  days  direct  sailing  toward  port,  the  California  flag- 
ship has  been  capriciously  put  back;  and  the  ensign  transferred  to  the  **  Texan 
Bargain'*  ship;  which  is  now  crowded  forward  by  the  combined  forces  that 
carried  the  **  Omnibus"  so  long  over  seas,  to  its  wreck  on  the  breakers.  This 
Texas  Bargain  Bill  has  the  direct  countenance  and  urgent  favor  of  the  Admin- 
istration. It  gives  to  Texas  20,000  s<|uare  miles  of  New  Mexico  (an  area 
larger  than  that  of  Massachusetts)  and  pays  Texas  ten  millions,  as  a  bonus 
for  taking  it,  and  dropping  the  bayonet,  or  the  brag,  just  ns  it  may  be  re- 
garded. I  cannot  vote  for  it;  but  I  shall  not  spcnk.  Its  demerits  are  all 
exposed,  in  the  arguments  I  have  heretofore  submitted.  Besides,  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  public  mind  wants  relief  from  parliamentary  rhetoric,  and  I 
should  speak  to  a  country  as  listless  as  the  Senate.  I  still  hope  that  we  may 
see  the  California  Bill  passed. 

August  10. 

Mr.  Conrad  is  to  be  Secretary  of  War.  He  takes  Mr.  Crawford's  house. 
Mr.  Hall,  the  new  Postmaster-General,  takes  Judge  Collamer's  house. 

The  Merediths  leave  for -Philadelphia  on  Monday.  Sir  Henry  Bui wer  takes 
their  house.  He  has  surrendered  his  Staten  Island  cottage.  Lady  Bulwer  is 
said  to  prefer  Washington. 

The  Senate,  yesterday,  passed  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  by  which  one-third 
of  New  Mexico  was  surrendered  to  Texas,  with  a  purse  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  make  peace.    What  remains,  is  the  California  Bill,  and  the  New  Mexico 

Bill. 

Augttat  11. 

All  calculation  upon  legislative  action  is  uncertain.  We  have  a'prospect  of 
a  vote  on  California  to-morrow,  but  the  wind  may  blow  us  off  the  const  again. 

The  whole  of  the  under  stratum  of  society  here  has  been  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement,  for  two  or  three  days,  produced  by  the  mad  effort  of  a  New  York 
Abolitionist  to  carry  two  slaves  of  Mcssi-s.  Toombs  and  Stephens  to  a  free 
country.  The  attempt  failed  after  a  severe  but  fortunately  bloodless  contest. 
The  mob,  of  course,  threatened  the  Era  office,  and  there  were  intimations  of  a 
design  to  insult  me.     How  hard  it  is  for  communities  to  retrace  downward 
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There  ia  now  time  on  mf  hende.  I  emplor  it  bf  rending  eoBie  of  the  Eng- 
lish claenct — Swift  tnd  Beenmont  and  fletcher.  Half  a  doaen  trmgedie% 
really  beantifal,  make  up  ali  that  ia  toierable  of  the  latter;  bat  Swift  is  admir- 
able throaghont  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  'Mnferior  state  ^  of  yonr  aex  now, 
when  I  see  how  mucli  lower  it  was  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  plays  for  the  fashionable  and  intelligent  world, 
and  of  oomae  salted  ita  taateai  ainoe  tliey  were  suceessfU  and  eminent  Yet 
they  had  no  idea  of  a  woman,  except  that  which  degradea  both  aexea. 

California  waa  at  laat  granted  adoiiaaion,  thongh  not  till  aftttr  tui- 
ooa  attempta  had  been  made  to  remand  her  to  a  territorial  oondition, 
to  remit  her  Gonatitution  to  a  new  conTention,  and  to  diride  her  by 
the  line  of  36*  30'.  Seward  had  the  pleaaure  of  recording  hia  rote  in 
her  faror,  and  soon  after  of  welcoming  her  Senators,  Dr.  Gwin  and 
Colonel  Fremont,  to  seats  in  the  Chamber. 

September  fonnd  the  ''  Compromise "  leaders  elated  .with  erident 
increase  of  strength.  The  debates  were  drawing  to  a  dose,  faTorable 
to  the  ''Compromise.''  On  the  11th,  Seward  made  a  last  effort  for 
Bmancipation  in  tho  District  of  Columbia.  He  moved  to  amond  the 
pending  bill  by  sabstitating  for  it  one  setting  free  all  the  daTcs  in  the 
District,  but  compensating  their  owners  for  whateyer  damages  they 
might  incur  thereby.  Sharp  and  acrimonious  attacks  upon  him  fol- 
lowed.    He  briefly  rejoined: 

Opposition  to  eaumcipation  in  the  District  of  Colombia  seems  to  me  a  bad 
cause,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bad  cause  to  betray  itsdf  .  I  did  not  mistake 
io  supposing  that  the  oppositioo  which  my  proposition  would  encounter  woald 
prore  its  best  Tindication. 

The  measure  I  hare  submitted  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  right,  no  un- 
inrorthiness  of  motive  of  mine  can  detract  from  its  rirtues ;  if  wrong,  no  purity 
of  motive  can  redeem  it. 

To  those  who  thought  it  was  '^  not  the  time  **  to  consider  such  a 
question,  he  replied: 

I  think  it  wron^  to  hold  men  in  bondage  at  any  time  and  under  any  circum- 
stances. I  think  itjjght  and  just,  therefore,  to  abolish  slavery,  when  we  have 
the  power,  at  any  time,  at  all  times,  under  any  circumstances.  Now^irjso" 
far  as  the  objection  rests  upon  the  time,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  if  the  jjfesent 
is  not  the  riglit^me,  then  tlerc  must  be  some  other  time.  Will  gentlemen 
oblige  me,  and  the  country,  by  telling  us  how  far  down  in  the  future  the  right 
time  lies?  Judging  for  myself,  I  am  sure  the  right  time  has  come.  Past  the 
middle  age  of  life,  it  has  happened  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  a  legis- 
lator for  slaves.  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the  people  of  this  District,  to 
the  country,  and  to  mankind,  to  restore  them  to  freedom.  For  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  duty,  the  first  time  and  the  first  occasion  which  offers  is  the 
right  one. 
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But,  of  course,  the  amendment  was  promptly  voted  down.  Though 
the  "Omuibus  Bill"  had  failed  in  its  first  shape,  it  was  now  to  tri- 
umph in  another.  The  measures  composing  it  were  separately  passed, 
through  both  Houses.  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  organized  into 
territories  open  to  slave-holders.  Slavery  was  left  undisturbed  in  the 
District,  except  that  the  slave  trade  was  restricted  there.  The  "  Texas 
Boundary  Bill''  was  passed,  taking  810,000,000  from  the  treasury  to 
pay  at  par  the  discredited  "Texas  scrip,"  large  amounts  of  which 
were  said  to  be  in  the  pockets  of  members  of  Congress  and  their  inti- 
mate friends. 

The  "Fugitive  Slave  Law"  was  "rushed  through"  as  the  closing 
«tep  of  the  "great  settlement."  On  the  day  when  the  final  vote  on 
it  was  taken  in  the  House,  many  Northern  members  were  absent  from 
their  seats,  and  aimlessly  strolling  about  the  lobbies  and  the  library^ 
unwilling  to  vote  for  it  and  yet  afraid  to  oppose  it.  When  the  vote 
had  been  taken,  Thaddeus  Stevens  rose  and  ironically  moved  "  that 
the  Speaker  send  one  of  his  pages  to  inform  the  members  that  they 
can  return  with  safety,  as  the  slavery  question  has  been  disposed  of  I" 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1850-1851. 

«*Finalitj/'  The  Fall  Elections.  The  New  York  Wbigs.  Enterprises  of  the  Daj. 
The  Loll  after  the  Storm.  In  a  Minority.  French  Spoliations.  Homestead  Law. 
Cheap  Postage.  A  Lieatenani-(}eneral.  California  Measures.  The  Nashville  Con- 
vention. Fugitive  Slave  Cases.  A  Plan  for  Emancipation.  Letters  to  a  Tennessee 
Whig.    Weed  as  an  Adviser. 

*' Freedom's  banner  trails  in  the  dust  at  Washington,"  said  We^  [ 
in  the  Albany  Journal.     Throughout  the  North,  anti-slavery  men 
were  depressed  and  discouraged.      "Free  Soilers"  were  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  breaking  their  party  ties,  or  giving  up  their 
principles. 

Not  so  the  majority  of  both  the  great  parties.  "  The  slavery  ques- 
tion is  settled  at  last! "  was  the  glad  exclamation.  Flags  were  hoisted, 
salutes  fired,  and  meetings  held  in  the  large  cities,  where  orators  vied 
with  drums  and  guns  in  loud  congnitulations.  That  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, which  had  threatened  to  disturb  the  national  peace,  was  finally  * 
laid  at  rest,  many  believed;  and  many  more,  who  did  not  believe, 
deemed  it  politic  and  prudent  to  affect  that  they  did.     Engravings 
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and  biographies  were  pablished,  tescifring  pablic  gratitade  to  "the 
great  patriotic  men  who  had  saved  the  Union."  Histories  were  writ- 
ten, deuiling  how  the  great  peril  of  disunion,  imminent  in  1850»  wis 
in  that  year,  by  congressional  wisdom,  happily  ended  forever.  Some 
of  these  volnmes,  still  extant,  were  for  years  used  in  schools,  teaching 
the  boys  lessons  that  they  afterward  unlearned  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  it  was  "settled.^'  One  was  expected 
to  admit  that  it  was  ''  finally  settled/'  Phrases  about  that  **  finality  ** 
became  a  test  between  political  orthodoxy  and  ''abolition ''heresy* 
When  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  New  York  met,  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  Gk>vemor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  it  adopted 
resolutions  accepting  ''the  recent  settlement  by  Congress  of  qnestiona 
which  have  unhappily  divided  the  people  of  these  States,"  and  **  con- 
gratulating the  country  upon  it."  "Bam-Bumers"  united  with 
"Hunkers"  in  this  declaration.     Seward  wrote  to  Weed: 

The  drama  has  its  acts,  and  the  plot  is  no  plot  without  re-action.  I  look 
for  re-action  now.  The  "Free  Boilers'*  proper  here  have  behaved  with  great 
fidelity,  and  are  shoci  .d  by  the  sarrcnder  of  their  brethren  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Fillmore  hopes  that  there  will  be  no  approval  of  my  oourM  by  the  State 
Committee.  He  wants  tlie  Whigs  to  be  a  national  party.  I  oordblly  agree 
with  him  in  deprecating  an  indorsement  at  snch  a  time  and  under  snch  oiicnm- 
stances.  A  hard  blow  from  the  South  will  make  the  temperate  and  bradmr 
winds  of  the  North  more  acceptable  to  us  all. 

Snch  **  bracing  airs  "  came  from  Vermont  and  other  parts  of  New 
England,  ^ut  in  the  fall  conventions,  in  many  States,  Whigs,  as  well 
as  Democrats,  made  haste  te  enroll  themselves  on  the  side  which  had 
won.  When  the  New  York  State  Convention  met,  resolutions  reiter- 
ating the  ''Free  Soil"  doctrines  of  the  Whigs  of  1848,  and  approving 
the  course  of  Seward,  were  resisted.  When  the  latter  resolution  was 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  76  te  40,  the  Administration  members  **  bolted  " 
and  withdrew  te  another  hall.  There  they  organized,  calling  Francis 
Granger  to  the  chair,  and  formally  indorsed  President  Fillmore  and 
the  Compromise. 

Meanwhile,  at  Washington,  Congressmen  of  all  parties  were  im- 
patient to  get  home  to  their  affairs,  and  te  the  political  campaigns  in 
their  respective  districts.  Business  was  hurried  throngh,  and  bills 
hastily  disposed  of.  The  only  matters  of  special  importance  on  which 
Seward  spoke  were  those  relating  to  the  new  State  of  California.  He 
urged  the  opening  of  a  dry -dock  and  establishment  of  a  navy  yard  at 
San  Francisco,  and  advocated  all  possible  help  to  the  growing  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific.     He  opposed  those  restrictions  upon  pre-emption 
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rights  and  mining  privileges  which  would  deny  them  to  immigrants 
from  abroad. 

As  the  clock  struck  noon,  on  the  last  day  of  September,  Congress 
finally  adjourned.  Seward  returned  home,  and  a  few  days  later  went 
with  his  family  to  Geneva,  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  nephew, 
Clarence,  to  Miss  Caroline  de  Zeng.  The  rest  of  the  brief  interval 
before  reassembling  of  the  Senate  was  devoted  to  his  business  affairs 
at  Auburn  and  at  Goshen. 

The  newly-adopted  Compromise  did  not  enter  into  the  November 
elections  as  an  issue  between  the  two  parties.  The  leaders  of  both  ip 
Congress  united  in  its  support.  In  most  of  the  States,  acquiescence, 
if  not  approval,  was  the  favorite  line  of  action.  In  others,  where  the 
anti-slavery  Whigs  had  control  of  party  organization,  tlipy  were  con- 
tent to  renew  afl&rmance  of  their  principles  without  insisting  upon 
separate  candidates.  In  Massachusetts,  the  '*Free  Soilers '' made  a 
coalition  with  the  Democrats,  the  latter  naming  the  Governor,  the 
former  hoping,  as  Henry  Wilson  expressed  it,  to  "  send  a  Senator  to 
Washington,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Hale,  Seward,  and  Chase,  to 
fight  the  battles  of  liberty  for  the  next  six  years."  In  New  York,  Ad- 
ministration Whigs  voted  with  the  "Weed  and  Seward"  men  for 
Washington  Hunt,  and  he  was  elected  Governor  by  a  small  majority. 

There  were  some  events  of  historical  importance  during  the  year, 
which,  however,  hardly  attracted  the  attention  they  deserved,  so  en- 
grossed were  all  minds  by  the  change  of  Administration  and  the  vary- 
ing phases  of  the  "  Compromise  "  struggle.  The  seventh  census  was 
completed,  and  showed  the  United  States  to  have  a  population  of 
23,000,000.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  proclaimed.  The  Nica- 
ragua canal  was  pronounced  feasible,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  per  mile. 
The  Panama  railroad  was  pushed  with  vigor.  California  continued 
the  shipment  of  gold  dust  by  the  million.  The  Lopez  Cuban  expedi- 
tion led  to  diplomatic  discussions  of  the  "Eight  of  Search."  The 
Grinnell  Arctic  expedition  departed  on  its  benevolent  errand.  The 
New  York  Legislature  adopted  a  general  railroad  law,  and  the  Hud- 
son River  road  was  opened  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie.  The  "  Free 
School  "  State  Convention  upheld,  and  the  fall  election  confirmed,  the 
new  system.  Preparations  were  going  on  in  England  for  a  great  j 
international  exhibition  in  1851.  Mysterious  rappings,  betokening  j 
''spirits,"  continued  at  Rochester.  "Table  Rock  "fell  at  Niagara  ' 
Falls.  Washington's  head-quarters  at  Newburgh  were  formally  ac-  ■ 
cepted  and  dedicated  by  the  State.  The  arrival  of  Jenny  Lind  and 
her  enthusiastic  reception;  the  trial  of  Professor  Webster  for  the  mur- 
der of  Dr.  Parkman;  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  mobbing 
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of  Haynaa  by  the  London  brewery  men,  were  among  the  inddenti  d 
this  basy  year. 

Seward  was  in  his  seat  ut  the  opening  of  Congress.  It  was  the  short 
session  and  a  quiet  one  —  the  loll  after  the  great  storm,  and  before 
the  coming  of  another.  Both  Houses  were  in  the  control  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  "  Compromise.*'  The  anti-slaTory  men  were  a  power* 
less  minority.    He  wrote  to  Weed: 

I  bsTS  wsHed  to  discorer  signs  before  writing  to  you.  It  is  quits  dasr, 
from  the  massage,  tbst  the  Whig  party  is  required  to  occupy  the  CssUe  Gar- 
den pistform.  I  can  see  that  the  party  in  the  North  cannot  and  will  not  go  on 
that  platform,  becsnee  it  hss  a  trap  derice  to  let  it  falL  Kevertheleai  the 
Administration  belieres  nothing  more  easy  than  this,  and  nothing  else  so  safe. 
They  are  for  concUiation  everywhere,  and  at  all  times.  I  have  seen  the 
President,  and  he  asks  for  it  I  meet  these  demands  kindly,  but  do  not  sniEsr 
myself  to  negotiate,  when  negotiation  would  be  so  unsTaiiing. 

The  **  Free  Soil  ^  Democrats  will  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  FugitiTO 
Slave  Law.  Whigs  will  wait  and  forbear,  but  will  vote  according  to  their 
alliances.  This  question,  however,  seems  to  hold  in  itself  the  doud  that  win 
overwhelm  every  thing. 

At  this  session  the  debates  were  chiefly  in  regard  to  measnres  involr- 
ing  no  political  question.  Seward  took  active  part  in  the  legialatiTe 
business.  Upon  the  bill  in  regard  to  indemnities  for  French  spolia- 
tions he  made  an  elaborate  speech,  narrating  the  history  and  explain- 
ing the  character  of  the  question — one  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  President  Washington.  A  month  later,  he  made  a 
speech  in  regard  to  the  public  domain,  advocating  the  granting  of 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  the  exemption  of  such  homesteads  from 
seizure  for  debt.     In  this  speech  he  laid  down  this  doctrine: 

I  do  not  say  that  the  land  in  this  or  any  other  country  ought  to  be,  or  ever 
could  be,  divided  and  enjoyed  equally.  I  assert  no  such  absurdity.  But  I  do 
say  with  some  confidence,  that  great  inequality  of  landed  estates,  here  or  else- 
where, tends  to  check  population,  enterprise,  and  wealth,  and  to  hinder  and 
defeat  the  highest  interests  of  society.  Every  State  in  the  Union  recognizes 
this  principle,  and  guards  against  undue  aggregation  of  estates. 

He  advocated  liberal  grants  of  public  lands  for  education  and  inter- 
nal improvement. 

When  Congress  was  discussing  the  subject  of  cheap  postage  he  made 
some  practicaL  suggestions,  which  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  later 
were  carried  out,  as  matters  of  course.  But  in  regard  to  postage,  as 
in  regard  to  slavery,  he  was  thought  too  "  radical  *'  to  be  a  safe  guide. 
It  seems  strange  now  that  Congress  should  have  voted  down  such  sug- 
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gestions  us  *'a  uuiforni  race  of  postage  of  two  cents.*' and  **  pre- 
payment and  the  use  of  stamps.^'     He  said: 

I  am  satisfied  timt  we  shall  come  to  this  system,  sooucr  or  later.  The  people 
arc  entitled  to  cheap  postage.  They  will  have  it,  because  it  is  tlicir  right;  and 
it  will  turn  out  ultimately  that  cheap  postage  will  be  the  most  profitable  to 
the  governmeut. 

Another  debate  was  over  the  resolution  to  confer  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenunt-General  on  General  Scott.  Seward  advocated  this^  sayiug^ 
''  that  it  was  in  the  line  of  safe  and  well-timed  precedents,  and  well 
deserved. '' 

A  question  of  somewhat  similar  character  was  that  of  reimbursing 
Captain  Paulding  (who  afterward  became  Admiral)  for  his  expendi- 
tures in  behalf  of  the  Government,  This  Seward  presented  and 
warmlv  advocated. 

A  debate  also  arose  over  the  question  of  surrendering  to  California 
the  customs  collected  there  daring  the  Mexican  War.  He  pointed  out 
that  ** California''  was  left  without  a  government,  in  a  state  of  an- 
archy; and  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  government  for  heraelf,  at  a 
heavy  expense.  Meanwhile  she  had  collected  and  paid  those  revenues 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  He  asked:  **  Is  it  not  just, 
that  out  of  that  sum  we  should  pay  over  to  her  the  amount  she  has 
expended  ? '' 

There  were  other  questions,  in  regard  to  senatorial  terms,  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors,  tariff  rates,  militarjnmd-  naval 
ofScers,  which  called  out  more  or  less  discussion.  But  after  all,  there 
was  one  great  underlying  question,  which  persistently  forced  itself  on 
men's  thoughts,  even  when  they  had  agreed  not  to  talk  about  it. 
Though  Congress  was  inculcating,  and  practicing  cessation  of  **  sla- 
very agitation,"  yet  it  still  remained  a  disturbing  element,  at  "NTorth 
and  South.  Bo  wen  and  McNamee,  silk  merchants  of  New  York, 
when  threatened  with  loss  of  patronage,  if  they  did  not  support  the 
** Compromise,"  gained  popularity,  and  customers,  by  saying,  "Our 
goods  are  for  sale,"  but  not  our  principles."  In  Charleston,  at  public 
gatherings,  threats  of  "disunion"  and  ''plans  of  resistance,"  with 
help  from  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  were  loudly  applauded.  One  un- 
fortunate candidate,  for  city  alderman  there,  was  hotly  denounced,  for 
having  •*'  once  been  a  client  of  Seward's  in  a  patent  case."  At  Nash- 
ville the  Southern  Convention  had  adjourned  sine  die  after  a  sharp 
debate  over  the  ''Compromise."  In  New  York  the  Whigs  who  sup- 
ported it  were  called  '•  Silver  Grays,"  and  those  who  opposed  it  were 
stigmatized  as  "  Woolly  Heads."  At  Albany,  after  the  failure  of  a 
scheme   to  compel  Whig  harmony,  by  resolutions  "approving   the 
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Peace  Me:isnrcs  of  Congress/'  a  long  IcgislatiTe  contest  took  place, 
over  Dickinson's  vacuiic  seat  in  the  IT.  S.  Senate,  ending  only  in 
March,  by  the  election  of  ex-Governor  Uamilton  Fish.  At  Boston, 
a  still  more  protracted  contest  ensaed  over  Webster's  seat,  which  was 
not  terminated  until  April,  when  Charles  Samner  was. chosen. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  now  put  in  force,  as  "  a  law  of  the 
land,  to  which  every  good  citizen  owes  obedience."  Hardly  was  the 
ink  dry  with  which  it  liad  been  signed,  when  slave-holders  on  the 
border,  who  knew  the  whereabonts  of  their  former  '*  chattels,''  began 
to  inyoke  its  aid  for  their  recapture.  There  was  a  fugitive  slave  case 
in  New  York,  in  which  the  poor  man  was  seized  while  at  work  at  his 
trade,  hurried  into  a  back  room,  and  tried  in  haste,  delivered  to  the 
agent,  handculfed,  and  carried  off  to  Baltimore,  without  opportunity 
even  to  say  good-bye  to  his  wife  and  children.  There  was  a  similar 
case  in  Philadelphia  and  another  in  Indiana.  Then  came  the  spec- 
tiAlo  of  Henry  Long,  a  captured  fugitive,  marched  down  to  Jersey 
City  Ferry  under  guard  of  two  hundred  policemen,  amid  a  crowd  of 
thousands.  Ten  days  later  it  was  announced  '^  that  he  had  been  sold 
at  auction  in  Richmond  for  8750,  to  a  Georgia  trader,  to  be  taken 
further  South,'*  and  that  '*  there  was  great  applause  at  the  sale."  In 
another  case  in  Philadelphia,  a  woman  who  had  been  twenty-two  years 
free,  and  had  five  children,  was  arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave.  At  Co- 
lumbia, in  Pennsylvania,  William  Smith  was  seized  as  a  fugitive,  and 
while  endeavoring  to  escape,  was  shot,  dying  instantly.  A  kidnapper 
seized  a  free  colored  girl  in  Nottingham,  and  carried  her  off  to  a  Bal- 
timore slave-pen.  A  colored  man  who  went  on  there  to  testify  to  her 
having  been  born  free,  and  never  a  slave,  was  found  next  day  hanging 
dead,  on  a  tree  by  the  roadside. 

If  the  statesmen  who  adopted  the  Fugitive  Slave  Lavv  as  a  panacea 
to  rej^ress  the  ''agitation  of  slavery,"  had  been  seeking  instead  for  one 
to  inflame  that  "agitation'' to  its  highest  pitch,  they  could  hardly 
have  found  a  more  effective  instrument.  It  went  through  the  land 
like  the  flaming  war-torch  of  the  Highlands,  summoning  clansmen  to 
battle.  It  roused  even  the  apathetic  and  the  lukewarm.  It  brought 
the  slavery  question  home  to  every  Northern  man's  hearthstone.  Cler- 
gymen and  lawyers  who  counseled  **  obedience  to  the  law  because  it 
was  a  law,"  did  not  feel  enthusiasm  when  asked  to  take  a  hand  in  its 
enforcement.  It  was  one  thing  to  tacitly  acquiesce  in  slavery,  as  an 
inheritance  from  Biblical  times;  it  was  quite  another  to  personally  turn 
slave-catcher.  It  was  one  thing  to  stand  and  declaim  about  **  the 
Compromises  of  the  Constitution,"  and  quite  nother  to  deny  the 
prayer  of  the  trembling  fugitive  at  the  door  for  food,  shelter,  'and  es- 
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cape.  Bnt  the  ''Great  Peace  Measure  "  was  relentless  on  this  point. 
It  commanded  "every  good  citizen"  to  assist  the  deputy-marshal  in 
his  slave-catching  whenever  called  upon,  and  imposed  fine  and  im- 
prisonment on  him  who  refused  to  obey.  Experience  of  the  working 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  the  first  thing  that  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  to  the  discovery,  that,  possibly,  Seward  might  be  right  in  think- 
ing there  was  some  higher  law  to  be  obeyed  than  this  brutal  statute. 
At  the  capital,  where  all  interests  were  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
the  "adjustment,"  which  was  supposed  to  insure  its  perpetuity,  was 
generally  popular.  A  declaration  aod  pledge  to  "maintain  the  settle- 
ment inviolate,''  and  to  "  oppose  agitation,"  was  circulated  among 
members  of  Congress,  and  signed  by  many,  among  whom  were  eight 
New  Yorkers.  Seward,  of  course,  continued  to  present  the  anti-slav- 
ery petitions,  which  continued  to  come  to  him  by  every  morning's  mail. 
But  he  raised  no  new  issue.  When  opposition  was  made  to  their  re- 
ception, he  remarked : 

Whether  these  petitions  ore  now  referred  and  considered,  or  whether  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  as  they  will,  in  my  humble  judgment,  continue 
to  accumulate  from  session  to  session,  the  result  will  be  that  those  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  arrested  agitation  will  find  that  they  have,  by  this 
very  course,  increased  the  agitation  which  it  was  their  object  to  allay. 

He  wrote  to  Christopher  Morgan: 

January  11. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  the  worst  experiment  ever  made  by  Qovernment 
here,  to  compel  confederated  States  under  a  General  Qovernment,  differing  in 
domestic,  social,  and  civil  economy  and  discipline  to  agree. 

How  shall  we  treat  it?  Here  are  petitions  accumulating  for  repeal  and  for 
nothing  less.  Here  are  resolutions  of  Southern  States,  denouncing  even  amend-  \  \ 
ment  as  ground  of  separation.  It  is  no  time  now  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  yet  '  * 
silence  must  not  be  carried  to  the  end  of  the  session.  What  would  our  wise 
men  say  to  a  proposition  at  the  right  tipie,"  to  amend  by  a  proviso  that  on  the 
fugitive  being  ascertained  to  be  such,  he  may  redeem  himself  or  be  redeemed 
by  any  other  person,  corporation,  or  the  State  where  he  is  arrested? 

With  this,  a  proposition  for  a  plan  of  emancipation.  That  whenever  any 
person  wishing  to  redeem  himself  from  slavery,  shall  show  to  any  court  of  the  f 

United  States  that  the  laws  of  his  State  permit,  and  his  master  consents,  he  J 

shall  be  paid  by  a  warrant  on  the  Treasury.      This  would  work  slow  and  sure.       [  | 
First  Delaware,  then  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  No  State  could  object,  because      \   \ 
they  have  the  power  to  prevent  it.     It  would  not  invade  private  property,  for     I 
the  master  would  have  a  veto.      It  would  not  create  a  great  debt,  because  the 
process  is  slow .     It  would  be  a  gradual  emancipation  with  compensation  and 
cousentf  --^ 

Talk  of  this  with  Mr.  Weed,  the  Governor,  if  you  think  best,  Hunt,  Doug- 
las   etc.,  and  say  what  they  think  of  either,  or  both. 

u 
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Very  early  in  his  senatorial  career  Seward  fdnind  there  wai  a  groir- 
ing  demand  for  pamphlet  oopies  of  his  speeches.  Letters  were  con- 
stantly coming,  asking  not  only  for  single  copies,  bnt  for  doiens  or 
hundreds,  for  distribution  in  different  and  distant  localidea.  As  she 
cost  uf  printing  the  pamphlets  was  defrayed  by  himself,  this  was  an 
expense  which  increased  yea^  by  year.  Deeming  that  no  better  or 
simpler  method  of  incnlcating  anti-sIaTcry  principles  among  the  pe<^»le 
could  well  be  devised,  he  cheerfully  paid  it  Some  years  the  editions 
ran  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  amount  he  expended 
upon  them  was  greater  than  the  amount  he  receiTod  as  salary.  He 
used,  in  later  years,  to  say  that  he  neither  expected  nor  desired  to  '*  let 
the  American  people  put  a  dollar  in  his  pocket ;''  that  he  nerer  re- 
ceived one  from  them  that  he  did  not  expend  in  their  serrice,  supple- 
menting it  with  as  many  more  as  he  could  afford  out  of  his  own  means. 
The  mere  manual  labor  of  franking  this  immense  amount  of  printed 
matter  was  very  great  He  would  frequently  devote  hours  to  it 
Sometimes  he  would  call  together  at  his  house,  a  "  franking  bee,^  of 
members  of  Congress.  Then  they  would  spend  the  evening  in  en- 
deavoring  to  reduce  the  piles  of  printed  speeches  which  always  stood 
around  the  roonit  and  the  result  of  their  labors  would  fill  one  or  more 
mail  bags. 

On  the  4th  of  March  came  the  final  adjournment  of  Congress.  A 
special  session  of  the  SenAte,  for  executive  business,  followed. 

Answering  a  letter  from  Mr.  Homberger,  a  Tennessee  Whig,  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  parties  at  the 
North  on  the  slavery  question,  be  said: 

Since  the  debates  on  the  subject  in  the  last  Ccmgrea^  they  have  divided  into 
two  classes.  One  of  these  justifies  and  approves  the  acts  of  Compromise^  as 
having  been  expedient  and  reasonable  under  the  circamstances  which  then 
existed.  The  other  disapproves  those  Compromises,  as  having  been  alike  un- 
necessary, unwise,  and  unjust  The  one  class  insists  that  the  Compromise 
shall  be  maintained  in  all  its  parts,  inviolate.  The  other  insists  that  such  acts 
of  Compromise,  as  arc  in  their  nature  repealable.  shall  be  regarded  as  subject 
to  review,  modification,  and  repeal.  Inasmuch  as  I  belong  to  that  class  myself, 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  my  belief »  that  they  constitute  a  decided 
majority  in  each  of  the  parties  in  this  State,  and  in  several  other  free  States. 

A  confidential  letter  to  Weed  said: 

t"^  March  3. 

\      The  words  spoken  of  the  President  were  the  spontaneous  response  to  an  un- 
\  expected  call  to  speak  for  him,  and  the  only  idea  that  I  recollect  as  having 
Vome  up  was,  tliat  I  cculd  show  how  little  personal  jealousy  or  rivalry  entered 
mto  the  motives  of  my  political  action. 

\  Wc  have  parts  to  act,,  which  seem  to  me  more  difficult  than  ever  were  as- 
elgned  to  political  actors,  within  our  time.      To  cherish  and  secure  the  devel- 
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opment  of  this  great  principle  of  freedom,  so  that  it  may  heal  and  bless  a  great  ! 
nation,  requires  boldness  and  constancy,  which  put  me  upon  a  kind  of  heroism  I 
quite  likely  to  mislead ;  and  it  requires  also  sagacity  and  prudence  for  which  \ 
I  rely  upon  you  alone.  By  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  am  either  flattered  beyond 
my  sense  of  appreciation,  or  cursed  outright.  It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that 
ic  should  be  so.  They  depend  on  me  or  on  my  adversaries  to  think  for  them. 
You  can  hardly  judge  how  lonesome  it  is  here  for  me,  because  I  find  no  advis- 
ers around  me.  But  I  pray  you  not  to  think  that  I  am  either  so  opinionated 
or  so  vain  as  to  know  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  times,  your  counsels 
are  wiser  than  my  own,while  the  sincerity  and  devotion  from  which  they  spring 
make  me  distrust  my  own  conclusions  always  when  they  differ  from  your  own. 

Weed,  in  one  of  his  letters,  remarked: 

You,  out  of  all  whom  I  have  known,  allow  friendship  to  fulfill  all  its  obli- 
gations. Others  whom  I  have  desired  to  serve  could  not  bear  with  my  plain 
speech,  while  you  allow  me  to  say  the  most  ungracious  things,  in  the  most 
^gged  way.  You  know  how  loyally  all  is  intended.  God  grant  that  your 
destiny  may  not  be  batiHed,  nor  its  glory  dimmed  by  act,  word,  or  thought  of 
mine.  I 

The  growing  sentiment  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  found  e3C^**^ 
pression  in  a  convention  of  its  opponents  held  in  Massachusetts.     Re- 
plying to  them,  Seward  said; 

Christendom  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  the  provisions  which 
make  escape  from  bondage  a  crime,  and  which,  under  rigorous  penalties,  com- 
pel freemen  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  slaves.  Nor  do  I  find  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  growing  in  my  favor,  on  the  ground  of  the  already  falsified  promise  of 
the  end  of  the  agitation  of  slavery,  an  agitation  which,  whether  beneficent  or 
otherwise,  is  as  inseparable  from  our  political  organization  as  the  winds  and 
clouds  are  from  the  atmosphere  that  encircles  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
1851. 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Celebration.  The  Special  Election.  Canal  Enlargement.  A 
Summer  at  Detroit.  The  Railroad  Conspiracy  Trials.  General  Cass.  A  Canadian 
Visit     "  The  New  Creed.' 

Early  in  May,  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  had  been  completed 
to  Dunkirk.  Its  opening  was  to  be  celebrated  with  imposing  cere- 
monies, in  which  members  of  the  State  and  National  Governments  had 
been  invited  to  participate.    Seward  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
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friends  of  the  entarpriae.    The  directors  were  especially  desirous  tbat 

he  siioald  be  one  of  the  party  which  was  to  proceed  from  New  York 

to  Dankirk.    He  wrote  home: 

GcsHur.  JToy  11,  1851. 

I  shall  go  with  the  greet  company  who  are  to  make  the  tour  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  nulroed  on  Wednesday,  and  on  reaching  Dunkirk  I  shall  pert 
with  than  and  go  home  to  Anbom  for  a  day  or  two. .  We  are  likely  to  have  a 
▼ery  '*  silTery  grsy  ^  party  on  the  railroad,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  would  be 
becoming  in  me  to  avoid  the  celebration  on  that  account. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  is  an  enterprise  in  the  success 
of  which  I  hare  a  better  right  than  most  to  exult,  haring  periled  more  for  it 
than  any  other  public  man.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  avoid  this  coca* 
sion  without  seeming  to  be  affected  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  that  poitioa 
of  our  party,  which  opposes  me,  to  throw  me  out  of  the  line  of  policy  and 
action  I  have  pursued. 

The  progress  of  the  train  up  the  Rockland  hills  and  throng  the 
Orange  county  valleys,  np  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Sosque- 
hanna,  and  over  the  plains  and  through  the  forests  of  the  western 
conntieS)  tras  a  series  of  ovations.  Each  town  and  hamlet  vied  with 
its  neighbors  in  its  display  of  flags,  decorations,  salntes,  and  such 
oratory  as  the  brief  stops  of  the  locomotive  would  permit  On  board 
were  President  Fillmore;  his  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster;  his 

'  Attomey-General,  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  other  men  of  note,  who 
were  repeatedly  summoned  to  the  platform  of  their  car  to  acknowledge 
the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  the  assembled  crowds.  At  Dunkirk,  a 
great  banquet  terminated  the  celebration,  and  the  toasts  and  speeches 

*  lasted  until  a  late  hour.  When  Seward  was  called  upon,  he  gave,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  ''the  secret  of  New  York's  commercial 
supremacy.*' 

What  is  that  secret?  Here  it  is!  Here  is  Lake  Erie.  Stretching  awar  for 
thousands  of  miles  to  the  west  lies  the  contineDt.  There,  almost  at  your  feet, 
is  the  Atlantic  the  key  of  that  continent.  Far  away  in  the  east  is  the  Old 
World,  famishing  for  the  supplies  which  that  new  country  can  send.  Here 
are  the  lakes  which  receive  these  supplies,  and  bear  them  in  schooners,  brigs, 
ships,  and  steam  vessels  and  deposit  them  here  on  this  isthmus,  some  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  wide,  over  which  or  through  which  they  must  be  carried 
to  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  other  ships  and  steamships  are  wait- 
ing to  take  them  to  Liverpool  and  London.  The  Erie  canal,  the  Central  rail- 
road, the  Northern  railroad,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  this  great  southern 
railroad,  all  together,  contribute  to  form  that>one  great  channel,  which  New 
York  has  opened  across  the  isthmus,  enlarging  it  continually  with  the  growing 
exactions  of  commerce.  This  command  of  the  commerce  of  this  continent  is 
the  dowry  of  New  York. 

This  secret  revealed  itself  to  Washington  in  1783.  when  he  had  mode  his  way, 
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at  the  close  of  the  Rerolution,  up  the  Hudson  aud  the  ^lohawk,  and  along 
Wood  creek  and  Oneida  lake  and  the  Mad  river,  co  the  siiore  of  Lake  Ontario 
at  Oswego.  The  sea  was  behind  him.  tlie  lakes  stretched  away  l)efore  him, 
his  leet  were  on  tlie  isthmus.  Tlie  secret  broke  upon  him,  and  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  it  at  once  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  ChastelUix. 

This  '*Erie  Railroad  Jubilee"  was  a  long- remembered  event  in  the 
region  where  it  took  place.  On  Iiis  way  home  from  it,  Sewai-d  was 
called  ont  to  address  the  people  at  one  of  the  Tillages  he  was  passing 
through.     He  began: 

I  have  been  to  the  wedding — the  wedding  where  blue-eyed  Lake  Erie  was 
the  bride  and  the  old  salt  sea  was  the  groom.  They  tried  for  a  long  time  to 
forbid  the  bans,  but  the  ring  was  put  on  at  last  and  can  never  be  taken  off 
again.  -The  ring  was  not  of  beaten  gold,  but  of  tough  wrought-iron.  Do  you 
want  to  see  it?    You  have  only  to  look  down  under  the  wheels  of  this  car. 

Proceeding  in  this  vein,  he  sketclied  the  reasons  why  all  their  neigh- 
bors ought  to  exchange  congratulations  over  what  promised  to  be  a 
long  and  happy  union. 

A  special  State  election  was  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of  May.  One  of 
the  measures  that  had  been  pending  in  the  Legislature  was  a  law  au- 
thorizing a  loan  of  $9,000,000  to  complete  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  canal.  Twelve  of  the  opposing  Senators  had  resigned  in  a  body, 
thus  defeating  the  bill  and  breaking  up  the  session.  This  election 
was  to  fill  their  places,  and  its  result  would  be  regarded  as  the  decision 
of  the  people  upon  the  enlargement  policy.  The  Whigs  favored  that 
policy;  the  Democrats  were  divided  in  opinion.  The  election  resulted 
in  the  success  of  the  canal  enlargement. 

A  few  days  later,  he  wrote  to  Weed,  congratulating, him  on  the  vic- 
tory, and  adding: 

Nothing  could  be  more  **  express  and  admirable "  than  the  great  skill  you 
have  practised  in  carrying  the  party  through  this  important  yet  intricate  affair. 
You  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  and  gratified. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  summer,  Seward  spent  at  De- 
troit, where  he  had  been  called  for  professional  service.  Much  excite- 
ment prevailed  there,  and  a  conflict  of  public  opinion,  in  regard  to 
some  pending  trials.  The  railroad  companies  were  prosecuting  nu- 
merous persons  for  complicity  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  destroy 
buildings  and  other  property  belonging  to  those  corporations.  While 
there  was  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  crimes  that  had  been  committed, 
and  others  in  contemplation,  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
all  the  accused  had  really  taken  part  in  them.  The  sweeping  charge 
of  conspiracy  often  arraigns   the   innocent   as   well   as   the   guilty. 
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Seward  had  been  letaiiied  to  defend  some  who  protested,  not  oolr 
their  innocence,  bnt  their  entire  ignorance,  of  all  the  tninsaetiona  in 
which  they  were  charged  to  have  participated.    He  wrote  home: 

DvTBorr,  Jmm  4,  18S1. 

Detroit  has  grown  larger.  I  ba?e  seen  seTenil  of  the  citixeiis,'but  leanwd 
nothmg  except  that  parties  divide  here,  just  ss  in  Hew  York.  My  eanse 
comes  off  this  morning.  From  what  I  learn  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  will  tmm  ont  to  be  a  conspiracy  sgsinst  most  of  the  defendants.  Two  or 
three  State  prison  eonricts  committed  depredations,  and  laid  the  crimes  at 
the  doors  of  nnsospecting  parties,  to  screen  themselves,  and  to  sscnrs  doable 
rewsrda.    This  is  what  I  am  told.    We  shall  see. 

Jims  7. 

We  are  fairly  launched  upon  the  great  trisl.  and  that  keeps  me  a  dose  pris- 
oner, at  hard  labor.  What  there  is  of  the  "Free  Soil  *"  or  Liberty  feeling  in 
this  State  and  city,  is  mingled  with  much  perM>nal  kindness  to  me.  I  sm  not 
suffered  to  be  slone,  either  in  my  room  or  at  my  meals.  I  sm  declining  in- 
▼itations  to  go  into  the  country  to  address  the  people.  General  Gsss  called 
yesterday,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  next  week,  an  invitation  which  I 
accepted,  of  coarse. 

Jiuisa. 

'  I  retamed  Genersl  Gsss'  csU  last  evening,  and  found  him  Hving  like  a  pa* 
triarch,  sunrounded  by  a  wife  and  four  daughters.  The  drde  wss  plessant, 
and  they  are  intelligent  and  accomplished  ladies. 

After  court,  and  after  dinner,  Schoolcraft  and  I  crossed  the  river,  which  ia 
a  mile  wide,  and  strolled  along  the  banks,  from  Windsor  to  Sandwich.  Upon 
the  grassy  bsnks  it  was  pleasant  wslking,  and  the  road  was  full  of  objects  of 
pleasant  interest.  The  population  are  Catholic-  French  and  fugitive  n^ppoes. 
We  visited  an  old  church,  which  was  built,  eighty  years  sgo,  for  a  missionary 
station  among  the  Hurons.  Now,  not  a  native  is  fonnd  within  two  or  three 
hundred  miles.  There  was  a  district  school  kept  in  two  departments,  one 
teaching  in  English,  and  the  other  in  French. 

I  accosted  two  negroes,  who  boldly  avowed  that  they  had  fled  from  Ken- 
tucky and  defied  their  masters.  They  asked  whether  any  one  wss  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Well-looking  colored  families  were  riding  from  the  ferry-boat,  in 
comfortable  market  carts.  Very  respectable  looking  black  preachers  were 
seen  enjoying  all  the  respect  paid  even  to  Catholic  priests  of  fairer  hue. 

I  read  the  papers  with  less  interest  here  than  at  home.  Politics  are  less  in- 
teresting. I  notice  that  the  Herald  is  rapidly  letting  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Mr. 
Clay  down,  and  preparing  to  let  Mr.  Webster  down,  so  as  to  come  out  for 
Scott  So,  at  last,  the  tide  begins  to  turn.  Are  we  to  win  another  yictory,  to 
be.  for  aught  I  know,  useless  to  the  party,  the  coantry,  and  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity ?  Well,  as  0*Connell  said  on  reaching  Genoa,  **It  is  God*s  will  that 
I  shall  not  see  Rome.  I  am  content.**  I  shall  be  contented  to  see  the  progress, 
not  the  end. 
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July  16. 

I  went  with  Mr.  Miller  last  night  to  the  Hutchinson's  concert.  They  had  a 
very  full  house,  aud  I  was  pleased  with  the  discovery,  that,  first,  they  had  im- 
proved much;  and.  second,  that  they  had  maintained  their  independence.  In 
the  midst  of  this  agitation  and  commotion,  they  still  sing  forth  with  their 
melodious  voices,  the  songs  of  freedom.  No  one  dared  to  hiss,  although  there 
tras  a  holding  in  of  the  breath,  more  than  there  should,  or  perhaps  ouce 
would,  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

You  have  the  advantage  over  me  quite,  in  politics.  I  never  see  the  Journal 
nor  the  Tribune,  I  do  not  know  what  either  paper  says.  As  for  the  new 
creed,  the  Whig  party  never  gave  to  you  or  to  me  the  political  creed  we  pro- 
fessed. It  has  been  unwilling,  half  the  time,  not  merely  to  receive  any  creed 
from  me,  but  even  to  allow  me  liberty  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  in  my  own  way.  I  hate  creeds  and  articles ;  but  I  love  and  honor 
fidelity  to  associates,  party,  and  country.  We  can  go  along  very  well.  After 
trying  this  new  creed  and  wearing  it  out,  they  wont  blame  you  and  me  for  it. 

August  10. 

This  everlasting  trial,  like  revolution,  seems  to  have  almost  banished  Sun- 
days. We  have  examined  more  than  three  hundred  witnesses,  indeed  nearer 
four  hundred,  aud  the  nights,  adjourned  days,  and  Sundays,  have  afforded  too 
little  time  to  post  up  the  multifarious  details  of  the  evidence,  and  arrange 
them  for  use.  We  shall  close  the  testimony  for  the  defense  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. We  have  impeached  the  prosecuting  informer,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  witnesses.  We  have  contradicted  the  testimony  given  by  him  upon 
the  vital  points  of  the  case. 

We  shall  close  the  testimony  this  week,  and  some  time  next  week  the  argu- 
ments. 

September  4. 

At  last,  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Van  Arman  is  arguing  the  case 
for  the  people ;  seven  or  eight  counsel  (on  both  sides)  are  to  follow. 

We  are  in  a  vast  room,  with  a  vast  audience  gathering.  Public  sympathy 
is  doing  its  work.  Public  meetings  are  gathering  in  the  country.  The  city 
is  moved  and  the  prosecution  is  alarmed.  Greeley's  reporter  is  here ;  and  we 
are  preparing  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can.  If  I  can  seem  forgetful  of  you,  re- 
member that  I  am  doing  my  professional  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity*. 
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EnropMa  Emu.  Ortctoj's  Trip.  FrM  Schools.  Fagitivo  SUvo  Cow.  Tho  **  Jorj 
BeteiMn."  Tho  "  Undofrovod  Bailiood."  CbaatMMiu  Afliin.  Ckailott*  OatfaBM 
raBoiralo.    TIm  Bute  Eloetioo.    Dtirtliof  JodgoMilUr. 

At  home  again,  after  the  long  trial,  Seward  had  opportnnitj  to 
learn  what  had  transpired  in  the  world  at  large  daring  theanmmer. 
The  ''World's  Fair''  at  London  was  attracting  thousands  of  TidtorB. 
Gold  discoTeries  in  Australia  were  drawing  thousands  of  immigrants. 
Lopez's  expedition  had  landed  in  Cuba,  but  had  been  overpowered 
and  defeated.  He  and  several  of  his  followers  were  executed,  the 
rest  in  prison.  Louis  Napoleon  was  creating  uneasiness  and  forcing 
ministerial  resignations  by  measures  looking  to  prolongation  of  his 
I  term  of  olSce.  Austria  and  Bussia  had  demanded  the  detention  of 
Kossuth  for  two  years.  Turkey  had  refused,  and  the  great  exile  was  on 
board  the  United  States  steamer  Mississippu  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Baltimore  were  engaged  in  a  laudable  riralry  in  building  ''dipper 
ships."  New  Yorkers  were  debating  whether  to  enlarge  the  Battery, 
or  to  haye  "a  great  up-town  park."  Baymond  had  started  the  New 
York  Times,  and  was  conducting  it  with  energy  and  skilL  Oreeley 
had  returned  from  his  European  tour.  A  characteristic  letter  re- 
(^Tcd  from  him  said: 

I  am  Tery  glad  to  find  myself  at  home.  Ruins  and  antiquities  are  well 
enough  when  taken  in  moderate  doses;  but  a  daily  paper  with  breakfast  is 
preferable  as  an  every-day  matter.  I  grew  weary  of  the  passport  system  of 
Southern,  and  the  suUen  skies  of  Northern  Europe,  and  was  right  glad  to  come 
home.  I  am  sure  my  travels  cannot  nauseate  any  reader  as  much  as  the  mari- 
time portion  did  me.  I  presume  they  will  be  printed  this  fall  if  I  can  ever 
find  time  to  rerise  them.  The  letters  were  written  in  a  great  hurry,  but  they 
contain  truthful  pictures  of  what  I  saw,  and  that  is  a  view  quite  commonly 
neglected. 

Meanwhile  the  New  York  Legislature  had  held  its  extra  session 
and  authorized  the  Canal  Enlargement  Loan.  The  new  School  Law, 
ouce  more  confirmed  by  the  popular  vote,  had  gone  into  successful 
operation.     The  Evening  Journal  said  of  it: 

In  1840,  Governor  Seward  recommended  a  change  in  the  School  System. 
That  recommendation  was  grossly  misrepresented  at  the  time,  and  is  still  both 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  That  plan  is  now  so  universally  popular 
that  nothing  could  induce  any  essential  modification  of  it.  Time  is  the  honest 
man's  best  vindication. 
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But  of  all  these  copies,  none  stirred  the  popular  heart  so  deeply  as 
the  attempts  which  the  Adniiiiistration  was  making  to  execute  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  At  Boston,  early  in  the  year,  6hadrach,  a  col- 
ored waiter,  was  seized,  taken  before  the  Commissioner,  and  dulv 
remanded  to  custody,  when  a  crowd  of  colored  men  rescued  him  and 
sent  him  off  to  Canada.  Thereupon  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion commanding  all  public  officers  and  calling  on  all  citizens  to  **  aid 
in  quelling  this  and  similar  combinations,"  and  to  ''assist  in  captur- 
ing the  above-named  persons;^'  in  which  business  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy  directed  the  army  and  the  navy  to  help.  Later 
came  the  case  of  Sims,  who,  though  defended  by  some  of  the  best  legal 
talent  in  Boston,  was  surrendered  to  his  master,  marched  to  the  Long 
Wharf  in  a  hollow  square  of  three  hundred  aimed  policemen,  while  the 
militia  were  posted  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the^church  bells  were  tolling 
as  for  a  funeral.  Then  there  was  the  romantic  story  of  William  and 
Ellen  Craft,  escaped  slaves  from  Georgia.  Ellen,  whose  complexion 
was  light,  had  dressed  herself  to  personate  a  young  planter  going  north 
for  his  health,  attended  by  William,  who  personated  a  family  servant 
greatly  devoted  to  his  young  master.  When  the  slave-catchers  tracked 
them  to  Boston,  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  gave  them  refuge  in  his  house. 
He  said,  **  For  two  weeks  I  wrote  my  sermons  with  a  sword  in  the 
open  drawer  under  my  ink-stand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  flap  of  the  desk, 
loaded  and  ready  for  defense,  until  they  could  be  put  on  board  a  ves- 
sel for  England." 

There  was  a  case  at  Chicago,  another  at  Poughkeepsie,  another  at 
Westchester,  and  another  at  Wilkesbarre,  each  attended  with  circum- 
stances more  or  less  calculated  to  awaken  popular  detestation  of  what 
the  newspapers  called  ''Man  Hunting  on  the  Border."  In  one  case 
at  Philadelphia,  a  free  negro  was  kidnapped,  proved  by  hired  witnesses 
to  be  a  slave,  and  sent^to  Maryland;  only  escaping  because  the  planter 
to  whom  he  was  delivered  had  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  he  was  not 
his  "  lost  property." 

At  Buffalo,  Judge  Conkling  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  an 
alleged  fugitive.  His  counsel,  Talcott  and  Hawley,  moved  his  dis- 
charge for  lack  of  evidence.  It  was  granted,  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Canada.  At  Syracuse,  Jerry  McHenry  was 
seized  and  carried  before  the  Commissioner,  but  a  crowd  surrounded 
the  court-room,  broke  in  the  doors,  rushed  in,  overpowered  the  offi- 
cers, and  rescued  the  prisoner.  Among  those  who  participated  in 
this  riot  were  Gerrit  Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  and  other  leading 
citizens.  Eighteen  of  them  were  indicted  and  summoned  to  appear 
at  Auburn,  to  answer  for  their  offense.     They  were  escorted  by  a 
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hundred  of  the  prominent  people  of  the  place.  Being  required  to 
give  sureties,  Seward  headed  the  list,  which  was  soon  tilled  with  well- 
known  names. 

At  Christiana,  in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  officers  and  slave-owners^ 
with  the  Commissioner's  warrant,  came  to  a  house  where  a  .fugitive 
was  concealed,  they  fired  into  it.  The  fire  was  returned,  the  owner 
killed,  his  companions  put  to  fiight,  and  the  fugitive  escaped. 

The  news  of  these  seizures  and.  conflicts  alarmed  all  fugitives,  some 
of  whom  had  been  for  years  residing,  in  supposed  security,,  in  **free 
States.''  Canada  was  the  only  place  of  refuge,  and  they  began  to 
pour  into  it.  They  crossed  at  Detroit,  and  at  Niagara,  and  at  Ogdens- 
burg.  Of  those  in  New  England,  some  went  up  through  Vermont, 
some  fled  to  Maine  and  crossed  over  into  New  Brunswick.  Settle- 
ments sprang  up  in  Canada,  composed  of  negi*oes  esca^ied  from  shi- 
very. The  one  at  Chatham  was  especially  well  known,  and  was  a 
favorite  point  for  those  fled  from  Kentucky,  through  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature  that  few  men  were  zealous  in 
executing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  except  those  who  were  paid  for  it» 
Even  those  who  thought  it  ought  to  be  obeyed  did  not  hurry  them- 
selves to  obey  it.  Many  such  would  give  food  and  shelter  to  a  casual 
colored  man,  and  oven  point  out  the  road  leading  north,  while  pru- 
dently refraining  from  asking  any  questions  that  might  prove  embar- 
rassing to  both  parties.  Othei*s  devoted  their  time  and  money  to  help 
the  fugitives.  Free  colored  people  in  the  Northern  cities  were  especi- 
ally active  in  this  work.  The  mysterious  rapidity  with  which  fugitive 
slaves  were  smuggled  through  the  States  and  ''across  the  line,"  soon 
gained  for  the  system  the  name  of  '*The  Underground  Railroad." 
The  passengers  on  that  road  increased  every  month,  and  its  managers 
devised  new  facilities  for  travel.  A  poor  wretch,  with  his  little 
bundle,  knowing  nothing  of  his  route,  save  that  he  must  hide  by  day 
and  follow  the  North  Star  by  night,  would  find  himself  urged  and 
helped  forward  by  friendly  hands,  until  he  stood,  without  knowing 
how,  on  British  soil.  Sometimes  they  came  in  squads  of  four  or  five, 
or  even  a  dozen.  .Stories  almost  incredible  were  told.  One  man  es- 
caped in  a  hogshead.  One  woman  had  come  on  in  a  box,  and  was 
nearly  suffocated  when  it  was  piled  among  the  merchandise  on  a 
wharf.  One  had  come  in  the  straw  of  a  farm  wagon,  another  by 
hanging  on  underneath  the  cars,  several  in  the  holds  of  coasting  ves- 
sels. But  the  majority  had  fled  on  foot,  looking  hourly  behind  them 
for  the  master  and  his  hounds,  and  before  them  for  the  North  Star  and 
liberty. 
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At  Syracuse,  in  September,  were  held  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
State  Conventions.  Both  avoided  anv  *'slaverv  agitation,"  and  both 
invited  Compromisers  and  Anti-Compromisers  to  unite  in  support  of 
the  party  ticket.  Each  nominated  ius  candidates  for  State  officers. 
Among  the  Whig  nominations  were  Forsytli,  Patterson,  Cook,  Cllman, 
Seymour,  Fitzhugh,  and  Wells.  Among  the  Dcmocmtic  ones,  Ran- 
dall,  Wheaton,  Chutfield,  and  Welch.  The  campaign  was  not  an  ani- 
mated  one,  for  no  great  question  was  at  issue.  But  it  began  to  be 
evident  that,  although  the  Compromise  had  been  proposed  by  Whigs, 
it  was  likely  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Democrats.  It  was  not 
illogical  for  voters  to  conclude  that,  since  concession  to  the  South  was 
to  be  the  accepted  policy  on  both  sides,  such  work  would  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  party  which  already  enjoyed  Southern  support 
and  confidence. 

Seward  devoted  the  fall  chiefly  to  his  affairs  in  Orange  and  Chau- 
tauqua counties.  His  heavy  investments  in  lauds  in  the  latter  had 
entailed  a  fifteen  years'  struggle  with  debt.  But  at  last  this  was  over. 
Settlers  had  come  in,  lands  were  salable,  and  instead  of  a  yearly  drain 
upon  his  pocket,  Chautauqua  now  began  to  return  him  an  income. 
With  reasonable  prudence  he  would  now  have  an  assured  competence 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  wrote  to  Weed,  who  had  inquired  if  he  would  like  to  have  one 
of  his  sons  become  a  journalist: 

Auburn,  October  3,  1851. 

I  hoped  to  go  to  Albauy  to-day  to  see  you,  but  business  deranged  by  four 
months*  absence  keeps  me  fast.  Tallman  hun'ies  a  settlement  of  the  Chautauqua 
matter,  and  I  have  written  to  Patterson  to  come  here  as  early  next  week  as  he 
can. 

Frederick,  having  got  his  lawyer^s  diploma,  on  surveying  the  whole  ground, 
inclines  to  try  the  editorial  life,  for  which  literary  tastes  and  habits  and  gen- 
erous principles  qualify  him  in  some  respects.  He  will  go  down  on  Monday  to 
offer  himself  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  while  and  so  long  as  you  shall  be  abroad; 
and  by  the  result  of  that  trial,  if  you  take  him,  he  will  decide  what  course  of 
life  to  adopt. 

The  Chautauqua  business  now  called  him  to  Westfield.  On  the  way 
ho  wrote  from  Buffalo: 

You  see  that  we  make  slow  progress.  We  arrived  here  last  night  at  eight 
o*clock,  and  after  a  comfortable  sleep  and  breakfast,  left  the  wharf  this  morn- 
ing at  nine  for  Barcelona  in  the  steamer  Fashion,  The  sea  was  in  a  swell,  the 
passengers  were  sick  and  fearful.  After  going  twenty  miles  the  captain  con- 
sulted his  barometer,  prognosticated  a  gale,  and  turned  the  vessel  about.  We 
returned  to  the  wharf  at  three  o'clock,  and  here  we  are  waiting  for  the  seas 
to  be  stilled.     It  is  provoking,  tantalizing,  but  nevertheless  we  feel  grateful 
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for  what  may  pioTe  to  have  bean  the  MalTauon  of  our  Html     We  hope  the 
storm  will  reUMse  ua  to-morrow  momin 

Finding  himself  in  Bnfbilo  to  remain  o?er  nigitt,  he  noticed  by  the 
placards  chat  Miss  Chariocie  Coshmiin  was  playing  at  the  theater.  He 
vent  there  and  f  onnd  the  honse  crowded,  bnt  with  a  strange  andienoe. 
Owing  to  the  storm,  lake  and  canal*boats  were  detained  in  port,  and 
hundreds  of  boatmen  filled  pit  and  galleries,  and  even  overflowed  into 
the  boxes.  The  play  was  ''  Borneo  and  Joliet,*'  Miss  Onshman,  with 
her  inimitable  sldll,  personating  the  impassioned  loTer,  and  her  sister 
taking  the  part  of  the  heroine.  It  was  in  the  highest  rein  of  dramatio 
art,  bnt  a  trifle  too  high  for  the  nncnltiTated  taste  of  the  boatmen. 
They  had  discorered  that  the  lorer  was  represented  by  a  woman,  and 
the  glowing  metaphors  and  hyperbole  of  Shakespeare  struck  them  as 
excellent  bnrlesqne.  They  langhed,  they  applanded,  they  whistled, 
they  shouted,  at  such  capital  fun.  Every  tender  sentiment  in  the  bal- 
cony  scene  was  greeted  with  a  roar  from  the  pit.  Never  was  **  Qpmeo 
and  Juliet"  so  much  enjoyed.  Miss  Cushman  played  on  apparently 
unconscious  of  her  audience.  Bat  Seward  rose,  and  went  home  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act — the  only  time  in  his  life  when  he  was  ever  will- 
ing to  leave  Miss  Cushman's  acting,  for  the  audience  marred  all  en- 
joyment of  it  that  night. 

Wbstfibld,  1851. 

After  patting  back  into  Baffalo  and  waiting  there  for  the  storm  to  abate,  we 
went  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  on  board  the  steamboat  Ohio, 
bat  were  detained  in  the  harbor  by  the  winds,  antil  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday. 
We  arrived  at  I>ankirk  at  two,  and  came  over  by  land  to  this  place.  But 
next  day,  Friday,  we  spent  in  a  joamey  to  French  Creek,  in  the  aoath-west 
part  of  the  county.  It  stormed  all  day  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  the  Land 
Offifce  was  shut  Mr.  Tallman  came  in  last  night.  Our  papers  are  being  pre- 
pared, and  we  may  sign  them  to-morrow  and  leave  for  home.  The  bosiness 
closes  about  as  well  as  we  expected  —  perhaps  a  little  better. 

At  the  fall  elections  some  of  the  Whig  nominees  for  State  officers, 
and  some  of  the  Democratic  ones,  were  successful.  So  far  as  the  result 
indicated  popular  feeling,  it  seemed  to  show  that  those  candidates 
were  strongest,  who  favored  the  enlargement  of  the  canals  in  the 
State,  and  were  for  *'  Free  Soil "  in  the  territories. 

In  November,  Jadge  Miller,  Mrs.  Seward's  father,  after  a  protracted 
illness,  was  gradually  sinking  to  his  end.  He  was  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  but  had  retained  his  mental  vigor  to  the  last  After  the  funerul 
Seward  wrote  to  Weed,  who  was  now  preparing  for  a  European  trip 
with  his  daughter. 
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Auburn,  yotember  IT,  1851. 

Judge  Miller's  death  was  sublime.  The  homage  paid  to  his  memory  was 
touching  and  soothing.  I  am  detained  here  a  few  days  by  the  new  cares  (»f 
administration. 

I  am  glad  you  are  going  away  for  Harriet's  sake,  and  for  your  own.  ^luch 
as  I  want  Fred  with  me,  I  will  send  bim  down  to  receive  your  instructions  and 
your  wishes,  in  due  time.     He  will  be  faithful,  as  Grinnell's  clock,  to  both. 

A  word  about  politics.  We  are  always  ruined  by  our  own  errors,  and  salva- 
tion and  restoration  come  only  through  the  errors  of  our  adversaries.  Things 
are  on  a  poise.  No  party  can  long  retain  power  in  this  crisis.  Hesponsibilitics 
crush  any.  After  General  Taylor's  death,  and  the  change  of  policy  by  his 
successor,  the  Whig  party  could  not  go  through  to  any  triumph,  unless  it  could 
change  back.  I  feel  assured  that  we  are  right,  and  that  the  right  will  come 
up  again,  I  know. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
1851-1852. 

The  New  Congress.  Fish,  Wade,  and  Snmner  Entering  the  Senate.  Linn  Boyd  Speaker. 
Arriral  of  Kosnuth.  Enthusiastic  Welcome  in  New  York.  Debates  and  Doubts  at 
Washington.  Weed  in  Europe.  Louis  Napoleon's  Coup  <F£tat.  Reception  of  Kos- 
suth. The  Hungarian  Question.  "Interrention  and  Non-Interrention."  Irish  Pat- 
riots. Kossuth  at  Mount  Vernon.  Pulszky.  The  Japan  Expedition.  Ocean  Com- 
merce.    The  Kossutbs  at  Auburn. 

Arrived  at  Washington^  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  another  session, 
he  wrote: 

Well  I  here  I  am  again,  after  a  vacation  that  has  been  busier  than  even  the 
session  of  Congress,  which  it  followed. 

Our  house  is  here,  and  not  a  thing  in  it  has  been  disturbed.  Even  the  rats 
and  mice  have  been  forbearing.  Yet  who  could  believe  that  this  thick  dust, 
that  has  buried  every  thing,  and  is  as  dense  as  the  covering  of  the  streets, 
has  been  scattered  in  through  the  windows  and  doors  ? 

We  had  a  hurried  and  uncomfortable  journey  from  New  York.  They  have 
come  at  last  to  check  baggage  there,  for  the  through  passage.  ,  But,  as  yet, 
they  have  not  a  through  train  by  daylight.  So  we  were  obliged  to  come  by 
night.     We  left  at  five,  p.  m.,  and  arrived  at  nine  yesterday  morning. 

Of  the  people,  or  of  politicians,  I  have  seen  none.  The  Democrats  are  in 
power  in  Congress,  the  Silver  Greys  in  the  Administration.  I  am  out  of  com- 
munication and  out  of  sympathy  with  both;  and  I  feel,  in  the  veiy  air 
around  me,  that  I  am  to  enjoy  quiet,  repose,  I  had  almost  said,  dignity;  but  if 
I  had  used  the  word,  I  should  have  used  it  in  the  popular  sense,  not  in  my  own; 
for  I  have  had  the  dignity  of  real  independence.  Independent  thought, 
speech,  and  action  in  the  midst  of  passion,  and  in'a  season  of  the  decline  of 
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poIUical  rinae.  There  are  indicatioiu  of  dU^reenwuc  and  contention  among 
•>iir  political  adTenariea;  but  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  breach  will  ooms 
soon,  and  be  wide  enough  to  give  as  any  hope  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. 

On  the  morning  when  Congress  met,  and  as  soon  as  the  Chapbdn 
had  finished  his  opening  prayer,  Seward  rose  and  presented  the  ore* 
dentials  of  his  neir  coUeagne,  GoTemor  Fish.  He  was  foDowed  by 
Chased  who  presented  those  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  just  elected  from 
Ohio.  Afterward,  General  Cass  presented  those  of  Charles  Snmner, 
who  had  been  chosen,  by  Massachusetts.  The  morning  was  spent  by  the 
Senate  in  discussion  over  a  contested  seat  from  Florida*  Presently 
news  came  from  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  elected  Linn  Boyd,  Speaker,  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Whigs,  being  in  a  minority,  and  hopelessly  divided  in  sentiment  on 
the  Compromise  question,  had  scattered  their  votes  between  Edward 
Stanley,  Thaddens  Stevens,  Joseph  B.  Chandler,  and  others.  Efforts 
had  been  made,  in  the  cancnses  of  both  political  parties,  to  bind  their 
members  to  support  the  Compromise  measures.  Besolntions  indors- 
ing them  were  adopted  by  the  Whig  cancos.  Bat  half  the  Whig 
members  stayed  away  and  refused  to  concur.  The  Demoormts  mas- 
tered in  greater  force  in  their  caucus;  but  ended  by  laying  the  dis- 
turbing question  on  the  table.  Besolntions  of  similar  purport  were 
introduced  in  both  Houses,  and  led  to  some  debate.  Meanwhile,  the 
President  sent  in  his  message,  which  congratulated  Congress  and  the 
country  on  the  general  acquiescence  in  these  measures  of  ''conciliation 
and  peace/' 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  December,  Kossuth  arrived  by  the 
Hxtmholdty  at  the  Quarantine,  in  New  York  harbor.  Bockets,  salutes, 
music,  delegations,  and  committees  greeted  him;  and,  though  he  went 
on  shore  with  his  family  and  «uite  to  rest  till  morning,  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Doane,  rest  for  him  there  was  none.  The  next 
dav  he  was  taken  to  New  York,  in  a  steamer  decorated  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  Hungarian  tricolor,  and  the  Turkish  crescent  His 
landing  and  progress  up  Broadway  was  an  ovation.  Cannonades, 
steam  whistles,  brass  bands,  and  enthusiastic  shouts  greeted  him  at 
every  step.  There  was  a  military  escort,  a  reception  by  the  city 
authorities,  and  a  crowd  that  blocked  the  whole  of  Broadway  and  the 
Bowery,  till  he  reached  the  Irving  House.  And  there,  for  several 
days,  deputations  were  calling  upon  him  to  proffer  welcome.  His  apt 
replies  and  eloquent  speeches  were  the  chief  topics  of  newspaper  com- 
ment and  general  conversation. 

While  New  York  was  thus  unequivocal  in  its  welcome,  Washington 
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was  begin ning"  to  chink  the  welcome  might  go  too  far.  A  reso- 
lution proposing  a  formal  reception  was  oifered  in  the  Senate,  it  was 
iindei*stoo(l  with  the  approval  of  the  Administration.  Then  it  was 
withdrawn.  Thereupon  Seward  immediately  offered  another,  *' Re- 
solved, that  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  give  to  Louis  Kossuth  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  Capitol  and  to  the  country,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States/'  In  the  debate  that  ensued,  various  objections  were  made, 
their  chief  gi'ound  being  that  the  proposed  reception  might  ''compli- 
cate our  relations  with  European  powers,"  might  lead  to  "entangling 
alliances''  or  ''intervention"  in  European  wars. 

Seward  replied  that  he  was  a  ** lover  of  peace"  and  should  never 
freely  give  consent  to  any  measure  tending  ''to  involve  this  nation  in 
the  calamities  of  a  foreign  war."  He  said  that  he  believed  that  "  our 
mission  is  a  mission  of  republicanism,"  best  executed  "  by  maintaining 
peace  at  home  and  with  all  mankind."     He  added: 

But  I  see  no  danger  in  doing  a  simple  net  of  national  justice  and  magnanim- 
ity. And  this  is  all  that  we  have  done  and  all  that  we  propose  to  do.  We 
have  invited  Kossuth,  we  procured  his  release  from  captivity,  we  have  brought 
him  here,  and  we  propose  to  say  to  him,  standhig  upon  our  sliorcs,  with  his 
eyes  directed  to  us,  and  while  we  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
are  fixed  upon  him  and  us:  ** Louis  Eossutli,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people,  we  bid  you  welcome." 

Later  in  the  debate  he  inquired: 

Are  you  prepared  to  give  to  the  world  evidence  that  you  cannot  receive  the 
representative  of  liberty  and  republicanism  whom  England  can  honor,  shelter, 
and  protect? 

This  republic  is,  and  forever  must  be,  a  living  offense  to  despotic  power 
everywhere.  The  days  of  despotism  are  numbered.  We  do  not  know  whether 
its  end  is  to  come  this  year,  or  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  in  this  quarter  of 
a  century,  or  in  this  half  of  a  century.  But  there  is  to  come,  sooner  or  later,  a 
struggle  between  the  representative  and  the  arbitrary  systems  of  government. 
Europe  is  the  field  on  which  that  struggle  must  take  place.  True  wisdom 
dictates  that  we  lend  to  European  nations  struggling  for  civil  liberty  all  pos- 
sible moral  aid  to  sustain  them. 

The  resolution  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  welcome  was  duly  ten- 
dered.    Seward,  in  his  letters  home,  said: 

December  7. 

The  slave-holders  of  the  South  and  the  ** Hunkers"  of  the  North  agree  in 
their  alarm  about  Kossuth.  You  see  what  I  did  in  the  Senate.  I  liave  more- 
over tendered  Kossuth,  by  letter,  the  hospitalities  of  our  house  here  and  of 
our  house  in  the  countrv. 
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To  Weeil,  who  was  now  in  Euroi>e,  he  wrote: 

I  was  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Asperities  were  worn  off  br 
political  triumphs.  I  went  into  the  caucus  and  found  no  enemies.  I  had  all 
that  I  desired  arranged  in  the  committees.  Mr.  Webster  had  taken  Foote 
into  close  confidence,  and  they  had  arranged  to  anticipate  me  (as  they  thought) 
on  Kossuth.  Foote  introduced  his  resolution;  slavery  took  alarm.  Webster 
advised  Foote  (li.e  says)  to  withdraw.  I  supplied  ti,  new  resolution,  and  after 
all  manner  of  contrivance  to  displace  it,  the  Democrats  were  obliged  to  Tote 
for  it.  Our  Southern  Whigs  came  to  the  rescue  to  prevent  them  from  stealing 
it  after  the  battle  was  won. 

Meantime  Kossuth  came  to  New  York ;  and,  instead  of  appealing  in  general 
terms,  proposed  details,  **  Hunkerism,"  •* Silver  Grayism,"  "Slavery,''  all  took 
alarm,  and  now,  even  before  he  has  reached  here,  he  is  repudiated  by  all' the 
interests  except  odious  "Sewardism.''  No  resolutions  can  be  got  through 
Congress  to  provide  even  apartments  for  him.  He  comes  next  week  to  feast 
on  disappointment. 

The  ''Finality"  Compromise  Resolution  produced  an  explosion  by  the 
Secessionists ;  and  as  we  have  all  kept  out  of  the  melee,  the  resolution  is  se- 
verely denounced  by  the  Northern  press. 

You  left  revolution  behind  you  to  encounter  it  in  front.  This  usurpation  of 
Louis  Napoleon  is  frightful.   We  are  all  disheartened  for  the  cause  in  Europe. 

Enropean  affairs  were  arresting  American  attention.  The  news  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat,  its  details  and  its  probable  results  in 
France,  and  throughout  Europe,  were  eagerly  studied.  Kossuth's  arrival, 
his  eloquence,  and  his  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  great  cities,  was 
earnestly  discussed.  He  was  felt  to  be  a  representative  of  European 
republicanism,  and  the  demonstrations  in  his  Jjonor  were  expressive, 
not  merely  of  sympathy  for  the  Hungarians,  but  of  protest  against 
despotism  everywhere.  He  was  greeted  and  entertained  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  on  his  way  to  Washington.  He  was  formally 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  and  presented  to  the 
President.  Monday,  the  5th  of  January,  was  appointed  for  his  recep- 
tion by  the  Senate.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  galleries  and  lobbies 
were  crowded.  Ladies  were  admitted  to  the  floor,  and  thev  soon  occu- 
pied  every  available  seat.  Among  the  throng  who  stood  in  the  lobbies 
and  aisles  were  Cabinet  OflScers  and  members  of  the  foreign  legations. 
At  9»e  O'clock,  Kossuth  appeared  at  the  door,  escorted  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Senate  to  introduce  him,  General  Shields, 
General  Cass,  and  Seward.  Kossuth's  grave  and  handsome  counte- 
nance and  erect  figure,  in  his  fur-trimmed  coat,  attracted  all  eyes. 
His  suite,  in  military  uniform,  were  grouped  below  the  bar.  The 
Senators  rose  as  he  entered.  The  presiding  oflBcer  formally  welcomed 
him.     He  was  then  conducted  to  a  seat.    Business  was  given  over  and 
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the  Senate  adjouraed:  and  then  the  Senators  were  individual! v  intro- 
tluced  to  the  distinguished  exile,  who,  for  an  hour  or  more,  held  an 
informal  levee  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  Two  davs  later  there  was  a 
similar  scene  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  a  public  dinner  was  given  him  by  the  members  of  Congress., 
at  which  speeches  were  made  by  Webster,  Cass,  and  Douglas,  ^nd 
Kossuth  replied  with  appropriate  allusions  to  American  history. 

A  week  later  he  was  welcomed  at  Annapolis  by  the  Maryland  State 
authorities,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  tour  through  the  different 
States,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Hungarian  Republic.  Popular  inter- 
est followed  him  everywhere  ho  went,  and  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by 
his  oratory.  But  **  sympathy  '*  having  been  expressed  and  *'  welcome '' 
extended,  public  opinion  began  to  divide  and  differ  upon  the  grave 
question  of  **  intervention.*'  Varying  theories  in  regard  to  it  found 
expression  through  the  press  and  the  public  debates. 

Seward,  replying  to  an  invitation  to  Philadelphia,  wrote: 

Give  him,  gentlemen,  a  welcome  worthy  of  Philadelphia  to  give,  worthy  of 
Kossuth  to  receive  —  a  welcome  for  Iiis  own  great  military  and  greater  civic 
deeds,  although  he  disclaims  them  —  a  welcome  for  the  glorious  but  mournful 
memories  of  his  far-off  native  land,  although  she  cannot  lift  her  head  from 
the  dust  to  thank  you  for  it  —  a  welcome  for  his  indomitable  zeal  in  her  ser- 
vice and  his  almost  spiritual  hopefulness  of  its  successful  results  —  a  welcome 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  country,  for  her  own  liberties  will  be  in  danger  when 
she  shall  have  forgotten  her  desire  to  extend  them  to  other  nations. 

The  conservative  press  of  both  parties,  however,  soon  began  to  throw 
out  intimations  that  there  was  danger  in  becoming  embroiled  in  Euro- 
pean wars,  if  any  governmental  action  should  be  taken.  Then  ic  was 
found  that  the  South  was  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  toward  the  Hun- 
garian guest  as  the  North  had  been.  While  he  had  carefully  abstained 
from  saying  any  thing  in  favor  of  ''free  soil"  or  ''abolition,*'  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that,  with  his  views  about  liberty,  he  could  not  be  in 
favor  of  slavery.     Seward,  in  writing  home,  remarked: 

The  Hungarian  question  here  has  settled  down  into  the  old  worn  channel  of 
politics.  Whoever  has  faith  in  me,  is  for  a  protest;  whoever  has  none,  is 
against  it.     So  it  will  be  throughout  the  States. 

The  change  of  congressional  temper  on  the  subject  was  manifested  in^ 
a  senatorial  debate  before  the  close  of  February.  Kossuth,  who  wjis  ' 
in  Ohio,  had  written  a  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesies  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  On  a  motion  to  print  this, 
sprang  up  a  discussion  in  which  one  Senator  spoke  of  him  as  "a  po- 
litical agitator."  Another  said  he  was  in  hopes*' after  the  military 
10 
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appearance  whioh  Mr.  EoesaFh  made  in  this  hall,  some  time  ago^  Aat 
he  woaid  uoc  be  preaenced  again  here  in  his  literary  character.''  An- 
other thought,  *'  we  have  paid  him  all  the  respect  he  deserved;  yes, 
more  than  a  hundred  such  men  deserve.''  Another  criticised  Kos* 
sath's  speaking  of  himself  as  ^'  the  hamble  representative  of  my  conn- 
trv/'  and  said:  ''I  did  not  intend  by  any  vote  of  mine  to  recognize 
him  as  a  representative,  or  that  he  had  any  country  contra-distin- 
guished from  the  one  that  exists  under  the  Oovemment  of  An^tria.'* 
Seward  came  to  Kossuth's  aid,  recalling  to  the  memory  of  Senators 
that ''  Congress  had  sent  a  National  ship  to  bring  him  from  Europe; 
that  Congress  had  bade  him  welcome  and  formally  received  him  in 
the  Capitol,  and,  having  received  him  as  a  guest,  was  only  performing 
an  ordinary  act  of  hospitality  in  roceivinjs:  his  respectful  letter  of 
thanks."  When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  motion  to  print  was  adopted, 
but  only  by  a  majority  of  one. 

'*  Intervention"  and  ^non-intervention"  continued  for  some  months 
to  be  themes  for  public  discussion.  Sympathy  and  aid  to  European 
Hevolntionists  was  urged  on  one  hand,  and  met  by  ridicule  or  abuse 
of  them  on  the  other. 

Early  in  March,  Seward  made  an  elaborate  speech  on  ''  Freedom  in 
Europe."  This  was  in  advocacy  of  his  resolutions  making  solemn 
protest,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  against  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary,  and  the  subversion  of  her  national  independence.  In  this  he 
sketched  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  of  their  struggle  for 
liberty.  Then tumingtothehistoryof theUnitedStatesheshowed how, 
on  repeated  occasions,  similar  manifestations  of  sympathy  had  been 
made  —  how  Washington  had  said,  on  receiving  th^  news  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  ''  his  sympathetic  feelings  and  his  best  wishes  were 
irresistibly  excited  whenever  he  saw,  in  any  country,  an  oppressed  na- 
tion unfurl  the  banner  of  freedom  "  —  how  the  Senate,  on  that  occa- 
sion, declared  that  they  ''united  with  Washington  in  all  the  feelings 
he  had  so  ardently  and  sublimely  expressed  "  —  how  Clay  had  pro- 
posed recognition  of  the  South  Americiin  provinces  in  revolt  against 
Spain,  asking:  **  If  lae  do  not,  who  will?"  And  how  President  Monroe 
had  not  only  expressed  sympathy  with  the  republics,  but  protested 
against  armed  intervention  from  Europe.  He  reminded  the  Senate  of 
the  active  manifestations  of  sympathy  for  the  Oreeks,  and  remarked 
that  "  even  while  this  slow  and  languid  debate  has  been  going  on,  we 
have  interceded — not  formally  —  informally  indeed,  but  nevertheless 
we  have  interceded  —  with  Great  Britain,  for  clemency  to  imprisoned 
Irish  patriot^." 
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Finally  he  said : 

Senators  and  Representatives  of  America,  if  I  may  borrow  the  tone  of  that 
sturdy  Republican.  John  Milton.  I  would  have  you  consider  what  nation  it  is 
of  which  you  are  governors  —  a  nation  quick  and  vigorous  of  thought,  free  and 
bold  in  speech,  prompt  and  resolute  in  action,  just  and  generous  in  purpose  — 
a  nation  existing  for  somctliing,  designed  for  sometliing  more  than  indiffer- 
ence and  inertness.  I  would  have  you  remember  that  tiie  love  of  liberty  is  a 
public  affection  which  this  nation  has  deeply  imbibed,  and  has  effectually  dif- 
fused throughout  the  world.  She  cannot  now  suppress  it  nor  smother  her  de- 
sire to  promote  that  cause,  for  it  is  her  own.  It  is  righteousness,  not  greatness, 
that  exalteth  a  nation,  and  it  is  liberty,  not  repose,  that  renders  national  exist- 
ence worth  possessing. 

In  April,  Kossuth  returned  to  Washington  fora  brief  visit.  A  letter 
from  Mrs.  Seward  to  her  sister  described  his  social  experiences  at 
Washington,  and  a  trip  made  with  him  to  Mount  Vernon.  Neglected 
grounds  and  dilaj)idated  buildings  and  fences  there,  were,  at  that  period, 
beginning  to  call  for  public  attention,  but  no  governmental  action  had 
vet  been  taken  for  their  preservation. 

Washington,  April  17. 

The  Kossuths  have  come  and  gone.  When  they  left  us  before,  Kossuth 
was  the  orator  who  won  our  hearts  by  his  genius.  He  was  surrounded 
with  a  large  suite  of  followers,  who  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  supe- 
rior being.  He  had  hope  and  confidence  in  the  professions  of  men  who  had 
power  to  assist  him;  his  rich  habiliments  attracted  the  gaze  of  the  multitude; 
he  was  going  to  make  new  friends  and  did  not  know  that  our  attachment  was 
more  reliable  than  that  which  he  might  meet  elsewhere.  He  returns  from  the 
South,  where  he  has  met  little  favor,  to  the  politicians  of  Washington,  whose 
favor  has  grown  cold;  with  his  hopes  diminished,  his  followers  reduced  from 
seventeen  to  four,  his  own  dress  even  changed,  with  the  change  of  prospects. 
The  Kossuth  who  has  left  us  to-day  is  a  gentle,  brave  man,  who  returns  with 
warmth  the  affection  which  he  feels  to  be  true  and  enduring.  Though  sub- 
dued, he  is  not  utterly  cast  down,  and  will  toil  on  for  Hungaiy.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  Henry  has  appeared  throughout  these  changes.  I  would  you  could 
have  seen  them  yesterday,  as  I  did,  standing  together,  two  slight  forn^  among 
a  crowd  of  large  and  strong  mcn^  talking  of  their  hopes  for  the  ultimate  tri- 
iimph  of  liberty.  **  If  we  do  nothing  more,**  said  Henry,  **  we  can  make  a 
bridcfe  for  others  to  cross.'*  **  Yes,'*  said  Kossuth,  **  and  by  me  it  may  be 
made  over  a  sea  of  blood." 

Monday  Evening, 

When  we  came  home  at  ten  Kossuth  was  here;  we  all  went  in  and  spoke  to 
him,  then  left  him  alone  with  Henry.  He  engaged  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  our 
dinner  party  of  Thursday,  and  said  the  ladies  would  come  and  see  me  the 
next  morning.  The  next  morning  Mesdamcs  Kossuth  and  Pulszky  came. 
They  said  they  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  us,  while  at  the  South,  and 
Madame  Pulszky  added  in  a  whisper,  "we  think  you  are  right  about  slavery." 
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Ther  cn^iiged  to  come  thmt  erening  and  take  tern  with  me  —  verygtad  tfait  I 
was  CO  liaro  no  other  compon  j.  Another  Tacancy  having  occnrred  in  our  dianer 
party,  31r.  Pnlzsky  Teas  invited.  Tharaday  evening  I  went  to  the  taUe.  We 
had,  as  nsual,  a  singuiar  combination  of  ultra-Southern  men,  **  F^ree  SoUera  **  and 
Democratic  members  of  Congress,  Messrs.  Mangum  and  Hale  of  the  Senate* 
Mr.  Fisher,  editor  of  the  Southern  Prmt,  Mr.  Morehead  of  North  Carolina, 
New  York  members,  etc  A  very  sociable  time  tliey  had.  Kossuth  sat  at  my 
right  and  Mr.  Morehead  on  my  left.  •Kossuth  did  not  talk  much,  and  when, 
he  did,  addressed  his  conversation  chiefly  to  me.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  called  & 
*'  disunionist,*'  and  who,  I  believe,  is  honmify  opposed  to  human  freedom,  said 
across  the  table :  "  Governor  Kossuth,  douH  you  think  that  some  portion  of  the 
human  family  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  other?**  Kossuth  replied,  withliis 
usual  gentle  gravity:  "  If  that  is  the  case,  I  think  it  should  teach  us  humility 
and  make  us  more  strenuous  in  our  endeavors  to  assist  the  weaker  portion.^ 
Mr.  Fisher  then  alluded  to  the  African  race.  Kossuth  disclaimed  any  particn* 
lar  allusion  to  them,  but  said  he  spoke  for  the  oppressed  generally.  It  was 
nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  our  guests  departed,  previous  to  which  Henry  had 
arranged  that  he  and  Mr.  Fisher  should  accompany  the  Governor  to  Mount 
Yemen  the  next  day. 

As  the  children  were  to  be  of  the  party,  I  concluded  to  go  too.  So,  at  nine 
o'clock,  we  all  met  at  the  wharf,  with  nearly  a  hundred  other  persons  going  in 
the  same  direction.  Madame  Pulszky,  who  is  a  very  charming  person,  wlk 
not  well  enough.  Madame  Kossuth  summoned  up  resolution  to  go  once  with- 
out her  interpreter.  I  was  glad  to  see  her  once  alone.  She  has  learned  a. 
little,  very  little,  English,  which,  with  the  little  French  I  could  command^ 
enabled  us  to  have  some  conversation;  besides,  we  could  both  understand 
more  than  we  could  talk.  She  looked  very  pretty  with  her  white  muslin  bon- 
net and  green  veil.  We  went  to  Fort  Washington.  I  sent  a  card  to  Lieuten- 
ant Wilcox,  who  soon  appeared  in  military  costume,  happy  to  be  introduced 
to> Kossuth;  he  very  politely  explained  all  the  Governor  wished  to  know  about 
the  fortifications  and  munitions  of  war.  He  was  particularly  inquisitive  about 
the  dress  and  quarters  of  the  soldiers,  their  accoutrements,  etc  We  stayed 
until  the  steamboat  bell  rang  for  the  third  time,  and  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  gone  to  the  boat.  We  soon  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon.  Mr.  Fisher 
went  up  to  the  house  to  propitiate  the  propriet4)r,  while  we  went  to  the  tomb. 
Kossuth  took  the  arm  of  his  wife  and  went  with  her  to  the  door  of  the  vault. 

They  were  considerably  in  advance  of  us,  and  when  we  came  up  they  were 
both  comincr  away,  with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes.*  Henry  walked  with 
them  away  from  the  crowd.  When  I  joined  tiiem  the  three  were  alone. 
Madame  was  more  excited  than  I  had  ever  seen  her;  she  caught  my  arm  and 
hurried  me  back  to  the  tomb,  talking  French  with  great  earnestness.  It  is  "  tre$ 
trUte,^^  as  Madame  said.  I  must  say  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  countrymen.  I 
could  not  conceive  that  the  place  could  be  so  changed.  **  It  is  a  shame,-'  said 
a  rough-looking  young  man,  **to  leave  him  in  such  a  place." 

Tliey  invited  our  party  into  one  room  in  the  house  which  is  not  usually 
opened  to  visitors.  It  contains  the  library  of  Washington,  a  plaster  bust,  and 
some  family  pictures.     Washington's  large  Bible  was  on  the  tabic ;  the  books 
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were  mixed  up  witli  many  otiiers  of  modera  date.  I  could  not  but  remark 
that  most  of  ttie  oid  library  was  the  counterpart  of  our  father's.  It  seemed 
ditiicuit  for  Kossuth  to  make  up  liis  mind  to  go,  but  again  the  bell  summoned 
us  to  the  boat,  and  we  joined  the  other  passengers. 

Thomas,  who  had  ail  this  time  been  perambulating  tlie  grounds  with  a  bas- 
ket of  provisions,  which  we  brought  from  home,  now  spread  some  napkins  on 
some  chairs  and  produced  the  cold  ducks,  bread  and  butter,  oranges  and 
champagne.  As  there  were  only  plates  sufficient  for  the  ladies,  Kossuth, 
Henry,  and  Mr.  Fisher  took  theirs  in  their  lingers,  so  we  made  a  picnic  for  the 
edification  of  numberless  spectators.  TVe  were  joined  jn  this  by  young  Cal- 
houn, son  of  John  C.  Callioun,  a  very  gentlemanly  and  agreeable  person,  who 
was  one  of  the  passengers.  Had  not  the  Kossuth  party  absorbed  us  so  much, 
we  should  have  found  other  interesting  company.  There  was  Dr.  Bellows  of 
New  York  and  his  sister  and  Grace  Greenwood.  We  parted  at  the  wharf,  in- 
tending to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Pulszky  in  the  evening. 

We  went  to  the  National  in  the  evening;  found  Kossuth  had  gone  out  with 
the  intention  of  coming  to  our  house.  Three  or  four  gentlemen  came  in,  and 
I  took  my  leave,  promising  to  go  to  the  cars  this  morning  to  say  good-bye. 
Madame  Pulszky  was  still  too  ill  to  travel,  I  thought,  but  we  found  her  at  the 
depot  this  morning,  looking  very  ill,  but  going  on,  notwithstanding.  We  had 
only  time  to  take  a  hurried  leave,  a  kiss  from  the  ladies,  and  a  warm  grasp  of 
the  hand  from  the  gentlemen,  and  they  were  gone.  When  and  where,  if  ever, 
shall  we  meet  again?  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  who  had  walked  over  to  the  depot 
with  her  little  boys,  was  the  only  other  person  who  came  to  pay  them  tiie 
compliment  of  taking  leave. 

Except  in  our  own  house  and  the  day  at  Mount  Vernon,  Kossuth  has  always 
appeared  to  me  grave  and  reserved ;  but  I  want  you  to  see  him,  because  he  is 
a  noble,  generous,  humane,  devoted  man,  ready  at  any  time  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  country. 

Seward  had  now  been  placed  on  the  Commerce  Committee.  The 
numerous  petitions  and  projects  thus  bronght  to  his  attention  led  him 
to  new  studies  in  this  direction.  He  presented  resolutions  and  par- 
ticipated in  debates  in  regard  to  improvement  of  light-houses;  methods 
of  measurement  of  tonnage;  the  registry  of  ships,  and  reduction  of 
duties;  introduced  a  bill  to  prevent  delays  in  discharging  cargoes; 
advocated  the  St.  Mary's  ship  canal,  aid  to  the  Hamburg  and  Collins 
lines  of  ocean  steamers,  the  survey  of  the-  China  seas,  the  expedition 
to  Japan,  etc.,  etc.,  and  made  a  speech  on  American  steam  navigation, 
urging  congressional  aid  to  its  development. 

He  wrote,  on  his  return,  to  Mrs.  Seward  at  Auburn: 

Washington. 

The  New  School  General  Assembly  is  here  in  great  force.  Di.  Barnes 
preached  the  opening  sermon,  and  gave  offense  by  maintaining  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  an  anti-slavery  body.     The  present  Moderator  balances 
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the  scooant,  he  having  preached  againac  the  heresy  of  oonaultfaig  the  *'  Higher 
Law  "  in  queatioiia  of  political  daty  and  obligacion.  A  large  number  of  the 
clergy  are  very  kind  and  conrteont  to  me. 

It  gires  me  pain  to  record  that,  as  our  Conrention  approachee,  there  is  a 
giring  way  among  our  best  men;  and  they  begin  to  talk  of  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  passage  of  Compromise  resolutions  of  some  sort.  It  makes  me 
sick  of  politics^  and  I  am  about  inclined  to  propose  to  Kossuth  some  far  off 
retreat,  where  we  can  look  out  upon  the  world,  not  in  anger  but  in  pilj. 

I  perceire  that  Kossuth  went  to  Niagara  Falls.  I  suppose  yon  will  have  a 
visit  from  them  on  their  way  eastward.  Assure  them,  if  they  need  il,  that  I 
was  faithful  and  hopefuL  The  tapering  down  about  Kossuth  is  painftil  to 
think  of.  But  it  was  natural  May  God  bless  and  save  him  and  his  I  I  hope 
that  he  will  let  me  know  where  and  when  I  can  see  him  and  bis  fsmily.  I 
love  him  the  more  as  the  world  loves  him  less.    I  will  write  to  him  to-moirow. 

Here  Is  a  beautiful  pink  rose,  from  which  I  drove  off  a  huge  bumble-bee^  and 
I  send  it  as  a  token  of  my  love  for  Fanny.  There  is  a  woman  waiting  on  busi* 
ness  below,  and  I  must  leave  you  for  her. 

This  morning  I  was  with  the  Committee  of  Commerce  at  an  early  hour,  then 
in  the  Senate.  Sumner  made  a  very  pretty  and  creditable  demonstratioQ  on 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  by  way  of  promise.  Dawson  raved  at  him,  and  Man* 
gum  behaved  like  a  Christian.  Chase  attacked  the  Collins  Steamer  amendment* 
and  I  replied.    No  question  was  taken. 

We  got  the  Collins  Steamers  through  the  Senate.  I  had  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
dinner.  Went  from  table  to  saddle;  rode  till  nine;  found  a  note  from  Lord 
Whamcliffe  inviting  me  to  spend  the  evening  with  his  family ;  went  out  with 
them  at  eleven  to  see  a  fire,  and  came  home  at  midnight. 

Sumner  reminds  me  that  it  is  on  their  place,  Wharncliffe  Park,  that  the  tale 
of  '*  Ivanhbe  ^'  opens. 

This  being  what  I  call  a  summer  day,  I  Jiave  spent  it  a  2a  summer.  I  went 
first  to  church ;  from  church  to  see  Governor  Fisb,  who  is  quite  ill,  and  seems 
lonesome;  thence  to  dine  at  two  with  General  Scott.  He  is  happy,  hopeful, 
and  confident,  and  remains  fully  conscious  of  the  great  immodesty,  even  im- 
prudence of  candidates  writing  letters;  thence  home,  at  four  o'clock,  under  a 
hot  sun.  I  have  slept  an  liour,  and  now  I  am  going  to  dine  enfnmille  with  Mr. 
Crampton. 

Meanwhile  his  friends  and  neighbors  at  Auburn  gave  Kossuth  a 
hearty  welcome  when  he  arrived  there.  A  committee  went  to  Rochester 
to  meet  them.  Bells  rung,  cannons  fired,  while  a  procession  escorted 
them.  Mayor  Hull  made  a  speech  of  welcome,  to  which  Kossuth  re- 
plied. Alluding  to  Seward,  he  said  he  had  wanted  *'  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  your  beautiful  city,  out  of  respect  to  the  distinguished  citizen 
who  had  shown  me  so  much  kindness,  in  setting  on  foot  the  movement 
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which  relieved  me  from  im  Asiatic  prisou.  aud  in  commending  me, 
since  my  arrival,  co  chc  favorable  consideration  of  the  people." 

He,  with  ^ladame  Kossutii  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulszky,  then  went  to 
Seward's  house,  where  thov  received  a  thronsr  of  visitors  in  the  even- 
ing.     Madame  Pulszky,  in  her  diary,  wrote: 

To-day  wc  ure  at  tlie  pleasant  home  of  Grovemor  Seward.  He  was  detained 
at  Washington  City,  but  Mrs.  Seward  has  welcomed  and  entertained  us  with 
her  own  amiable  cordiality.  The  mansion,  furnished  with  comfortable  sim- 
plicity, is  adorned  by  the  elegant  neatness  which  pervades  it,  in  every  room, 
in  every  comer.  An  ample  and  carefully  selected  library,  family  portraits, 
with  a  striking  likeness  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  cover  the  walls.  Nothing  in 
this  house  is  luxurious,  nothing  superfluous ;  but  every  want  is  provided  for 
with  good  tobte,  and  every  object  offers  immediate  use,  or  presents  interesting 
associations.  The  foliage  of  ancient  trees  shades  our  windows,  and  allures  us 
to  step  down  into  the  garden,  whose  fragrance  fills  the  rooms.  Well-kept 
arbors  line  the  walks,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  narcissus,  hyacinths  and 
syringas,  around  which  cluster  rich  garlands  of  tulips  and  lovely  cupid-arrows. 
In  these  pleasant  grounds  wc  meet  the  members  of  the  family  who  are  now 
staying  at  Auburn,  the  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Seward,  and  her  nephew,  to  whom 
she  has  been  a  mother,  his  sweet  young  wife,  and  Mrs.  Worden,  Mrs.  Seward's 
sister. 

Seward  wrote  from  Washington: 

The  Senate  has  adjourned  for  two  days  and  I  have  taken  my  arm-chair  to 
try  to  bring  up  my  arrears  of  labor  and  prepare  for  the  summer's  work. 

I  gather  the  general  features  of  Kossuth's  visit  from  the  Tribune,  but,  of 
course,  shall  be  more  interested  in  your  details.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart 
for  this  last  tribute  you  have  paid  to  justice  and  humanity,  in  his  person. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
1852. 

The  National    Conreniion.    Pierce    and    King,   Scott   and    Graham.    Kossuth's  Fund. 
Pulszky .     Lola  Montez.     Platforms  and  Principles.     Death  of  Henry  Clay. 

In  June  the  politicians  began  to  gather  again  in  Baltimore.     Both 

the  great  parties  had  called  their  National  Conventions  to  meet  there. 

Halls  were  swept  and  garnished  for  their  sessions,  and  hotels  were 

awaiting  their  arrival.     Seward  wrote: 

Washington,  June  2,  1852. 

I  am  alarmed  by  manifest  indications  of  indecision  among  our  Northern 
Whigs.     One  gentleman  has  a  pocket  full  of  letters,  from  among  which  he 
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claims  that  General  Scott  nuut  adopt  one,  or  sometbing  like  it*  for  m  nply  to 
his  oomintitiGo.  Either  of  these  wonld  put  our  noUe  cause  iiaiek.  and  I  would 
not  write,  print,  or  publish  it  on  any  account.  But  the  ''Bam-Boniers"  and 
*^  Free  Soilers ''  of  Xew  York  have  surrendered  and  are  now  following  Dong* 
las:  and  so  the  tone  of  a  large  mass  of  the  American  people  is  lowered.  I  fear 
that  the  demoralization  will  OTercome  us. 

There  is  a  great  crowd  and  great  confusion,  at  Baltimore,  among  the  Demo* 

crats.    Slarery  is  exorbitant.    We  shall  soon  see  how  firm  the  resbtance  of 

freemen  is. 

Juim4. 

We  are  kept  on  the  fui  rtw  by  Baltimore  Conventions.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  a  *'  Silver  Gray  "  explosion  of  the  Whig  Convention.  But  I  am  unmoved. 
The  Whig  party  cannot  just  now  bring  itself  to  rise  fully  up  to  the  position  I 
have  taken.    I  shall  take  care  not  to  go  down  from  it. 

Jane  6. 

Tours  of  Wednesday  supplies  what  I  wanted  —  information  of  the  private 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  Kossuth  on  the  present  position  of  his  affidrs. 
Hungary  and  Eorsnth  have  passed  from  the  memory  of  all  men  here^  except 
myself.  They  have  been  like  an  exciting  novel,  and  the  people,  like  the 
reader,  want  a  new  one,  not  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  read.  I  shall  go 
to  meet  him  and  them  when  he  notifies  me  where.  Mr.  Pnlsiky  telegraplis 
that  he  will  be  here  next  Wednesday. 

The  Democratic  Conrention  soon  concluded  their  labors.     They 
pledged  their  party  to  "  the  faithful  observance  of  the  Oompromises 
of  1850,  including  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law/'  and  *'  opposition  to  any 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question."    The  ''Free  Soil '' element  was 
powerless  or  silent     Numbers  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  tha 
Buffalo  movement  of  1848  wero  now   ''back  in  the  ranks,"  acqui- 
escing in  what  they  had  then  denounced.    Oeneral  Franklin  Pierce 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Senator  William  R.  King  of  Alabama,  were 
nominated  for  President  and  Vice-President.    That  the  candidate  for 
41ie  highest  place  was  little  known,  was  believed  to  be  a  great  element 
Tof  strength.     A  leading  statesman  has  followers  to  reward,  and  ene- 
\  mies  who. know  how  and  where  to  strike  at  him.     But  the  less  known 
\  has  no  record  to  explain.    Nobody  has  a  gradge  against  him,  and  all 
I  may  hope  for  favors  at  his  hands.    The  party  had  tried  this  policy 
L-cmce  with  Polk,  and  had  succeeded  in  1844.    They  would  try  it  again 
with  Pierce  and  succeed  in  1852.     Such  was  the  exultant  belief  among 
tlie  delegates,  as  they  dispersed  from  Baltimore.     Seward  wrote: 

June  6. 

The  Democratic  noinlDation  is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  Whether  it  is 
one  of  weakness  or  of  strength  cannot  be  seen  until  the  Whig  party  indicates 
the  antaironistic  leaders 
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Still,  the  change  made  la  the  actitudo  of  that  party,  by  a  nomiuation,  is  full 
of  relief  to  me.  For  three  years,  I,  in  the  ditch,  have  been  struggiiui;  with 
seven  or  eight  Prosidencs  in  full  armor.  All  of  the  Democratic  ones  are  reduced 
at  once  to  the  coumion  Icvcl^  and  I  think  all  the  Whig  ones  will  come  down 
to  that  level  next  week. 

To  day  I  was  favored  with  visits  for  consultation.  I  saw  General  Scott  yes- 
terday. The  Whig  delegates  are  comiiig  in,  and  we  shall  have  a  busy  week  in 
studying  how  to  get  through  tiie  passes  of  the  Convention. 

Could  any  thing  be  more  pitiable  than  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
Cass,  Marcy,  Douglas,  and  Buchanan  are  thrown  aside?  All  except  one,  perhaps, 
thrown  aside  forever.  This  conclusion  has  taught  me  anew  the  absurdity  of 
living  and  working  for  the  Presidency.  These  gentlemen  have  given  up  every 
thing  and  got  nothing  in  return. 

Mr.  Pulszky  has  telegraphed  that  he  will  bo  here  on  Wednesday,  and  Fred 
writes  that  Kossuth  says  that  Mr.  P.  will  arrange  an  interview  with  me,  before 
his  departure  to  England.  Kossuth's  indomitable  spirit  is  seeking  new  means 
of  agitation. 

Jane  10. 

It  is  one  complete  whirl  here  this  week;  Governor  Fish  is  sick,  and  I  need 
to  visit  him  often.  Delegates  are  coming  here,  and  debates  and  wrangles  and 
ironsultations,  dragging  me  in,  are  around  me.  Mr.  Pulszky  has  come.  I  dined 
on  Tuesday  at  Mr.  Calderon's  —  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Bell,  Dawson,  Gwin,  etc. 
We  left  at  eleven. 

Yesterday,  Wednesday,  I  had  delegates  and  others  with  General  Scott,  and 
we  rose,  after  very  long  stories,  at  eleven.  The  Southern  men  all  demand  a 
platform  of  ^'  finality  '^  of  the  Compromise,  and  Northern  men  arc  preparing  to 
go  for  if  to  avoid  a  break  up  of  the  Convention.  If  I  advise  against  it  I  am 
denounced  as  a  Dictator.  If  I  listen  and  refer  the  subject  to  the  Convention, 
'  lo!  1  have  agreed  on  a  platfoiin.  I  want  to  go  to  Auburn  and  be  out  of  the 
tiffair.  And  all  factions  protest  against  that.  They  can  neither  live  with  me 
nor  without  me.  They  have  found  out  Compromise  resolutions,  and  penned 
Compromise  letters,  and  tried  to  argue  me  into  approval,  privately,  while  they 
save  themselves  by  denouncing  the  very  idea  of  yielding  an  inch. 

June  12. 

It  is  a  Saturday,  a  day  of  rest,  and  the  politicians  are  everywhere,  but  in  my 
room,  at  this  moment.  I  improve  it  therefore.  Mr.  Pulszky  left  me  this  morn- 
ing. He  stayed  with  me  while  here.  He  and  Hauick  came  here  to  submit  the 
accounts  of  Kossuth's  Hungarian  fund  raised  in  the  United  States,  to  General 
Cass,  General  Shields  and  myself,  preparatory  to  Kossuth's  departure  to  Eu- 
rope. The  fund  amounted  to  $90,000,  and  of  it  only  $1,000  remains  :n  Kos- 
suth's hands.  The  rest  had  been  expended  in  the  chariest  personal  expenses, 
in  the  support  of  Hungarian  refugees,  until  they  could  be  placed  in  employ- 
ment, and  in  expenses  for  organizing  in  Hungary.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulszky  that  not  a  cent  went  to  their  use.  She  supports 
them  by  her  books. 

Mr.  and  Mi*s.  P.  sail  next  Wednesday  to  London.     Kossuth  and  Madame  re- 
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mmin  ontil  his  mocher  and  sisters  shall  have  arriTed  and  been  placed  In  some 
suitable  ivay  of  liviiig,  probably  in  the  West.  Then  be  goes  to  London  to  mate 
induence  in  Parliament;  and  then,  if  there  be  a  resolution,  to  go  to  Hnngarr, 
and  if  there  be  none,  to  return  to  America. 

Of  politics  I  will  say  nothing,  for  nothing  certain  is  known,  and  erents  will 
trarel  faster  than  specnlatiotts  and  predictions.  I  cannot  go  home  withoat 
subjecting  myself  to  misconstruction.    I  shall  try  to  work  next  week. 

Last  evening  I  went  with  TVestcott  to  see  Lola  Montex  act  on  the  stage  her 
own  erentf ul  history.  It  was  new  to  me,  for  I  had  never  attended  to  the  do* 
tails  of  it  as  it  was  transpiring.  After  the  play  she  danced.  Artists  say  she 
does  not  excel  in  that  line,  but  I  could  not  detect  the  failure.  She  has  noTcr 
been  an  actress,  and  her  performance  was  very  faulty^  yet  she  interested  mo 
much,  for  her  acting  was  like  real  life  and  conversation.  After  the  performance 
ended,  I  went  behind  the  scenes  to  convene  with  her.  She  is  evidently  an 
intellectual  and  -very  eccentric  woman.  Her  beauty  has  passed  away.  Her 
spirit,  her  ambition,  and  her  energy  remain.  She  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no 
means  a  sensual  person,  but  a  woman  of  high  ambition  to  mingle  in  and  con* 
trol  the  affairs  of  society,  a  politician,  and,  of  course,  now  a  disappointed  and 
restless  one.    Flattery  and  notoriety  have -made  her  egotistical. 

JuM  15. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  sre  right  in  supposing  tliaH  no  consent  of  mine 
will  attend  any  sacrifice  of  principle  It  is  ^quite  another  thing  to  say  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  prevent  it.  %  look  for  some  humiliation  from  the  influences 
which  have  done  so  much.  Still  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  ita 
going  far  enough  to  do  serious  injury  or  inflict  lasting  disgrace. 

All  is  confusion  here.    Delegates  from  everywhere  are  everywhere. 

Jims  17. 

Congress  has  adjourned  till  Saturday.  Mr.  Sumner  sends  to  you  the  Globe 
with  Mr.  Gentry^s  speech.  The  Whig  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
heard  it,  and  it  operated  favorably  toward  General  Scott.  My  house  ia 
full  of  them,  from  morning  till  night.  I  can  do  nothing,  scarcely  write 
to  you.  General  Scott,  of  course,  is  badgered  out  of  patience  and  almost 
out  of  his  senses.  Everybody  has  schemes  for  compromise  and  harmony,  and 
everybody  thinks  everybody  else  wrong.  Everybody  is  jealous  of  everybody's 
influence.  I  shall  be  thankful  when  it  is  all  over.  I  do  not  know  wliether  he 
will  be  nominated  —  bat  I  am  sure  that  projudices  against  myself  are  giving 
way  under  this  intemperate  cannonade  against  me  by  the  factionists.  This 
city  has  sent  Scott  delegates  to  Baltimore.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  about 
what  will  be  done  there^  and  I  dare  not  trust  to  the  mail,  details  of  prelimina- 
ries which  would  interest  you. 

You  need  have  no  fear  of  my  being  compromised  in  this  affair  at  Baltimore. 
I  shall,  of  course,  be  overruled,  which  I  shall  regret,  but  I  shall  not  be  found 
consenting  to  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  It  cannot  appear  how  much  of  such 
sacrifice  I  may  be  able  to  prevent. 

The  Whig  Convention  met  on  the  IGth.     Like  the  Democrats,  they 
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took  a  lent  from  their  piist  cxperieuce  to  ^uide  them  la  making  their 
nomination.  In  1S48  thev  had  chosen  as  their  candidate,  the  victori- 
ous  General  ol  the  •'  Army  of  Occupation"  in  Mexico,  and  had  tri- 
umphantly elected  him  President.  In  1852  why  should  they  not  take 
the  equally  victorious  General  of  the  "  Army  of  Invasion/'  who  was  also 
the  *'Hero  of  Lundy's  Lane/*  and  elect  him?  So  they  nominated 
General  Scott  for  President,  and  with  him  "William  A.  Graham  of 
North  Carolina,  for  Vice-President.  In  making  the  platform,  how- 
ever, they  showed  less  wisdom.  The  ''Silver  Gray,'*  or  ''Adminis- 
tration '*  delegates  were  strong  enough,  when  joining  with  the  South- 
ern ones,  to  defeat  and  overrule  the  representatives  of  the  anti-slavery 
wing.  But  in  order  not  to  drive  these  off,  and  so  lose  their  votes,  the 
indorsement  of  the  compromise  was  more  cautiously  worded  than  the 
Democratic  one,  while  practically  amounting  to  the  same  tiling.  The 
result  was  a  platform  equally  distasteful  to  the  anti-slavery  men 
at  the  North,  while  less  satisfactoiy  to  pro-slaver}'  men  at  the  South. 
Seward  wrote: 

I  spent  yesterday  in  receiving  and  replying  to  communications  from  Bulti- 
more,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of  anxious  friends.  The  Nortii,  the  free 
StateSf  are  divided  as  usual,  the  South  united.  Intimidation,  usual  in  that 
quarter,  has  been  met,  as  usual,  by  concession,  and  so  the  platform  adopted  is 
one  that  deprives  Scott  of  tlie  vantage  of  position  he  enjoyed.  Even  those 
wl)o  gave  way,  feel,  and  deplore  this,  while  all  our  enemies,  in  and  out  of  the 
party,  proclaim  it  with  exultation.  I  see  now  no  safe  way  through,  but  antic- 
ipate  defeat  and  desertion  in  any  event.  We  must  be  content  to  look  to  a 
distant  future  for  the  reaction.  For  myself,  I  shall  forbear  until  I  see  how  the 
party  takes  position,  and  then  when  all  is  known  I  shall  find  occasion  to  let 
those  know,  who  may  care  to  know,  how  far  I  am  overruled,  and  how  far 
responsible. 

To  Weed  the  same*  day  he  said: 

June  18. 

I  received  your  note  this  morning,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  you  brought  back 
two  sound  legs  from  your  long  European  excursion.  I  shall  be  at  Albany  in 
July,  then  at  Saratoga.  VV^e  can  there  talk  over  all  matters  affecting  the  can- 
vass. But  I  wish  you  to  remember  that  I  am  entirely  weary  of  this  place,  and 
that  I  should  be  so  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  that,  personally,  I  should  hail  as  a 
pleasure,  wliat  others  would  regard  as  a  sacrifice,  the  necessity  of  giving  it  up 
for  any  reasons  of  party  or  of  public  good. 

I  see  the  outburst  of  a  spirit  that  comes  periodically  to  mar  the  hopes  of 
wise  men.  I  never  before  was  so  well  content  to  get  out  of  its  way,  and  cer- 
tainly never  less  willing  to  compromise  with  it.  I  shall  say  nothing,  however, 
to  anybody  else.     But  it  seems  to  be  right  that  you  should  be  assured  of  it. 
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Tills  wretched  platform,  contrived  to  defeat  General  Scott  in  the  nomination, 
or  to  sink  him  in  th^  canvass,  comes  to  him  like  the  order  of  a  superior  power, 
and  he  is  incapable  of  understanding  tliat  it  is  not  oblig:itory  on  him  to  exe- 
cute it.  Honor,  he  thinks,  requires  that;  and  you  know  that  freedom  and 
humanity  are  sentiments  which  the  soldier  subordinates  under  the  demand  ot 
what  is  c^led  honor  and  duty.     I  am  yet  aloof. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  wlienthe  two  Houses  were  assembling  in  their 
respective  chambers,  news  came  that  Henry  Clay  had  just  breathed 
his  last  at  his  lodgings.  Both  Senate  and  House  immediately  ad- 
journed. On  the  following  day,  the  anticipation  of  the  formal 
announcement  and  eulogies  brought  large  crowds  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. His  former  cotemponiries  and  associates^  Webster,  now  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Crittenden,  now  Attorney-General;  Reverdy  Johnson, 
and  others  were  among  them.  Due  and  feeling  tributes  to  his  mem- 
ory were  paid  by  Senators,  irresi>ective  of  party. 

Sewjird,  who  Wiis  among  the  last  to  speak,  alluded  to  him  as  ''  not 
merely  a  Senator  like  one  of  us,  who  yet  remain  in  the  Senate,  bat 
filling  that  character  which,  though  it  had  no  authority  in  law,  and 
was  assigned  with  no  suffrage,  Augustus  Caesar,  nevertheless,  declared 
above  the  title  of  Emperor,  ''Primus  inter  lilusires" — '*the  Prince 
of  the  Senate.'* 

Adverting  to  his  long  career  of  fifty  years  in  the  public  service,  he 
remarked: 

Henry  Clay,  therefore,  shared  the  responsibilities  of  Government  with  not 
only  his  proper  contemporaries,  but  also  with  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  as 
well  as  with  manv  who  will  now  succeed  himself. 

t 

Alluding  to  his  influence  upon  the  cliaracter  of  the  Senate  itself: 

He  wrought  a  change  in  our  political  system,  that  I  think  was  not  foreseen 
by  Its  founders.  He  converted  his  branch  of  the  Legislature  from  a  negative 
position,  or  one  of  equilibrium  between  the  Executive  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, into  the  active  ruling  power  of  the  Republic.  Only  time  can  dis- 
close whether  this  great  innovation  shall  be  beneficent  or  even  permanent. 

The  honors  paid  in  the  Senate  were  echoed  throughout  the  land. 
Regret  at  Henry  Chiy's  death  was  general  and  sincere.  He  had  the 
respect  of  his  political  opponents,  the  love  and  admiration  of  thou- 
sands who  found  in  *' Harry  of  the  West"  their  very  ideal  and  type 
of  a  party  leader.  Even  those  of  the  Whig  party  who  dissented  from 
and  opposed  his  ''Compromise"  did  not  question  his  consummate 
skill  and  his  patriotic  intent. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
1852. 

Harbor  Defenses.  Catlin's  Pictures.  Commerce  of  the  Pacific.  Sumner  in  Debate. 
Governing  the  Nation.  Theodore  Parker.  A  Steamboat  Disaster.  The  Presidential 
Canrass.  Official  and  Private  Life.  Rantoul.  Webster  and  the  Fisheries.  A  Politi- 
cal Heresj.  Conflict  of  Freedom  and  Slavery.  Address  at  Rutland.  The  American 
Fanner.     George  E.  Baker.     "  Seward's  Works."     "  A  Waterloo  Defeat." 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  turmoil  this  summer,  Seward  found 
time  to  debate  in  the  Senate  Chamber  various  commercial  and  scien- 
tific questions.  One  was  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  American  inventors. 
Another  was  the  building  of  war  steamers  for  harbor  defense.  As 
this  had  not  yet  been  tried,  it  was  declared  to  be  "impossible." 
Seward  replied: 

I  remember  that  all  the  scientific  men  in  England  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  navigate  the  ocean  between  the  two  continents  with  steam. 
This  was  .<<ettlpd  as  an  established  principle  of  science,  by  the  sacans  of  Europe, 
the  very  day  when  the  JSirius  and  Great  Britain  arrived  simultaneously  from 
England  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  can- 
not be  done  in  science  but  by  trying.  I  remember  to  have  met  a  gentleman 
who  told  me  that  in  the  year  1804,  1805,  or  1800,  when  he  was  visiting  Paris, 
at  a  dinner  party  at  the  American  Minister's  there  was  a  young  mnn  exceed- 
ingly loquacious  and  offensive,  because  he  engrossed  too  much  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  he  confined  his  remarks  to  a  single  topic  —  the  subject  of  navigation 
by  steam  power  alone.  He  was  voted  '*  an  enthusiast.^'  That  young  man  was 
Robert  Fulton. 

Qatlin's  collection  had  just  been  offered  to  the  Government.  Sew-  . 
ard,'iu  advocating  its  purchase,  told  the  story  of  Catlin's  adventurous 
career  among  the  savages  in  the  recesses  of  the  continent,  paintings 
these  views  of  forest  and  prairie  scenes,  with  portraits  of  the  various 
characters  found  there,  and  illustrations  of  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  customs,  ceremonies,  and  costumes  of  the  race, — a  collection 
of  inestimable  value  as  an  aid  to  the  philosopher  and  historian. 

But  his  chief  and  most  important  speech  was  that  on  the  survey  of 
the  Western  coast,  and  the  examination  of  those  parts  of  the  Pacific 
and  Arctic  oceans  frequented  by  American  whalers  and  fishermen. 
He  narrated  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  branch  of 
American  industry  and  trade,  from  the  day  the  first  settlers  of  Nan- 
tucket took  '^  right  whales  "  in  open  boats,  long  before  the  old  "  French 
War." 

Summing  up  the  great  results,  he  said: 

Dr.  Franklin  cheered  the  fishermen  of  his  day  with  the  apothegm  that  who- 
ever took  a  fish  out  of  the  sea  always  found  a  piece  of  silver  in  his  mouth,  and 
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our  experience  bus  coDtinned  its  truth.  We  are  the  aecmid  in  rank  ainoog 
commercial  nadons.  Our  superiority  over  so  mnnj  resiilta  from  onr  gtfMiter 
skill  in  bhip-buildins^,  and  our  dexterity  in  navigation,  and  our  greater  fm- 
gality  at  sea.  These  elements  were  developed  in  the  fisheries,  and  especially 
in  the  Northern  fishery.  We  think  we  are  inferior  to  no  nation  in  naval  war* 
fare.  The  seamen  who  have  won  our  brflliant  victories  on  the  ocean  and  on 
the  lakes  were  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  severest  of  all  marine  senrioe. 

Argning  tliat  commerce  would  quicken  activity  and  create  wealth 
and  power  in  California  and  Oregon,  as  it  had  on  the  Atlantio  coast, 
he  said: 

Who  does  not  see  that  this  movement  must  in  turn  develop  the  Amerioaa 
opinion  and  inflnenoe,  which  will  remould  Constitutionsi  laws,  and  cnatoma  in 
the  land  that  is  first  greeted  by  the  rising  sun?  Commerce  is  the  great  agent 
of  this  movement. 

After  finishing  its  preparation,  he  wrote  home: 

I  breathe  agun.  That  speech  was  near  being  the  death  of  me  before  it  got 
itself  ready  to  be  spoken.  I  don't  know,  after  all,  when  I  shall  get  a  hearing. 
Sumner  tries  to-<lay,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  excitement  he  will  raise  will 
not  throw  every  thing  into  confusion  for  some  time. 

The  President  has  nominated  Judge  Conkling  for  Minister  to  Mexico^  and 
has  also  nominated  Humplirey  Marshall  for  Commissioner  to  China. 

JufyZO. 

Tou  will  see  my  speech  in  the  papers.  It  was  weU  received.  There  was 
more  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  and  less  churlishness  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats,  than  usual.  But  you  will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  this  defense 
of  a' measure  purely  and  eminently  national,  was  regarded,  by  the  latter,  as  a 
shrewd,  cunning,  demagogical  argument  for  General  Scott's  election ! 

When  will  there  be  a  North?  The  shutting  of  the  doors  against  Sumner 
was  wicked  and  base.  Several  of  our  friends  voted  the  same  way,  and  yet 
they  all  said  they  would  iiave  voted  for  Sumner  if  their  votes  would  have  told. 
Indignation  pervaded  me  to  the  finger  ends.  I  thank  God  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  show  how  little  I  care  for  the  alarms  about  the  Union,  sounded 
by  the  Southerners,  or  for  the  platform  erected  by  the  Whigs!  Of  course, 
Sumner  is  mortified  and  dejected.  I  told  him  that  the  Tribune  and  the  Times 
would  denouuce  tlie  wrong  done  him  by  the  Senate,  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  I  am  right. 

Ilis  speech  will  be  in  order  on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill, 
and  he  will  then  speak  it.     It  will  be  worth  ten  times  more  by  reason  of  the. 
baffled  attempt  to  suppress  it. 

August  1. 

Even  so,  this  is  August.  Near  a  year  has  been  spent  by  the  Congress  in  the 
service  of  the  wisest  and  best  people  on  earth,  and  one  of  the  greatest;  and 
yet  how  little  has  been  done,  or  even  attempted  to  be  done,  to  secure  and  per- 
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pecuate  their  liberty,  or  enhance  their  welfare:  while  it  is  (juite  manifest  that 
the  idea  that  those  who  wield  the  destinies  of  this  nation  ouc^ht,  in  any  degree, 
to  care  for  the  welfare  of  any  other,  has  been  scouted  at  and  repudiated. 

And  yet,  patriotism  has  a  more  real  life  in  this  capital.  I  suppose,  than  in 
any  other  in  the  world.  We  talk  of  '^govemincf  the  nation,"  of  ** self-govern- 
ment.^* But  it  is  also  manifest  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  preserved 
by  laws  higher  than  those  of  their  own  making,  and  that  they  are  governed 
by  a  Providence  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  so  shocking,  so  horrible,  as  that  steamboat 
conflagration?     How  great  is  the  loss  we  sustain  in  the  death  of  Downing! 

The  life  he  led  was  one  of  dignity,  quiet,  and  usefulness,  with  elegance. 

Mr.  Speed  of  Baltimore,  who  was  lost,  studied  law  in  Mr.  Kellogg^s  office  at 

Skaneateles.     He  was  a  man  of  talent  and  principle.     Stephen  Alien  was  in 

the  Senate  of  New  York  when  I  was  a  member.    Mrs.  De  Wint  was  a  niece  of 

^Ir.  John  Q.  Adams.    Mr.  Crist  was  a  lawyer,  and  before  that  time  an  editor. 

with  whom,  in  early  life,  I  was  intimate. 

August  5. 

I  am  hurried  with  sending  off  speeches  by  the  thousand.  I  depend  on  casual 
help,  and  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  think  for  Vermont.  Mr.  Webster  comes  back 
from  Marshfield  to-morrow.  Hale  wants  Chase  nominated  to  defeat  Pierce. 
I  think  Chase  does  not  care  which  party  is  defeated. 

August  7. 

Your  **telegmm"  (so,  I  think,  Fred  calls  it)  has  relieved  mc  from  anxiety, 
and  now  comes  your  letter  of  the  3d.  Sumner  will  try  to  be  heard  on  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill,  and  he  has  a  clear  right.  But  what 
are  rights  in  the  Senate  worth,  to  such  as  him  and  me,  in  this  period  of  de- 
moralization? Yesterday,  the  Senate  raised  a  committee  to  investigate  frauds 
and  briberies.     Not  one  Northern  man,  of  either  party,  was  put  upon  it. 

General  Scott  has  returned.  I  have  not  seen  him,  and  shall  avoid  -doing  so. 
He  is  pressed  by.  the  Union  and  by  disaffected  Whigs  to  show  that  he  is  not 
under  my  dictation.  I  still  remain  strongly  inclined  to  give  up  this  place  and 
public  life.  If  the  Whig  Convention  in  New  York  adopt  the  platform,  I  think 
I  shall  be  justified  in  resigning  at  once. 

Seward  had  no  desire  for  long  continuance  in  oflBce,  believing  that 
rotation  of  men  and  parties  in  power  was  not  only  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  Republican  system,  but  a  needful  and  proper  element  of  gov- 
ernment. He  would  never  buy  a  house  at  Albany  or  Washington,  nor 
lease  one,  except  upon  the  terms  that  he  could  relinquish  it  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  office.  Auburn  was  always  spoken  of  as  "home/'  and 
all  arrangements  for  living  at  either  the  State  or  National  capital,  had 
in  them  the  proviso,  "until  we  go  home."  The  house  at  Auburn  was 
kept  always  intact,  and  ready  to  return  to,  whenever  any  of  those 
events,  to  which  all  office-holders  are  liable,  should  bring  his  official 
life  to  a  termination.  His  theory  was,  that  a  public  man,  while  in 
office,  is  inevitably  fostering  influences  that  tend  ultimately  to  turn 
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him  one;  wearying  a  pablio  that  likes  change,  and  by  hit  pablio 
coarse.  howeTer  vise,  continnaily  strengthening  the  hands  of  thosfr 
interested  in  opposing  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  retire* 
menc  as  u  means  of  regaining  whaterer  merited  esteem  had  been  lost 
daring  the  tarmoiis  of  oflBoe.  Bat  by  **  retirement  '^  he  neter  meant 
misanthropic  avoidance  of  a  dtixen's  dnties. 

Theodore  Parker  was  now  a  leading  participant  in  the  religions  and 
political  discnssions  at  Boston.  Seward  hail  never  met  him,  bnt  a  cor- 
respondence had  sprung  np  between  them.    Parker  wrote  to  him: 

I  hare  wmtched  yoar  political  and  public  career  with  great  interest,  and, 
with  much  deligfatf  have  teen  that  yon  stand  high -above  the  politicians  of 
yonr  State  and  the  NaUon,  that  you  seem  to  endeavor  to  represent  justice  and 
the  Eternal  Laws  of  €k>d,  in  their  application  to  the  social  and  political  affairs 
of  America. 

Acknowledging  the  letter,  Seward  said  he  regarded  its  opinions  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  hope'*  that  the  principles  and  policy  I  have  nuun* 
tained  here,  woald  abide  the  only  test  I  can  snbmit  to  —  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  mankind.'' 

Continoing  the  correspondence,  Seward  wrote  in  Angust : 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  follow  up  your  labors,  by  so  timely  a  work 
as  you  propose.  Tou  seem  to  have  apprehended  things  which  the  anti-slavery 
men  are  too  slow  in  learning.  One-half  of  all  the  effort  of  anti-slavery  men 
is  lost,  because  it  consists  of  incrimination  of  other  anti-slavery  men,  for  shades 
of  difference  of  opinion.  The  field  is  broad  enough  for  us  all,  of  aU  parties 
and  of  all  positions. 

Writing  home  he  said: 

Here  is  Rantoul  suddenly  dead  —  destroyed  by  the  erysipelas.    Rantoul  waa* 
little  known  to  me,  yet  I  respected  him.      He  was  a  *'  Democrat  **  —  but  then 
he  wa9  a  democrat.     He  was  earnest,  and  he  was  a  man  of  genius. 

See  how  dcspondingly  Theodore  Parker  pleads  for  Sumner  in  the  beautiful 
speech  which  I  send  you.     I  have  written  to  Parker. 

Yesterday  a  woman  came  here  to  solicit  help  to  buy  a  negress  and  children 
from  slavery.  She  said  that  Mrs.  Cox  gave  her  $3,  and  told  her  to  come  to  me. 
She  told  me  that  my  fame  was  abroad  throughout  the  whole  city,  for  the  best 
man  in  it.  Only  think  of  that !  But  do  not  be  jealous.  The  woman,  though 
honest  and  a  lady,  was  nearly  old  enough  for  my  mother. 

Congratulate  me,  that  yesterday  I  saw  the  bottom  of  my  letter-box.  Hence 
this  long  free  note  to  you. 

Sumner  came  to  me  last  night  in  great  spirits  over  his  eulogy  on  Rantoul, 
and  over  a  private  message  from  the  President  announcing  the  pardon  of 
Drayton  and  Sayer.     Sumner's  eulogy  was  fine.     Horace  Mann's  was  still  better. 
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It  was  very  great.     I  regretted  that  illness  prevented  my  adding  some  words 
to  the  memory  of  Rantoul. 

I  am  studying  to  defend  the  Administration  and  Mr.  Webster  about  the 
Fisheries. 

Au  attempt  had  been  made,  presumably  for  party  effect,  to  censure 
the  Administration  and  Secretary  of  State  for  not  duly  caring  for  the 
rights  of  American  fishermen  in  Northern  waters.  Seward,  opposed 
though  he  was  to  their  views  on  the  *'  Compromise,'*  came  promptly 
to  their  defense  against  unjust  attack.  '  He  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
remarked,  that  the  statesman  thus  impeached  for.want  of  boldness 
and  firmness  in  defending  his  country's  maritime  rights,  was  he 
who  replied  to  Great  Britain  when  claiming,  for  the  last  time,  the 
right  to  •'  search  "  American  vessels:  **  The  ocean  is  the  sphere  of  the 
law  of  nations;  every  vessel  on  the  seas  is,  by  that  law,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  her  own  nation. "  "  In  every  American  merchant 
vessel,  the  crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  flag 
which  is  over  them.''  He  denounced  this  uncalled-for  assault  on  Web- 
ster as  one  of  "  the  Vagaries  of  the  Presidential  Election."  Mr.  Web- 
ster cordially  appreciated  Seward's  course  in  this  matter,  and  by  a 
note  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  "magnanimity." 

As  the  preceding  letters  show,  the  dominant  party  in  the  Senate  had 
refused  Sumner  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
But  they  could  not  prevent  his  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Appro- 
priation Bill,  and  so  getting  the  floor.  When  he  thereupon  delivered 
his  speech,  denouncing  the  "slave-catching"  enactment,  a  torrent  of 
abuse  broke  forth  that  would  have  been  discreditable  to  Billingsgate, 
much  less  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  speech  was  styled 
"the  ravings  of  a  maniac,"  and  "the  barking  of  a  puppy."  He  was 
charged  with  not  only  "  panting  for  the  experiment  of  black-skinned, 
flat-nosed,  and  woolly-headed  Senators,"  but  "  making  inflammatory 
harangues," and  '•counseling  forcible  resistance  to  law."  "Blood- 
shed and  murder  were  inevitable"  from  such  teachings,  and  *'upon 
your  hands,  sir,  must  rest  the  blood  ot  the  murdered  men,"  etc.  He 
was  remanded  by  one  Senator  to  "  isolated  infamy,"  and  by  another 
to  "  the  nadir  of  social  degi'adation  '' —  pronounced  the  "  scorn  of  all," 
"  the  sneaking,  sinuous,  snake-like  poltroon,"  etc.,  etc. 

Seward  came  in  for  a  share  of  this  outbui^st.  It  had  been  discovered 
by  this  time  that  he  had  once  made  even  a  more  appalling  speech  than 
the  one  referring  to  the  "  Higher  Law,"  that  he  had  told  the  people 
of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  in  1848: 

There  are  two  antagonistical  elements  of  society  in  America  —  Freedom  anxt^ 

Slavery.     J?'reedom  is  in  harmony'with  6xfr  system  orgovernment  and  with   I 
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th6  spirit  of  the  Age,  and  is,  therefore,  peanre  and  qaiesoent^  SlaveiyisiBeoft- 
flict  with  that  system,  with  justice,  and  with  humanitr.  and  is,  therefore^  or- 
ganized, defensire.  active,  and  perpetually  aggressiTe. 

•^  This  passage  was  solemnly  read  oat  with  tones  of  horror  and  gOBr 
tares  of  disgast  on  tho  floor  of  the  Senate.    Seward  listened  with  a 
smile,  placidly  remarking  to  a  bystander,  **  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
speech  at  the  time,  and  I  think  it  reads  very  well  now," 
The  doee  of  the  session  was  now  at  hand.    He  wrote: 

Even  my  friends  in  Boston  complain  of  my  having  praised  Hr.  Webster. 
They  cannot  see  that  I  can  afford  it.  How  much  of  the  misery  of  homaa  lUb 
is  derived  from  the  indulgence  of  wrath !  How  one  can  allow  the  tnomph  of 
such  a  man  in  a  political  question  to  render  him  unhappy  is  what  I  cannot 
understand. 

Solomon  Foot  says  you  must  meet  me  at  Troy  on  Wednesday  evening,  next 
week,  and  we  will  go  to  Rutland  by  railroad  on  Thursday  morning — the  day 
I  speak  there,  firing  along  as  many  as  you  please.  We  will  iest|  and  travel 
a  little. 

There  was  barely  time  when  tho  adjonmment  came  for  him  to 
hasten  to  Vermont  to  fulfill  his  engagement.  This  was  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  State  Agricnltaral  fair  to  be  held  at  Rutland.  It  was  a 
relief  from  long  confinement,  and  a  change  of  scene  that  brought  him 
among  a  people  of  congenial  sympathies. 

''Longer  than  I  can  recollect,"  he  said,  in  opening  his  address, 
'*  my  hopes  for  my  country  and  mankind  have  had  their  anchorage  in 
the  ever-widening  prevalence  of  those  maxims  of  political  justice  and 
equal  liberty,  which  have  been  always  maintained  with  unyielding  con- 
stancy in  this  State,  the  Tyrol  of  America."  Taking  for  his  text  the 
query  of  Horace,  ''Whether  my  farm  or  I  be  cultured  best  ?"  he  made 
the  improvement  of  farms  and  farmers  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  He 
combated  at  some  length  the  prejudice,  which,  at  that  time,  was  still 
strong  among  farmers,  against  "  book-learned"  farmers  or  agricultu- 
ral science  and  schools.  Then  pointing  out  the  essentially  important 
part  which  the  American  farmer  has  to  play,  he  said  : 

In  nearly  all  civilized  States,  those  who  cultivated  the  soil  have  constituted 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  The  chief  control  of  government,  it 
would  seem,  should  have  been  vested  in  them.  Yet  in  truth,  they  have  never, 
since  the  age  of  patriarchs,  attained  such  control,  except  just  here  and  just  now. 
In  Great  Britain  they  are  overbalanced  by  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  priv- 
ileged classes.  In  France  they  are  ruled  alternately  by  the  city  population 
and  the  army.  In  Germany  by  the  army.  In  parts  of  Italy  by  the  Church;  and 
in  Russia  they  arc  slaves.  It  has  always  been  otherwise  here.  Farmers  planted 
these  colonies,  all  of  them,  and  organized  their  governments.     They  were  the 
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farmers  who  reorganized  the  several  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
established  them  all  on  the  principles  of  e<^uality  and  atftliation.  In  every 
State,  and  in  the  whole  Cnion.  thev  constitute  the  broad  electoral  facultv,  and 
by  their  preponderating  sulfrages,  the  vast  and  complex  machine  is  perpetually 
sustained  and  kept  in  regular  motion.  The  more  intelligent  and  patriotic  they 
become,  the  more  effective  will  be  their  control,  and  the  wiser  their  direction 
of  the  Government. 

Betuming  home  he  found  a  letter  from  George  E.  Baker  of  Wil- 
liamsburgh^  sajing : 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  well  as 
to  your  reputation,  might  be  done  in  bringing  out  a  volume  containing  a  se- 
lection of  your  speeches,  etc.  I  do  not  suggest  this  publication  for  any  politi- 
cal or  partisan  objects.  My  object  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject,  at  the 
instance  of  some  friends,  was  to  ascertain  whether  you  would  have  any  serious 
objections  to  having  such  a  compilation  published. 

Having  some  leisure  at  command,  I  would  willingly  take  the  responsibility 
and  labor  of  preparing  and  superintending  the  publication.  I  would  have  it 
simply  a  compilation  without  comment,  and  but  a  brief  introduction.  I  should 
design  it  for  service  in  the  cause  of  justice,  humanity,  and  truth,  and  nothing 
«lse. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  volumes  of  "Seward's 
Works/'  preceded  by  a  memoir,  which,  with  Mr.  Baker,  was  a  labor 
of  love  and  patriotism. 

When  the  Presidential  nominations  were  made  in  June,  some  hope 
was  entertained  by  the  Whigs  of  success  in  the  campaign.  But  as  the 
election  drew  near,  this  hope  grew  less  and  less.  General  Scott,  the 
Whig  nominee,  was  the  choice  of*  the  anti-compromise  Whigs.  But 
he  was  handicapped  by  the  platform,  which  unequivocally  pledged  the 
party's  approval  and  support  of  that  "Great  Adjustment."  Both 
wings  of  the  party  had  acquiesced  in  the  result  at  Baltimore.  But 
the  anti-slavery  Whigs  were  disgusted  with  the  platform,  and  the 
Administration  Whigs,  having  secured  an  indorsement  of  their  ''Com- 
promise," cared  little  about  the  candidates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats  were  manifestly  gaining  in 
popular  favor  as  their  prospects  of  success  improved.  At  the  South, 
they  claimed  to  be  more  reliable  than  Whigs  could  be  in  defense  of 
the  rights  of  slave-holders.  At  the  North,  the  great  bulk  of  the  j 
"Free  Soil"  organization  had  melted  away.  Some  of  the  "men  of  1 
'48"  stood  firm  in  their  doctrines,  and  lield  a  "Free  Soil  Democratic  ! 
Convention  "  at  Pittsburgh  in  August,  where  khey  denounced  the  Com-  \ 
promise,  declared  slavery  to  be  "a  sin  and  a  crime,"  and  nominated  j 
John  P.  Hale  for  President,  with  George  W.  Julian  for  Vice-Presi-       ! 
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dene  Bnt  tbey  could  ooanc  on  only  a  small  foUowing  in  fhe  Hortti^ 
none  ut  all  in  the  Soath. 
Election  duy  came  and  passed  off  qaietly.  The  next  moming^s 
news  showed  that  the  Whigs  had  encountered  what  Weed  called  a 
''Waterloo  defeat."  Twenty-aeven  States  had  given  majorities  for 
Pierce  and  King.  Only  foar  —  Massachusetts,  Vermont^  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee — had  gone  for  Scott  and  Graham.  It  was  asid,  with 
tmth  as  well  as  wit,  that  the  Whig  party  had  ''died  of  an  attempt  t» 
swallow  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law." 


CHAPTEE  XXVL 
1852-1853. 

The  Intemgniim.    Honors  to  the  lleniory  of  Webster.    Clayton  nnd  Tftylor. 

The  "Monroe  Doctrine.'*    American  Cooinieree.    A  PrcdictioB.    InaagnratlOB  of 
President  Pierce.    Ererett  in  the  Senate.    Mrs.  FOlmore.    Cabinet  Diaeoida. 

WASHDTOTOir,  Nctmnher  2Q,  18M. 

On  arriving  here,  we  found  and  took  ^p  oor  lodgings  at  the  National.  This 
great  caravansary  is  quiet  as  a  watering  place  out  of  season.  We  went  to 
church  this  morning  and  heard  Dr.  Butler  preaching  a  very  sensible  discourse. 

At  Philadelphia,  I  called  on  Mrs.  James  Watson  Webb,  who  was  visiting  a 
sister  there,  and  paid  my  long-deferred  debt  of  attention  to  my  young  name* 
sake  —  a  beautiful,  bright  boy  be  is,  comely  to  look  upon,  and  modest  and 
gentle  like  his  mother.' 

Baymond  wrote  him  from  New  York: 

Was  there  ever  such  a  deluge  since  Noah^s  time  I  I  can  see  no  resurrectioii 
for  the  Whig  party  at  aueh. 

I  am  surprised,  but  gratified,  to  hear  you  say  that  you  like  any  thing  in  the 
Times  since  the  election,  because  I  greatly  feared  that  my  conviction  of  the 
actual  state  of  facts  might  not  jump  with  either  the  judgment  or  wishes  of  my 
friends.  I  shall  seek  now  to  navigate  the  Times  into  a  position  of  independent 
thought  and  speech,  being  moderate  and  conservative,  but  making  progress 
always,  as  I  hope,  toward  beneficent  ends.  I  think  it  quite  likely  I  shall 
often  need  the  charitable  constructions  of  my  friends,  and,  therefore,  bespeak 
yours  in  advance. 

Once  in  four  years  comes  a  pause  in  the  political  system.  The 
interval  between  the  election  of  a  President  in  November  and  his 
inauguration  in  March  is  a  sort  of  interregnum.  The  issues  which 
have  stirred  the  popular  heart  during  four  years  are  settled;  those 
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that  are  to  come  during  the  next  four  have  not  yet  been  developed. 
60  there  is  a  lull  in  debate,  a  truce  after  strife.  The  outgoing  Presi- 
dent has  more  peace  and  leisure;  the  incoming  one  is  already  be- 
leaguered by  office-seekers.  The  press  describes  to  eager  readers  his 
house,  his  home,  his  history,  his  habits,  and  surroundings,  and  specu- 
lates boldly  in  regard  to  his  i)robable  policy.  Washington  society  is 
tinged  with  a  shade  of  regret  at  parting  with  old  friends,  and  moved 
with  pleasurable  excitement  in  welcoming  new  ones.  ''The  King  is 
dead  —  long  live  the  King! " 

No  grave  questions  came  up  in  the  Senate  at  its  opening  in  Decem- 
ber, 1852.  There  were  two  contested  seats,  those  of  Dixon  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Yulee  of  Florida.  Decisions  upon  them  would  establish 
precedents  for  future  action.  Seward  participated  in  the  debates  on 
each.  The  event  of  chief  interest  in  December  was  the  day  of  funeral 
honors  to  Webster.  He  died  in  October,  at  Marshfield,  and  Edward 
Everett  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Secretary  of  State. 
The  tributes  to  his  memory  in  the  Senate  were  feeling  and  eloquent. 
The  Senators  of  both  parties  realized  that  this  was  the  last  of  those 
three  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  ''giants  in  debate" — Calhoun, 
Clay,  and  Webster. 

Seward's  remarks  embraced  a  sketch  of  Webster's  character  that 
may  be  in  part  reproduced  here: 

• 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  man  of  warm  and  earnest  affections  in  all  domestic 
and  social  relations.  His  conversation,  letters,  and  speeches  have  made  us 
familiar  with  the  very  pathways  about  his  early  mountain  home.  Nor  are  we 
strangers  at  Marshfield.  We  know,  almost  as  well  as  we  know  our  own,  the 
children  reared  there,  fondly  loved  and  early  lost;  the  servants  bought  from 
bondage  and  held  by  the  stronger  chains  of  gratitude ;  the  careful  steward, 
always  active,  yet  never  hurried ;  the  reverent  neighbor,  always  welcome,  yet 
never  obtrusive ;  and  the  ancient  fisherman,  ever  ready  for  the  sports  of  the 
sea;  and  we  meet  on  every  side  the  watchful  friends  whom  no  frequency  of 
disappointment  can  discourage,  and  whom  even  the  death  of  their  great  patron 
cannot  all  at  once  disengage  from  efforts  which  know  no  balancing  of  proba- 
bilities nor  reckoning  of  cost  to  secure  his  elevation  to  the  first  honors  of  the 
republic. 

They  err  who  say  that  Daniel  Webster  was  cold  and  passionless.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  little  enthusiasm,  but  he  was  nevertheless  earnest  and  sincere,  as 
well  as  calm;  and,  therefore,  he  was  both  discriminating  and  comprehensive  in 
his  affections.  He  was  cheerful  and,  on  becoming  occasions,  joyous,  and  even 
mirthful;  but  lie  was  habitually  engaged  in  profound  studies  on  great  affairs. 
He  was,  moreover,  constitutionally  fearful  of  the  dangers  of  popular  passion  and 
prejudice ;  and  so,  in  public  walk,  conversation,  and  debate,  he  was  grave  and 
serious,  even  to  solemnity,  yet  he  never  desponded.  He  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  philosophy  of  his  own,  and  to  have  made  it  the  rule  and  guide  of  his  life. 
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Thac  philosophy  consisted  in  impronng  his  powera  and  his  tastes  so  that  he 
miqhc  apprecisite  whaterer  was  good  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  and  attain 
to  whatever  was  excellent  in  conduct.  He  had  accurate  perceptions  of  the 
qualities  iind  relations  of  things.  He  orerralued  nothing  that  was  common, 
and  undervalued  nothing  that  was  useful  or  even  omamentaL  His  land%  his 
cattle,  and  cquiimge,  his  dwelling,  and  apparel,  his  letters,  arguments,  and 
orations  —  every  thing  that  he  had,  every  thing  that  he  made,  erery  thing  that 
he  did,  was  as  far  as  possible  fit,  complete,  perfect.  He  thought  decorona 
forms  necessary  for  preserving  whatever  was  substantial  or  valuable  in  poKtica, 
in  morals,  and  even  in  religion.  In  his  regard  order  was  the  first  law  and 
peace  the  chief  blessing  of  the  earth  as  they  are  of  Heaven.  Therefore,  while 
he  desired  justice  and  loved  liberty,  he  reverenced  law  as  the  first  divinity  of 
States  and  society. 

Daniel  Webster  was  ambitions,  but  his  ambition  was  generally  subordinate 
to  conventional  forms,  and  always  to  the  Constitution.  He  aspired  to  place 
and  preferment,  but  not  for  mere  exercise  of  political  power,  and  still  less  for 
pleasurable  indulgences,  and  only  for  occasions  to  save  or  serve  his  country, 
and  for  the  fame  which  such  noble  actions  might  bring. 

Whatever  else  concerning  him  has  been  controverted  by  anybody,  the  fifty 
thousand  lawyers  of  the  United  States  conceded  to  him  an  unapproachable 
supremacy  at  the  Bar.  Where  others  studied  laboriously,  he  meditated  in- 
tensely. Wlierc  othera  appealed  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  courts  and 
juries,  he  addressed  only  their  understandings.  He  studied  no  art  and  practiced 
no  action.  Nor  did  he  form  himself  by  any  admitted  model.  He  had  neither 
the  directness  and  vehemence  of  Demosthenes,  nor  the  fullness  and  fiow  of 
Cicero,  nor  the  intenseness  of  Milton,  nor  the  magnificence  of  Burke.  It  was 
happy  for  him  that  he  had  not.  The  temper  and  tastes  of  his  age  and  country 
required  eloquence  different  from  all  these,  and  they  found  it  in  the  pure  logicy 
and  the  vigorous  yet  massive  rhetoric,  which  constituted  the  style  of  Daniel 
"Webster. 

Daniel  Webster,  although  a  statesman,  did  not  aim  to  be  either  a  popular  or 
a  parliamentary  leafier.  He  left  common  affairs,  and  questions  to  others,  and 
reserved  himself  for  the  great  and  infrequent  occasions  which  seemed  to  in- 
volve the  prosperity  or  the  continuance  of  the  republic.  His  proper  and 
highest  place  was  here,  where  there  was  field  and  scope  for  his  philosophy  and 
his  eloquence  —  here,  among  the  equal  representatives  of  equal  States,  which 
were  at  once  to  be  held  together,  and  to  be  moved  on,  in  the  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  power. 

Seward's  retimrks  brought  him  a  letter  from  Theodore  Parker,  to 
whom  he  wrote  in  reply: 

IIo  was  for  justice  and  for  freedom,  but  above  all  for  //iw,  for  authority. 
Wl.ilo  he  was  for  *' Liberty  and  Union,"  he  was  for  Union  more  than  for 
Liberty.  In  contlict  with  him  always,  and  yet  always  or  generally  having  his 
respect  or  kindness,  I  was  determined  while  he  lived  to  bear  with  his  im- 
patience; and  I  could  not  consent,  after  the  death  of  the  Lion,  to  seem  willing 
to  bo  un^(»norous  to  his  memory. 
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Among  the  debates  in  January,  18o3,  was  one  on  the  Olayton-Bnl- 
wer  Treaty.  Some  Senators  hud  accused  General  Tavlor  and  liis 
Secretary  of  State  of  misrepresenting  the  character  of  that  treaty. 
Seward,  in  refutation  of  the  charge,  pointed  to  documentary  evidence 
on  the  files  of  the  Senate,  and  closed  by  saying: 

Whatever  else  might  have  been  the  errors  or  misfortunes  of  that  Adminis- 
tration, want  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
distinguished  chief  was  not  one  of  them.  They  stood  together  firmly,  undi- 
vided, and  inseparable  to  the  last. 

Those  who  have  profited  by  political  changes  consequent  on  that  sad  event, 
may  listen  unmoved  to  the  censures  which  for  two  years  past  have  howled,  and 
still  are  howling  equally  around  the  Secretary  of  State  iu  his  retirement,  and 
dver  the  veteran  and  war-exhausted  President  in  his  grave.  Let  me,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  some  humble  portion  of  their  confidence,  and  knew  their 
fidelity  to  each  other,  and  to  their  country,  perform,  though  it  may  be  alone, 
the  duty  of  vindicating  them  against  the  clamors  of  prejudice  and  error. 

A  few  days  later  brought  an  occasion  for  a  similar  defense  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  His  position  on  the 
'Olonroe  Doctrine**  having  been  questioned,  Seward  proceeded  to 
show  what  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  much  talked  about,  but  little 
understood,  really  was: 

There  are  two  propositions  arising  out  of  our  interests  in  and  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  are  admitted  by  all  our  statesmen.  One  of  them  is.  that 
the  safety  of  the  Southern  States  requires  a  watchful  jealousy  of  the  presence 
of  European  powers  on  the  American  continent;  and  the  other  is,  that  the 
tendency  of  commercial  and  political  events  invites  the  United  States  to  assume 
and  exercise  a  paramount  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nations  situated  in  this 
hemisphere  against  the  possible  combinations  of  Europe. 

Ho  then  quoted  from  Monroe's  message  of  December,  1823,  the 
memorable  ptissage: 

"The  American  continents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  power.  And. while  existing  rights  should 
be  respected,  the  safety  of  the  United  States  requires  them  to  announce  that 
no  future  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  their  consent,  be  planted  or  estab- 
lished  in  any  part  of  the  North  American  continent." 

This  is  what  is  called  here  and  elsewhere  "the  Monroe  Doctrine."  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun  were  then  members,  chief  members,  of 
Monroe^s  Administration.  John  Quincy  Adams  afterward  acknowledged  that 
he  was  author  of  that  doctrine  or  policy ;  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  on  the  15th 
of  May,  1848,  in  the  Senate  fully  testified  on  that  point. 

Passing  from  the  historical  to  the  prospective  question,  he  outlined 
his  own  ideas  of  a  fitting  continental  policy: 
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Toa  ue  alraadj  the  great  condnental  power  of  Aneriea.  But  doee  theft 
concent  youl  I  trust  it  does  not.  You  went  the  coauneroe  of  tiie  worid, 
which  is  the  empire  of  the  world.  This  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  on  the  Ameri* 
can  lakes,  nor  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  nor  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  bat  on  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  its  islands  and  continents.  Open  up  a  highway  thraogh 
your  country  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Put  your  domain  under  col- 
tiyadon,  and  your  ten  thousand  wheels  of  manufacture  in  motion.  Multiply 
your  ships  and  send  them  forth.  The  nation  that  draws  most  from  the  earth, 
and  fabricates  the  most,  and  sells  the  most  to  foreign  nations,  must  be^  and 
will  be,  the  great  power  of  the  earth. 

Among  other  measares  for  the  adTancement  of  commerce,  wore  re- 
visions  of  the  tonnage  daties;  the  increase  of  moil  facilities  with 
Europe;  protection  to  inyentors;  the  registry  of  American  ships;  the 
ship  canal  at  Niagara;  protection  of  American  citizens  abroad;  im- 
provement of  the  warehousing  system;  inspection  of  steamboats  and 
their  life-saving  appliances,  and  the  construction  of  telegraph  and  rafl- 
way  to  the  Pacific 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  had  offered  resolntiona,  im- 
pliedly threatening  Mexico  for  an  alleged  breach  of  faith  in  legaid  to 
Tehnantepec  Seward,  commenting  npon  these  resolntions,  said  ihej 
were  ''vague  in  their  language.  Bnt  they  look  toward,  although 
they  do  not  distinctly  point  at,  some  measure  of  hostility,  of  reprisal, 
or  of  war."  He  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions,  one  de- 
claring that ''  the  United  States  cannot  suspend  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations with  Mexico,  without  tendering  that  power,  or  waiting  a  reason- 
able time  to  receive  from  it,  an  offer  of  arbitration,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.'' 

Adverting  to  the  fact  that  'Hhe  conntry  needed  communication 
with  the  Pacific,"  he  said: 

You  want  first  and  most  a  communication  which  shall  bind  New  Orleans 
and  Washington  and  New  York  on  the  Atlantic  with  San  Francisco  on  the 
Pacific.  The  safety  of  our  country,  the  safety  of  its  Pacific  possessions,  de- 
mands such  a  communication ;  not  over  oceans  and  through  a  foreign  territory, 
but  inland  nnd  altogether  through  your  own  country.  This  is  the  communi- 
cation across  the  continent  which  you  want. 

A  noticeable  prediction,  at  this  session^  whs  that  in  his  speech 
against  the  proposal  to  suspend  the  duty  on  foreign  railroad  iron. 
After  showing  how  the  reckless  railway  extension  needed  check,  rather 
than  encouragement,  he  said: 

What  happened  in  England  on  a  like  occasion?  A  great  railway  king  pro* 
jected  railroads  all  over  the  island,  and  much  capital  was  invested  in  them.  All 
at  once  the  bubble  was  pricked,  and  the  whole  enterprise  collapsed,  bringing 
on  general  stagnation  and  bankruptcy.    This  is  the  tendency  of  things  here 
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now.  I  am  not  by  habit  a  croaker,  but  £  caa  see  that,  uuiess  the  Xationai 
Government  shall  act  so  as  to  restrain,  rather  than  encourage  and  stimulate, 
this  excessive  spirit  of  speculation  in  railroad  investments,  just  such  a  collapse 
will  happen  here. 

This  prediction  was  verified  when  the  inflation  was  brought  to  a 
sadden  stop  by  the  financial  crash  of  1857. 

Among  the  measures  to  which  .ho  gave  hearty  support  was  the  ap- 
propriation asked  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water  to  Washington 
from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  his  constant  habit  to 
favor  measures  for  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the 
national  capital.  He  deemed  it  a  duty  Congress  owed  to  the  country 
at  large,  since  the  whole  country  had  a  common  interest  and  pride  in 
its  seat  of  government.  The  feeling  was  unmixed  with  any  pei'sonal 
interest,  for  he  never  owned  a  foot  of  real  estate  in  the  District. 

Two  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  he  took  the  floor  on  the 
Texas  Debt  question.  Opposed  always  to  any  thing  like  repudiation, 
he  advocated  its  settlement.  His  speech  was  a  resume  of  the  history 
of  the  debt,  its  origin,  the  action  of  Congress,  and  the  present  obliga- 
tions resting  respectively  upon  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  same  day  came  up  a  question,  deemed  at  the  time  of  minor 
importance,  but  destined  subsequently  to  convulse  the  country.  A 
bill  had  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Territories  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Territorial  Government  in  what  was  known  as  "the 
Platte  Country,"  to  be  called  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Doug- 
las made  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  proceed  to  its  consideration.  The 
next  day  he  again  proposed  it,  but  the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  majority  of  six.  It  was  defeated  by  the  votes  of  Southern  Senators, 
whoso  ground  of  opposition  was  understood  to  be  that  they  appre- 
hended such  a  Territory  might  ultimately  become  a  free  State. 

Now  came  the  4th  of  March.  "With  it  came  the  expiration  of  the 
Thirty-second  Congress,  and  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore. 
The  new  Democratic  Administration  was  duly  inaugurated,  Franklin 
Pierce  taking  the  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands 
of  eager  and  enthusiastic  partisans.  Washington  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing. All  the  offices  of  the  Government  were  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  dominant  party,  and  applicants  for  all  of  them  flocked  to  th^ 
oapital.  For  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  if  no  public  business  could  be 
transacted.  The  White  House  and  the  departments  were  overborne 
by  the  tremendous  rush.  A  special  session  of  the  Senate  was  called, 
in  order  to  take  action  on  the  President's  nominations.  Among  the 
new  Senators  who  now  took  their  seats,  were  two  of  the  ex-Secretaries 
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of  Stace  —  ^lassocliusects  having  sent  Edward  Everett  and  Delaware 

John  M.  Cluvtoii. 

vie  ward  wrote  : 

JIareh  17. 

ThU  morning  I  have  read  Clayton^s  speech.  It  is  a  powerful  one.  I  think 
that  Clayton  would  have  done  wisely  by  leaving  the  wliole  subject  until  next 
session.  But  I  shall  tay  no  such  thing  here.  I  have  seen  enough  of  fault-find- 
ing to  be  well  cured  of  it. 

Mr.  Baker  brought  mc  his  last  proofs  in  New  York,  and  I  have  revised  thenu 

It  is  a  fine  book.      The  view  of  the  house  is  admirable,  and  so  is  the  memoir, 

as  revised  by  Mr.  Ripley.* 

Mdreh  18. 

The  blue  birds  are  gathering  the  seeds  and  crumbs  in  our  court-yard,  and 
we  are  in  the  very  burst  of  spiing. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  President  or  Cabinet,  nor  have  I  seen  the  Whig  here  that 
has.  The  pressure  of  office-seekers  is  reported  as  crushing  3Ir.  Pierce's  health* 
To-day  Mr.  Everett  speaks,  and  he  will  speak  well,  of  course. 

Jfat-eh  30. 

Mrs.  Fillmore  died  of  pneumonia  this  morning.  Within  her  circle  at  Wil- 
lard's,  this  was  apprehended  several  days.  But  the  intelligence  broke  upon 
the  public  with  surprise.  So  soon  are  even  the  tenants  of  the  White  House 
forgotten  by  society-at-large,  when  they  have  given  place  to  new-comers.  I 
heard  of  the  event  on  the  street,  and  went  immediately  to  Willard's,  wheri)  I 
sent  my  card  to  3[r.  Fillmore.  They  told  me  Mrs.  Fish  was  there  doing  all 
that  she  could.  I  went  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  examined  the  records  to 
ascertain  what  custom  or  propriety  required  to  be  done. 

I  found  the  proceedings  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  I 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  in  words  nearly  the  same  with  those  on 
that  other  occasion.  Meantime  Mr.  Fish  came  in  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  at  Willard's.  Mr.  Fillmore's  wishes  were  that  there  might  be  no  parade 
or  ostentation,  but  that  the  friends  of  the  family  would  gratify  them  by  at- 
tending their  departure  with  the  remains  from  Willard's  to  the  depot  at  six 
to-morrow  morning. 

I  went  from  the  Capitol,  taking  Sumner  along,  to  introduce  me  to  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  who  graciously  condescended  to  receive  us,  on  our  names  being 
taken  up  by  Edward,  as  an  exceptional  case  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  I 
^  shall  say  at  once  that  the  President  has  a  very  winning  way  in  his  manners. 
^  Anil  when  I  reach  home  I  shall  tell  you  what  else  T  think  of  him.  I  will  barely 
say  now  that  Sumner  is  by  no  means  sure  that  there  is  not  a  deep  depth  under 
the  graceful  exterior.     The  President  gave  us  the  agreeable  information  that 

we  should  be  detained  here  all  next  week.  I 

April  1. 

The  troubles  within  begin  to  leak  out  and  confirm  what  was  expected  about 

Cushing  and  ^larcy  —  that  the  relations  between  those  two  members  are  thos^ 

•  The  first  three  volumes  of  •*  The  Works  of  William  H.  Seward,"  edited  by  Geor^    a. 
Baker,  and  published  by  Redficld,  are  liere  alluded  to. 


■>. 
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of  rivniry  and  ill-will.  I  was  slow  to  believe  that  a  Cabinet  could  have  beea 
constructed  with  a  certainty  of  sucii  division  to  occur  so  soon.  Yet  what  else 
could  we  expect  \     The  (^uarrci  begins  to  rcucli  Senators. 

April  3. 

Tlie  President  is  intent  on  fusing  all  the  factions  of  his  party,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, after  a  brief  struggle  of  opponents,  has  concuned.  It  leaves  our  **  Silver 
Grays"  in  a  forlorn  condition.  They  are  now  the  only  faction  who  stand  on 
the  principle  of  proscribing  men  for  having  disapproved  the  compromises.  I  ' 
think  it  will  result  in  opening  anew  and  wider  than  before  the  strife  between 
the  *•  Hunkers  "  and  the  **  Barn-Burners  "  in  New  York. 

When  the  **  Free  Soilers  **  were  assailed  in  the  Senate,  and  Diz  sought  to  be 
proscribed,  they  had  not  a  word  for  him.  I  spoke  for  his  confirmation.  The 
debate  may  be  published. 

Mr.  Pulszky  is  here  yet,  wanting  to  see  Marcy  and  the  President.  He  will  get 
soothing  words,  but  notliing  else.  The  Administration  will  go  on  in  the  way 
of  its  predecessor. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
1863.^ 

Summer  Life  at  Aubom.  Colonel  Bowen.  A  Visit  to  Scenes  of  Andre's  Capture  and 
Execution.  The  Crimean  War.  Address  at  Columbus.  "  The  Destiny  of  America." 
Letters  to  Theodore  Parker.  Address  before  the  American  Institute.  "  The  True  Basis 
of  American  Independence.'*  Democratic  Factions.  ''Hards"  and  ''Softs."  Rise 
of  the  "Know-Notbing"  Party.      "Have  You  Seen  Sam?"  . 

After  the  winter's  confinement  at  Washington,  Seward  found  the- 
summer  life  at  Auburn  especially  enjoyable.  He  rose  usually  at  six,  and 
liked  either  a  walk  in  the  garden  or  a  canter  on  horse-back  of  a  mile 
or  two  before  breakfast.  Then  meeting  the  family  at  table  he  would 
tell  them  what  new  flower  was  in  bloom,  what  fruit  had  ripened, 
what  birds  had  come,  and  how  they  were  occupied,  what  change  or 
improvement  he  found  in  the  village  streets  or  on  the  country  roads. 
After  a  cigar  and  the  morning  paper,  he  would  go  to  his  old  writings 
chair  in  the  bay-window  of  the  tower,  and  here  write  his  letters  and 
study  law-cases  or  public  addresses.  When  visitors  called,  they  were 
shown  in  here.  If  the  day  was  raw  and  cool,  there  would  be  an  open 
fire  to  sit  by.  If  it  was  bright  and  warm,  he  would  invite  them  to  walk 
with  liim  to  the  vine-covered  seat  at  the  end  of  the  long  garden  walk 
and  continue  the  conversation  there.  Sometimes  the  visitors  would  be 
so  frequent,  and  the  visits  so  long,  that  he  would  find  it  necessary  ta 
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supplement  his  daT's-work  by  oontinoing  his  stndieB  till  late  at  night. 
The  papers  in  his  cases  wonld  be  sent  to  the  law-offioe  to  be  copied. 
His  personal  correspondence  he  would  condnct,  sometimes  with  his 
own  hands,  sometimes  with  die  aid  of  a  copyist  or  secretary. 

He  liked  to  pnsh  his  work  vigoronsly  and  with  dispatdi,  so  as  to 
finish  whateTcr  might  be  on  hand,  and  then  take  a  day  for  recreation 
by  some  ezcnrsion.  With  his  family,  or  some  friend  or  neighbor,  he 
woald  drive  to  the  Owasco  or  Cayaga  lake  and  spend  the  day  in  boa^ 
ing  or  fishing.  Or  ho  wonld  take  a  longer  diiTe  to  Skaneatelee, 
Aurora,  Elbridge,  or  some  other  Tillage  in  the  Tioinity, — call  upon 
acquaintances  there,  and  return  at  night-falL  In  the  CTening,  when 
not  at  work,  he  liked  a  rubber  of  whist  and  conversation  or  reading 
till  bed-time. 

Auburn  was  rapidly  taking  on  the  dimensions  and  habits  of  a  city; 
but  it  still  retained  enough  of  rural  character  to  be  an  attractire 
summer  residence.  It  had  a  very  agreeable  social  circle,  and -friends 
from  New  York  and  Albany  would  stop  over  a  train  or  a  day  on  their 
way  to  Niagara  or  the  West  Western  acquaintances  wonld  make  like 
pause  on  their  eastward  journeys.  Though  having  litUe  leisure  he 
contrived  to  find  time,  in  the  course  of  a  season,  for  a  good  deal  of 
reading.  Old  and  standard  authors  he  preferred  to  any  literary 
novelties.  He  would  devote  his  spare  moments,  for  a  week  or  two, 
to  some  poet,  philosopher,  or  historian,  and  then  take  up  another. 
Chancer  and  Spencer,  Ben  Jonson  and  Ariosto,  were  among  his  favo- 
rites at  this  period.  Of  the  English  essayists  he  liked  Sidney  Smith, 
Macaulay,  Mackintosh,  Jeffrey,  and  Carlyle.  Prescott*s  histories  he 
read  as 'fast  as  they  came  out.  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy, 
Lieber's  Political  Ethics,  Burke's  Speeches,  and  Tooke's  *'  Diversions 
of  Parley,"  he  read  over  more  than  once.  The  volumes  contain  many 
passages  marked  by  him  in  pencil.^  Usually  they  are  philosophical 
truths  in  relation  to  government  Occasionally  there  is  a  passage  in 
tbem  marked  by  Charles  Sumner,  with  whom  frequent  conversations 
occurred  on  this  class  of  topics. 

On  Sundays,  when  at  home,  he  alwavs  went  to  the  morning  service 
at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  member. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cressey  was  at  this  time  the  rector.  '•'  Fort  Hill,"  the  wooded 
height  overlooking  the  town  and  containing  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
Indian  fortification,  had  now  been  made  a  cemetery.  A  family  burial- 
plot  had  been  selected  under  the  shade  of  some  great  trees  on  the 
western  slope.  Here  Judge  Miller  was  interred,  and  the  remains  of 
other  relatives  were  brought  from  the  old  church-yard.  To  this  spot 
-was  a  customary  walk  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.     About  this  period  he 
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begun  a  new  enterprise  destined  to  occupy  much  of  his  subsequent 
time  and  attention.  Judge  Miller  hud  left  to  his  two  daughters  an 
orchard  and  some  meadows  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The 
establishment  of  factories  near  by^  on  the  Owasco,  had  created  a  de- 
maud  for  houses  for  the  operatives.  Seward  looked  over  the  ground^ 
and  after  some  thought,  matured  a  plan  which  would  give  them  cheap 
and  comfortable  homes,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  gradually 
render  the  Miller  property  valuable.  He  had  the  land  surveyed,  bought 
a  similar  plot  adjoioing  it,  and  then  divided  the  whole  into  village  lots,, 
each  containing  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  These  he  offered  for  sale  —  ad- 
Tancing  to  the  purchaser  money  to  build  a  house,  and  giving  him 
fifteen  years  in  which  to  pay  the  loan,  in  monthly  installments.  These 
installments  would  be  no  more  than  the  rent  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  inferior  accommodations  in  a  tenement-house.  The  plan  looked 
attractive,  yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  first  man  could  be  found 
bold  enough  to  embark  in  so  novel  an  enterprise.  After  tlie  first, 
others  came  rapidly.  The  houses,  at  the  outset,  were  plain,  square, 
wooden  buildings  in  the  center  of  a  grass-plot  or  potato-patch.  But 
the  owners  soon  began  to  improve  them.  Trees  and  flower-beds, 
porches,  verandas,  and  vine-clad  bay-windows  began  to  appear  on  one 
after  another.  Those  of  the  purchasers  who  had  thrift  and  health, 
were  usually  able  to  pay  off  their  debt  long  before  the  allotted  time 
and  so  became  owners  in  fee-simple  of  property  that  would  sell  for 
twice  what  it  had  cost  them.  The  project  was  one  that  exactly  suited 
his  business  habits.  It  was  not  at  all  speculative,  but  a  safe  real  estate 
investment;  and  at  the  same  time,  one  that  benefited  his  neighbors 

and  beautified  the  town. 

»   

During  this  summer  he  wrote  home: 

June  10,  1853. 

Cheerful  and  well,  thanks  to  the  relaxation  of  a  visit  to  Bowen's  quiet  home 
on  the  Hudson.  On  Friday  morning  we  rode  up  the  Albany  road  to  Tarry- 
*  town,  and  there  we  stopped  and  examined  the  place  by  the  road-side  where 
the  captors  of  Major  Andre  lay  when  they  were  disturbed  by  the  trampling  of 
the  horse  on  which  he  was  escaping  toward  the  Vulturey  on  the  bridge  across 
the  rivulet,  that  is  now  conveyed  underground.  With  maps  and  descriptions 
in  our  hand  we  traced  the  progress  of  the  unfortunate  man  and  of  his  captors. 

After  dinner  Bowen  was  inspired  to  execute  with  me  a  long-cherished  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  scene  where  the  romantic  career  of  Andre  came  to  its  sad 
and  painful  close.  Taking  young  Miss  Oothout  with  us,  we  went  down  to 
Dobbs  Ferry  and  signaled  to  the  opposite  bank  for  a  boat,  which  came  over, 
and  after  an  hour,  landed  us  on  the  western  bank,  just  at  the  place  where  the 
wall  of  the  Palisades  lifts  itself  above  the  water.  A  boy,  a  covered  wa«ron, 
and  a  horse  of  twenty  years'  experience  were  at  the  door  after  some  delays, 
and  we  set  out  for  Tappan  village.     A  narrow,  winding  road  gradually  sur- 
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moonted  the  rocky  bftnkt  of  the  tiretj  and  w«  foand  ouwItibb  on  a  plaiflu  ridi 
bat  nidely  cultiTated. 

Riding  through  junglet  and  meadows,  we  saw  a  little  Tillage  sitnated  at  the 
foot  of  a  long  range  of  hills  with  a  single  spire.  On  the  bank  of  a  brook  was 
a  long  low  house  of  brick,  stone,  and  wood,  eridentij  very  aodent,  bat  In 
good  preservation.  This  was  Washington's  head-quarters  while  the  army  lay 
at  Tappan.  A  loquacioos  landlady  sixty  yean  old,  with  a  danghtar>iii4aw 
fair  to  look  upon  and  pleasant  to  talk  with,  met  us  at  the  door,  samiuded  by 
a  group  of  hM  a  dosen  as  pretty  children  as  CTcr  I  saw,  each  of  whom  canw 
up  to  be  kissed,  and  presented  lipa  and  faces  as  clean  as  the  china  ambitionaly 
displayed  in  the  doeet.  We  saw  relics  of  Washington  so  nnmeroos  and  ao 
profuse  that  we  were  obliged  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  The  old  lady  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  family  who  occupied  the  mansioa  when  it  was  the 
temporary  home  of  the  most  illustrious  man  the  world  hsf  yet  seen. 

After  leaving  the  house  and  crossing  the  brook,  flushed  from  the  open  gate 
of  a  small  mill,  we  turned  an  angle  in  the  road  and  came  into«  winding  street 
on  which  were,  perhaps,  some  thirty  or  forty  simple  dwellings.  Most  consplo- 
uous  among  them  was  the  tavern  of  the  place,  a  long  and  low  stone  hoose^ 
before  which  was  a  square  sign-board  bearing  the  inscription,  **76  House.** 
It  had  been  the  prison  of  Andre  while  he  was  detained  for  trial  and  execution. 
Although  it  had  been  repaired  and  in  part  renewed,  yet  the  bedroom  he  occn- 
pied  was  still  preserved  in  the  same  state  that  he  left  it.  A  few  rods  onward 
at  the  head  of  the  street  was  a  small  red  brick  church.  In  1S34  it  was  built 
to  replace  one  of  great  antiquity  that  stood  on  the  same  site  and  in  which  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  sat,  of  which  General  Oreene  and  General  Knox  were  mem* 
hers,  and  who  conducted  the  trial  simply  by  receiving  the  written  statement 
of  Andre  'vdthout  other  evidence.  Here  then  wss  the  scene  of  that  solemn 
investigation  as  to  what  should  be  the  punishment  of  the  captured  Briton, 
and  there  in  that  "  76  House  '*  he  had  awaited  the  result  of  Hamilton's  inter- 
position  with  Woshiugton,  aided  by  the  solicitations,  sophistry  and  threats 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  of  Arnold,  to  obtain  if  not  a  pardon,  at  least  the 
substitution  of  a  soldier's  punishment  for  the  ignominious  one  of  a  spy  and  a 
felon. 

Again  taking  our  wagon  we  moved  along  a  narrow  road  that  ascended  the 
hill  that  covered  the  village  on  the  east.  Fields  were  on  one  side  and  forests 
on  the  other.  Half  a  mile  brought  us  to  near  the  summit.  There  was  a  gate 
opening  into  a  field  covered  with  a  thrifty  peach -orchard,  and  a  grassy  lane 
led  along  a  rude  stone  fence. 

In  this  lane,  just  at  the  crown  of  the  hill,  we  found  a  huge  boulder-stone 
covering  a  hole  in  the  ground  filled  by  cobble-stones  and  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, cut  without  art  or  skill,  and  without  having  the  stone  chiseled  or  smoothed: 
**  Andre,  Executed  October  3rd.,  1780."  Here  was  the  grave  in  which  his  body 
was  deposited  as  a  felon  in  the  crisis  of  the  war.  and  from  which  forty  yenrs 
after  it  was  taken  up  and  conveyed,  when  peace  had  returned,  to  rest  as  the 
remains  of  a  hero,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  front 
of  the  grave,  in  full  view  of  a  broad  plain  stretching  away  for  miles  and 
bounded  only  by  the  Palisades,  was  the  place  of  execution.     I  mused  on  the 
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memories  of  these  things  ihnt  history  supplied  and  tradition  embellished, 
gathered  a  rose,  a.  stone,  und  slips  from  a  tree  that  stood  near  by  and  descended 
the  hill,  wound  our  way  through  the  opening  of  the  Palisades  to  the  river, 
entered  a  boat,  and  at  eight  o'clock  was  again  at  Bowcn's. 

This  summer  had  some  events  of  popular  interest.  The  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  or  '*  World's  Fair,"  had  been  opened  in  Reservoir 
Square,  New  York,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the  city  to  see  the  won- 
ders of  foreign  and  domestic  art.  Jullien's  "  Monster  Concerts,"  the 
pioneers  of  the  great  musical  festivals,  were  delighting  the  towns  by 
their  novelty.  Mrs.  Stowe's  story  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  was 
touching  a  cliord  in  the  populai*  heart  that  no  compromises  could  still, 
and  the  book  was  running  through  successive  editions,  was  read  and 
re-read,  quoted  and  dramatized. 

From  the  Old  World  were  coming  portents  of  a  great  conflict. 
The  war-cloud  had  been  gathering  blackness  all  summer,  and  by 
October  the  French  and  English  fleets  had  sailed  for  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  hostilities  had  begun  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the 
Czar. 

•  Seward  had  promised  his  Ohio  friends  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
their  new  "Capitol  University"  at  Columbus,  and  to  deliver  an  ora- 
tion. He  fulfilled  the  promise  on  the  14th  of  September.  The  ad- 
dress had  for  its  subject,  "The  Destiny  of  America,"  and  embodied 
the  results  of  long  thought  upon  his  favorite  theme.  He  began  by 
alluding  to  the  marvelous  growth  of  Ohio  and  the  West,  adding: 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  in  man^s  nature  to  be  content  with  present  attainment 
or  enjoyment.  You  say  to  me,  therefore,  with  excusable  impatience,  **Tell  us 
not  what  our  country  is,  but  what  she  shall  be.  Shall  her  greatness  increase? 
Is  she  immortal?  '* 

Proceeding  to  consider  all  probable  or  possible  dangers  from  within 
and  without  —  attempts  at  disunion,  foreign  wars,  social  decay,  etc., 
etc.,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  nation's  strength  and  stability 
were  not  likely  to  be  overthrown  and  that  its  material  progress  would 
continue.  Then  he  pointed  out  that  material,  and  even  intellectual 
progress  was  not  all  that  Americans  must  aim  for  —  they  owed  a  duty 
to  the  world  at  large.  He  quoted  the  solemn  injunction  with  which 
the  Revolutionary  Congress  closed  its  existence  : 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  America, 
that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  were  the  rights  of  human  nature. 

On  this  point,  he  showed  that  the  highest  and  most  important 
function  of  the  republic  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  was,  by  prac- 
tice, precept,  and  example,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind. 
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improTing  svBcems  of  goTemment,  and  mainc&miiig  and  eztandin; 
hnmon  rights. 
In  his  letters  to  Theodore  P&rker,  he  said  : 

I  thank  jou  rerj  sincerely  for  your  kind  expressions  of  approbstioii  of  the 
tone  of  my  discourse  at  Columbus.  It  seems  strangely  hard  that  I  should  be 
working  in  my  way,  while  you  are  woridnginyoor  own  bolder  and 
gctic  way  for  the  same  great  principlesi  and  yet,  thai  I  should  aefer : 
I  hope  it  will  not  always  be  so. 

I  took  my  latitude  and  longitude  first  from  Ifsssachusetts.  If  I 
seem  to  be  less  directly  in  the  right  way  to  the  port,  I  pray  you  to  remember 
how  the  lights  of  Hsssachusetts  hsTe  been  obscured,  and  what  Tiolent  gales  I 
hsTe  had  to  encounter  fhNn  that  quarter.  Of  one  thing  be  assured,  that  while 
I  am  quite  confident  of  progress,  I  look  to  you  and  your  uttirfisttie  in  Msssa- 
chusetts  to  open  the  way  where  masses  can  follow. 

As  soon  as  he  had  retained  from  Colnmbas  he  fonnd  there  wa» 
another  oration  to  be  prepared.  This  was  an  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institnte  in  New  York  at  the  annual  exhibition.  The  addreet 
was  deliyered  in  the  evening  of  October  20,  at  the  Tabernacle  on 
Broadway.  There  was  a  crowded,  and  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  an 
intelligent  auditory.  « 

His  topic  was  **  The  Tme  BasiB  of  American  Independence.'^  He 
said: 

We  are  bound  to  recommend  republican  institutions  to  the  acceptance  of 
other  nations.  Can  we  do  so  if  we  are  content  to  be  no  wiser,  no  more  rirtu- 
ous,  no  more  useful  to  humanity,  than  those  to  whom  such  institutions  are 
denied?  Neither  man  nor  nation  can  be  wise  or  really  rirtuous  or  useful,  when 
dependent  on  capric^  or  faror.  Is  there  one  among  the  thousands  of  inren- 
ddns  in  the  Patent  Ofilce  that  was  made  by  a  slave?  Peter  the  Qreat,  master  of 
so  many  millions  of  slaves,  resorted  to  the  shop  of  a  free  mechanic  of  Saardam 
to  learn  the  mystery  of  ship-building.  His  successor,  Nicholas,  employs  Whist- 
ler, a  Massachusetts  engineer,  to  project  his  railroads;  Roes  Winans,  a  Balti- 
more mechanic,  to  construct  his  locomotives;  and  Orsamus  Eaton,  a  carriage- 
maker  of  Troy,  to  construct  his  cars.  Do  you  wonder  that  loving  freedom  for 
such  fruits,  I  also  have  set  my  face  firmly  against  slavery  ? 

Contrasting  then  the  poHcv  of  enconra^ng  inTentions,  protecting 
manufactures  and  elevating  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  with  its  re- 
verse, he  closed  by  saying  : 

Persevere  then,  gentlemen  of  the  Institute ;  for  you,  by  lifting  labor  to  ita 
rightful  rank,  are  elevating  the  republic  to  true  and  lasting  independence. 

Discord  in  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  now  entered  upon  a 
new  phase.  It  was  no  longer  a  strife  between  "  Hunkers  "  and  '*  Bam- 
Burners  "  but  between  **  Hards"  and  " Softs.''  The  new  factions  re- 
flected the  doctrines  of  the  old  ones  in  a  modified  degree,  but  both 
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claimed  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  **  Democracy/''  :ind  neither 
was  anxious  to  seek  murtvrdoni  bv  actiuj?  outside  of  the  "  res^uiar  or- 
ganization.''  On  riuestions  of  Canal  Enlargement  and  Finance,  the 
••Hards  "  were  usually  in  sympathy  with  the  Whigs.  On  some  other 
questions  there  was  more  affiliation  with  the  **  Softs."  Bnt  no  con- 
tinued alliance  with  either  party  could  bo  counted  on,  so  much  de- 
pended upon  the  changing  current  of  public  events.  At  the  fall  elec- 
tion this  year,  the  Whigs  elected  Elias  W.  Leavenworth  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State,  James  M.  Cook, Comptroller,  E.  G.  Spaulding,  Treasurer, 
and  all  their  candidates  for  State  officei's,  besides  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature. 

But  a  new  and  unexpected  phase  of  affairs  was  beginning  to  surprise 
the  politicians,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  other  States.  The  wise 
men  who  had  so  zealously  labored  to  induce  the  National  Conventions 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  1852  to  indorao  the  "Compromise,"  and 
** finally  terminate"  all  "slavery  agitation"  —  overlooked  a  cardinal 
impulse  of  human  nature.  Public  opinion  "abhors  a  vacuum."  If  it 
cannot  have  the  slavery  question,  it  will  have  some  other  question. 
Without  the  least  intention  of  doing  so,  the  "  Compromisers  "  had 
paved  the  way  for  new  issues  and  a  new  party.  And  a  new  party  had 
sprung  suddenly  into  existence.  It  was  a  mysterious  power.  Appa- 
rently without  labored  effort  or  public  display,  it  carried  local  elections 
by  surprise.  Towns  and  counties  that  had  for  years  rested  in  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  they  were  Whig  or  Democratic  strongholds, 
suddenly  made  complete  change  of  front.  That  the  organization 
which  was  achieving  these  successes  was  a  secr6t  one;  that  it  held  its 
meetings  in  unknown  places;  that  its  members  were  bound  by  oaths 
to  do  its  bidding  and  not  to  reveal  its  secrets,  added  to  its  fascination, 
especially  for  young  men.  It  was  a  mystery,  and  like  all  mysteries  its 
capabilities  were  magnified  in  popular  apprehension.  When  its  sup- 
posed members  were  interrogated  as  to  its  acts  or  designs,  they  merely 
responded  that  they  ''knew  nothing"  on  the  subject.  The  organiza- 
tion, therefore,  speedily  obtained  the  name  of  the  ''Know-Nothing" 
party.  One  of  the  pass-words  by  which  membera  recognized  each 
other  was  said  to  be  the  casual  inquiry,  "  Have  you  seen  Sapi?"  This 
soon  acquired  currency,  and  newspapers,  in  chronicling  an  unexpected 
defeat,  had  only  to  remark:  "  Our  city  has  seen  Sam!" 

The  new  party  had  no  hesitation,  however,  in  declaring  its  princi- 
ples. They  were  summed  uj)  in  such  phrases  as  "America  for  Ameri- 
cans," "  Put  none  bat  Americans  on  guard,"  etc.  It  was  a  native 
American  organization,  formed  avowedly  to  check  foreign  influence  in 
political  affairs.     Both  tlie  great  parties,  it  charged,  had  pandered  to 
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the  foreign  voce,  had  giren  naturalization  and  offices  to  men  who  were 
foreign  born  and  still  foreigners  at  heart.  It  was  urged  that  the 
newlv-landed  foreiCTer  liad  no  more  riffht  to  a  vote  than  the  newlv- 
born  American,  and  that  he  ought  to  wait  the  same  period  —  twenty- 
one  years — before  attaining  it.  It  was  asserted  that  thousands  who 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  citizenship  confessed  their  chief  allegi- 
ance to  be  due  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  that  their  political  action 
was  determined  by  the  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  the 
interest  of  the  American  Republic.  To  exclude  foreigners  and  Ca- 
tholics from  places  of  trust  and  honor,  and  to  change  the  naturaliza* 
tion  laws,  were  the  purposes  which  the  new  party  was  to  accomplish. 
Its  rapidly-increasing  strength  gave  its  followers  reason  to  hope  that, 
before  long,  they  would  obtain  the  control  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government,  and  engraft  their  policy  on  the  Constitution. 

Similar  political  doctrines  had  before  been  advocated,  and  local 
elections  in  cities  had  been  occasionally  carried  by  **  Native  Ameri- 
cans." But  there  had  never  before  been  any  great  or  formidable 
party  organized  upon  that  basis.  As  a  maiiter  of  fact,  the  dangers 
complained  of  seemed  not  to  be  imminent.  There  was  no  great  in- 
crease of  immigration;  no  special  banding  together  of  foreigners;  no 
new  "  bull  '*  from  the  Pope,  and  no  new  policy  adopted  by  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  or  church.  However,  the  times  were  ripe  for  a  new 
party.  Thousands  were  heartily  disgusted  with  the  policy  of  the  old 
ones.  Many  turned  *'  Know-Nothings,"  not  because  they  believed  in 
the  new  prescriptive  policy,  but  because  they  wanted  to  rebuke  their 
old  leaders.  Then  the  names  and  wr.tchwords  and  paraphernalia  of 
the  new  party  were  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  patriotic  feeling.  It 
claimed  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner''  and  the  ''American  Eagle **  as 
its  especial  emblems;  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Adams  as  its  patron 
saints.  It  celebrated  Revolutionary  anniversaries,  and  appealed  to 
"Americans,"  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  to  again  '*  rally  " 
and  ''make  common  cause"  against  "foreign  oppression." 

The  ranks  of  the  "American  Party "  were  recruited  from  both 
Democrats  and  Whigs.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  Democratic  states- 
men were  denounced  for  showing  too  much  favor  to  foreignei's.  Of 
the  Whig  leaders,  Seward  and  Weed  were  pronounced  especially  ob- 
noxious in  this  regard. 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 
1853. 

Washington  in  the  Session.     Business  and  Societr.     Election  of  Printer.     Bachelor's 
Life.    A  Dull  Xmas. 

Ok  the  first  Monday  of  December  the  flags  were  floating  over  the 
Capitol.  The  people's  representatives  were  again  ''in  Congress  as- 
sembled.'' This  time  it  was  to  be  a  session  of  nnusnal  significance 
and  interest.  The  Democratic  party  had  full  sway  in  both  Houses 
nnd  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Executive  Government.  In  the 
Senate,  they  had  three-fifths  of  the  whole  body.  In  the  House,  they 
had  two-thirds.  New  York,  however,  still  had  her  two  Whig  Sena- 
tors. Her  delegation  in  the  House  contained  many  whose  names  were 
then  or  afterward  prominent  in  political  annals.  Among  the  Whigs 
and  "Free  Soilers''  were  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  Benjamin  Pringle,  Gerrit 
Smith,  Caleb  Lyon,  Eussell  Sage,  0.  B.  Matteson,  William  Murray, 
George  A.  Simmons,  and  Henry  Bennett.  Among  the  Democrats 
were  Hiram  Walbridge,  Mike  Walsh,  William  M.  Tweed,  Francis  B. 
Cutting,  T.  E.  Westbrook,  Eufus  W.  Peckham,  and  Reuben  E. 
Fenton. 

Organization  was  effected  on  the  first  day;  Senator  Atchison  tak* 
ing  the  chair  as  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate;  Linn  Boyd  being 
re-elected  Speaker,  and  John  W.  Forney  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Seward  wrote,  describing  his  life  under  the  new  regime: 

Washington,  Dtcember  2. 

Here  at  last  I  am  in  my  lonely  home.  I  left  New  York  yesterday  morning. 
The  cars  were  filled  with  M.  C's  and  their  families.  I  then  threw  myself  down 
upon  my  bed  at  eleven  o'clock,  wearied  as  one  always  is  with  the  tedious 
journey  from  New  York  to  Washington. 

This  morning  I  have  strolled  to  the  Capitol,  found  my  letters  and  papers, 
visited  the  National  Intelligencer  ofiice,  received  a  visitor  who  came  to  commu- 
nicate with  me  on  the  Darien  canal,  and  am  now  to  begin  my  services  to  cor- 
respondents as  soon  as  I  shall  have  reported  my  arrival  and  proceedings  to 
you. 

Washington  is  little  changed  in  appearance.     The  wings  of  the  Capitol  have 

risen  to  the  height  of  the  above  ground  basement  and  the  first  story  is  noxv 

begun. 

December  3. 

Our  house-keeping  grows  into  the  old  form.  Breakfast  will  not  come  on 
the  table  until  half-past  eight  or  nine,  and  my  servants,  both  of  them,  like 
breakfast  all  the  better  for  this  perverseness.  One  falls  into  the  ways  of 
the  '*  first  families"  without  effort  and  without  singularity.     I  have  a  carpen- 
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ter  who  is  tnuiflferriiig'  mr  book-CMei  from  the  buemeat  to  tho  now  ttadyf 
auii  oQ  3loiulaT  I  shall  bare  my  iibnury  all  anaugod  here. 

If  I  may  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  day  I  hare  little  maoa  to  fear 
solitude.  My  Tisiton  hare  been  nomeroas.  It  ia  eridant  that  the  firitf* 
nana  have  forgotten  the  last  election  and  are  thinking  on  the  next  one. 

You  know  Mr.  Baker  was  coming  to  spend  some  weeks  with  me.    Qwmit&f 

has  employed  him  to  write  for  the  TWhuit.    He  came  in  this  mondng,  and  •» 

did  Sumner.    They  both  stayed  until  dinner,  and  so  we  had  a  pleasant  time. 

I  called  last  eToning  at  Mr.  Beaton's. 

IKiwi6sr9. 

To-morrow  CTening  I  am  to  reenM  the  Whig  members  firom  New  York,  the 
Whig  Senators,  and  such  other  Whigs  as  choose  to  come — saj  forty  or  flfty. 
William  brightens  up  with  the  importance  of  the  movement,  and  eren  Mary 
seems  animated  with  new  spirits  as  she  looks  on  the  turkeys,  hams  and  oys- 
ters that  are  awaiting  the  application  of  her  skill.  I  doubt  not  that  yon  are 
thankful  for  being  out  of  the  way;  and,  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  yonr 

health,  I  am  glad  that  you  are. 

Z^sofMftir  ISL 

Saturday  and  Sunday  filled  up  with  business  and  with  society  from  which 
I  could  not  escape  for  an  hour,  except  when  I  took  refuge  in  dinrch.  Ily 
party,  of  about  fifty  Whig  Senators  and  BepresentatiTes  from  all  the  States^ 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  was  entirely  successfuL  It  was  gradfying  to 
see  how  passion  had  subsided. 

In  the  Whig  caucus,  on  appointment  of  members  of  the  committees  (the  Demo- 
crats hsTing  for  that  purpose  adopted  Chase)  I  mored,  for  that  purpose,  that 
the  Wbigs,  to  the  same  extent,  include  Sumner.     Nobody  sustained  me. 

Jj9CtftW€T   14. 

Mr.  Baker  and  I  have  had  our  coffee  and  eggs  and  read  the  newspapers^ 
The  morning  round  of  business  calls  has  begun. 

I  saw  the  President  yesterday.  He  is  care-worn,  and  the  embarrassments 
of  his  Administration  are  obviously  oppressing  him  ^  and  his  ministers.  The 
election  of  Tucker,  as  the  Printer  to  the  Senate,  is  felt  as  a  direct  assault. 
The  '*  Hards ''  serenaded  the  successful  candidate  on  the  night  before  election, 
and  in  New  York  they  fired  a  hundred  guns  over  the  victory.  The  Union^  of 
course,  complains,  and  accuses  and  denounces  Democrats.  How  like  to  this 
was  the  course  of  the  Whigs  in  General  Taylor's  time ! 

There  is  a  new  demonstration  against  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  Mexico,  evi- 
dently designed  to  cover  the  establishment  of  a  slave  State  there.  And  what 
a  condition  has  Compromise  left  us  in  there ! 

December  16. 

I  wrote  to  you.  and  also  to  our  good  little  girl,  yesterday.  I  dined  at  Gov- 
ernor Fish's  yesterday  with  a  party  of  Senators,  exclusively,  except  Governor 
Graham  of  North  Carolina.  There  were  Atchison,  Mason,  Hunter,  Bell. 
Smith,  Dawson,  etc.,  etc.  A  dull  time  it  must  have  been  for  Mrs.  Fish.  The 
conversation  turned,  of  course,  on  senatorial  things,  election  of  printers,  etc. 

In  the  evening  I  dropped  in  with  the  crowd  nt  Mr.  Guthrie's.     It  was  like 
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all  such  tilings  that  you  have  seen  so  often.     People  were  there  from  all  parts 

of  tiie  country. 

December  18. 

yir.  Samuel  Blatchford  arrived  yesterday.  He  is  in  the  Supreme  Court  for 
Ins  iUbut. 

Rev.  William  £.  Channing  arrived  on  Friday,  and  preached  to-day  in  the 
Unitarian  'Churcli.  I  was  there  for  the  first  time.  He  delivered  a  very  excel- 
lent discourse.  I  recognized  well-known  faces  throughout  the  congregation, 
and  among  them  by  special  regard,  Mr.  Chase  and  Dr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Everett 
was  not  there.  Mr.  Channing  came  home  with  me  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
conversation  for  two  hours. 

Becennber  23. 

Things  go  along  quietly  in  the  Senate.  The  fiery  debates  between  *^  Hards  " 
and  "Softs  "  are  postponed  over  the  New  Year. 

The  Ttibune  likes  Mr.  Baker  so  well  that  they  want  him  to  come  here  and 
stay  permanently  with  his  family  as  a  branch  of  the  Tribune  establishment.  I 
like  it  too.  Gerrit  Smith  has  opened  the  anti-slavery  debate  in  the  House, 
and  the  Compromisers  rush  into  it  blindly.  So  tlie  old  question  comes  back. 
"Who  will  compromise  it  down  the  next  time? 

December  24. 

This  is  levee  day,  a  day  of  many  visits,  and  very  long  ones.  How  little  you 
know  of  the  experience  I  have  here !  I  wish  you  were  well  enough  to  bear 
your  share  of  it.  I  dined  Jones  and  Dixon  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  yes- 
terday. They  were  very  kind,  but  wanted  to  talk  about  slavery  all  the  time, 
and  to  convince  me  how  wrong  I  am  and  how  I  persist  in  ruining  great  pros- 
pects. I  have  learned  something.  Henceforth  I  will  never  talk  at  dinner 
with  more  than  oner  slavery  man  at  a  time !  One  will  always  agree  with  me, 
or  at  least  agree  to  tolerate  me,  but  where  there  are  more  than  one  they  watch 
each  other. 

This  is  Christmas  Eve.  House  solitary.  How  poor  I  ami  I  shall  wake  up 
to-morrow  and  there  will  be  no  beaming  faces  around  me,  no  children,  no 
friends.  Well,  I  am  tired  of  this,  and  I  have  but  one  more  Christmas  after  it 
to  spend  in  Washington.    . 

Christmas, 

Will  you  believe  me?  I  have  risen  this  morning  into  the  light  of  as  bright 
a  day  as  ever  honored  St.  Nicholas  with  its  rays,  and  yet  there  is  neither  doll, 
Tiding-whip,  watch,  or  watch-dog,  bon-bon,  or  sugar-plum  in  all  this  vast 
house,  from  kitchen  to  garret.  Indeed,  we  are  a  singularly  constituted  family. 
I  am  a  bachelor,  without  wife  or  children.  William  has  a  wife  and  child,  but 
they  dwell  tliree  doors  off.  Mary  has  a  husband  in  the  town,  but  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  I  came  back.  We  have  compared  notes  on  our  peculiar  and 
respective  isolation,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  fully  instructed  and  empowered 
to  convey  to  you  and  Willie,  and  Fanny,  and  Aunty,  and  Aunt  Clara,  and 
Abby,  and  Dennis  and  Nicholas,  and  Watch,  not  forgetting  Trip  also,  the 
joyous  compliments  and  proper  wishes  of  the  season.  For  ray  part,  it  is  to  be 
any  thing  but  a  liome  Christmas.     The  entire  mail  fails,  and  so,  if  there  are 
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letters  from  yon  on  the  way  I  lota  them.    I  go  to  Dr.  Butler's  church  to  hear 
a  sermon,  thence  to  dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fish. 

It  is  noon  in  a  day  dcToted  by  Congress  to  a  funeral,  at  which  I  suppose  my 
absence  will  not  be  felt.  I  hare  just  answered  all  my  letters  and  am  going  to 
my  studies. 

Mr.  Simonton  tells  me  that  '*s|Mt  rapping**  is  much  in  TOgue.  Last  eren* 
ing  two  friends^  one  a  medium,  came  to  couTerse  with  and  couTert  him  to  the 
new  faith.  He  was  immoTable.  When  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  yield,  b* 
distinctly  heard  rappings  by  some  unseen  agent,  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 
The  medium  said  that  he  was  impr€$$6d  at  the  same  moment  with  the  attend- 
ance of  spirits.  Simonton  dismined  his  yisitors,  risible  and  iuTisible,  and 
came  incontinently  here  to  be  sustained  in  his  infidelity.  He  was  so  earnest 
that  I  thought  that  I  should  at  least  be  disturbed  with  dreams  of  the  other 
world.    But  I  wrote  until  twelre  and  slept  quietly  and  soundly. 


Yesterday,  I  remained  within  all  day  and  made  some  slow  and  toilsome 
progress  in  my  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  I  have  seldom,  if  erer, 
attempted  to  grasp  a  greater  subject,  or  to  perform  a  more  herculean  task. 
To-day,  I  am  to  dine  with  Mr.  Crampton.    He  has  removed  to  Qeorgetown. 

A  wretch  last  week  got  up  a  pretended  subscription  for  the  poor  of  the  city, 
and  fortified  himself  with  forged  letters  from  Mr.  Corcoran,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained contributions  from  all  of  the  wealthy  and  liberal  members  of  CongresS| 
amounting  to  many  hundred  dollars.  I  was  a  loser  with  the  rest;  but  what  is 
*  worse,  the  cause  of  the  poor  was  prejudiced. 

Thank  Heayen  I  have  only  half  a  dozen  letters  to  answer  to-day;  although 
I  doabt  not  some  Erie  mob  or  Jack  Frost  has  stopped  the  mails  only  to  inun- 
date me  to-morrow. 

What  an  awkward  blunder  I  made  I  I  had  ordered  a  carriage  yesterday  ta 
take  me  to  dine  with  Mr.  Crampton  at  Georgetown,  when  I  stumbled  acci- 
dentally on  Charles  Sumner,  who  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  **  Know-Nothings/* 
and  learned  from  him  that  Mr.  Crampton^s  dinner  had  come  off  on  the  day  be- 
fore !  That  the  table  waited,  and  the  guests  whispered  what  was  the  cause 
and  who  was  the  delinquent?  That  I  was  exposed;  that  apologies  were  in- 
vented ;  that  I  had  lost  the  way ;  was  sick ;  that  you  were  worse  and  I  had 
gone  home !  And  that,  at  lost,  the  lady  who  was  to  iiave  honored  me  with 
her  hand  was  handed  over  to  another,  probably  some  slave-holder,  and  my  role 
wns  played  by  a  dummy  from  the  spiritual  world  in  an  empty  chair.  I  have 
apologized  as  well  as  I  could,  and  Mr.  Crampton  has  soothed  me  by  an  invi- 
tation for  next  Wednesday,  which  I  have,  of  course,  accepted. 

December  31. 
It  is  the  lost  day  of  the  year  —  of  a  year  that  has  been  more  pleasant  and 
genial  toward  me  than  any  one  of  the  three  that  preceded  it,  if  I  except  from 
its  freights  the  interruptions  of  your  health,  which  I  haiiitually  try  to  represent 
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to  myself  as  only  temporary.  Old  hatreds  have  worn  down,  old  friendships 
have  revived  in  some  degree,  and  old  debts  have  nipidly  diminished.  Another 
year  will  probably  bring  me  to  the  end  of  my  public  life.  If  my  affairs  siiall 
i>e  OS  prosperous  as  they  promise  now,  they  will  enable  me  to  quit  my  profes- 
sional labors,  and  then  I  shall  be  at  peace.  I  hope  it  may  he  in  my  power  to 
remain  so,  if  I  am  to  live  longer,  which  I  wish  to  do  for  yours  and  the  young- 
ling's sake,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  for  my  own. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1854. 


New  Year's  Visits.  The  Beginning  of  a  Great  Struggle.  Douglas'  Nebraska  Bill.  Colonel 
Benton .  Public  Attention  Awakened.  The  Debate.  Speech  on  *'  Freedom  and  Pub- 
lic Faith.'*  An  Appeal  to  the  Authors  of  the  "Compromise"  of  1S50.  The  Rising  Storm. 
Wade,  Sniuner,  Fessendeo,  Ererett,  and  Toombs.  The  Vote  in  the  Senate.  Protest 
of  Three  Thousand  New  England  Clergymen.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  A  Presidential 
Dinner.  Wreck  of  the  *'San  Francisco."  Closing  Speech.  Passage  of  the  Bill. 
"Freedom's  Eclipse."    A  Challenge. 

On  New  Year's  day,  Seward  wrote  describing  its  experiences: 

The  snow-storm  held  the  mails  up  yesterday.  To-day,  they  come  down 
upon  me  in  an  avalanche.  The  snow  here,  even  here  in  Washington,  is  more 
than  a  foot  deep. 

Rose  at  eight,  ill  enough  to  confine  myself  all  day,  but  thought  I  ought  to 
go  out  and  make  recognitions  in  your  name,  and  my  own,  to  some  of  those  who 
had  not  been  ashamed  of  us  in  the  great  trials  through  which  we  had  passed 
here.  Now  I  give  you  my  diary  of  one  day  in  Washington.  Went  at  half -past 
ten  to  Mr.  Fletcher's;  too  early;  left  cards.  Rode  up  Capitol  Hill  to  Mr. 
Bears;  ladies  in  the  country.  John  M.  Clayton  at  breakfast;  left  cards. 
Down  again  to  ^liss  Carter^s  for  Judge  and  Mrs.  McLean;  they  stayed  at 
i^rown's;  cards.  Then  to  .Jackson  Hall  to  sec  John  C.  Rives,  printer  to  the 
Globe,  Long  table  set  for  collation.  Mr.  Riggs  dressing;  cards.  Up  *'4i 
street "  to  Mrs.  Williams;  Mrs.  George  Jones  of  Tennessee  and  Mrs.  Senator 
Dixon  of  Kentucky  came  down  after  fifteen  minutes.  Mr.  Ewbank,  Mrs.  Ew- 
bank,  and  daughter  surrounded  by  clerks  in  the  Patent  OflSce,  who  had  not 
forgotten  him.  Tliat  was  refreshing  to  see.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simonton ;  cards. 
Mrs.  Washington  and  Miss  Washington  all  were  in.  Mrs.  Lee  would  be  at 
one  o'clock.  Twill  go  there  to-morrow  to  see  her.  Colonel  Benton's;  two 
daughters;  all  surrounded  by  Democrats  fierce  for  his  return  to  the  Senate.  I 
joined  heartily,  to  their  surprise.  Mrs.  Fremont,  two  doors  above,  not  quite 
ready;  cards.  Mrs.  David  A.  Hall,  gone  to  Baltimore;  cards.  Mrs.  Cox,  de- 
lighted. Louisa  Weightman  will  come  to  see  me  to-morrow  to  send  message 
to  Fanny.  Mrs.  Rice;  don't  receive;  cards.  Mrs.  Judge  Daniels  (across  the 
way);   don't  receive;    not  quite  settled;  cards.     Mrs.  Seaton  and  daughter. 
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that  ibe  had  teen  so  little  of  joa  while  yon  wen  to  be 
seen.  That  was  nice.  Mn.  Fitz-Henrr  Warrea;  *' Seward's  Woria"  hi  calf 
reconciled  me  to  wait  her  toilet-maidng.  Mra.  Sartiges;  don't  xeeeiTe;  carda. 
Mrs.  Carroll  and  three  young  Carrolls.  I  liked  the  yoong  ones  very  moch. 
Mr.  Everett,  in  Boston;  card.  Mrs.  Fish;  house  full:  handsome  table.  Mrs. 
Bayard  Smith;  pretty.  Captain  Stockton;  don*treceiTe;  cards.  Uia.  Hodge 
and  daugliter;  polite;  Tery  agreeable.  Mr.  Corcoran's;  magnifioent.  Why 
would  I  not  eat  and  drinkf  Mrs.  Hamilton,  ninety-fiTe  years  old  lacking 
seren  months.  Must  oblige  Mrs.  HoUey  by  sipping  punch  from  Washington's 
silTer  camp-bowl.  Of  course  I  did,  though  she  gare  me  a  sentiment  against 
'*Free  Soilisra.**  Don't  talk  to  me  of  women's  rights  I  Commander  Morris; 
very  kind  reception.  Thomss  8.  Smith ;  Mrs.  Smith  was  the  lady  that  I  wa« 
to  hand  in  to  table  at  Mr.  Crampton's.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Moigan;  nek.  Miss  Cass; 
don't  recelTe;  cards;  Oeoeral  Cass  out;  cards.  Mrs.  John  Bell;  dispirited 
and  sad,  mourning  the  death  of  a  son-in-law.  Mr.  Marcoleta;  out  His  wife 
didn't  receive.  Mrs.  Peale;  pretty  and  tidy.  I  am  to  go  there  to  spend  an 
evening.  They  count  upon  it  I  will  go.  Mrs.  Dr.  Bailey,  Truman  Smith. 
No  answer  to  bell.     Cards. 

Well !  I  am  through,  not  being  able  to  recollect  some  half  doien  calls  forgotten 
so  soon.  Came  home  at  three,  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  Stacks  of  cards 
that  I  have  not  yet  taken  from  the  basket  to  look  at.  Visitors  came  in  until  din- 
ner. Oeneral  Cass  and  Charles  Sumner  come  in  during  dinner.  Blatchford  «^ 
Simonton  —  Truman  Smith.    Eleven  a'clock.    New  Year  finished. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  did  not  call  at  the  old  mansion  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  I  found  Mrs.  A.  and  her  daughter  Lousia.  I  called  also  at 
Mrs.  Guthrie's  and  at  Jefferson  Davis',  etc,  etc 

January  Af  1854. 

We  had  in  the  Senate  to-day  the  preliminaries  of  a  controversy,  that  is  to 
come  off  in  a  week  or  so,  between  General  Cass  and  Mr.  Clayton,  on  the  Nic- 
aragua Treaty. 

Mr.  Sartiges  called  in  this  evening  and  spent  an  liour  with  me  alone.  He  is 
a  very  pleasant  and  well-informed  Frenchman.  . 

Mr.  Douglas  has  Introduced  a  bill  for  organizing  the  Nebraska  Territory, 
going  as  for  as  the  Democrats  dare,  toward  abolishing  that  provision  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  which  devoted  all  the  new  regions  purchased  from 
France,  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30',  to  freedom.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay 
went  for  the  Compromise  of  1850.  upon  the  ground  that  the  **  Wilmot  Proviso" 
was  established  in  Nebraska,  and  all  the  region  I  have  mentioned,  while  the 
climate  would  protect  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  I  shall  do  my  duty  in  this 
matter.  Everett  was  on  the  Douglas  Committee,  and  says  he  objected.  / 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  be  there. 

I  am  heart-sick  of  being  here.  I  look  around  me  in  the  Senate  and  find  all  de- 
moralized. Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  !!.' 
All,  all  in  the  hands  of  the  slave-holders;  and  even  New  York,  ready  to  howl  at 
my  heels,  if  I  were  only  to  name  the  name  of  freedom,  which  once  they  loved 
so  much.        « 
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To-night  I  went  home  with  Colonel  Benton,  and  from  his  house  over  to 
Mrs.  Fremoat's.  She  occupies  the  house  in  which  Secretary  Stewart  lived  last 
year.  Her  husband  is  exploring  the  California  railway.  She  is  a  noble-spirited 
woman.  Has  much  character.  I  am  sure  you  would  like  her.  She  is  very 
outspoken. 

We  have  news  to-night  of  the  illness  of  Edwin  Croswell,  of  hopeless  paraly- 
sis. I  feel  for  his  family.  Do  you  know  that  I  had  apprehended  this?  Edwin 
Curtis  too !  Such  events  admonish  me  that  I  have  lived  a  good  and  reasonable 
life-time. 

As  these  letters  indicate^  the  clond  was  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
political  horizon,  at  first  "no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,"  but  rapidly 
gathering  blackness  and  destined  soon  to  overspread  the  heavens. 
The  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was  subsequently 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  two  new  territorial  |2;overnments,  instead  of 
one.  Its  discussion  and  modification  in  committees  and  caucuses,  and 
the  casual  allusions  to  it  in  the  newspapers,  had  as  yet  aroused  no 
popular  feeling,  but  Seward  already  perceived  its  drift  and  j^urpose- 
He  wrote  to  Weed: 

You  see  this  infamous  Nebraska  Bill.  It  is  an  Administration  move. 
The  **  Hards  "  fall  into  the  trap,  as  is  quite  too  customary.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  put  the  **  Ilards  "  in  New  York,  on  some  better  or  different  ground?  Husk 
and  Houston  will  oppose  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of  its  turning 
the  Indians  of  Nebraska  down  into  Texas.  Tiie  clause  in  the  bill  protecting 
Indians  in  their  rights  of  property  is  an  equivoque,  to  cover  the  slaves  the  In- 
dians own,  and  so  to  sanction  slavery  by  implication. 

January  8. 

I  have  just  had  a  long  conversation  with  Colonel  Benton.  He  says  we  can 
save  ourselves  from  Douglas'  bill  if  the  Northern  States  will  remonstrate  in 
public  meetings  and  in  legislative  resolutions,  and  he  desires  that  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had.  I  submit  it  for  your  consideration.  I  have  a  hope 
that  we  may  get  up  a  division  in  the  South  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  draw 
Clayton  out  to  lead  an  opposition  to  **the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.** 
That  is  the  word. 

January  13. 

» 

This  Administration  goes  in  for  Cuba,  cost  what  it  may,  and  within  its  own 
life-time.  So  slavery  is  wrapping  us  in  its  black  folds,  and  yet  the  Northern 
people  are  wrangling  about  foreigners  and  licenses  and  street  preaching. 

Writing  to  ^Irs.  Seward,  he  said  : 

January  29. 

Last  evening  I  dined  at  Colonel  Benton's  with  his  daughters  and  other  ladies 
and  the  representatives  from  Missouri.     It  was  a  genial  party. 

The  great  news  of  the  day  I  suppose  you  have  anticipated.  The  **  Hards," 
finding  fault  with  Douglas'  equivocations  in  his  first  bill,  insisted  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.    Douglas  conferred  last  Sunday  with  the  Cabinet 
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and  the  matter  resulted  in  en  anenunoot  agreement  to  coooede  the  deoiaad,  and 
to  put  the  bill  right  through,  before  the  country  could  be  aroueed,  and  ao  ailenee 
agitation  o(  freedom  by  learing  no  more  ground  for  slaTeiy  to  demand.  A 
week*8  delay  or  poetponement  was  conceded  in  the  Senate,  and  within  that 
time  the  Whig  and  Administntion  (**  Soft ")  preas  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York  rebelled  altogether.  The  **  Harda,**  while  puahing  on  the  maasare 
for  the  purpoee  of  ruining  the  "  Softs,**  equally  repudiate  the  iniquHons  aeheme, 
and  so  New  York  presents  an  undirided  hoatility,  and  in  this  MassBehnscitf» 
Rhode  Island,  and  Ohio  concur.    I  dare  not  speculate  yet  on  the  conaequencea. 

Public  attention  was  beginning  to  be  aronsed,  now  that  the  bOI  in 
its  modified  form  hod  been  reported  by  Mr.  Dongiaa  from  the  Terri- 
torial Committee.  It  woa  gradually  dawning  npon  the  pnUio  mind 
that  this  bill  ^'  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Eanaaa," 
was  in  reality  a  bold  attempt  to  open  to  slavery  the  whole  region  be- 
tween  Missouri  and  the  Bocky  Mountains  which  had  been  formallj 
and ''  forever  ^  secured  to  freedom.  Evidently  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  which  had  come  into  power  as  the  especial  defenders  of 
'*  Compromise,''  would  treat  '^  Compromises ''  as  binding  in  favor  of 
slavery,  but  as  null  and  void  against  it. 

Seward  wrote  on  January  28  to  the  New  York  meeting,  held  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  suggestion,  ''  to  protest  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise."  In  his  letter  he  recalled  the  history  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  and  said : 

It  IB  quite  clear  that  if  we  had  maintained  our  ground  on  the  laws  of  free* 
dom,  -which  then  protected  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  we  should  not  now  have 
been  attacked  in  our  stronghold.  Nebraska  is  not  all  that  is  to  be  saved  or 
lost.  We  who  thought  only,  so  lately  as  1849»  of  securing  some  portion  at  least 
of  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  institutioDs 
of  freedom,  will  be»  before  1857,  brought  to  a  doubtful  struggle  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Pugct  Sound. 

I  am  hearing  a  speech  from  Mr.  Dixon  of  Kentucky,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  presses  very  hard,  by  means  of  its  argument, 
that  it  is  not  the  South,  by  its  representatives  here,  that  demand  this  conces- 
sion. He  has  closed  at  two  o^clock  on  Saturday,  and  the  Senate  refuses  to 
adjourn,  to  give  Wade  time  to  speak  on  Monday. 

February  6. 

I  am  well.  Just  l)egun  to  prepare  my  speech  on  Nebraska  amid  a  thousand 
cares.  They  mean  to  force  the  debate  through  without  allowing  time  for 
preparation.     Excuse  me,  for  perhaps  three  or  four  days,  for  brevity. 

February  9. 

I  have  omitted  to  write  you  one  or  two  days,  having  been  pressed  by  this 
Nebraska  outrage. 
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Truman  Smith  is  making  a  very  dno  speech,  with  a  good  many  happy  hits. 
What  a  beautiful  article  that  is  in  the  JournaL,  of  Fred's,  **  The  Nebraska  Al- 
legory.'* 

February  12. 

Tills  nefarious  Nebraska  Bill  is  a  mighty  subject.     It  has  required  research 

and  meditation,  while  this  is  no  place,  nor  is  there  time  here  for  either.     I 

have  had  to  marshal  opposition  and  to  prepare  for  my  own  work  at  the  same 

time.     Yesterday  I  hoped  to  have  to  myself.    The  street  door-bell  rang  every 

five  minutes,  and  there  were  friends  and  associates  at  all  times  who  could  not 

be  put  aside.    I  am  not  through  yet,  but  I  see  through.     It  will  be  some  days 

before  I  break  cover,  and  then  there  will  be  one  long  howl,  or  I  mistake  the 

hounds  much. 

February  14. 

We  have  spring  here.  The  snow-birds  have  left  their  P.  P.  C's.  The  shad 
offer  themselves  for  a  dollar. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Rochester  '*  Silver  Gray  **  paper  is  abusing  me  for  not 
speaking  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.     I  like  that  I 

Sumner  has  a  magnificent  speech  which  he  thinks  he  will  get  off  on  Monday 
next.     It  is  uncertain  when  I  shall  take  the  floor.     I  wait  until  I  am  wanted. 

February  16. 

We  have  exhausted  all  our  force  now,  except  a  speech  from  Sumner,  and 
one  from  myself.  Mr.  Badger  is  pleading  specially  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  and  alas  I  John  M.  Clayton  is  preparing  to  follow. 

I  think  Sumner  will  have  the  floor  on  Monday,  and  I  may  have  to  wait  my 
turn  later  in  the  week,  perhaps  the  week  after.  We  have  no  longer  any  bond 
to  Southern  Whigs. 

On  the  following  day  he  gained  the  floor  and  made  his  argument 
**for  Freedom  and  Public  Faith."  The  first  portion  of  it  was  de- 
voted to  a  history  of  the  gradual  development  of  slavery,  and  of  the 
successive  Compromises,  including  that  of  1820,  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to. abrogate.     Of  this  he  said: 

Slavery  and  Freedom  were  active  antagonists  then  seeking  for  ascendancy  in 
the  Union.  Both  Slavery  and  Freedom  are  more  vigorous,  active,  and  self-ag* 
grandizing  now  than  they  were  then.  The  contest  between  them  has  been  only 
protracted,  not  decided .     It  will  be  a  great  feature  in  our  national  hereafter. 

He  then  proceeded  to  consider  in  succession  the  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  the  bill;  that  it  was  only  preserving  a  proper  equilibrium 
between  free  and  slave-holding  States;  that  few  slaves  would  go  to  the 
new  region;  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  already  abrogated  by 
.  the  Compromise  of  1850;  that  it  was  not  abrogated  by  it,  but  was  in- 
consistent with  it;  that  those  who  opposed  Compromise  in  1850, 
ought  not  to  object  to  the  abrogation  of  a  Compromise  now;  that  the 
free  States  had  already  forfeited  their  rights  under  the  Missouri  Com- 
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promise  by  refusing  to  extend  the  line  of  36^  SO'  to  the  FHnfle;  that 
the  bill  abolished  on  arbitnur  geographical  line,  and  submitted  the 
question  of  free  or  slave  to  the  people  of  the  Territories;  that  this  was  the 
true  democratic  principle  of  **  popular  sovereignty;''  that  slave  States 
could  not'be  expected  to  stand  by  the  rights  of  free  States  when  the 
free  States  refused  to  stand  by  them  themselves;  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  refuse  conoessions  offered  by  Northern  men;  that 
public  opinion  had  not  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  the  measnre» 
«to.,  eto.  He  combated  these  Tarious  pleas,  and  endeavored  to  show 
their  fallacy. 
There  was  a  scene  almost  dramatic  when  be  answered  the  theory 

about  the  Compromise  of  1850,  by  appealing  directly  to  its  authors: 

• 

I  appeal  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Csss),  than  whom 
none  performed  a  more  distinguished  part  in  establishing  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  whether  he  so  intended  or  understood.  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  and 
candid  Senator,  the  senior  representative  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bell),  who  per* 
formed  a  distinguished  part  also.  Did  he  so  understand  the  Compromise  of 
1850?  He  is  silent.  I  appeal  to  the  gallant  Senator  from  IHinois  (Mr.  Shields). 
He,  too,  is  silent.  I  now  throw  down  my  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  every  Sena- 
tor, now  here,  who  was  in  the  Senate  in  1850,  and  challenge  him  to  say  that 
he  knew,  or  thought,  or  dreamed,  that  by  enacting  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
he  was  directly  or  indirectly  abrogating,  or  in  any  degree  impairing,  the  Mis> 
souri  Compromise?    No  one  takes  it  upl 

If  it  were  not  irreverent,  I  would  dare  to  call  up  the  author  of  both  the  Com* 
promises  in  question,  from  his  honored,  though  yet  scarcely  grass-covered 
grave,  and  challenge  any  advocate  of  this  measure  to  confront  that  imperious 
shade,  and  say  that,  in  making  the  Compromise  of  1850,  Henry  Clay  intended 
or  dreamed  that  he  was  subverting  or  preparing  the  way  for  a  subversion  of 
his  greater  work  of  1820?  Sir,  if  that  spirit  is  yet  lingering  here  over  the 
scene  of  its  mortal  labors,  it  is  now  moved  with  more  than  human  indignation 
against  jthose  who  are  perverting  its  last  great  public  act. 

And  that  other  proud  and  dominating  Senator,  who,  sacrificing  himself, 
gave  the  aid  without  which  the  Compromise  of  1850  could  not  have  been  es- 
tablished —  the  statesman  of  New  England  and  the  orator  of  America — who 
dare  assert  here,  where  his  memory  is  yet  fresh,  that  he  intended  or  dreamed 
that  in  consequence  of  that  transaction  the  Missouri  Compromise  would  or 
could  ever  be  abrogated. 

A  murmur  ran  round  the  galleries,  and  significant  looks  were  ex- 
changed on  the  floor  when  no  one  rose  to  reply.  A  smile  was  excited 
by  his  description  of  the  various  and  conflicting  pleas,  preambles,  and 
apologies  with  which  the  bill  had  come  before  the  Senate.     He  said: 

Look  at  any  other  bill  now  on  your  calendar.  Examine  all  the  laws  on  your 
statute  books.  Do  you  find  any  one  bill  or  statute  which  ever  came  bowing, 
stooping,  and  wriggling  into  the  Senate,  pleading  an  excuse  for  its  clear  and 
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explicit  (leclaracion  of   the  sovereign  and  irresistible  will  of   tiie  .Vmerican 
people  i 

As  to  the  pretense  that  the  measure  was  in  the  interest  of  ''peace," 
and  to  finally  end  agitation,  he  said: 

Senators  from  the  uon-slaveholding  States :  You  want  ]>eacL'.  Think  well, 
I  beseech  you,  before  you  yield  the  price  now  demanded,  even  for  peace  and 
rest  from  slavery  agitation.  France  has  got  peace  from  republican  agitation, 
by  a  similar  sacrifice.  So  has  Poland ;  and  so,  at  last,  has  Ireland.  Is  the 
I)eace  which  either  of  those  nations  enjoys,  worth  the  price  it  cost?  Is  peace 
obtained  at  such  cost  ever  a  lasting  peace?  Senators  from  the  slave -holding 
States:  You,  too,  suppose  that  you  are  securing  peace,  as  well  as  victory,  in 
this  transaction.  I  tell  you  now,  as  I  told  you  in  IS.'^O,  you  buried  the  **  Wil- 
mot  Proviso"  here,  then,  and  celebratet^  its  obsequies  with  pomp  and  reveliy.  - 
And  here  it  is  again,  to-dny,  stalking  through  these  hails  clad  in  complete 
steel,  as  before.  Even  if  those  whom  you  denounce  as  factionists  in  the  North 
would  let  it  rest,  you,  yourselves,  must  evoke  it  from  its  grave. 

And  in  conclusion,  again  reiterating  the  doctrine  by  which  he  had 
given  such  offense: 

The  slavery  agitation  you  deprecate  so  much  is  an  eternal  struggle  between       / 
conservatism  and   progress;  between  trutii   and   error;    between  right   and      I 
wrong.     You  may  sooner,  by  act  of  Congress,  compel  the  sea  to  suppress  its      • 
upheavings,  and  the  round  earth  to  extinguish  its  internal  fires.     You  may 
legislate,  and  abrogate,  and  abnegate,  as  you  will,  but  there  is  a  Superior  ; 
Power  that  overrules  all ;  that  overrules  not  only  all  your  actions,  and  all  your  / 
refusals  to  act,  but  all  human  'events,  to  the  distant,  but  inevitable  result  of  j 
the  equal  and  universal  liberty  of  all  men.  .> 

He  wrote  home  on  the  day  following: 

February  IS, 

1  do  not  know  how  well  or  ill  I  have  done  this  necessary  work,  for  I  have 
not  yet  read  the  speech  as  a  whole.  But  the  measure  of  success  which  shall 
crown  our  exertions  must  depend,  now,  as  heretofore,  on  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  people,  whom  we  represent,  shall  adhere  to  the  principles  which 
are  the  foundation  of  their  own  greatness. 

An  api)eal  to  the  people  by  the  independent  Democrats  in  Congress 
was  published,  signed  by  Chase  and  Sumner  of  the  Senate,  Giddings, 
Gerrit  Smith,  and  others  of  the  House,  entering  their  protest  against 
the  measui:e.  Soon  the  whole  press  of  the  country  was  engaged  in 
animated  discussion  of  the  subject.  Meetings  were  held  North  and 
South.  The  ** agitation"  spread  rapidly.  Already  there  began  to  be 
signs  that  it  would  lead  to  the  loosening  of  party  ties  and  the  melting 
away  of  party  lines.  One  Southern  Whig  Senator  declared,  '*  Upon 
the  question  of  slavery,  I  know  no  Whiggery,  and  I  know  no  Dem- 
ocracy.    I  am  a  pro-slavery  man."    Others  uttered  similar  sentiments. 
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• 

On  cbe  other  hand  at  the  North,  anti*8hiTerT  Whig  and  ''Free  Sml'' 
Democrats  found  themeelres  not  only  drawn  bnt  driren  together. 
''  Nebraska *'  and  **  Anti- Nebraska''  men  soon  began  to  be  recognized 
terms  of  distinction.  The  bill  had  a  pretense  of  "  Popular  Sover- 
eignty/' and  was  defended  by  its  advocates  as  merely  intending  to 
leave  the  slavery  qnestiou  to  be  settled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tories themselves.  Bnt  even  this  pretense  was  dissipi^fced  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  slave-holders  on  the  border  of  the  new  Territories  were 
already  organising  an  armed  ''emigration''  to  go  in  and  take  po8« 
session,  keeping  the  "  Free  Soilers  "  ont  by  force  of  arms.  Douglas, 
as  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  made  an  aggressive  speech  in  its  fitvor, 
and  was  followed  by  Chase  in  earnest  opposition  to  it.  Seward'iB  letters 
home  adverted  to  incidents  of  the  debate: 

So  far  the  friends  of  the  measure  do  not  affect  to  despise  my  attack  upon  it, 

and  all  my  friends  aeem  very  sincere  in  speaking  well  of  it.     I  may  venture 

to  tell  you  that  some  happy  spell  seemed  to  myself  to  have  come  over  me  and 

to  have  enabled  me  to  speak  with  more  freedom  and  ease  than  on  any  former 

occasion  here. 

FAnuarf  19. 

I  find  the  reports  of  the  reception  of  my  speech  at  the  North  all  I  coold  have 
desired.  I  have  letters  from  Draper,  Ruggles,  and  others,  and  among  them, 
how  strange  I  Edward  Croswell,  written  with  a  band  recovering  from  paral- 
3^818.  The  remonstrances  are  coming  down  upon  us  sa  if  a  steady  bat  strong 
North  wind  wss  rattling  through  the  country.  What  you  have  so  long  wished 
for  has  come  around  at  last.  The  Whigs  of  the  North  are  separated  from  the 
Whigs  of  the  South,  and  happily,  by  the  act  of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former. 
The  storm  that  is  rising  is  such  an  one  as  this  country  has  never  yet  seen.  Ood 
grant  that  it  may  leave  us  a  united,  and  a  more  f r^  and  virtuous  people ! 

Seward's  remark  as  to  the.  outcry  his  speech  would  rouse  was  not 
mistaken.  The  "loud  and  long  howl  from  the  hounds"  duly  fol- 
lowed his  "breaking  cover."  The  vocabnlary  of  vituperation  was 
again  ransacked  for  adjectives  and  epithets  strong  enongh  to  denounce 
the  "treason"  of  the  New  York  Senator  who  persisted  in  believing 
that  there  was  "a  Superior  Power"  that  overrules  acts  of  Congress, 
and  an  "eternal  struggle"  between  freedom  and  slavery,  notwith- 
standing it  had  been  voted  at  the  election  that  there  was  not  any. 
Bat  the  echo  from  the  other  side  was  also  loud.  Remonstrances,  let- 
ters, petitions,  and  resolutions  against  the  Nebraska  Bill  came  pouring 
in  by  every  mail.  They  came  from  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  and  all  the  minor  cities  of  the  State.  They 
came  from  the  counties  in  the  Southern  tier  and  on  the  Northern  bor- 
der, from  meetings  held  in  village  school-houses  and  in  country 
churches.    Many  were  sent  to  Seward  from  States  or  districts  repre- 
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sented  by  Democratic  Congressmen.  Pennsylvania,  Michigan.  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  contributed  their  remonstrances.  Hardlv  a  mornina: 
passed  that  he  did  not  rise  and,  pointing  to  accumulated  piles  of  such 
protests  on  his  desk,  present  them  to  the  Senate  which,  on  motion  of 
some  pro-slavery  Senator,  summarily  laid  them  on  the  table.  The 
legislature  of  New  York  sent  him  its  resolutions,  dignified  and  em- 
phatic, but  they  shared  the  same  fate.  New  England  Senators 
received  similar  missives  from  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Everett  presented  a  memorial  from  Worcester,  headed  by  Gov- 
ernors Davis  and  Lincoln,  besides  a  number  from  clergymen,  colleges, 
and  Quaker  meetings. 

Seward's  letters  continued: 

V 

I  am  in  the  Senate  listening  to  a  terribly  scathing  speech  from  Wade .  I 
wish  you  could  be  here.  It  is  rich  in  the  extreme.  I  hope  that  Wade  will 
draw  out  a  fire  from  the  sullen  adversary. 

Fdtniary  21. 

We  are  snowed  under.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a  mantle  eighteen 
inches  thick. 

Mr.  Sumner^s  fame  has  gathered  a  bright  array  of  ladies  in  the  gallery ;  and 
we  are  waiting  for  him  to  begin. 

February  22. 

Sumner's  speech  was  very  brilliant,  magnificent,  and  effective .  He  came  to 
dine  with  me  after  it.  I  am  at  work  on  my  arrears  of  correspondence.  The 
letters  constitute  a  great  heap. 

Fdruary  24. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  a  new  Whig  Senator  from  Maine,  has  arrived,  and  strengthens 
our  little  corps  of  slavery-opposing  Senators.  Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia  *^  anni- 
hilated "  me  yesterday,  so  that  which  is  addressing  you  to-day  is  only  my 
shade.  It  was  **no  go.*'  The  times  ore  changed.  The  galUrie$  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  conservative  influences  here,  and  in  Baltimore,  are  with  us. 
Kindness  beams  on  a  thousand  faces  which  were  once  rigid  as  iron. 

February  25. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  has  passed  over  to  the  Democrats,  and,  as  usual, 
it  has  turned  into  a  protracted  meeting,  in  which  each  Senator  falls  to,  and 
lustily  abuses  me^  as  if  I  had  not  a  right  to  oppose  this  absurd  and  atrocious 
party  measure,  or  as  if  I  had  assailed  its  friends,  instead  of  combating  their 
arguments.  # 

I  listened  on  Thursday  to  Toombs*  violent  harangue,  and  yesterday  to  Butler 
in  a  similar  one.  To-day  I  remained  at  home,  to  attend  to  my  correspondence, 
and  now  I  Icam  that  two  Senators,  of  whom  I  have  never  taken  any  notice 
])ersonally,  have  been  haranguing  against  me,  from  one  till  six  o'clock.  Well, 
let  them  go  on.  The  whole  city  is  in  a  wild  state  of  idle  speculation  upon  the 
fall  and  fate  of  Pierce  and  Douglas,  and,  of  course,  upon  what  I  am  to  be^  to 
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d4K,  and  to  suffer.    I  slwJl  saffar  without  fear,  wliatem  oomea.    I  ahall  <le  ■» 
more,  and  I  shall  (^  hereafter,  just  what  I  have  been,  and  what  £  aoL 

The  probability  of  his  becoming  a  presidentitil  candidate  was  already 
a  theme  with  the  newspapers  and  politTcians.  It  was  a  sabjeot,  how^ 
eTer,  that  he  was  always  unwilling  to  write,  or  talk  aboat.  He  wrote 
to  Weed: 

I  send  you  A.  B.  Dickinson's  letter.  All  that  concerns  this  snbjeot  behmga 
to  your  province,  and  I  leave  It  there,  not  expecting  nor  desiring  that  yoa 
shidl  consult  me  about  it  at  alL    I  have  quite  forgotten  to  care  about  a  future. 

« 

We  have  had  a  dull  day  in  the  Senate,  two  dull  speeches  from  Northern 
Senators  in  favor  of  the  Nebraska  BilL  The  fire-eaters  have  been  abusing  me 
personally  in  debate,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  are  very  much  disap- 
pointed that  I  am  not  disturbed. 

Early  in  March,  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  pressed  in  the  Senate  to  a 
third  leading,  and  a  vote.     Seward  wrote  on  that  day: 

Jlraftsa  8* 

Heaven  be  thanked  that  since  this  cup  of  humiliation  cannot  be  passed,  the 

struggle  of  draining  it  is  nearly  over  I    We  sat  yesterday  till  nine  o^clock.    It 

was  a  painful  and  disgraceful  scene.     Southern  men  were  imperious,  and 

Northern  men  abetted  them.     Personalities  disgraced  the  advocates  of  the 

bill.     There  is  no  longer  dignity  or  honor  in  serving  our  country  in  the  Senate 

of  the  United  States.    This  triumph  of  slavery,  the  greatest  and  the  worst.  Is 

the  consummation  of  thirty-four  years  of  compromise.    The  struggle  will  go 

on,*  but  it  will  be  a  struggle  (after  a  little)  of  the  whole  American  people. 

Southern  men  begin  to  talk  about  repealing  the  prohibition  of  the  African 

slave  trade.     It  would  be  no  more  surprising  to  me  to  see  that  done  than  it  is 

to  see  what  I  am  now  seeing.     We  are  told  that  the  Nebraska  debate  is  to 

close  to-day. 

JtfareA  5. 

We  sat  in  the  Senate  on  Friday  night  until  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  you  know  the  sad  result.     It  was  humiliating. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  it  stood  37  for  the  bill  and  only  14  against 
it.  All  the  pro-slavery  men  and  many  of  the  Compromisers  of  1850, 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  voted  to  abrogate  the  Compromise  of  1820. 
The  opposition  was  small  in  numbers,  but  significant  in  character. 
Made  up  of  divers  hitherto  incongruous  elements,  it  foreshadowed  the 
re-adjustment  of  parties  which  followed  soon  after.  Six  were  North- 
ern Whigs  —  Fessenden,  Fish,  Foot,  Seward,  Smith,  and  Wade.  Four 
were  Xorthern  Democrats  —  Dodge,  Hamlin,  James,  and  Walker. 
Two,  Chase  and  Sumner,  had  been  chosen  as  distinctively  anti-slaverv 
men.     One  Southern  Whig  and  one  Southern  Democrat,  Bell  of  Ton- 
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nessee  and  Houston  of  Texas,  inado  up  the  fourteen.     And  then,  affcei 

a  continuous  sitting  of  seventeen  hours,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Clayton  did  not  vote.    Had 

they  been  present,  the  former  would  have  voted  against,  the  latter  for, 

the  bill.     Seward  wrote: 

Marth  9. 

Mr.  Everett  is  very  unhappy.  He  thought  that  the  Senate  would  not  come 
to  a  vote  on  Saturday  morning,  and  went  home  to  bed.  The  press  everywhere 
charge  him  with  dodging.  He  came  into  the  Senate  when  it  next  met  (yester- 
day), and  made  an  explanation  and  asked  leave  to  vote.  A  single  objection 
prevented.  He  appealed  to  me  from  the  Tribune.  By  arrangement  with  him, 
I  drew  up  a  statement,  and  had  it  signed  by  all  the  Northern  Whigs  for  pub- 
lication. 

March  10. 

It  is  a  bright  and  balmy  spring  morning,  and  the  crocus  has  gilded  the 
borders  of  the  flower  beds  in  the  Capitol  gardens. 

There  is  nothing  new  here.     Mr.  Everett  looks  sad  and  melancholy.     John 

Bell  is  anxious  and  Clayton  is  silent.     It  begins  to  l>e  realized  here  that  the 

great  issue  between  slavery  and  freedom  is  to  be  hurried  into  a  trial  in  '50,  and 

slavery  is  not  certain  to  prevail. 

March  11. 

The  elections  at  home  tell,  but  not  yet  very  strongly,  against  Nebraska. 

Would  that  good  men  knew  how  much  importance  is  attached  here  to  any 

aign  that  is  given  by  the  country  I 

March  12. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  did  not  sit.  I  wrote  until  four  o'clock,  slept  till  Gve, 
and  walked  to  Mr.  Corcoran's  to  dinner. 

There  are  hopesr  and  misgivings  about  the  fate  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  in  the 
House,  and  hopes  and  misgivings  about  the  action  of  the  country  upon  it. 
Mr.  Everett  is  worried  about  his  mishaps  and  the  qncharitableness  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Everett's  opportunity  came  a  few  days  later,  when  he  rose  to 
present  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Nebraska  Bill,  signed  by  New 
England  clergymen.  He  remarked,  in  doing  so,  that  there  were  3,800 
of  all  sects  and  denominations  in  New  England,  and  this  memorial 
had  been  signed  by  3,050  of  them.  This  j^rotest  brought  an  angry 
outburst  from  the  Nebraska  side.  Irate  Senators  seemed  to  have  no 
other  reply  than  to  abuse  the  clergymen,  which  they  did  roundly. 
They  were  accused  of  ''atrocious  falsehoods,"  "atrocious  calumny,'* 
''desecration  of  the  pulpit,"  "prostituting  the  sacred  desk,"  and 
plunging  into  the  "turbid  pool  of  politics"  in  exchange  for  the 
"stagnant  waters  of  theology."  Seward,  of  course,  defended  the 
memorial  and  the  memorialists.     He  wrote  home: 

March  15. 

I  shall  send  you  the  Union  containing  Charles  Sumner^s  tilt  at  the  Union, 


1  K 
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fle  took  my  adyice  us  usual,  and  as  usual  followed  his  own.    His  owbs  vp^ 

however,  that  he  was  wrong.    So  there  is  some  hope  of  him. 

The  news  of  the  New  Hampshire  election  indicates  thmt  the  Nebraskm  Bill  Is 

Yerj  odioos. 

Monk  19. 

Friday  night  I  spent  with  the  Bowens  at  the  White  Hoose.  It  was  a  gnat 
crowd,  filling  np  the  east  roonu 

Yesterday,  I  doToted  the  morning  to  a  ride  with  the  Bowens  to  Qoovgetown 
Heights.  Then  I  came  home  to  find  Somner.  He  brings  letters  of  oongratn- 
lation  on  his  speech  for  me  to  read. 

Apra  10. 

Dr.  Gwin,  amid  much  noise  and  confosion,  rose  to  speak  on  the  Paeifle  Rafl- 
road  BilL  I  went  near  and  took  a  seat,  but  finding  that  he  was  reading  tnok 
printed  slips,  I  have  thought  that  I  could  wait  until  the  same  slips  shoold  be 
joined  together  in  the  columns  of  the  Olobe, 

I  attended  chnreh  yesterday  morning  at  Dr.  Butler's,  and  met  many  friends. 

Truman  Smith  came  to  see  me,  and  we  went  together  to  Tisit  Wade,  wlum 

we  found  profanely  engaged  in  franking  speeches.    I  went  in  the  evening  to 

the  Congregational  Churoh.  where  I  heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whom  I  had 

never  heard  or  even  seen  before.     It  was  a  noble,  mighty  speech  —  swwa  it 

was  not.    But  I  cannot  describe  it  or  him  in  brief.    He  is  a  man  who  aeems^ 

in  going  through  a  discourse  of  an  hour,'  to  act  a  doien  different  parts,  fkoon 

the  deepest  tragic  to  the  broad  comic.     To-night,  I  am  to  see  lira.  Stowe,  an 

well  as  Mr.  Beecher,  at  Dr.  Bailey's.    I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  get  to  study, 

or  on  what.    I  have  many  letters  to  answer.     Many  which  must  be  answered^ 

chiefly  from  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 

Apra  12. 

It  is  a  bright  morning  here.  The  tulips  and  hyacinths  are  in  perfection  in 
the  Capitol  grounds. 

*Mr.  Beecher  called  yesterday,  and  he  is  to  come  to  dinner  to-day.  The 
congressional  business  is  dull.  The  topic  of  the  day  is  Mr.  Everett's  reclama- 
tion of  the  Hulsemon  letter. 

He  wrote  to  Theodore  Parker  : 

AprUU. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  once  mora  in 
the  free  States.  I  do  not  see  when  or  how,  or  by  whom,  it  is  to  be  drugged, 
to  sleep  again.  I  hope  that  you  recognize  in  this  awakening  the  fruit  of  your 
own  great  and  unwearied  labors.  If  you  do  not,  I  am  sure  that  I  do,  and  not 
only  I,  but  thousands  more. 

It  is  among  what  I  reckon  my  misfortunes,  that  I  seem  prevented  from  being 
acquainted  with  you,  and  comparing  opinions  with  you  concerning  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  laboring,  not  far  apart,  but  with 
difference  of  temperament,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  of  hope. 

To  Mrs.  Seward  again  he  wrote  : 

April  21. 
I  met  at  the  President's,  himself,  and  Mrs.  Pierce,  of  course,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Toombs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  (new  Senator  from  Mississippi),  Mr.  Cooper, 
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and  others.  Mrs.  Toombs  was  honored  with  the  President's  arm,  and  thcv  led 
the  way.  I  was  honored  with  Mrs.  Pierce's,  as  she  entered  the  room.  The 
j^ac  diaing-table  and  dinini;-room  were  discarde<^  because  of  the  failure  of 
so  many  of  the  guests.  The  President  scarcely  spoke  ac  all,  and  never  aloud, 
so  as  to  be  heard  across  the  table,  although  he  seemed  well  enough  pleased. 
Mrs.  Pierce  is  a  very  delicate,  and,  in  all  respects,  a  most  intelligent  and 
lorely  woman.  I  believe  this  is  all  the  dinner  afforded  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered or  told. 

Apnl  23. 

Truman  Smith  wants  you  to  think  of  Mackinaw  and  Lake  Superior  for  your 
summer  sojourn.  Lyman  thinks  Mount  Seward  in  Clinton  county,  the  place. 
All  Nantucket,  I  am  assured,  would  be  open  to  you. 

April  24. 

The  Senate  are  engaged  on  the  everlasting  Gadsden  Treaty.  The  speeches 
are  repetitions  of  the  old  rehearsals,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  the 
l>est  time  in  the  whole  day  to  write  my  daily  note  to  yon.  Colonel  Benton, 
they  say,  is  making  a  great  Anti-Nebraska  speech  in  the  House.  I  would 
rather  be  there  than  here.  I  am  to-day  to  have  at  dinner.  Fish,  Truman  Smith, 
Wade,  Collamer,  Hunt,  and  the  Anti-Nebraska  Southern  Whigs,  with  Peck- 
ham  and  Cutting,  New  York  **  Hards.*'  Is  not  that  a  party?  It  is  very  warm 
and  the  maple  trees  arc  almost  in  leaf. 

I  havQ  a  long  sad  letter  from  Kossuth,  discussing  the  revolutionary  hopes 
and  prospects  in  Europe. 

The  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country  was  now  so  engrossed 
by  the  Nebraska  Bill,  that  other  measures  received  little  notice.  Sew- 
ard lent  the  aid  of  his  voice  and  vote  to  the  bill  for  granting  lands  in 
the  different  States,  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  insane  (which  was  a 
favorite  project  of  the  benevolent  Miss  D.  L.  Dix),  and  also  to  postal 
and  other  administrative  reforms.  They,  however,  failed  to  become 
laws. 

A  marine  disaster  had  roused  public  sympathies  a  short  time  before. 
The  steajner  San  FranciscOy  which  had  been  chartered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  carrying  United  States  troops,  was  wrecked  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  with  great  loss  of  life.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crews  of  some  merchant  vessels,  that  happened  to  be  in  the 
vicinity,  five  hundred  of  the  passengers  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  were 
saved  and  brought  into  port. 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  the  cities,  and  liberal  contributions  were 
made  to  testify  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  bravery  of  the  rescuers. 
Finally  it  was  proposed  that  Congress  should  bestow  upon  them 
medals  of  honor,  besides  a  suitable  pecuniary  reward.  This  latter 
proposition  was  opposed  by  the  more  rigid  economists,  on  the  ground 
that  the  money  raised  by  taxation  ought  not  to  be  expended  in  works 
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of  beneyolenody  ao  matter  how  mericorioos.    Seward  warmljadToeated 
the  passage  of  the  whole  resolation,  saying : 

Let  OS  sustain  oar  own  charscter  snd  encoarage  onr  own  sesmen,  sad  those 
of  mil  nations,  to  emolate  the  schieTements  of  the  rescnenk 

He  wrote  home: 

4prffas. 

Solitude  sbsolnte  in  the  house  is  a  relief  against  the  eternal  publicity  of 
my  vocation  abroad.  Tlie  inquiries  about  what  I  want,  and  what  I  am  to  be 
next,  or  hereafter,  annoy  me,  but  I  will  try  to  bear  with  them.  I  want  to  go 
home  and  rest,  and  repair  and  strengthen  up  my  baric,  and  have  it  in  order 
for  the  time  when  I  must  leave  it  to  be  navigated  by  other  hands. 

They  are  going  to  spring  a  trap  on  the  Nebraska  question. 

Here  is  a  warm  April  day.  The  trees  in  the  Capitol  gardens  sre  in  leaf,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fallen  blossoms*  and  the  air  is  rent  with  vivid  Bgfat* 
nings  and  hollow  thunders. 

I  send  you  Colonel  Benton's  speech.    It  is  quaint,  and  yet  veiy  powerfuL 

May,  1854,  was  destined  to  be  a  memorable  month  in  the  history  of 
slavery.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Nebraska  BiU  by  a 
majority  of  13.     Seward  wrote: 

We  have  now  commenced  the  last^day's  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  are  to  dt 
it  out.  I  have  need  to  have  my  thoughts  about  me  for  my  last  vwdieaUom  ^ 
freedom^  which  must  be  pronounced  to-day.  John  Bell  !•  replying  in  a  vigor- 
ous manner  to  Mr.  Toombs. 

I  attended  Mr.  Crampton^s  fet^  ehampetre  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  birthday 
yesterday,  but  have  no  time  now  to  tell  about  it.  It  was  a  very  beautiful 
affair.     Lord  Elgin  is  here,  and  I  am  going  to  dine  with  him. 

On  the  26th  of  May  there  was  an  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
That  happened  to  be  the  day  when  the  Nebraska  debate,  having  lasted 
through  the  morning  and  into  the  evening,  now  drew  to  its  dose. 
When  Seward  took  the  floor,  he  began  by  saying  : 

The  sun  has  set  for  the  last  time  upon  the  guaranteed  and  certain  liberties 
of  all  unsettled  portions  of  the  continent  that  lie  within  the  United  States. 
To-morrow*s  sun  will  rise  in  dim  eclipse  over  them.  How  long  that  obscura- 
tion shall  last  is  known  onlv  to  the  Power  that  directs  and  controls  all  human 
events.  For  myself,  I  know  only  this,  that  now  no  human  power  will  prevent 
its  coming  on,  and  that  its  passing  off  will  be  hastened  and  secured'by  others 
than  those  now  here. 

The  Senate  floor  is  an  old  battle-ground  on  which  have  been  fought  many 
contests  and  always,  at  least  since  1820,  with  fortune  adverse  to  the  cause  of 
equal  and  universal  freedom.  We  were  only  a  few  here  who  engaged  in  that 
cause  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest.    All  that  we  could  hope  to  do —  all 
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that  we  did  hope  to  do  —  was  to  organize  and  to  prepare  the  issue,  and  to 
awaken  the  country,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  the  appeal  which  would  be 
made,  whatever  the  decision  of  Congress  might  be.  We  are  no  stronger  now. 
Only  fourteen  at  the  tirsf.,  it  will  be  fortunate,  if  among  the  ills  and  acci- 
dents which  surround  us,  we  shall  maintain  that  number  to  the  end.  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  the  consummation  of  a  great  national  transaction  which  will 
close  a  cycle  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

He  then  proceeded  to  refnte  the  varions  argaments  sidduced  in  slip- 
port  of  the  bill.  Again  referring  to  the  conflict  between  slavery  and 
freedom,  he  said: 

Slavery  and  freedom  are  antagonistical  elements  in  thi&  country.  The 
founders  of  the  Constitution  framed  it  with  a  knowledge  of  that  antagonism 
and  suffered  it  to  continue  that  it  might  work  out  its  own  ends.  There  is  a 
commercial  antagonism,  an  irreconcilable  one  between  the  systems  of  free 
labor  and  slave  labor.  They  have  been  at  war  with  each  other  ever  since  the 
Government  was  established,  and  that  war  is  to  continue  forever. 

Bat  the  closing  part  of  this  speech,  though  made  in  the  very  hoar 
of  the  triumph  of  slavery,  startled  and  surprised  both  parties  by  its 
confident  predictions.  After  describing  the  impending  influx  of 
slave-holders  with  their  "  chattels  "  into  the  new  Territories  to  compete 
with  free  emigration  of  white  men,  he  added: 

Come  on,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  slave  States!  Since  there  is  no  escaping 
your  challenge,  I  accept  it  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  will  en- 
gage in  competition  for  the  virgin  soil  of  Kansas,  and  God  give  the  victory  to 
the  side  which  is  stronger  in  number,  as  it  is  in  the  right  I  Through  all  the 
darkness  and  gloom  of  the  present  hour,  brigiit  stars  are  breaking  that  inspire 
me  with  hoi)e  and  excite  me  to  perseverance.  They  show  me  that  the  day  of 
compromises  has  passed  away  forever,  and  that  henceforward  all  great  ques- 
tions between  freedom  and  slavery  shall  be  decided,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
upon  their  merits. 

Finally,  he  admonished  the  Administration  party,  that  from  this 
day  it  would  gradually  begin  to  lose  the  power  it  had  held  so  firmly 
and  so  long.     He  said: 

That  power  will  not  be  restored  until  the  principle  established  here  now  shall 
be  reversed,  and  a  Constitution  shall  be  given,  not  only  to  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, but  also  to  every  other  national  territory,  which  will  be  a  Constitu- 
tion securing  equal,  universal,  and  perpetual  freedom. 

General  Cass,  and  Senators  Mason  and  Bayard  followed  in  support 
of  the  bill;  Chase  and  Sumner  in  opposition  to  it;  and  then  the  vote 
was  taken.  The  bill  was  passed,  35  to  13.  As  the  news  spread 
abroad  throaghont  the  country,  it  roused  North  and  South  alike  to 
prepare  for  new  contests. 
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Whilv  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  renewing  ''  agitation  "  at  Washington, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  lending  effectiye  aid  in  the  same  direction, 
in  Boston.  In  the  case  of  Anthony  Bums,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
was  enforced  literally  **  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet "  in  that  **  ciadle 
of  liberty '^  and  stronghold  of  anti-slaveiy  opinions.  Intense  indig- 
nation pervaded  the  community.  Public  gatherings  were  held  in  the 
streets.  The  best  legal  talent  was  pro£Fered  for  his  defense,  but  failed 
to  effect  his  release.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  rssone 
him,  and  in  the  tnelee  a  deputy  marshal  was  killed.  The  Commis- 
sioner having  declared  that  Burns  was  a  slave,  he  was  marched  from 
the  court-house  to  a  revenue  cutter  at  the  wharf,  by  a  detachment  of 
United  States  troops,  assisted  by  Boston  mih'tia.  At  several  points  in 
the  streets,  cannons  were  planted  to  fire  upon  those  who  should  at- 
tempt a  riot  or  rescue;  and  as  further  precaution,  the  conrt-hoose  was 
surrounded  by  chains  and  guarded  by  an  armed  police.  This  success- 
ful enforcement  of  the  obnoxious  statute  in  Boston  elated  its  sup- 
porters; but  throughout  New  England  it  was  regarded  as  a  hamilia- 
tion  that  only  served  to  imbitter  and  strengthen  the  popular  senti- 
ment. 

Seward's  letters  continued: 

JfaySS. 

This  morning,  Lord  Elgin  went  with  me  to  church,  and  made  me  a  pleas- 
ant visit. 

Tlie  tables,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  are  beginning  at  last  to  tarn 
against  the  law,  and  in  favor  of  humanity.  There  is  deep  and  painful  sus- 
pense here.     Perhaps,  we  may  have  a  scene  to-morrow  in  the  Senate. 

ITay  81. 

Our  dinner-party  went  off  very  merrily.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  about  it. 
But  such  things  will  not  bear  minute  description.  Mrs.  Fish  honored  me  by 
presiding.  On  her  right  was  Lord  Elgin,  on  her  left  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
State.     On  my  right  Mr.  Sartiges,  on  my  left  Mr.  Crampton. 

The  Boston  slave  case  is  making  excitement  among  a  certain  class  of  people 
"*r^  they  are  indulging  in  menaces. 
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Washington  is  full  of  Presidential  election  politics.  Everybody  is  full  of 
it,  but  I  hardly  know  what  to  write  you  of  all  I  hear,  even  if  it  were  prudent 
to  write  at  all.  I  have  letters  and  communications  of  all  sorts  about  it;  the 
amount  of  nil  which  is,  that  insomuch  as  I  am  too  much  of  an  anti-slavery 
man  to  be  proscribed  by  anti-slavery  men,  and  yet  too  much  of  a  Whig  to  be 
allowed  to  lead,  that  I  am  in  the  way  of  great  movements  to  make  a  Demo- 
cratic A nti- Slavery  party,  under  Colonel  Benton  or  somebody  else,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  government  out  and  out,  through  and  through,  and 
all  at  once. 

Then,  again,  I  am  so  important  to  the  Whig  party  that  it  cannot  move  with- 
out me;  but  that  party  (t.  «.),  the  Webster  part  of  it,  is  so  jaundiced  toward 
me  that  I  am  expected  to  decline  being  a  candidate,  right  off,  and  go  in  for 
some  other  Whig  candidate,  and  so  carry  the  election,  incontinently,  for  the 
Whig  party.  These  different  parties  agree  in  one  thing,  of  course,  that  who- 
ever shall,  by  means  of  my  magnanimity,  be  elected  President,  must  have  me 
for  his  chief  counselor,  and  that  I  am  surely  to  succeed  him.  Here  is  a  peep 
behind  the  curtain  for  you.     Is  it  not  a  pretty  view? 

To  Weed  lie  wrote: 

May  29. 

The  **  Free  Soilers"  here  are  engaged  in  schemes  for  nominating  Colonel 
Benton,  and  dissolving  the  Wliig  party.  We  are  to  have  all  manner  of  ab- 
surdities practiced,  and  there  are  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  parties  coming  to 
negotiate  with  me,  as  if  I  were  a  vendor  of  votes.  I  hope  to  get  through 
without  doing  or  saying  any  indiscreet  things,  but  it  is  hard  to  escape,  when 
there  are  so  many  gossips. 

It  was  now  becoming  evident  that  neither  the  Whig  party,  nor  the 
Democratic  party,  could  be  relied  on  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
slavery.  Men  of  various  parties  and  factions,  Whigs,  and  '*Free 
Soilera,"  *'  Hards  "  and  **  Softs, *'  and  "  Independent  Democrats  "  found 
themselves  acting  together  as  '*  Anti-Nebraska  men;"  but  without 
organization  or  coherence.  The  times  were  ripe  for  a  new  party, 
A  new  party,  indeed,  had  already  stepped  into  the  political  arena, 
and  was  growing  in  prominence  and  power.  This  was  the  *'x\merican" 
or  "Know-Nothing."  But  it  avoided  the  vital  issue  upon  which 
men  were  dividing,  and  proposed  to  follow  tamely  in  the  wake  of  the 
two  old  parties,  '* acquiescing"  in  slavery  extension  aqd  ignoring 
^*Free  Soil."  Instead  of  grappling  with  that  question,  it. invited  voters 
to  consider  another  one,  which,  however  well  calculated  to  stir  na- 
tional feeling  or  prejudice,  was  not  one  that  was  pressing  in  any  prac- 
tical form.  Hence  the  crude  projects  and  frequent  conferences,  al- 
luded to  in  Seward's  letters: 

Theodore  Parker  wrote  frequently  and  earnestly  to  Seward,  discuss- 
ing the  political  outlook.     In  one  letter,  he  said: 
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The  natioo  mast  roiuw  itself.  I  want  to  have  m  conventioa  of  ell  the  toe 
States,  at  Buffalo,  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  to  take  measares,  first:  to  check;  second:  to  terminate  tlie  ensUvement  of 
men  in  America.  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  in  this  matter,  for  I  coofese  I 
look  to  you  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  these  timse  of  such  peril  U» 
freedom. 

In  hie  answer^  Seward  said : 

Yomr  letter  met  me  on  my  return  to  this  city^  the  day  before  the  peHige  of 
the  Nebraska  Bill  in  the  Senate.  Since  that  letter  was  written,  great  ereota 
have  occnrredy  bat  they  were  (all  of  tliem)  the  consequences  of  the  great  di^ 
moralization  of  18S0,  and  the  action  of  an  Administration,  and  a  Congress^ 
elected  under  its  influences.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  we  are  at  the  end 
of  such  actions,  and  consequences,  for  the  Congress  has  another  year,  and  the 
Administration  has  yet  almost  three  years  to  live.  But  I  am  quite  sore  thafe 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  reactionary  period  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  that 
we  shall  go  on  strongly,  for  a  while.  Let  us  have,  hereafter,  as  we  have  had 
hitherto,  your  Tigorous  powers  in  exercise,  to  stir  up  the  fountains  of  pabUe 
virtue,  in  their  lowest  depths.  No  harm,  and  only  good  can  come  from  it. 
Just  so  fast  as  you  can  awaken  the  public  conscience,  just  so  fast  shall  I  be 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  reforms  it  shall  demand,  until  this  crime  and  cone 
of  slavery  shall  cease. 

I  deplore  the  return  of  that  poor  slave  to  bondage.  I  would  not  have  the 
crime  of  participating  in  it  rest  on  me  for  all  the  power  that  Presideni  or 
Emperor  ever  held.  But  unoe  it  is  done,  I  can  find  satisfaction  for  it^  in  the 
humiliation  it  has  brought  upon  Boston  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  severe 
cure  for  their  misconduct  in  1850,  which  betrayed  us  all  throughout  thelTnion* 
I  trust  that  the  cure  will  be  radical  and  permanent. 
^  We  are  watching  here  the  development  of  the  further  designs  of  the  slave 
power. '  That  is  all  we  can  do.  But* you  can  do  more;  you  can  prepare  the 
public  mind  to  resist  them,  and  to  sustain  us  in  doing  so. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  great  national  convention  at  Buffalo,  or  else* 
where.  It  would  bring  together  only  the  old  veterans.  The  Sta^M  are  the 
places  for  activity,  just  now.  They  have  elections  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men coming  off  in  the  autumn.  I  vote  for  State  gatherings  this  year,  prepara- 
tory to  national  ones  another  year.  Let  us  make  our  power  respected,  tu  tee 
can,  through  the  elections  in  the  States,  and  then  bring  the  Statej  into  gen- 
eral council. 

The  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  some  thirty  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  chiefly  North  ern  Whigs,  hold  a  meeting,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Israel  Washbume  of  Maine,  and  agi-eed  that  the  time  had 
come  to  begin  the  organization  of  a  new  political  party.  As  the  sam- 
mer  went  on,  signs  began  to  multiply  that  it  was  not  merely  at  Wash- 
ington that  men  were  thinking  of  party  reconstruction.  After  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  feeling  rapidly  spread  among  all  "Anti-Ne- 
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braska^'  men.  It  seemed  to  be  recognized,  as  by  common  consent, 
that,  if  a  new  party  was  to  be  formed,  none  of  the  names  in  recent 
use  would  answer  for  it.  Fortunately  there  was  one,  which  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  had  been  a  dominant  factor  in  politics;  but 
during  twenty  years  had  fallen  into  disuse;  and  old  questions,  with 
which  it  had  been  associated,  had  almost  died  out  of  popular  memory. 
That  was  the  name  '^Hepublican." 

As  soon  as  it  was  suggested  that  this  old  name  would  be  a  good  one 
for  the  new  combination  of  political  elements,  it  was  pronounced  un- 
objectionable, even  by  those  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  as  yet 
attempting  a  new  organization.  Soon  there  came  news  of  meetings, 
in  widely  separated  localities,  where  the  name  was  proposed,  or 
adopted.  The  Michigan  ''Anti-Nebraska^^  men,  who  were  already 
combined,  and  organized,  adopted  the  name  of  ''Repubycans'^  at 
their  Convention.*  A  *'Eepublican"  Committee  was  formally  or- 
ganized in  Wisconsin,  and  a  State  Convention  called.  A  ''  Republican'^ 
Convention  was  held  in  Vermont,  and  another  in  Ohio.  The  •'  Whigs  " 
of  New  York,  who  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  these  movements, 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  go  through  their  approaching  election, 
under  their  old  name,  and  with  their  old  organization,  rather  than 
risk  defeat  with  a  new  and  necessarily  imperfect  one.  Equally  grati- 
fying was  the  response  to  the  challenge  to  a  contest  between  free  emi- 
gration and  slave  labor,  for  the  soil  of  Kansas.  Immediately  after 
Seward's  speech,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill,  an  ''Emigrant  Aid  So. 
ciety ''  was  formed  in  Washington.  A  "New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
Society ''  had  already  been  incoi'porated  in  Massachusetts  under  the 
lead  of  Eli  Thayer.  Other  similar  societies  were  organizing  at  different 
points  in  the  North.  Before  the  end  of  July,  some  of 'the  "Free 
State  Emi^ants  "  were  already  on  the  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pro-Slavery  party  were  not  remiss  in  en- 
deavoring to  proniptly  avail  themselves  of  the  new  opportunities  thrown 
open  to  them.  Slave-holders  in  several  States,  especially  Missouri, 
very  early  commenced  preparations  both  for  going  to  Kansas  with 
their  slaves  and  for  checking  the  emigration  of  settlers  from  the  free 
States.  In  Congress,  elated  by  their  triumph  in  carving  new  slave  \ 
States  out  of  the  free  North-west,  they  began  to  arrange  for  bringing 
in  more  new  slave  States  at  the  South-east.  A  plan  was  set  on  foot  to 
obtain  the  island  of  Cuba.  As  a  preliminary  step,  resolutions  were  in-  / 
troduced  looking  to  a  suspension  of  the  neutrality  laws.  These  Seward  ' 
opposed,  and  introduced  a  bill  for  checking  the  African  slave  trade. 

*JuIy  6  is  claimed  as  the  birthday  of  the  Republican  party,  at  Jackson,  Michigan.     It 
was  celebrated,  after  tvrenty-five  years,  in  1879. 
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The  firospect  is  that  wa  shall  adjoani  about  the  last  of  Aogust.  Thasfaiffwy 
propagaodisiii  of  the  AdrntDistrauon  derelops  itself  so  steadily  and  boldly  as 
to  excite  ioteose  pain  io  me;  but  I  trj  to  forget  it  and  wait  and  labor  oo,  on- 
sustained  by  sympathy,  among  a  people  who  cannot  Ue  recalled  from  tririal 
subjects  to  look  deliberately  and  sternly  in  the  face  the  means  adopted  for 
their  own  undoing  by  their  own  agents. 

JtestS. 

I  think,  sometimes^  that  you  are  Tery  fortunate  in  being  safely  moored  in  a 
harbor  where  the  waves  are  undisturbed.  Here,  after  a  month^s  debate  and 
delay,  the  '*  Anti-Nebraska"  members  have  got  out  a  manifesto  addressed  to 
the  people,  and  certainly  it  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  moderation.  And 
now  the  Southern  Whigs  are  deeply  excited  by  it,  and  so^  to-moriow  or  Beak 
day,  they  are  to  define  their  poeitions  and  announce  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party.  I  am  watching  for  this  demonstration,  and  hoping  to  so  goide 
^le  reply  as  to  save  to  the  right  side  the  advantages  of  it. 

Our  friends  here  are  becoming  more  reliant  on  my  advice  and  help,  and  more 
tenacious  of  my  appearing  with  them  in  my  votes.  How  do  you  like  my  ad- 
dress of  the  ''  Anti-Nebraska**  men? 

JtaisST. 

Massachusetts,  which  struck  me  down  in  1850  for  advising  that  the  Fugitivo 
Blave  Law  should  not  be  passed,  because  it  would  prove  intolerable,  has  raised 
a  great  commotion  now,  only  four  years  later,  in  the  Senate,  by  demanding  its 
repeal. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  present  a  brief  argument  for  the  establishment  of  maiia 
between  the  United  States  and  China.  The  weather  is  very  hot,  and  study  is 
almost  impossible.  Yale  College  urges  me  to  go  there  on  the  26th,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  to  avoid  it.    And  yet  I  have  not  a  word  prepared  for  them. 

When  the  Homestead  Bill  came  up  io  the  Senate,  amendbients 
were  offered  in"  accordance  with  the  theories  of  the  "American^  or 
** Know-Nothing"  party,  to  prevent  foreign  immigrants  from  partici- 
pating in' its  benefits.  This  called  out  Seward,  who  opposed  the 
amendments,  and  the  whole  line  of  political  action  of  which  they 
formed  a  part.  He  said  that,  in  his  judgment,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tinctively "American,"  "every  thing  is  un-American  which  makes 
a  distinction  of  whatever  kind  between  the  native-bom  American" 
and  the  one  "who  renounces  his  allegiance  in  a  foreign  land  and 
swears  fealty  to  the  country  which  adopts  him."  He  inquired:  "  Why 
should  I  exclude  the  foreigner  to-day?  He  is  only  what  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  or  his  ancestor  was  at  some  time  or  other." 

An  address  which  he  had  promised  to  deliver  before  the  Phi  Betji 
Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College  now  demanded  attention.     He  wrote: 
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July  26. 

Here  I  am  in  classic  shades,  waiting  for  night  to  come,  when  I  shall  "speak 
a  speech/'  and  then  go  back  to  Washinpfton.  I  have  lodgings  at  Dr.  Wool- 
sey*s,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  many  kind  friends  and  partisans  around 
me.  The  uprising  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  North  manifests  itself  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

The  theme  of  his  discoarse  was  '^  The  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intel- 
lectual Development  of  the  American  People/'  In  it  he  traced  the 
growth  of  ideas  and  systems  of  government  during  the  colonial  period, 
the  revolutionary  era^  the  Confederation,  and  the  Union,  showing  the 
origin  and  progress  of  each.  He  pointed  out  the  marvelous  strides  by 
which  the  young  republic  had  achieved  its  greatness.  He  showed 
that  while  no  man  had  '' planned  or  could  have  foreseen  them  all,  yet 
they  were  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  early  adoption  of  sound  pub- 
lic policy/'  He  remarked  that,  even  making  allowance  for  favoring 
conditions  of  space,  climate,  and  resources,  ''still  the  phenomenon  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  operation  here  of  some  great  ideas,  either  unknown 
before  or  not  before  rendered  effective.  These  ideas  are,  first,  the 
equality  of  men  constituting  a  State;  secondly,  the  equality  of  States 
constituting  a  Nation.'*  He  contrasted  this  with  the  practice  of  other 
empires,  showing  that  in  none  had  these  great  ideas  been  adopted. 
**  Colonists  and  subjects  of  conquered  realms  could  not  hope  for  an 
equal  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  parent  State."  So  it  has  happened 
that  heretofore  nations  have  either  repelled  or  exhausted  or  disgusted 
the  colonies  they  planted  and  the  countries  they  conquered.  The 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  erpand,  not  by  "force  of  arms,  but 
by  attraction."   • 

The  native  colonist  no  sooner  reaches  a  new  and  distant  home,  whether  in  a 
cleft  of  the  Hocky  Mountains  or  on  the  sea-shore,  ^than  he  proceeds  to  found  a 
State  in  which  his  natural  and  inalienable  rights  shall  be  secure,  and  which 
shall  hecome  an  equal  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  enjoying  its  protection 
and  sharing  its  growing  greatness  and  renown. 

Reminding  his  hearers,  in  conclusion,  of  Bolingbroke's  remark,  that 
'*  every  nation  must  perpetually  renew  its  Constitution,  or  perish,"  he 
pointed  out  that  just  so  far  as  the  United  States  departed  from  these 
principles,  they  would  encounter  dangers  and  disorders,  and  just  so 
far  as  they  adhered  to  them^  would  they  continue  to  grow  in  greatness. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  long  session  came  to  a  close.  Seward 
hastened  North  to  enter  upon  his  professional  labors  at  Saratoga, 
where  Chancellor  Walworth  was  now  holding  court. 

The  Chancellor's  office  at  *'Pino  Grove,"  his  residence  in  Saratoga, 
was  the  scene  of  the  protracted  proceedings  in  the  "  Hook-headed 
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Spike  Case,''  in  which  Seward  was  engaged.  It  was  a  case  in 
Burden,  the  greac  iron  manntactnrer  of  Troy,  had  cfaiimed  damages 
for  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  by  Coming  A  Oo.  of  Albany.  The 
Conrt  had  decided  the  chiim  to  be  valid.  Bat  now  came  the  more 
complex  question:  ^'How  much  are  the  damages?^  This  question 
had  been  referred  to  Chancellor  Walworth  for  adjudication.  It  in- 
volved, of  course,  inquiry  as  to  how  many  hook-headed  spikes  Com- 
ing &  Co.  had  made;  what  it  cost  to  make  them;  how  many  had 
been  sold,  and  what  they  had  sold  for;  how  many  Burden  could  have 
made,  and  would  have  sold,  if  Coming  &  Ca  had  not,  eta,  etc. 

As  the  transactions  of  both  firms  were  enormous,  this  involved  the 
examination  of  voluminous  accounts,  and  of  ''a  doud  of  witnesses;*^ 
and  a  consequent  attempt  to  reconcile  a  mass  of  conflicting  testimony. 
A  writer  in  Marper^s  Magaritu,  describing  the  Chancellor's  oflBoo,  and 
the  counselors  and  clients  therein  gathered,  relates  that: 

Mrs.  .Walworth,  once,  in  conversation  with  Governor  Seward,  said:  ''I wish 
you  would  explain  what  this  everlasting  spike  suit  is  about;  I  don*t  under- 
stand  it." 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  he  replied,  *'  I  should  be  very  much  ashamed  if  yon  did* 
I  have  been  engaged  in  it  for  several  years,  and  I  don't  understand  it  yet." 

.Meanwhile  the  Whigs  had  held  their  State  Convention,  adopted 
"  Anti-Nebraska  "  resolutions,  nominated  candidates,  and  invited  the 
codperation'  of  all  who  shared  their  desire  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  slavery.  This  brought  together  many,  who  though  not  yet 
prepared  to  shake  o£F  their  connection  with  the  ''Democratic,'^ 
''American,''  "Temperance/'  or  other  Apolitical  organizations,  yet 
were  ready  to  support  the  "Fusion  ticket^''  as  it  was  styled,  put 
forth  by  the  Whigs.  A  distinctly  "  Anti-Nebraska  "  Convention  was 
held  at  Saratoga,  and  adjourned  from  there  to  Auburn.  Besolutions ' 
were  offered,  approving  the  action  taken  in  the  other  States  toward 
the  formation  of  a  new  party.  It  was  deemed  advisable  for  New 
York,  however,  to  maintain  the  Whig  organization  during  the  pend- 
ing election.  The  "Know-Nothing"  presses  and  meetings  were  de- 
nouncing Seward's  recent  speech,  which,  however,  was  only  a  new 
enunciation  of  doctrines  for  which  they  had  assailed  him  before. 
The  fact  that  his  senatorial  term  would  expire  in  March,  and  that 
the  Legislature  to  be  elected  this  fall  would  choose  his  successor,  lent 
additional  vigor  to  their  efforts  in  the  various  districts. 

He  wrote: 

The  Convention  has  done  wisely,  and  hastened  the  saccess  of  our  prin- 
ciples, in  this  State,  and  in  all  free  States,  I  think.     The  signs  of  the  times 
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are  most  cheering.     The  '*  Know-Notbing "  bubble  is  the  only  occasion  of 
alarm;  and  that  alarm  threatens  only  me.     To  that  I  am  indifferent. 

Seward's  letters  hoaie  described  his  other  occupations,  and  the 
'*  busy  idleness  "  of  the  gay  crowd  around  him: 

Saratoga  Sprinos,  August  20. 

Apprehensions  about  yon  had  kept  me  all  the  week  outside  of  the  social 
circles  here,  and  so,  yesterday,  I  looked  a  little  more  freely  within.  There  arc 
the  usual  displays  of  dress  and  equipage ;  but  I  do  not  inquire,  and  so  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  owners.  Many  have  fine  carriages ;  but  all  those  who  are  known 
to  me  us  rich  and  fine,  and  fair  and  fashionable  in  their  own  houses,  are 
eclipsed  by  somebody  who  is  accounted  richer,  fairer,  and  more  magnificent 
in  the  world  of  fasliion,  so  that  they  are  quite  plebeians  after  all. 

September  8. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  professional  yisit  to  make  at  Ballston  Spa.  The  **  Sans 
Souci"  was  there;  and  had  been  newly  burnished.  But  that  was  all  there 
was  of  Ballston,  as  we  knew  it,  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  springs 
have  altogether  failed,  and  the  village  has  only  the  prestige  of  a  common  country 
town.  Still  there  are  traces  of  a  day  of  more  pretension.  Several  vast  taverns, 
now  tenantless.  were  struggling  against  the  elements,  especially  the  Aldrich 
Place,  whose  piazzas  and  shady  walks  remain ;  but  the  ruthless  Railroad  King 
had  raised  a  huge  embankment  across  the  court-yard,  and  left  the  occupants 
of  the  old  caravansary  no  other  way  of  egress  than  by  an  arched  viaduct. 
What  was  more  cheerful,  were  rows  of  maple  trees,  each  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  that  stood  proud  sentinels  before  ruined  villas  erected  in  better 
days. 

Blatchford  and  I  this  morning  took  a  carriage  and  rode  to  Bemis*  Heights, 
the  scene  of  the  battle  that  in  1778  determined  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
the  turning  event  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Our  road  led  eastward  from  the 
village  to  the  foot  of  Saratoga  lake,  and  thence  on  directly  eastward  to  the 
Hudson.  A  long  terrace  stretches  north  and  south,  parallel  to,  and  two  miles 
distant  from,  the  river.  This  terrace  rises  up  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  this  is  what  is  named  **  Bemis'  Heights."  From  the  top  you  see  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson  stretching  southward  to  the  Helderbergs,  and  northward  far 
away  toward  Lake  Champlain.  Behind  you  are  the  Sacandaga  mountains,  and 
eastward,  it  is  said,  that  the  army  on  the  Heights  saw  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
which  shattered  the  British  army  at  Bennington  and  rendered  its  defeat  by 
Gates  inevitable. 

On  the  Heights  we  found  an  intelligent  old  gentleman  named  Charles  Neil- 
son,  who  occupies,  by  inheritance,  the  grounds  which  formed  the  center  of  the 
American  camp.  We  could  trace  some  of  the  structures,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Neilson  for  a  guide,  we  found  the  place  where  Morgan's  riflemen  shot  down 
the  gallant  General  Frazer  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  the  spot  where  the 
bold  and  dashing  Arnold  forced  the  Hessian  camp,  and  gathered  wounds 
which  were  healed  with  a  Major-Generars  epaulettes,  not  long  afterward  to 
be  tarnished  by  the  vilest  treason.    Here,  too,  we  saw  the  spot  where  the  brave 
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Ackland,  lying  ditablad  by  a  ImU  thafe  had  tiiattered  both  his  legs,  iapkmd 
General  Schuyler  passing  by,  to  save  him  from  the  leveled  oraskes  of  a  zmw 
American  boy.  Here  we  followed  Madame  Reidesei  in  her  painful  and  anxkraa 
journey.  We  saw  the  place  where  Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  sad  Fkaasr 
snd  her  husband  were  to  dine  with  her  after  the  battle's  close,  and  whers^  ink 
stead  of  the  dinner  f  esdrities,  the  dying  Fraier  was  receiTed  on  a  litter.  And 
we  saw  the  burial-place  where  his  remains  were  committed  to  tlie  earth,  wUla 
the  balls  of  the  American  artillwv  raised  the  sod  and  qnrinkled  U  over  tha 
chaplain  and  mourners.  Indeed,  it  was  a  day  to  be  remembersd,  and  I  lioel 
the  wiser,  if  not  the  better,  for  it.    We  adjourn  now  for  two  or  three 


We  are  here  sgain.  The  Chancellor,  and  the  caos^  and  the  parties  are  the 
same,  and  all  the  rest  is  changed.  The  United  States  and  Congress  Hall  aro 
closed,  their  piazzas  are  deserted  and  covered  with  fallen  leaves.  Sleep  aro 
feeding  in  the  park,  and  the  statuary  tliat  was  there  has  fled,  and  the  minic  is 
ulent.  Instosd  of  broad-skirted  ladies  with  fans  and  parasc^  surrounding  the 
fountains,  old  men  and  women,  in  great-coats  snd  shawls,  sre  seen  hero 
and  there  in  knots,  within  the  glass  inclosure  which  shuts  out  the  cold  rains 
and  winds.  Even  the  lawsuit  hss  lost  its  magnitude.  Blatohford,  .who  waa 
industrious,  Seymour,  who  was  assiduous,  sod  Burden,  who  was  strsnnoos^ 
sre  absent,  and  poor  Sam  Stevens  is  desd.  There  is  no  life  left  in  it  A 
child  could  almost  do  all  that  I  have  to  do  in  it,  and  yet  it  goes  on,  and  it  must 
not  go  on  without  me. 

After  this  he  went  to  Albany  to  make  an  argument  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ''McCormick  Beaper  Case.*^ 
Thence  he  proceeded  homeward  to  east  his  vote  on  election  day. 
When  tl^e  election  was  over,  and  for  several  days  afterward,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  tell  what  the  actaal  resnlts  were.  There  had  been  stich 
a  breaking  np  of  party  ties  and  organizations  that  none  could  be  said 
to  have  gained  the  victory.  Who  }\ad  been  chosen  Oovemor  and  Lien- 
tenant-Govemor  was  not  certain  for  a  fortnight  And  when  at  last  it 
was  proved  that  the  Whig  nominees,  Myron  H.  Clark  and  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  were  elected,  their  slender  majority  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  combined  "Fusion ''of  Whigs,  "  Temperance  men "  and  "Free 
Soilers"  was  not  as  strong  as  the  Whig  party  had  been  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Democrats  certainly  hod  made  no  gains,  and  in 
many  localities  their  vote  showed  heavy  losses.  The  new  **K.  N."  or 
"American"  party  had  displayed  a  sudden  accession  of  strength. 
But  as  the  party  was  non-committal  on  the  "  Nebraska  "  question,  and 
its  candidates  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  various 
and  conflicting  inferences  were  to  be  drawn.  However,  as  returns 
from  far  and  near  were  corrected  and  compared,  it  became  manifest 
that  the  policy  of  the  **  Nebraska  Bill "  had  received  a  decided  popu- 
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lar  rebuke.  In  New  England,  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
throughout  the  West,  so  munv  *' Anti-Xebraska''  members  had  been 
elected  to  the  next  Congress  thuc  the  Administration  would  lose  its 
control  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  minority  of  seventy-niue 
Administration  men  would  be  confronted  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
avowedly  "Anti- Nebraska"  men.  There  were  thirty-seven  "Ameri- 
cans'* or  "  Whigs '*  who  were  8apiM>sed  to  be  pro-slavery,. but  who 
refused  to  be  considered  "  Administration"  men. 

The  new  Legislature  in  the  State  of  Now  York  would  be  decidedly 
*'  Anti-Nebi-aska. "  But  -the  *'  Know-Nothings  "  confidently  predicted 
that  it  would  not  re-elect  Seward  to  the  Senate. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
1854-1855. 

Retumiog  to  Washington.  Greelej's  Letter.  Ominous  News  from  Kansas.  Emigrants 
and  **  Border  Ruffians."  Goremor  Reeder.  Battles  in  the  Crimea.  Siege  of  S«basto- 
pol.  Opening  of  the  Session.  Family  Affairs.  The  Question  of  Re-election  to  the 
Senate.  Business  Depression.  The  Poor  of  New  York.  The  Homestead  Bill.  Regu- 
lar and  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
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After  a  visit  to  Albany  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  son  living  there, 

Seward  returned  to  Saratoga,  to  resume  his  professional  work.     He 

wrote: 

Saratoga  Springs,  yavemher  12,  1854. 

• 

Here  we  are  yet,  ciphering  the  cost  of  hook-headed  spikes  and  of  political 
▼ictories.  It  has  been  nearly  a  drawn  battle  for  all  the  belligerents.  We  shall 
probably  have  a  year  or  two  of  *'  No  Popery  "extravaganza;  and  then  the  con- 
test between  freedom  and  slavery  will  be  resumed,  all  the  worse  for  the  inter- 
lude, but  yet  with  full  certainty  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  right. 

To  Weed  he  said  : 

Has  Greeley  written  to  you,  or  do  you  see  him  now-a-days?  Just  before  the 
election  be  wrote  me  an  abrupt  letter.  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to.  trouble  you 
about  it.  Then,  when  he  thought  all  was  gone,  through  your  blunders  and  mine, 
he  came  out  in  the  paper  and  said  as  much,  in  a  chafed  spirit.  To-day  I  have 
a  long  letter  from  him,  full  of  sharp,  pricking  thorns.  I  judge,  as  we  might 
indeed  well  know,  from  his,  at  the  bottom,  nobleness  of  disposition,  that  he 
has  no  idea  of  saying  or  doing  any  thing  wrong  or  uukind ;  but  it  is  sad  to  see 
him  so  uuhappy.  Will  there  be  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  this  winter? 
Could  one  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  session?  Could  he  have  it?  Haymond^s 
nomination  and  election  is  hard  for  him  to  bear. 
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I  think  this  a  good  letter  to  bora.  I  wish  I  oouid  do  Gredflj  ao  gmt  a 
kindness  as  to  bam  his. 

The  letter  here  referred  to  waa  the  one  deatined  to  become  a  theme 
of  popular  comment,  acTen  yean  later.  Acquainted  with,  and  tolerant 
of  Mr.  Oreeley'a  eccentricitiea,  Seward  knew  him  to  be  firm  and  ain- 
cere  in  his  political  principlea,  and  beliered  him  not  unreaaonaUe  in 
bis  ambitions.  He  regarded  the  letter  as  the  petnlant  complaint  of  a 
.friend,  not  aa  the  menace  of  an  enemy.  Eren  if  he  had  regarded  it  as 
foreshadowing  opposition  to  his  own  political  fortunes,  it  wonid  have 
made  no  difference  with  him,  for  he  was  not  seeking  his  own  adTonoe* 
ment,  or  eren  coanting  upon  continuance  in  public  life. 

Arrived  at  Washington  on  Saturday  night  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  session,  he  wrote  to  Weed: 

Washixotoit,  Deeembmr  %  18M. 

I  went  over  to  the  TribwM  office  on  Friday  night,  and  Dana  came  back  to 
the  Aster  with  me  to  see  Fred.  When  he  h»d  left,  and  AWah  Hant  had  re- 
tired, yon  were  not  found.  I  looked  for  yon  in  the  momiog,  but  yon  had  not 
come  down.    I  had  little  to  say  that  would  not  keepi 

Greeley's  despondency  is  OTorwhclming,  and  seems  to  be  aggravatad  by  the 
loss  of  subscribers.  He  says  he  is  going  in  April  to  Europe,  and  taDca  of  hia 
debts  as  troublesome.  But  below  this  is  chagrin  at  the  failure  to  obtain  <^eial 
position,  which  he  now  admits  could  not  have  been  secured  if  he  had  been 
nominated. 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Seward  said: 

December,  8.. 

Here  we  are  agpiin  in  a  vety  comfortable  home,  refreshed  by  a  long  sleep  in 
a  rainy  night,  shut  oat  from  church  for  want  of  umbrellas,  and  rendered  do- 
mestic  by  stress  of  weather  without,  and  yet  lingering  fatigrue  of  body  anil 
mind.  The  family  above  stairs,  as  you  know,  are  myself,  Frederick  and  Anna 
—  all  of  us,  if  not  satisfied  with  ourselves,  at  least  well  satisfied  with  each 
other.  The  family  below  stairs  consists  of  Mnry,  and  Robert  Boston  and  his 
wife,  all  very  proper  people.  The  house  is  clean  and  tastefully  ordered.  There 
are  some  breakages  to  be  restored. 

On  the  whole,  although  it  is  not  the  home  that  I  promised  myself  five  years 
ago,  when  I  came  here,  I  am  glad  to  believe  that,  take  it  all  together,  it  is  the 
most  suitable  and  most  comfortable  quarters  possessed  by  anybody  of  my  class, 
and  I  am  sure  that  its  quietude  is  as  little  impaired  as  that  of  any  other,  by 
vanitv  and  ambition. 

December  A, 

We  have  been  at  the  Senate  and  heard  the  namby-pamby  message,  have 
dined,  and  are  doing  up  our  correspondence.  We  have  glazed  the  windows 
and  got  a  new  cooking  stove,  and  so  we  are  getting  at  ease. 
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December  9. 

Business  goes  on  much  as  usual.  The  basket  fills  up  and  is  emptied;  the 
newspapers  gather  and  are  distributed ;  the  documents  come  in  heaps  and  go 
out  in  parcels. 

Yesterday,  by  way  of  entertaining  our  young  folks,  I  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fes- 
senden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Foot,  and  Mr.  Rockwell  at  dinner. 

His  eldest  son  had  now  been  ordered  off  to  distant  duty  on  the 
Coast  Sarvey.  The  second  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Evening 
Jmirnal  at  Albany.  The  third  and  youngest  was  still  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
To  him  his  father  wrote: 

December  4:, 

My  Dear  Willie  —  Here  we  arrived  at  seven  last  evening.  I  never  made  the 
trip  so  comfortably  before.  We  found  the  house  comfortable  and  warm,  but 
it  needs  some  of  your  handiwork  in  repairs. 

You  see,  my  dear  boy,  that  your  older  brothers  are  both  on  the  world,  and 
we  have  little  to  expect  from  them  in  keeping  things  straight  and  right  at 
Auburn  during  the  long  absences  that  politics  and  my  profession  impose  upon 
me.  I  shall,  therefore,  rely  upon  you  to  see  that  nothing  goes  to  waste,  and 
that  every  thing  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  make  your  mother  and  your  aunt 
and  your  little  sister  comfortable  and  happy.  I  am  beginniog  to  feel  the  want 
of  a  secretary  who  can  take  care  of  my  correspondence.  The  duties  of  such  a 
secretary  cannot  be  performed  without  producing  self-improvement,  more 
useful  to  him  that  renders  them  than  even  to  me.  Will  you  not  qualify  your- 
self for  these  duties?    I  hope  so. 

His  little  daughter  was  not  yet  nine  years  old.  But  it  hod  been  her 
ambition,  as  soon  as  she  could  hold  a  pen,  to  write  to  her  father,  and 
aa  active  correspondence  was  always  in  progress  between  them.  He 
would  snatch  a  few  moments  from  his  business  to  write  her  a  few  lines, 
usually  adverting  to  childish  topics,  but  encouraging  those  habits  of 
study  and  taste  which  she  acquired  very  early. 

Already  there  began  to  come  ominous  news  from  Kansas.  The 
"  Free  State''  immigrants  who  had  gone  to  the  new  Territory  with  their 
families  had  done  so  openly,  publicly,  and  peacefully.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  first  colony  had  pitched  their  camp  and  were  beginning  the  foun- 
dation of  the  town  of  Lawrence,  thev  had  been  confronted  and  threat- 
ened  by  a  hostile  camp  of  pro-slavery  men,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine,  who  ordered  the  ''Abolitionists  "  to  take  down  their  tents  and 
immediately  quit  the  Territory.  The  order  was  coupled  with  the 
threat  that  if  it  was  not  done  "  in  ien  minutes  "  they  would  be  moved 
**at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

The  "  Free*  State  "  men,  however,  stood  firm,  and  their  opponents 
retired  with  oaths  and  threats  of  coming  vengeance.  Then  it  came  to 
light  that  Missouri  pro-slavery  men  had  been  secretly  arranging,  with 
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official  help,  to  thwart  and  resist  ^'Free  State"  ioimigration,  efen  by 
violence  if  necessary.  Treaties  with  the  Indians  hod  been  qoietlr 
made,  unknown  to  the  public,  by  which  a  large  part  of  Kansas,  lying 
near  the  Missouri  border,  bad  been  opened  to  settlement,  and  thither 
armed  bands  of  Missouri  **  Border  Buffians"  were  arranging  to  go,  to 
take  possession  for  ''slaTe  soil  **  and  keep  out  Northern  immigruifak 
''  Blue  Lodges,"  ''  Sons  of  the  South,''  and  ''  Social  Bands  "*  and  other 
secret  societies  were  organised,  meetings  were  held,  and  sangainary 
declarations  made.  At  one  it  was  ''  resolved  that  we  recogni»  the 
institution  of  slavery  as  already  existing  in  this  Territory,  and  advise 
slave-holders  to  introduce  their  property  as  early  as  possible.'*  At 
auothcr,  '*  that  this  association  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  remove  any 
and  all  emigrants  who  go  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies."  A  journal  published  in  their  interest  con- 
tained the  threat:  ''We  will  continue  to  lynch  and  hang,  tar  and 
feather,  and  drown  every  white-livered  Abolitionist  who  dares  to  pol* 
lute  our  soil!" 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  these  "  Free  State  "  men  and  the  threat- 
ened onslaught  of  the  ''  Border  Buffians  "  upon  them  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  North.  It  lent  new  zeal  to  those  who 
were  forming  '* Emigrant  Aid  Societies"  in  New  England,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  stimulated  the  '^^nti-Nebraska"  men  in 
every  Northern  State.  (General  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  hardy  immi* 
grants  who  were  periling  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  establish  freedom 
in  Kansas. 

Meantime,  a  Governor,  Andrew  H.  Reeder  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
State  officers  had  now  been  sent  out  to  establish  a  regular  government 
in  the  Territory.  Both  sides  watched  their  action  with  intense  eager- 
ness. The  '^ Border  Buffians"  felt  assured  that  violent  measures 
wouldJiave  official  sanction.  The  '*  Free  State  "  men,  though  expect- 
ing little  help  from  officers  appointed  by  the  Administration  which 
had  aided  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
believe  that  men  legally  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  law  and 
order  would  abet  riot  and  violence! 

While  the  Kansas  troubles  were  stirring  up  popular  discord  in  the 
United  States,  a  great  war  was  convulsing  Europe.  The  alliance  of 
France  and  England  against  Russia;  the  armed  neutrality  of  Austria; 
the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  allied  fleets;  the  landing  in  the 
Crimea;  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol;  the  battles  of  Inkermann 
and  Balaklava,  distant  as  they  were  from  America,  were  themes  of 
daily  comment  and  attention,  as  their  scenes  were  vividly  reproduced 
by  the  illustrated  papers  or  the  pen-pictures  of  the  war  correspondents. 
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The  conference  recently  held  by  the  American  diplomats  at  Ostend 
was  a  topic  of  popular  talk.  It  was  understood  to  have  been  held  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  as  a  slave-holdiug  State.  But  reso- 
lutions of  inquiry  as  to  how  far  it  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive were  summarily  tabled. 

A  letter  from  a  New  York  friend,  adverting  to  the  doubts  that  ex- 
isted as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  Legislature  on  the  question  of 
his  re-election,  informed  him  that  '^  Weed  says  there  is  very  much 
peril  about  the  Senator  question/' 

Seward  wrote  at  once  to  Weed: 

December  8. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  wish  you  to  do,  in  this 
•emergency,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  just  what  you  think  is  wise  and  right. 
I  see  probably  only  a  small  part  of  the  embarrassments  that  attend  it.  But  I 
would  not  have  you  suffer  one  moment*s  pain,  on  the  ground  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  content  and  satisfied  with  whatever  may  happen. 

AsTOR  House,  December  19. 

I  received  last  night  your  note.  From  all  I  learn  you  cannot  leave  home  to 
come  here.  And  I  imve  been  near  enough  to  Albany  to  Bnd  out  that  it  is  not 
best  for  you,  myself,  or  anybody  that  I  should  go  nearer  to  it  just  now.  Time 
is  beginning  its  instructions.  Perhaps  I  can  read  them,  but  I  shall  expect  you 
to  keep  me  advised  of  your  own  course. 

In  New  York  during  the  holiday  recess,  and  writing  home,  he  said: 

New  Yearns  Eve. 

High  times  are  expected  at  Albany.  Mr.  Weed  says  that  the  prospect  of  my 
return  to  the  Senate  is  doubtful.  Bo  wen  and  Blatchford  say  it  is  certain.  I 
am  sure 'that  I  have  the  least  possible  anxiety  about  it. 

Janitary  7. 

You  see  that  I  am  yet  here.  I  avoid  as  much  as  I  can  all  kinds  of  people, 
but  my  own  political  affair  is  the  great*  affair  of  the  day.  Mr.  Weed  came 
down  last  night  from  Albany  on  his  way  to  Washington.  There  is  about  as 
much  infidelity  among  Whigs  there  as  was  expected ;  perhaps  a  little  more. 
But  there  is  also  a  counteracting  agency  in  the  other  party,  it  is  said,  which 
promises  to  be  an  equilibrium.  Our  friends  are  in  good  spirits  and  reasonably 
<:onfident.     Our  adversaries  are  not  confident,  and  are  out  of  temper. 

Resuming  his  participation  in  the  debates,  he  spoke  on  various 
questions  of  Administration,  salaries  of  judges,  election  of  chaplains, 
affairs  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  pensions,  and  claims.  Two 
speeches,  however,  had  especial  significance.  One  was  on  the  Home- 
stead Bill,  which  he  advocated  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  would  enable 
the  unemployed  workmen  to  move  to,  and  to  enter  into  the  occupancy 
and  cultivation  of  homesteads  on  the  public  domain. 
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Another  bill,  modifjing  the  Bonntj  Land  Laws,  being  nnder  dii- 
cnssion,  amendments  were  oflTered  to  confine  ench  distribntion  of  land 
to  soldiers  of  the  rq^nlar  army.  This  brought  Seward  to  his  feet  in 
defense  of  the  volunteers.    In  the  course  of  his  remarlcs,  he  said: 

There  are  two  classes  of  soldiers  in  all  our  wars.  One,  jnofesdonal  sokUers; 
the  other,  Toluoteers,  who  are  not  soldien  by  profession,  but  who  are  in  the 
ciTil  avocations  of  life.  These  Tolunteeri  are  persons  who  are  moved  by  a 
spirit  of  patriotismp  irrespective  of  compensation.  They  do  not  serve  geaar* 
ally  throughout  the  whole  of  a  war;  but  they  enlist  as  volunteeis,  to  resist  aa 
invasion  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States^  and  to 
defend  their  homes,  their  firesides,  and  their  families.  They  are,  of  the  two- 
classes,  the  most  meritorious.  Moreover,  they  sever  engage  in  the  public  ser- 
vice except  at  some  sacrifice  —  the  sacrifice  of  the  profits  of  the  dvil  oceopa- 
tions  in  which  they  have  been  engaged ;  and  often  the  engagement,  for  bow-  , 
ever  brief  a  period,  in  the  public  service,  results  in  disastrous  losses  to  them. 

Now,  then,  to  make  a  discrimination  between  those  who  served  sa  regular 
soldiers,  and  those  who  served  as  volunteers,  under  such  circumstances,  is  un- 
just, as  it  seems  to  me,  and  tends  to  diicoarage  that  which  is  'the  most  im- 
portant military  institution  of  this  country,  and  of  all  free  countries-^ that  is^ 
the  militia.  We  must  always  have  a  small  standing  army.  We  have  that^ 
only  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  republican  prindple,  and  at  some  risk  to  repub- 
lican institutions.  But  the  true  military  institution  of  a  republican  govetn- 
ment  is  the  militia;  and  the  true  military  spirit  to  be  encouraged  is  the- 
militia  spirit  of  this  land. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
/  1855. 

The  Senatorial  Contest  at  Albanj.  *' Koow-Xothing "  TacUcs.  Railroad  Buildings 
American  Steamers.  The  Texas  Debt.  A  Slare-catchiog  Bill  Hurried  through  at 
Midnight.    Oregon  Rejected.    Another  House  in  Washington. 

At  Albany,  the  senatorial  election  was  the  chief  topic.  When  the 
Legislature  met  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  the  Assembly  organ- 
ized by  electing  a  Whig  Speaker,  DeWitt  0.  Littlejohn.  There  was 
no  question  as  to  the  "Anti-Nebraska"  strength  in  that  body,  for 
the  Democrats  had  elected  only  42  of  the  128  members.  But  in 
manv  districts,  the  members  had  been  chosen  bv  **  fusion,"  or  coali- 
tion  of  the  Whigs  with  **  An ti -Nebraska  Americans"  or  "Know- 
Nothings."  Leaders  and  presses  of  the  latter  party  claimed  that  no 
such  member  could,  or  would  vote  for  Seward;  and  that  it  woald  be 
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*'  treachery  "  to  the  "American  Order,  *'  for  them  to  think  of  it    Yet 
there  were  many  who,  however  they  might  dislike  foreigners,  were 
not  yet  prepared  to  give  a  triumph  to  slavery,  by  rejecting  the  Senator 
who  had  so  vigorously  opposed  it.    Debates  beginning  on  other  topics, 
soon  ran  into  discussion  of  tlie  Senatorship.     For  a  month  tliat  con- 
troversy was  the  theme,  not  only  at  the  Capitol,  but  in  every  lobby, 
hotel,  and  street  in  Albany.    Its  progress,  of  course,  brought  up  the    I 
record  of  Seward's  public  life,  for  keen  criticism  and  sharp  comment,     i 
But  this  proved  to  his  advantage,  for  the  more  his  past  acts  were  re-    ! 
called  to  mind,  the  more  consistent  they  were  seen  to  be.    Deep  inter-    j 
est  was  felt  throughout  the  State.    The  excitement  increased,  when    ' 
the  Speaker  came  down  from  the  chair,  and  on  the  floor,  boldly  ad- 
vocated Seward's  reelection,  amid  a  storm  of  denunciation  from  the 
"  Know-Nothings.'' 

Further  significance  was  imparted  to  it,  when  one  or  two  of  the 
Democrats  avowed  their  intention  to  vote  for  Seward,  because  of  the  j 
"foreign  sympathies,"  of  which  the  *'  Know-Nothings''  acQUsedhim.  i 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  early  in  February,  the  two  Houses 
proceeded  to  vote.  The  Senate  nominated  Seward,  giving  him  18 
votes;  the  other  13  being  divided  between  Dickinson,  Fillmore, 
Allen,  Hoffman,  King,  Ullman,  Babcock,  and  Church.  In  the  As- 
^mbly,  he  received  69  votes  against  57  scattered  between  Dickinson, 
Seymour,  Hunt,  Dix,  and  Fillmore.  Meeting  then  in  joint  session,  in 
the  Assembly  Chamber,  the  two  Houses  compared  nominations,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  Baymond  announced,  with  visible  satisfaction  to 
the  densely- packed  auditory,  that  '' William  H.  Seward  was  duly 
elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years,  from  the  4th  of 
March,  1855."  ^ 

Salutes,  bonfires,  and  gatherings  for  congratulation  followed  in 
different  localities,  as  the  news  spread  abroad.  A  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Littlejohn,  Leigh,  Petty,  Baker,  Bicker- 
son,  0*Kcefe,  and  others,  with  the  editorials  of.  leading  journals,  was 
published,  and  widely  circulated. 

Seward  wrote  to  Weed: 

February  7. 

I  snatch  a  minute  from  the  pressure  of   solicitations  of  lobby   men,  and 
congratulations  of  newly-made  friends,  to  express,  not  so  much  my  deep,  and 
deepened  gratitude  to  you,  as  my  amazement  at  the  magnitude  and  complexity    j 
of  the  dangers  through  which  you  have  conducted  our  shattered  bark ;  and  the    i 
sagacity  and  skill  with  which  you  have  saved  us  all  from  so  imminent  a  wreck*  ; 
The  principle  of  secret  combinations  had  been  recovering  vitality  and  vigor/ 
and  had  secured  practically  an  oath-bound  majority  of  the  Legislature,  and 
concentrated  all  its  energies  upon   the  purpose  of  defeating  and  undoing  all 
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our  achieveraenti  and  hopes  for  the  henefit  of  our  State,  our  couatiy,  and 
mankind. 


To  Mrs.  Seward  he  said: 

I  haTs  waited  so  long  after  the  great  event  in  Albany  in  eacpectation  that 
jou  would  speak  fint  But  either  yon  do  not  speak,  or  else  the  words  have- 
f rosen  on  tlie  wsj.  Was  there  erer  any  thing  more  decisive  thaa  the  nsnltf 
Was  ever  any  vwdlct  more  com|webensivef  Was  ever  any  thing  mors  ovkaa 
than  the  fact  that  this  resolt  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory  to  my  tmest  firlenda, 
than,  as  it  seems,  to  so  many  life-long  opponents?  We  have  nothing  but  asln- 
tations  and  congratulations  here.    How  strange  the  mntatiotts  of  politioBl 

FArmmrff  18. 

The  session  is  flying  along  with  seemingly  unusnal  rapidity.  Committees  at 
ten  or  eleven.  Senate  till  five  or  six.  Dinner,  and  reading  congratnlatorj 
letters,  till  nine,  and  tlien  a  party,  or  a  long  sitting  until  twelve,  in  the  liope- 
less  task  of  clearing  my  letter-basket,  and  my  table,  of  congressional  papers. 

I  have  received  your  letter  in  which  you  discourse  both  so  eloquently  and* 
wisely  about  the  strange  election  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  with  so 
happy  an3  marked  a  deliverance.  It  is  a  result  such  as  would  have  happened 
if  there  had  been  no  fraud  or  circumvention  practiced.  But  it  does  seem  won- 
derful, indeed,  that  such  a  result  was  attained  after  such  frauds  were  so  reck- 
lessly practiced  upon  a  people  so  much  disposed  to  be  the  victims  of  impo* 

sition. 

February  ^, 

The  *' Know-Nothings "  are  spreading  a  net  over  the  Democratic  "Free. 
Soilers."    One  of  the  ultra  has  written  a  letter  to  the  ''  Know-Nothing  **  organ 
here  which,  although  harmless  in  itself,  gives  comfort  to  the  Aave  interest. 
How  strange!    This  is  now  the  hope  of  the  *' Silver  Grays'*  and   "Compro- 
mise ''  men  against  me. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  varions  measures  were  pressed. 
Seward  took  part  freely  in  the  debates,  reiterating  his  views  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements,  and  for  the  protection  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  products.  He  advocated  the  bill  for  carrying  the  mails 
in  American  steamers,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  Col- 
lins line  being  at  the  time  the  special  competitor  with  the  foreign- 
built  steamships  to  Liverpool.  He  introduced  bills  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Hudson  river,  the  removal  of  the  rocks  from  Hell  Gate, 
and  supported  the  bill  for  improvement  of  St.  Clair  flats,  the  improve- 
ments on  the  Mississippi  river,  the  construction  of  fortifications  at 
San  Francisco. 

There  was  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  for 
paying  the  creditors  of  Texas..    Seward,  in  his  speech  on  the  qnes- 
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tion,  recalled  the  tact  thut  ho  hud  been  among  the  earnest  opponents 
of  the  policy  of  incurring  this  liability.  But  liaving  deliberately 
incurred  it,  the  nation  was  now,  in  honor  and  honesty,  bound  to 
pay  it. 

He  opposed  the  bill  granting  three  years'  credit  for  duties  on  foreign 
railroad  iron,  and  again  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  enter- 
prise of  railroad  building  on  credit  was  already  too  widely  extended, 
and  needed  checking  rather  than  stimulating.     He  said: 

Yon  propose  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  that  is  consumiDg  us.  Let  us  look 
backward  for  instructions.  In  1884,  by  excessive  importations,  we  had  brought 
on  great  fiscal  embarrassments.  The  embarrassments  of  1834  returned  in  1837, 
aggravated  ten-fold.  And  then  came  that  fearful  convulsion  whicii  carried 
distress  and  ruin  throughout  this  broad  land  —  distress  and  ruin  from  which 
we  have  required  twenty  years  to  recover.  Sir,  we,  in  1854,  have  just  passed 
through  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  crushing  pressure,  which  is  to  come 
on  in  1857,  or  some  year  not  long  thereafter. 

This  prediction  was  verified  by  the  great  "  commercial  revulsion," 
and  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  autumn  of  1857. 

Shortlv  before  the  end  of  the  session,  Seward's  credentials  for  his 
second  term  were  presented  by  Senator  Wade.  A  few  days  previously 
Senator  Sumner  had  presented  those  of  Henry  Wilson  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Edward  Everett. 

The  Northern  repugnance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  had  grown 
deeper  with  every  new  attempt  to  enforce  it.  Some  of  the  Northern 
Slates  passed  "  Personal  Liberty  Laws"  for  the  protection  of  such  of 
their  inhabitants  as  might  be  menaced  with  forcible  seizure,  and  giving- 
them  legal  safeguards  against  arbitrary  proceedings  tinder  the  obnox- 
ious statute.  While  not  disputing  the  slave-holder^s  title  to  his  '*  pound 
of  flesh,"  these  bills  made  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  it.  The 
slave-holding  interest  determined,  thei^efore,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  still  in  their  hands  in  Congress.  A  bill  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced on  the  17th  of  February,  and  hurried  forward  to  its  passage. 
On  the  23d,  it  was  debated  in  the  Senate  for  twelve  hours,  and  finally 
passed  at  midnight.     In  his  closing  argument  Seward  said: 

# 

The  scene  before  me  and  all  its  circumstances  and  incidents  admonish  me 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  about  to  grant 
another  of  those  concessions,  which  have  become  habitual  here,  to  the  power 
of  slavery  in  this  republic.  For  the  second  time  in  a  period  of  nearly  three 
months,  tiie  brilliant  chandelier  above  our  heads  is  lighted  up,  the  passages 
and  galleries  are  densely  crowded,  all  the  customary  forms  of  legislation  are 
laid  aside.  Tlie  day  is  spent  without  adjournment,  Senators  foregoing  their 
natural  rest  and  refreshment,  remain  in  their  seats  until  midnight  approaches. 
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Allading  to  the  similar  aoenes  attending  the  pavage  of  the  Ne* 
braska  Bill,  he  remarked  that  — 

Probably  the  teeming  gon  which  proclaimed  those  former  triompht  of  da* 
▼ery  is  aheady  pbmted  under  the  eares  of  the  Capitol  to  celebnte  another 
victory.  • 

Pointing  ont  in  saccesuon  the  tyrannical  featnres  of  the  bill»  and 
the  effects  certain  to  follow  its  passage,  he  concluded: 

If  you  wish  to  seciue  respect  to  the  Federal  euthority;  to  enltimte  harmony 
between  the  Ststes;  to  secure  uniTersel  peace,  end  to  create  new  booda  of  per- 
petual union,  there  is  only  one  way  before  you.  Instead  of  adding  new  pen- 
alties, employing  new  agencies,  and  inspiring  new  terrors,  you  must  go  back 
to  the  point  where  your  mistaken  policy  began  and  conform  your  Federal  laws 
to  Jiagna  Charta^  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  rights  of  man. 

Sumner  made  the  last  speech,  and  moved  an  amendment  repealing 
the  FngitiYO  Slave  Law.  This  was,  of  coarse,  rejected,  by  a  rote  of 
30  to  9,  and  then  the  new  bill  passed  by  same  vote. 

The  3d  of  ]^[arch,  the  closing  day  of  the  session,  came  on  Saturday, 
As,  in  previous  cases,  it  had  been  decided  that  the  congressional  day 
of  the  3d  lasts  till  noon  of  the  4th,  both  Houses  remained  in  sesnon  all 
night  and  during  the  morning.  About  eleven  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  take  up  and  pass  the  bill  for 
admitting  Oregon.  It  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  Southern  Senators, 
because  it  would  allow  Oregon  to  come  in  as  a  free  State,  and  by 
some  of  the  Northern  ones,  because  such  legislation  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.     Seward,  in  reply,  remarked: 

• 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  day.  Legitimately  and  legislatively,  this  is  Sat- 
urday, the  8d  of  March.  It  will  be  so  on  the  records,  and  so  the  world  under- 
stands it.  If,  however,  the  honorable  Senator  understands  this  to  be  Sunday, 
and  if  it  be  so,  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  deed  to  be  done  on  this  day. 

But  the  slave-holding  interest  was  strong  enough  to  stave  ofiF  action 
until,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  hammer  fell,  and  the  session  was  over. 

Before  leaving  for  home,  Seward  stayed  a  few  days  to  close  up  his 
correspondence,  and  to  look  for  a  place  of  residence  for  the  new  sena- 
torial term  now  before  him.     He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Seward: 

March  7. 

There  has  been  a  series  of  leave-takiogs,  relieved  by  rambles  in  search  of  a 
house.  At  last  the  house,  and  a  very  nice  one  it  is,  is  engaged.  I  liked 
Georgetown,  but  a  tramp  thither  and  backward  convinced  me  that  I  could  not 
fulfill  my  whole  circle  of  duty  while  living  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Capitol 
and  public  departments.  I  have  engaged  a  house  which  is  so  arranged  that 
you  can  live  very  retired,  while  it  is  new  and  in  good  order,  which  I  am  sure 
will  commend  it  to  you. 
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I  have  jour  letter  aboat  tiie  speech  on  the  '^  Usurpations  of  Slavery/*  and 
am  glad  that  it  satisfies  you.  I  promise  myself  a  long  absence  from  severe 
study,  and  certainly  from  appearing  as  a  politician  or  a  public  speaker.  I  learn 
by  telegrnpli  that  those  worthies  the  "  Know-Xothings  '*  carried  Auburn  yes- 
terday. It  is  well  enough.  The  surest  cure  for  a  fever  of  that  kind  is  to  let 
it  bum  out 

To  Theodore  Parker  he  wrote: 

March  12. 

The  children  of  this  world  exact  attention  to  their  many  material  wants 
from  members  of  Congress.  I  have  had  to  put  my  correspondence  altogether 
itfide  to  attend  to  the  hundred  cares  of  my  cosmical  constituency. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  now  for  your  kind  letter  of  congratulation.  I 
hardly  know  how  you  could  find  time  to  think  of  me  in  the  midst  of  your 
labors  and  the  persecutions  you  are  suffering.  If  the  change  of  temperature 
here  is  at  all  indicative  of  a  general  dtic,  I  feel  quite  assured  that  you  will  pass 
safely  through  your  trial,  and  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  will 
receive  a  vindication  full  of  encouragement  to  the  timid  and  hesitating.  May 
Ood  protect,  bless,  and  reward  you ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 
1855. 

Xansas  News.  Governor  Reeder.  Attacks  on  " Free  State'' Men.  Samner  at  Aabam. 
Yachting  Ezcnrsiona.  Xevir  York  Friends.  Disruption  of  the  "American"  National 
Council.  Gradual  Growth  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  Presidential  Question. 
Passmore  Williamson.  The  Two  Conrentions  at  Syracuse.  Their  Union.  Speech  at 
Albany.  *<  Let  the  Whig  Party  Pass."  A  Lonely  House.  The  Elections.  The  Tri- 
umph of  "Sam.' 
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More  and  worse  news  now  came  from  Kansas.  Bands  of  armed 
men  had  crossed  the  border  from  Missouri,  avowedly  for  the  purpose, 
not  merely  of  out-voting  the  ** Free  State''  settlers,  but  of  *•  crush- 
ing them  out"  by  violence  and  fraud.  Polling-places  were  seized, 
ballot-boxes  "stuffed"  with  sham  votes,  "Free  State"  men  di'iven 
from  the  polls,  and  warned  to  leave  the  Territory.  This  system  of 
terrorism  had  succeeded  at  the  fall  election  in  sending  a  pro-slavery 
delegate  to  Congress.  Now,  at  the  election  held  in  March,  to  choose 
a  Territorial  Legislature,  the  invadei's  had  como  in  parties  that  were 
apportioned  and  distributed  to  different  localities,  so  as  to  overawe  the 
actual  residents.  Thus  at  Lawrence,  where  there  were  only  about 
three  or  four  hundred  voters,  nearlv  a  thousand  Missourians  arrived 
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on  the  evening  before,  and  the  morning  of  the  dar  of  election,  in 
wagons,  and  on  horaebaok,  well  armed  with  rifles,  pistole,  bowie- 
knives,  and  two  cannon.  Like  scenes  took  place  at  other  points. 
Threats  and  violence  toward  Jadges  of  Election,  fiilse  votes  and  re- 
turns, destmcfcion  of  presses  and  printing-offices,  beating;  tarring  and 
feathering,  shooting  and  drowning  of  **  Free  State  **  immigrants,  were 
among  the  incidents  of  the  era  of  ''  Border  Bafflanism'*  thns  inangn- 
rated.  As  the  .  details  of  these  ontrages  were  spread  abroad  in  the 
Eastern  States,  the  ''  Kansas  Straggle  '*  between  ''  Free  State  "  and 
''  Slaive  State  **  men  becanle  a  topic  of  public  discussion.  It  was  one 
destined  to  be  the  engrossing  theme  of  congressional  and  legislative 
debates,  and  of  political  campaigns  for  years  to  come,  — convulsing^ 
first  the  Territory,  and  then  the  Union. 

Nxw  Tori;  Ma^  sa,  185(1. 

I  have  had  two  days  of  pleasurable  exerdae.  On  Saturday,  I  went  down  in 
the  new  steamship  AraffOy  a  Harre  packet,  and  looked  oat  upon  the  sea.  The 
weather  was  bright,  and  the  sea  calm,  and  almost  glassy.  We  stretebed 
thirty  miles  outward ;  and  I  feel  the  invigoratiog  influences  of  the  voyage  even 
till  now.  * 

Yesterday  morning,  I  took  the  Hudson  River  cars,  and  went  up  to  Bowen*s; 
went  to  church  with  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  her  good  husband.  After  dinner^ 
▼isited  my  old  and  fast  and  noble  friend  Mr.  George  Schuyler,  who  lives  in 
a  beautiful  cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson. 

While  at  home,  this  spring,  Seward  learned  that  Charles  Snmner 
was  about  to  deliver  a  lecture,  prepared  for  New  York  and  other 
cities.  Cordially  inviting  the  lectnrer  to  become  his  guest,  Seward 
accompauied  him  to  the  public  hall,  and  there  introduced  him  to  the 
audience,  saying: 

A  dozen  years  ago,  I  was  honored  by  being  chosen  to  bring  my  neighbors 
residing  here,  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  statesman  of  Massachusetts,  who  waa 
then  directing  the  last  energies  of  an  illustrious  life,  to  the  removal  of  the 
crime  of  human  slavery  from  the  soil  of  our  beloved  country,  —  a  statesman 
whose  course  I  had  chosen  for  my  own  guidance  —  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
**old  man  eloquent.*'  And,  now,  by  a  rare  felicity,  I  have  your  instructions 
to  present  to  you  another  statesman  of  Massachusetts,  he  on  whose  shoulders 
the  mantle  of  the  departed'  one  has  fallen,  and  who  illustrates  the  spirit  of 
the  teacher,  whom,  like  us,  he  venerated  and  loved  —  a  companion  and 
friend  of  my  own  public  labors  —  the  **  young  man  eloquent,"  Charles  Sumner. 

In  June  the  National  Council  of  the  "American  "  party  met  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  5th,  and  almost  immediately  plunged  into  an  ex' 
cited  debate  over  the  slavery  question.  The  pro-slavery  members,  or 
as  they  preferred  to  call  themselves,  the  '^  Conservatives,"  or  *'  Na- 
tionals," sought  to  have  resolutions  adopted    excusing,  or  at  least 
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ignoring  the  Xebraska-Kjinsas  policy  of  the  Oovernment.     The  anti- 
slavery  members,  under  the  lead  of  Henrv  Wilson,  resisted. 

Earnest  argument,  pro  and  con,  soon  ran  into  hot  words  and  recrim* 
inations.  One  of  the  New  York  members  assured  the  Southern  dele- 
gates that  "the  Americans  of  New  York''  were  '*  sound:"  that  they 
"  had  expelled  30,000  members  from  the  party  for  voting  for  Governor 
Clark,  the  Whig  nominee,  and  for  supporting  the  re-election  of  Wil-. 
liam  H.  Seward  to  the  Senate,  but  that  they  had  180,000  members 
left  and  could  control  that  great  State."  By  superior  tact  and  ad-  \ 
dress,  or  by  superior  numbers,  the  pro-slavery  men  triumphed.  They  ' 
carried  their  "platform  '*  both  in  Committee  and  in  Council.  But  it  ' 
was  a  barren  victory.  The  anti-slavery  members  refused  to  acquiesce. 
They  decided  that  rather  than  abandon  their  principles,  they  would 
abandon  the  "order."  Meetings  were  held,  addresses  made,  and 
resolutions  adopted,  declaring  they  could  no  longer  conscientiously  act 
with  it.  Wilson,  Governor  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Orth,  Colfax, 
and  Cumback  of  Indiana,  and  othei-s  from  East  and  West,  signed  pro- 
tests which  were  widely  distributed.  Their  action  was  followed  with 
alacrity,  by  many  whose  zeal  as  "  Know-Nothings  "  had  melted  away,  in 
the  fervent  heat  of  the  "  Anti-Nebi*aska  "  conflict.  These  formed  a 
new  and  important  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  still  feeble  '*  Repub- 
licim"  party.  The  main  body  of  the  "Americans,'*  though  reduced  in 
strength,  was  still  powerful.  It  was  now  harmonious  in  its  '*  conserva- 
tive "  doctrines,  and  continued  for  two  or  three  years  in  connection  with 
the  ''pro-slavery  Whigs,"  to  lend  a  good  deal  of  aid  to  the  Democrats* 

Besides  the  title  of  ' 'Know-Nothings,''  two  other  nick-names  had 
now  crept  into  common  parlance.  One  was  *'  Hindoos,"  based  on  the 
fancy  that  the  prescriptive  doctrines  of  the  order  resembled  those  of 
the  "  Caste  "  svstem  of  India.  The  other  was  "  Choctaws,"  a  term 
applied  to  those  who,*it  was  asserted,  had  gained  stealthy  admission 
to  the  *'  lodges,"  in  order  to  betray  them. 

A  large  portion  of  the  summer  was  devoted  to  professional  labors 
at  Saratoga,  Troy,  Albany,  and  New  York.     He  wrote  home: 

May  16. 

It  is  my  birthday,  a  bright  morning,  and  for  half  ai  hour  I  have  a  quiet 
room.  I  write  to  you  a  note  to  express  to  you  my  joy  at  your  returning  health, 
and  my  assurances  of  continued  and  enduring  affection.  I  would  that  I  were 
nearer  to  you.  But  at  fifty-four,  one  is  no  longer  free.  The  independence 
that  age  and  competence  bring,  at  least  that  they  bring  to  me,  are  widened 
spheres  of  obligation  and  duty.  How  happy  I  am,  that  they  bring  no  serious 
and  permanent  disappointment,  to  sour  and  disgust  me  with  family,  friends^ 
country,  or  mankind. 
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Mr.  Samner  is  riding  the  topmcMt  wave.  The  worid  la  ncormring  from  the 
panic  produced  by  the  **Know*Ifothings,'*  to  stare  slaverj  in  the  faoe.  Let 
OS  hope  that  the  fashion  may  not  suddenly  change  again  I 

(xeorge  £.  Baker,  who  prepored  Seward's  life  and  worJca  for  paUi- 
cation,  had  his  entire  confldence.  Seward  placed  at  his  disposal  all 
pablic  and  prirate  manascripts,  and  spoke  and  wrote  to  him  without 
reserve,  both  as  to  the  past  and  f  atnre.  Beplying  to  some  qoeries,  he 
wrote  this  priTate  letter: 

I  would  prefer  to  talk«  rather  tlian  to  write  of  that  fomildsble  question,  that 
coming  next  year,  already  has  thrown  its  shadow  over  ns.  We  have  inaogn* 
rated  the  movement  that  will,  at  no  distant  day,  worlc  the  problem  oat  I 
wish  that  we  could  rest,  retire,  withdraw,  and  leaTe  it  to  work  out.  I  do  so 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  henceforth  we  can  do  nothing,  but  what  will 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  an  ambition  we  do  not  feeL  Secondly,  that  I 
think  it  by  no  means  certain,  and  eren  hardly  probable,  that  it  is  to  work  out 
completely  and  safely  next  year.  Rash  counsels  will  probably  pceTail,  and  the 
first  assault  will  be  repulsed,  not  so  much  because  the  enemy  is  strong,  but  be- 
cause of  the  infatuation  of  the  besiegers.  I  do  not  want  that  yon  and  I  should 
bear  the  responsibility  of  such  a  disaster.  For  while  the  worid  is  exciting  it- 
self into  all  kinds  of  passions,  about  eagerness  for  the  command,  I  am  by  no 
means  ready  to  accept  it,  if  tendered.  I  do  not  know  that  I  erer  wrote  so 
freely  on  a  subject  upon  which  a  wise  man  ought  not  to  write  at  alL 

Daring  this  summer,  Seward  was  enabled  to  spend  more  time  at 
Auburn,  and  yisibly  improved  in  health  and  strength.  It  was  any 
thing  but  a  season  of  rest,  for  the  days  were  spent  either  in  studying 
law-cases  in  his  office,  or  in  long  excursions  on  the  Owasco,  Cayuga, 
or  Skaneatelcs  lakes.  But  the  studies  were  congenial,  and  the  active 
out-door  exercise  was  invigorating.  He  was  always  the  Grst  to  move 
and  the  last  to  grow  weary.  His  studies  were  necessarily  broken  by 
frequent  visits  from  his  fellow  townsmen,.or  summer  travelers.  When 
an  old  friend  or  a  new  acquaintance  appeared  at  his  door,  he  would 
cheerfully  throw  aside  books  and  papers,  and  stroll  out  into  the  garden 
with  him,  and  there,  under  the  shade  of  spreading  elms,  discuss  the 
political  outlook,  or  the  social  problems  then  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind. 

As  the  year  went  on,  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Kansas  tended  still 
further  to  iuflame  popular  feeling.  The  Territorial  Legislature, 
elected  with  such  glaring  frauds,  convened  in  July,  at  Pawnee  City, 
and  condacted  itself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  origin.  One  of  its 
first  steps  was  to  oust  every  "  Fi-ee  State  "  man  whose  seat  was  claimed 
by  any  pro-slavery  one,  even  though  he  held  the  Governor's  certificate 
that  he  had  been  duly  elected.  Then  usurping  the  Governor's  authority 
and  in  defiance  of  his  protest,  this  extraordinary  body  moved  itself  to 
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the  Shawnee  Mission,  which  was  just  on  the  line  of  Missouri,  and, 
therefore,  more  convenient  for  its  members,  who  were  mostlv  Missou- 
rians.  Here  it  proceeded  to  pass  laws  for  upholding  and  fortifying 
slavery  in  the  new  Territory.  Among  their  enactments  was  one  de- 
claring that  no  term  of  actual  residence  in  the  Territory  should  be  re- 
qnisite  to  qualify  any  person  for  a  legal  voter.  Another  declared  it  to 
be  "a  felony  punishable  by  two  years*  imprisonment  at  hard  labor," 
for  any  person  to  speak,  write,  assert,  or  maintiiin  that  persons  have 
not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory.  A  like  penalty  was  im- 
posed on  whoever  should  introduce  into  the  Territory  any  written, 
printed  or  published  book,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet  or  circular  con- 
taining any  denial  of  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory.  An- 
other section  disqualified  all  anti-slavery  men  from  sitting  as  jurors. 
And  another  declared  assistance  of  fugitive  slaves  to  be  punishable 
with  death. 

Governor  Eeedet  was  a  Democrat  and  a  supporter  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  appointed  him.  But  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  '*  legis- 
lation '*  that  was  merely  trampling  law  and  justice  under  foot.  He 
vetoed  some  of  the  acts.  The  '*  Legislature"  summarily  passed  them 
over  his  head  and  memorialized  the  President  for  his  removal.  From 
Washington  came  back  the  complaisant  reply,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Legislature  was  granted  and  that  the  Governor  was  removed. 

Passmore  Williamson  was  prosecuted  in  Philadelphia  for  aiding  a 
fugitive  mother  and  her  children.  Being  commanded  by  the  court  to 
produce  them,  his  answer  that  they  were  not  in  his  custody  or  power, 
was  adjudged  *'  a  contempt  of  court/'  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Of  course,  all  these  efforts  to  fortify  and 
strengthen  slavery  roused  popular  indignation  and  deepened  the  feel- 
ing which  was  finding  expression  in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
Republican  party. 

As  the  fall  election  approached,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  would  be  wise  to  try  to  combine  the  various  shades  of  anti- 
slavery  opinion  in  ]^ew  York  into  one  organization,  under  the  **  Re- 
publican" banner,  already  unfurled  in  the  other  States.  Two  State 
Conventions  were  called  to  meet  on  the  same  day,  September  26,  at 
Syracuse  —  one  call  being  signed  by  the  "  Whig,"  and  the  other  by 
the  ** Republican"  State  Committee — for  tlie  purpose  of  a  formal 
union.  Delegates  were  to  be  chosen  to  one,  by  voters  who  had  hith- 
erto acted  with  the  Whig  party.  To  the  other,  delegates  were  to  be 
sent  by  voters  who  had  hitherto  been  connected  with  the  ''Free  Soil," 
"Hard,"  '*  Soft,"  '•'American,"  or  *' Temperance"  parties.  Both 
were  largely  made  up  of  men  of  influence  and  standing.     One  dele- 
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gate  from  Orange  ooantv,  on  arriring  at  Symonaet  said,  "  I  had  in- 
tended from  the  first  to  come  up  here,  bat  I  wasn't  quite  sure  which 
Convention  I  ought  to  be  a  delegate  to.  So  I  asked  Seward,  who  is 
at  Goshen.  He  said  it  didn't  make  any  difference.  He  said  we  would 
go  in  by  two  doors,  but  we  would  all  come  out  through  one." 

On  the  26th,  both  Conventions  assembled,  each  in  a  separate  hall, 
organized,  adopted  resolutions,  and  appointed  committees  of  confer- 
ence. These  speedily  arranged  the  joint  meeting.  This  was  an  im* 
I>0Bing  scene.  The  ''  Whig  Convention ''  marched  in  procession  into 
the  hall  where  the  ''Bepublican*'  one  was  sitting.  The  *' Republi- 
cans,'' rising,  greeted  them  with  shouts  of  welcome^  Cheers  rent  the 
air.  Handshaking,  mirth,  and  rejoicing  for  a  while  excluded  all 
other  business,  and  when  the  joint  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
its  two  chairmen,  sitting  side  by  side,  the  acclamations  broke  out 
afresh.  In  the  Whig  Convention,  John  A.  King  and  Edwin  D.  Mor- 
gan had  presided;  in  the  Bepublioan  one,  Reuben  E«Fenton — each  of 
the  three  destined  to  be  afterward  a  Republican  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  joint  Convention  formally  adopted  the  **  Bepublioan  **  name,  and 
nominated  a  *' Union"  ticket,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Preston  King 
for  Secretary  of  State,  the  nominations  being  about  equally  divided 
between  those  of  Whig  and  Democratic  antecedents.  When  the  Con- 
Tention  adjourned,  the  delegates  separated  with  hearty  good  feeling, 
and  were  received  at  home  with  thanks  and  congratulations.  Local 
*'  Republican  "  committees  and  nominations  were  immediately  begun 
in  different  counties. 

Intelligence  .of  the  progress  of  the  **  Republican ''  movement  came 
from  other  Northern  States.  Those  which  hod  not  completed  an  or- 
ganization in  1854  did  so  in  1855.  In  Ohio,  the  new  party  nominated 
Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Governor  and  Thomas  H.  Ford  for  Lieutenant-^ 
Governor.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  nominated  for  Canal  Commissioner 
Passmore  Williamson,  who  was  still  in  jail. 

Encouraged  by  the  news  of  these  and  similar  signs  of  sympathy,  the 
'^Free  State  ^' immigrants  in  Kansas  determined  to  maintain  their 
rights.  A  conference  at  Lawrence  resulted  in  the  call  of  a  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Topeka,  to  take  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a 
Constitution.  The  Convention  met  in  October,  framed  a  Constitution 
containing  a  bill  of  rights  prohibiting  slavery,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
popular  vote  at  an  election  appointed  to  be  held  in  December. 

Seward  wrote  to  Theodore  Parker: 

I  am  confident,  my  dear  sir,  that  our  great  work  is  now  successfuny  in- 
augurated. It  is  not  to  be  set  back  again.  I  would  that  it  might  speedily 
be  completed,  but  I  am  not  impatient,  knowing  that  what  matures  rapidly 
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is  lease  enduring.     We  have  coDf^uered  tlie  reaction  that  Whitney's  gin  pro- 
duced. 

He  wrote  to  ^Irs.  Seward: 

OctcherS. 

Mr.  Weed's  letter,  which  I  send  you,  will  show  why  I  go  to  Albany,  to  be 
there  on  Friday  night.  I  dislike  this  return  to  political  campaigning,  but  I 
hare  no  right  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  refuse  a  call  at  such  u  time. 

At  Albany,  it  hod  been  deemed  advisable,  and  even  necessary,  that 
Seward  should  help  forward  the  new  party  by  a  speech  at  the  State 
Capitol.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  he  found  an  audience  awaiting 
him  in  the  hall  of  the  Capitol  unlike  any  of  the  assemblages  he  had 
previously  met  there.  The  hall,  not*  large,  was  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  filled,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  all  the  noisy  enthusiasm 
usually  attending  political  gatherings  of  great  parties.  Those  who 
were  assembled  were  mainly  earnest,  thoughtfuJ-looking  men,  unde- 
monstrative, though  thoroughly  in  accord,  who  realized  that  they  were 
Toluntarily  sundering  the  party  ties  of  a  life-time,  and  embarking  in  a 
new  organization  which  was  confessedly  a  minority.  How  long  it 
would  remain  so,  and  whether  it  would  ever  gain  prestige  and  power, 
must  depend  upon  the  justice  of  its  principles  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
conduct. 

Shortly  before  this  Albany  meeting,  an  old  Whig  friend  and  dis--% 
tant  relative,  who  had  come  to  hear  the  speech,  said:  ''I  do  hope  I 
Henry  will  not  take  such  advanced  ground  that  it  will  take  us  ten 
years  to  catch  np  with  him.  He  will  be  right,  of  course,  but  I  am 
afraid  he. may  go  ahead  faster  than  the  rest  of  us  can  foUow.''^  *^ 

Standing  in  the  old  building  which  recalled  the  scenes  of  his  legis- 
lative and  executive  experiences,  Seward  began  his  speech,  with  a 
salutation  to  the  Capitol,  and  to  the  statue  of  Justice  surmounting 
the  dome,  *^  blind,  that  she  may  not,  through  either  passion  or  preju- 
dice, discriminate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic,  the  native  born  and  the  exotic,  the  freeman  and  him 
whose  liberties  have  been  cloven  down." 

Old  familiar  eclioes  greet  my  ear  from  beneath  these  embowered  roof s  I  The 
voices  of  the  Spencers,  of  Kent,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  and  Van  Vechten,  of 
genial  Tompkins,  of  Clinton,  the  great,  and  the  elder  Clinton,  of  King,  and 
Hamilton,  of  Jay,  the  pure  and  benevolent,  and  Schuyler,  the  gallant  and  in- 
flexible. The  very  air  that  lingers  around  these  arches  breatlies  inspiration  of 
moral,  social,  and  physical  enterprise,  and  of  unconquerable  freedom. 

You,  old,  tried,  and  familiar  friends,  ask  my  counsel,  whether  to  cling  yet 
longer  to  traditional  controversies,  and  to  dissolving  parties,  or  to  rise  at 
once  to  nobler  aims,  with  new  and  more  energetic  associations  ? 
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I  do  not  wonder  at  joor  Mnpenie;  nor  do  I  censnm  ctotioa  or  ofon  timid- 
ity.  Ficklenoii  in  political  tiMoeiariona  ia  a  wenknaat,  and  ptocipitaaiy  in. 
public  action  is  a  crime. 

Sketching  then  the  history  of  the  growth  of  slnTory  as  %  political 
power,  and  of  slnTo-holden  as  a  pririleged  ckn,  he  pointed  out  hoi^ 
it  had  grasped,  one  after  another,  the  new  Territories,  wb  they  presented 
themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union.  How  it  had  telsen  Ken-* 
tncky,  Tennessee,  Hississippi,  and  Alabama,  almost  at  the  jbtj  oatset 
of  the  national  career;  then  Florida^  when  acquired  from  Spain;  then 
as  mach  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  as  was  possible;  then  Texas  and 
the  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  —  all  the  while  deluding  the 
free  States  with  the  spedons  pretense  that  each  snooessiTe  seirarei  of 
''Free  Soil''  was  a  "Compromise,''  and  a  final  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question. 

Then  turning  to  the  question  of  the  future,  he  said: 

Slayery  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  perpetoaL  It  will  be  overthrown,  either 
peacefully  or  lawfully,  under  this  Constitution;  or  it  will  work  the  snbveniQa 
of  the  Coostitotion,  together  with  its  own  overthrow. 

Saying  that  it  was  best  to  take  an  existing  organization  if  one  oonld 
be  found,  he  called  up  the  several  parties,  and  passed  them  in  review: 

Shall  we  take  the  "  Enow-Kothings "  or  the  "American  Party,**  as  it  now 
more  ambitiously  names  itself  T  It  stifles  its  voice,  and  suppresses  your  own 
free  speech,  lest  itrmay  be  overheard  beyond  the  Potomac.  In  the  slave-hold- 
ing States,  it  justifies  all  the  wrongs  committed  against  you. 

Let  it  pass  by. 

Shall  we  unite  ourseWes  to  the  Democratic  party?  If  so,  to  which  section 
or  faction?  The  "Hards,'*  who  are  so  stem  in  defending  the  aggressions, 
and  in  rebokiDg  the  AdministratioQ  through  whose  agency  they  are  committed  t 
or  the  "Softs,"  who  protect  against  the  aggressions,  while  they  sustain  and 
invigorate  the  Administration?  What  is  it  but  the  same  party  which  has  led 
ill  the  commission  of  all  those  aggressions,  and  claims  exclusively  the  political 
benefits?    Let  the  Democratic  party  pass. 

Shall  "wc  report  ourselves  to  the  Whig  party?  Where  is  it?  "Gentle 
Shepherd,  tell  me  where?  "  It  was  a  strong  and  vigorous  party,  honorable 
for  energy,  noble  achievements,  and  still  more  noble  enterprises.  It  was 
moved  by  panics  and  fears  to  emulate  the  Democratic  party  in  its  practiced 
subserviency;  and  it  yielded  in  spite  of  your  remonstrances,  and  of  mine,  and 
now  there  is  neither  Whig  party,  nor  Whig,  south  of  the  Potomac.  Let,  then, 
the  Whig  party  pass.  It  committed  a  grievous  fault,  and  grievously  hath  it 
answered  it.     Let  it  march  out  of  the  field,  therefore,  with  all  the  honors. 

As  to  the  new  party,  he  said: 

The  Republican  organization  has  laid  a  new,  sound,  and  liberal   platform. 
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Its  principies  are  equal  and  exact  justice;  its  speech  open,  decided,  and  frauk- 
That  is  the  party  for  ns. 

Then  giving  in  his  own  adhesion  to  it,  he  added: 

I  do  not  know,  and  personally  I  do  not  greatly  care,  that  it  shall  work  out 
its  great  ends  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  in  my  life-time ;  because  I  know  that 
those  ends  are  ultimately  sure. 

This  speech  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest  and  attention.  Gen- 
eral Nye,  who  had  been  nominated  at  Syracuse,  as  one  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  State  ofificei's,  then  followed  as  a  representative 
of  those  who  came  into  the  party  from  the  Democratic  side.  Other 
speeches  followed.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  widely 
copied,  and  commented  upon.  It  was  felt  to  have  much  more  signifi- 
cance than  its  numbers  seemed  to  imply.  Similar  meetings  were 
held  in  differert  counties. 

Returned  to  Auburn  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  his  Republican  towns- 
men, on  the  night  before  election,  and  to  cast  his  vote  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Seward  wrote  from  there: 

Kavember  4. 

"Reaching  home,  I  found  the  walks  and  grounds  covered  with  leaves, 
boughs  of  locust,  apples,  cherries,  chestnuts,  and  poplars,  detached  by  the 
weight  of  the  snow  strewed  in  the  court-yard.  Catherine  and  her  baby  were 
In  their  lodge,  and  gave  shelter  to  roe  with  the  two  enormous  cats,  which  sat 
under  the  huge  stove.  The  house  was  locked  up  tight,  so  that  I  could  not 
enter  through  door  or  window.  But  Catherine  had  the  key,  made  me  a  fire,* 
.  and  arranged  me  a  bed.  I  took  up  my  letters  and  newspapers,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  visits  from  the  town  politicians,  occupied  me  until  ten,  when  I 
found  a  long,  sweet  repose. 

Watch  would  not  be  put  off  when  he  found  me  until  he  had  kissed  my  face. 
Every  .time  I  come  in  from  outside  he  goes  searching  fbr  you  and  Fanny 
throughout  the  house. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  election.     The  result  will  reach  you  as  soon  as  this  letter. 

Notemher  6. 

Last  night  the  **  Know- Nothings"  gathered  a  meeting  at  the  court-house, 
with  the  stimulants  of  music,  bonfires,  and  horns,  to  hear  the  speakers  defame 
me,  which  seems  to  be  the  capital  stock  of  their  party,  and  of  all  parties  ex- 
cept our  own.  Their  notices  were  up  three  days.  The  Republicans  an- 
nounced me  in  the  morning  to  speak  at  Stamford  Hall  in  the  evening.  There 
was  no  stimulant.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  the  w^eight  of  the  town  was 
at  Stamford  Hall.  I  spoke  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  most  numerous  and 
most  respectable  mass  of  citizens  I  have  ever  seen  here.  I  see  a  returning 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindness  among  the  people.  I  did  not  spare  them  last 
night,    but  talked  directly,  plainly,  and  boldly. 

17 
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Watch  is  well  mud  content.  The  cats  ara  with  John  Van  Boran^  partf — 
"nowhere.*' 

On  election  day  the  Bepublicans  polled  a  handsome  Tote  in  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  State,  bnt  were  overborne  by  the 
Tote  of  the  cities  and  eastern  counties.  The  **  Americans  "  and  ''  Sil- 
Ter  Gray "  Whigs  were  yictorions,  electing  a  majority  of  the  State 
oflBcers  and  Legislatnre.  The  **  Americans  '^  and  **  Democrats  **  pcnnted 
with  exaliation  to  the  small  vote  giyen  to  the  Bepnblican  candidata^ 
claiming  that  this  showed  the  anti-slavery  morement  was  dying  oat. 
Apiiarently,  many  who  had  been  willing  to  express  their  dislike  of  the 
Nebraska  Bill  and  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  were  not  yet  prepared  to  per- 
manently sever  old  party  connections.     Seward  said  in  his'^letters: 


In  all  this  part  of  the  8tate  the  DeDiocratt  are  lost  in  the  canvass  and  the 
''Eaow-Nothiogs*'  reduced  in  strength.  Bat  the  large  cities  have  probably 
and  almost  certainly  given  to  the  *'  Koow-Nothings  "  a  majority  of  the  State 
officers.  So  I  am  to  go  to  Washington  to  maintain  the  canse  of  freedooi,  sop* 
ported  by  only  a  minority  in  the  State.  Nevertheless,  it  is  something  that  the 
AdmiDistration  and  the  Democrats  are  weaker  than  the  RepabUcans,  and  that 
the  '*  Enow-Nothings'*  will  inevitably  disappear  in  the  heat  of  the  great  na- 
tional contest 

iVbcimftfr  le. 

As  usual,  I  am  oppressed  with  conflicting  claimsw  The  Plymouth  oration, 
Florida  cares,  and  the  Spike  suit,  all  demand  severally  all  the  time  I  have.  I 
have  not  yet  decided  whicli  to  give  up.  The  "Enow-Nothings'*  tske 
the  State  by  a  majority  a  little  more  than  half  of  their  majority  in  the  city. 
All  the  west  has  partially  or  fully  redeemed  itself,  but  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  river  country  are  submerged.  Old  friends  came  iu  yesterday  panic 
struck  about  the  future.     But  my  philosophy  is  not  disturbed. 

yavember  18. 

You  perceive  how  I  am  lingering  here.  Last  night  I  took  up  the  speech  for 
Plymouth,  andl  hope  in  two  or  three  days  to  make  something  out  of  it  The 
events  of  the  election  show  that  the  ** Silver  Grays''  have  been  successful  in 
a  new  and  attractive  form,  so  as  to  divert  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  cities 
and  towns  from  the  great  question  of  the  day.  That  is  all.  Tlie  country,  I 
mean  the  rural  districts,  still  remain  substantially  sound.  A  year  is  necessary 
to  let  the  cheat  wear  off. 

The  **  underground  railroad"  works  wonderfully.  Two  passengers  came 
here  last  night.  Watch  attacked  one  of  them.  I  am  against  extending  suf- 
frage to  dogs.     They  are  just  like  other  classes  of  parvenus. 

The  "  underground  railroad,"  as  the  stealthy  stream  of  fugitive 
slaves  across  the  free  States  into  Canada  was  called,  was  now  increas- 
ing in  business.     Every  new  case  under  the  detested  "  Fugitive  Law 
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not  only  called  attention  to  the  fagicirea,  bat  stimulated  the  efforts  of 
those  ready  to  assist  their  tiighL  The  fugitive  now  found,  in  nearly 
every  Northern  city,  people  of  his  own  nice  ready  to  help  him  forward, 
schooled  by  experience  in  the  ways  of  eluding  observation,  and  know- 
ing where  the  benevolently  disposed  white  people  were  to  be  found,  on 
the  way,  who  would  give  money,  food,  or  shelter.  Volumes  have  been, 
and  more  might  be  written,  narrating  the  '^hair-breadth  escapes 
and  romantic  experiences  of  the  ''passengers  by  the  underground. 

November  25. 

Amid  many  interruptions,  I  have  brought  out  a  speech  for  Plymouth.  It  has 
been  a  wearisome  work,  and  I  fear  the  result  will  be  dull  and  tedious;  still  it 
seems  to  me  not  unworthy  of  the  theme.  When  all  was  done,  I  sat  down  and 
read  over  Webster's  immortal  oration  on  the  same  subject,  to  see,  if  (with  my 
vanity  misleading  me)  I  could,  how  far  I  had  fallen  below  the  highest  expec- 
tation .  All  the  result  I  arrived  ut,  was  the  very  natural  one,  that  I  could  not 
have  written  his  nor  he  mine.  The  world  magnifies  him  exceedingly  for  his 
oration.  It  will  curse  me  bitterly  for  mine;  and  yet  I  cannot  see  any  treason 
in  it. 

He  wrote  to  Baker,  who  was  now  Governor  Clark's  private  secre- 
tary: 

It  is  apparent  that  we  could  not,  all  at  once,  get  the  ^whole  public  mind  en* 
gaged.  I  grieve  for  the  disappointment  of  so  many  good  friends,  and  I  hong  my 
head  with  shame  for  the  State  ridden  over  by  this  pitiful  faction  of  ''Know- 
Nothings  ;  *'  but  I  doubt  whether  any  other  termination  of  the  canvass  would 
have  been  better  calculated  to  promote  our  ultimate  success.  I  fear  that  those 
*'  Know-Nothings ''  frighten  you.  There  is  just  so  much  gas  in  any  ascend- 
ing balloon.  Before  the  balloon  is  down,  the  gas  must  escape.  But  the  bal- 
loon is  always  sure,  not  only  to  come  down,  but  to  come  down  very  quiche 
The  heart  of  the  country  is  fixed  on  higher  and  nobler  things.  Do  not  dis- 
trust it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
1855-1856. 


A  New  Home.  Meeting  of  Congress.  Changes  in  the  Senate.  A  Dead-look.  The  Ora- 
tion at  Plymouth.  Wendell  Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker.  The  Message.  The  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty.  A  Conference  at  Silver  Spring.  Blair,  Chase,  Fremont,  and 
Preston  King.  Battles  in  the  Crimea.  The  Kansas  Struggle.  An  Extraordinary 
Message. 

The  new  residence  was  a  pretty  and  tasteful  house  on  the  corner  of 
G.  and  Twenty-first  streets,  built  by  Lieutenant  Woodhull  of  the  Navy, 
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who  now  leased  it  for  three  years  to  the  New  York  Senator.  At  that 
day  it  was  considered  far  away  from  the  center  of  the  town,  and ''  half* 
way  to  Oeorgecown."  A  few  other  substantial  and  comfortable  red- 
dences,  belonging  to  Washington  families,  were  in  the  ricinity,-aiid 
one  of  them  was  occupied  by  the  Bassian  Minister.  Some  had  gar- 
dens or  pleasnre-gronnds.  Bnt  there  was  a  dreary  waste  of  mnddy, 
nnpayed  roads,  and  yacant  lots^  across  which  a  riew  of  Georgetown 
was  had  in  one  direction,  and  the  more  dosely-bnilt  part  of  Washings 
ton  in  the  other.  For  once  Seward  had  all  his  family  with  hinu 
Books  and  f umitnre  had  been  supplemented  by  other  fresh  pnrohaies^ 
the  old  writing-chair  stood  in  the  cosy  little  library^  and  a  newly*eii* 
grayed  likeness  of  his  old  preceptor.  Dr.  Nott,  hung  oyer  the  mantd. 
There  were  spacious  parlors  and  a  comfortable  dining*room,  which 
would  enable  him  to  exercise  a  little  more  of  hospitality. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  engrayed  portraits  of  Seward  is  that  taken  about 
this  period.  It  shows  him  still  youthful-looking  for  his  years,  slepder 
in  buildy  and  unchanged  in  face,  except  that  his  features  had  grown 
a  little  more  massiye  with  adyancing  age.  His  hdr  had  lost  its  red. 
tinge  and  was  now  brown,  with  here  and  there  a  slight  streak  of  gny 
He  was  still  apparently  as  actiye,  cheerful,  elastic,  and  yigorous  as  he 
had  been  twenty  years  before. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  December,  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  as- 
sembled. Seward's  credentials  for  the  new  term  were  read,  and  he  re- 
newed his  oath  of  oj£ce.  Among  the  other  new  Senators  who  pre* 
seated  themselyes  at  the  desk  for  that  ceremony,  were  Jacob  GoUamer, 
John  J.  Cr^ttenden,  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  J^mes  Bell,  Lyman  Trum- 
bull, and  James  Harlan,  who  now  entered  the  Senate,  and  John 
Slidell,  who  had  been  re-elected. 

Changes  had  come  over  the  Senate  since  Seward  firist  came  into  it 
in  1849.  The  old  leaders  of  so  many  years.  Clay  and  Webster,  Cal- 
houn and  Benton,  had  p&ssed  away.  Two  Vice-Presidents  had  come 
and  gone,  and  Jesse  D.  Bright  now  occupied  the  chair.  Of  the  sixty 
Senators  who  had  sat  with  him  in  that  first  session,  only  fourteen 
were  remaining.  One  new*  State  was  represented  on  the  floor.  The 
Democrats  held  their  preponderance,  but  the  rising  *'Anti -Nebraska" 
tide  had  swept  away  several  of  their  seats,  and  Seward,  instead  of  only 
having  Chase  and  Hale  for  an ti -slavery  associates,  now  found  at  his 
side  Fessendcn  and  Hamlin,  Foot  and  Collamer,  and  Bell,  Suranerand 
Wilson,  Foster,  Fish,  Wade,  Trumbull,  Durkee,  and  Harlan. 

More  and  better  places  on  the  committees  now  had  to  be  accorded 
to  the  minority.  Seward  found  himself  assigned  to  those  on  Com- 
merce, Pensions,  and  the   Pacific  Railroad.      Hale  humorously  re- 
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marked:  "  The  Chair  will  recollect  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the  state  of 
my  political  health  was  such  that  I  was  not  lit  to  go  oa  any  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  iudicntes  progress;  it  shows  that  I  am  so  improved 
that  I  am  fit  to  be  at  the  tail  end  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
iugs/' 

Greater  change,  however,  had  occurred  in  the  popular  branch.  The 
new  House  of  Representatives^  elected  during  the  excitement  cre- 
ated by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  only  79  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration,  while  117  were  opponents  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Anti-Nebraska  men  would  easily 
elect,  a  Speaker.  But  this  hope  proved  ill-founded.  The  "  Know- 
Nothing'*  or  "American''  party  was  still  coherent.  Its  representa- 
tives in  the  House  were  divided  about  the  slavery  question,  but  united 
in  their  desire  for  party  success.  So  it  was  soon  found  that  the  "  Ne- 
braska Know-Nothings"  were  ready  enough  to  indirectly  aid  the 
Democrats,  while  the  **  Anti-Nebraska  Know-Nothings''  were  noc  all 
prepared  to  go  in  with  the  Republicans.  The  balloting  for  Speaker, 
which  began  on  the  3d  of  December,  was  protracted  through  two 
months  —  the  Republicans  generally  voting  for  Banks,  and  the  Demo- 
crats for  Richardson,  while  the  "Americans"  and  "Old  Line  Whigs" 
divided  their  votes  among  different  candidates.  The  press  chronicled 
the  progress  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  ballotings,  and  the 
public  watched  the  contest. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  little  that  the  Senate  could  do.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  was  held  back  from  day  to  day,  and  legislation  was  im- 
possible without  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses.  Seward  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  resolutions  for  weather  ob- 
servations like  those  afterward  inaugurated  by  the  Signal  Service. 

Foi*tunately  the  delay  in  public  business  gave  him  time  to  study  his 
Plymouth  speech,  and  complete  it.  Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
18th,  he  set  out  for  Plymouth,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son, 
reaching  Boston  on  Wednesday  night.  On  Friday  the  celebration  of 
Forefathers'  Day  took  place  in  the  town  the  Pilgrims  had  planted. 

It  was  more  than  usually  enthusiastic.  "  The  Pilgrims  and  Lib- 
erty" was  the  title  of  Seward's  address.  The  theme  was  a  trite  one, 
and  yet  capable  of  original  treatment,  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point furnished  by  passing  political  events.    He  said: 

Let  us  consider  now  the  scope  and  the  full  import  of  the  Puritan  principle. 
That  scope  is  not  narrowed  by  any  failure  of  the  Puritans  themselves  to  com- 
prehend it,  or  even  by  any  neglect  on  their  part  to  cover  it  fully  in  their  own 
political  conduct.  The  Puritan  principle  is  the  inviolability  of  all  the  ac- 
knowledged natural  rights  of  man,  as  well  those  which  concern  his  duty  to 
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himaelf  and  his  dotj  to  ofch«n.  as  those  which  arise  out  of  his  difset  dntieo 
toward  God.  The  Poritsn  princiiile  further  ioTolTss  the  poUtieal  eqvalitj  of 
all  men. 

One  of  the  journals  of  the  day  thus  described  the  scene: 

Plymouth  was  thronged.  The  celebration  was  impressiTe  and  spirited. 
The  *' Rock"  wss  carefully  dng out  for  the  occasion.  The  rdlcs  of  the  «« JAy- 
Jiawmr^  and  the  mementoes  of  her  pamage  across  theoceany  and  herpriedess 
freight  and  great  mission  were  disf^yed  in  Pilgrims*  Hall,  The  streets  wen 
filled  with  strangers  from  the  Ticiidty  of  Plymouth  not  only,  but  from  lemole 
States.  ▲  procession  with  music,  religious  exercises  in  a  church,  an  oration,  a 
costly  and  generous  dinner-feast,  with  toasts  and  speeches,  snd  a  ball  in  the 
CTening,  constituted  the  .celebration.  The  oration,  delivered  by  Goreinor 
Seward,  is  the  expression  of  that  statesman's  pliilosophy  snd  policy. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  dinner  table,  Wendell  Phillips  declared  that  he 
would  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  Plymouth  to  the  '^Rock.**  '*It  under- 
lies,^ said  he^  '*the  whole  countiy  and  only  crops  out  here.  It  cropped  out 
where  Pntnsm  said,  '  Don't  fire,  boys,  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  ^yes.* 
It  showed  itself  where  Ingraham  rescued  Martin  Kossta  from  Austrian  deqwt» 
ism.  JefFerBon  used  it  for  his  writing-desk,  and  Lovejoy  lereled  his  musket 
across  it  at  Alton.  I  recognized  the  clink  of  it  to-day,  when  the  great  apos> 
tie  of  the  '  Higher  Law '  laid  his  beautiful  garland  upon  the  sacrsd  altar.** 
**He  says  he  is  not  descended  from  the  Mayfiowmr;  that  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  pedigree  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body.** 

Though  he  and  Theodore  Parker  had  so  long  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  each  other,  they  met  at  Plymouth  for  the  first  time. 
After  returning  to  Washington,  Seward,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him, 
wrote: 

I  thought,  and  I  stiU  think,  you  too  just  to  be  consciously  partiaL  So  I 
will  set  down  your  praise  of  my  Plymouth  effort  to  the  account  of  your  zeal 
in  the  noble  cause  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  desired  to  say  to  you^  Tiz. :  First,  that  I  was 
Tery  anxious  to  meet  you  at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  myself  that  you 
have  the  stoicism  necessary  to  enable  you  to  continue  to  a  triumphant  end  the 
contest  with  Boston  demoralization,  which  you  have  so  thoroughly  begun. 
Although  I  only  spoke  six  words  with  you,  I  was  abundantly  satisfied  on  that 
point,  and,  therefore,  I  assured  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Wilson,  on  my  return 
here,  that  I  considered  Massachusetts  at  last  regained  to  the  cause  of  human 
nature.  I  found  you  just  such  a  person  as  I  think  only  can  fight  the  battle 
against  slavery  in  Boston  successfully. 

The  other  was,  that  the  anti-slavery  ranks,  in  New  England  especially,  con- 
tain men  who  have  no  idea  of  the  principle  of  a  division  of  labor  and  of  a  dis- 
criminating cast  of  parts.  These  have,  for  a  dozen  years,  thought  it  right  and 
wise  to  censure  and  cost  suspicion  on  the  public  laborers,  here  and  elsewhere, 
wiio  did  not  at  all^times  and  on  all  occasions,  great  or  small,  and  even  without 
occasion,  aSt  with  themselves  and  exactly  in  their  own  way.     Mutual  bicker- 
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Ings  among  the  advocates  of  any  caase  are  very  injurious  to  its  progress. 
What  I  had  seen  of  Wendell  Phillips  had  prepared  me  to  believe  that  he.  more 
wise  than  those  I  have  described,  could  tolerate  in  me  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion which  they  disallowed.  What  I  had  heard  of  you  encouraged  me  to  ho\ye 
the  same  from  yourself.  But  I  wanted  expressly  to  see  you  and  Mr.  Phillips 
and  have  a  full  understanding  on  that  subject.  Although  I  failed  to  obtain 
opportunities  for  these  explanations,  my  visit  was  nevertheless  completely  sue* 
cessful  in  this  respect  also.  Mr.  Phillips  was  just  and  magnanimous.  Your 
letter  even  divines  ray  desires  and  fully  satisfies  them.  I  am  indeed  worth 
little  to  the  cause  of  political  justice  by  myself  alone,  but  I  hope  to  serve  and 
advance  it  by  persuading  some  portion  of  my  countrymen  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain it  also.  When  I  seem  unmoved  and  inactive,  you  rightly  conclude  that 
it  is  only  because  I  am  keeping  steadily  in  view  a  coming  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity to  move  and  act,  as  I  think,  more  wisely  and  effecAvely.  I  will  not 
4eny  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  the  confession  that  my  life  is  chiefiy  dedicated  to 
the  advancement  of  a  reform  which  I  think  cannot  be  hastily  or  convulsively 
made;  that  the  record  by  which  I  mean  to  be  tried  is  one  to  reach,  not  to  any 
period  or  point  of  elevation,  but  to  the  end  of  my  life;  and  the  only  earthly 
tribunal  to  whom  I  submit  myself  is  posterity.  If  this  seem  to  you  egotisti- 
cal, as  I  confess  it  does  to  me,  I  pray  you  remember  that  even  if  you  do  not, 
some  other  Theodore  Parker  will  survive  me,  and  I  fear  such  obituaries  as  you 
have  given  to  a  statesman,  who,  though  infinitely  my  superior  in  obility,  was 
not  subjected  to  any  greater  responsibilities  than  I  am. 

I  am  glad  that  you  sent  your  "Trial"  to  Auburn,  although  I  failed  to  re- 
<;eive  it  there.  I  went  to  the  book-store  in  Boston,  and  was  buying  one, 
but  my  friend,  Mr.  Ezra  Lincoln,  insisted  on  paying  for  it.  I  read  it  all  on 
my  way  home,  and  found  it  just  what  the  exigency  of  the  hour  demands,  a 
noble  and  effective  alarm  against  judicial  prostitutions,  preparatory  to  a  battle 
that  will  come  next,  after  the  Kansas  question  is  settled. 

Seward  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate  when  the  President,  determin- 
ing to  wait  no  longer  than  the  end  of  the  year,  sent  in  his  message. 
One  portion  of  the  document  entered  into  elaborate  argument  to  re- 
fute what  the  President  called  the  "reiterated  but  groundless  allega- 
tion that  the  South  had  persistently  asserted  claims  and  obtained 
advantages,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  General  Government, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Nortli,  and  in  which  the  latter  has  acquiesced.'' 
When  this  was  read,  a  fellow-Senator  leaned  over  to  Seward's  desk 
with  a  smile,  saying:  "He's  answering  your  Albany  Speech.'' 

Immediately  after  the  reading,  Mr.  Clayton  rose  to  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  message  referring  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  This 
brought  on  a  debate  upon  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  proposed  inter-oceanic  canal.  Seward  took 
occasion  to  say: 

I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  insist  upon  its 
enforcement,  if  that  will  do.    I  am  ready  to  go  further,  if  need  be ;  but  not 
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any  farther  nnloi  iiMd  be.  That  it  to  nj^  if  we  oumot  itaiid  and  hold  tii» 
British  GoTwimieiit  to  this  troHty;  I  am  read  j  then  for  the  asaeitioa  and  main- 
tenaoce  of  the  **  Monroe  Doctrine."  I  co-operated  with  thoae  who  said  that 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  secured  all  that  we  required  at  that  time;  that  thm 
Britisli  Government  were  held  hy  it  I  am  for  maintaining  peace;  but  at  thai 
same  time  we  must  m^intmin  the  national  lights^  the  continental  righta  of  oor 
position. 

On  the  OTening  of  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  Weed: 

•    WASHnreroSi  Dtetmlmr  81, 189S. 

When  I  -came  home  from  Boston,  I  found  that  GoTemor  Chase  of  Ohi» 
had  arriTcd,  and  called  at  my  house,  two  days  before. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  ICr.  Blair  sent  me  a  note  inyiting  me  to  meet  some 
friends  at  his  cooatry  seat,  the  next  day,  at  dinner,  to  take  measures  for  aa 
orgsnizution  of  the  "Anti-Nebraska  ^  force  for  the  Presidential  electioo.  Oa 
Sntorday  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Blair,  approving  of  his  activity,  but  declining  hia  ia- 
Titstion  to  the  dinner,  on  the  ground  of  a  rule  which  forbade  me  from  taking 
part,  personally,  in  plans  or  schemes  for  political  action*  He,  however,  had 
before  sent  Dr.  Bailey  to  urge  me  to  come,  and  the  Doctor  had  infonned  ma 
that  the  party  at  Blair*i  was  to  consist  of  Chase,  Bailey,  Sumner,  Banks,  and 
Preston  King.  Tlie  dinner  then  went  ofE^  and  the  conference.  To-daj,  Pfta* 
ton  King  desired  to  speak  with  me  about  the  organization  of  the  party,  be- 
cause he  had  promised  Mr.  Blair  he  would.  He  added,  that  measures  were  la 
progress  to  have  a  convention  called  from  Ohio,  to  meet  at  Pittsburgh  or  Cin- 
cinnati, to  nominate  a  ticket.  That  it  was  to  be  on  the  Ohio  plan,  half  Be* 
publican,  and  half  "Know-Nothing.**  That  the  thing  was  acquiesced  in,  or 
would  be  la  all  the  free  States  except  New  York;  and  that  while  Mr.  Blair 
favored  Fremont,  Chase  was  personally  a  candidate.  I  answered  Mr.  King  that 
I  took  oo  part,  and  no  responsibility  in  conventions  .or  organizations.  I  re- 
ferred him  to  you. 

I  said  in  reply  to  his  remark,  *'  that  you  had  told  him  I  did  not  think  of  being 
a  candidate/'  that  was  true ;  that  I  bad  only  one  answer  to  give  him  snd  others 
on  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  proposed.  That  since  my  opinion  was 
asked,  I  must  distinctly  protest  against  any  combination  with  '*Koow-Noth- 
ings " ;  and  that  if,  as  he  assured  me,  that  was  inevitable,  then  at  a  proper 
time,  and  in  a  proper  way,  I  should  let  the  world  know  that  I  disavowed  all 
connection  or  sympathy  with  such  a  combination ;  and  my  support  of  candi- 
dates must  be  placed  by  myself  distinctly  on  grounds  other  than,  and  different 
from,   **  Know-Nothingism." 

You  have  the  whole  of  it.  You  will  see  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  had  some  trouble  to  keep  some  of  our  Republican  friends  from  falling, 
or  rather  jumping  into  the  pit,  that  the  President  had  dug  for  us  so  skillfully. 

The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  had  seen  no  cessation  of  the  great 
struggle  going  on  in  the  Crimea.  The  accession  of  Sardinia  to  the 
French,  English,  and  Turkish  alliance;  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Russians;  the  concordat  between  Austria  and  the  Holy  See;  the  suffer- 
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ings  of  the  troops  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopoi;  the  successive 
changes  of  communders;  the  battle  of  Tchernava;  the  storming  of  the 
Malakoif  and  Redan;  the  evacaation  of  Sebastopoi;  the  defeat  at  Kars, 
hafl  followed  in  rapid  succession,  attracting  attention  and  eliciting  sym- 
pathies among  the  New  World  descendants  of  Old  AVorld  nationalities. 

From  the  West,  as  well  as  from  the  East,  came  news  of  interest. 
The  "  Free  State  Constitution  "  for  Kansas,  framed  by  the  Convention 
at  Topeka,  had  been  adopted  by  the  settlers  in  December.  Under  its 
pro\'isions,  an  election  was  appointed  to  bo  held  in  January,  to  choose 
State  officers  and  Legislature.  The  "Border  Ruffians,''  to  check  and 
defeat  tliis  movement,  again  invaded  the  Territory,  broke  up  the  bal- 
lot-boxes, and  drove  voters  from  the  polls.  During  the  winter, 
scenes  of  violence  were  frequent.  ** Free  State  men"  were  murdered. 
Armed  gangs  seemed  bent  upon  inaugurating  a  reign  of  terror,  with 
bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Appeals  were  made,  not  only  to  slave- 
holders in  the  border  counties  of  Missouri  but  throughout  the  South- 
em  States,  to  help  the  good  work  of  "driving  out  the  abolitionists.'* 
Slave-holding  regions  were  invited  to  contribute  men  and  money,  and 
forward  squads  of  young  men  "as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  armed," 
to  the  scene.  It  was  realized  by  the  leaders,  that  if  these  elections 
were  allowed  to  go  on  quietly,  a  free  State  would  be  organized  and 
soon  would  be  asking  admission  into  the  Union. 

Appeals  were  also  made  to  the  Administration,  to  lend  Government 
aid  in  thwarting  the  movements  of  the  settlers  and  Emigrant  Aid  So- 
cieties. "If  we  are  defeated  this  time,"  said  one,  "the  Territory  is 
lost  to  the  South."  Atchison  said,  "  We  must  have  the  support  of  the 
South.     We  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  South." 

On  the  24th  of  January,  the  President  sent  in  to  the  Senate  a 
special  message,  beginning  with  condemnation  of  the  "  pernicious  agi- 
"  tation  on  the  condition  of  colored  persons  held  to  service,"  and  of  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies  of  the  North,  and  then  arraigning  the  course 
of  Governor  Reeder,  indorsing  and  approving  the  pro-slavery  Legisla- 
ture, and  condemning  the  Free  State  Convention  at  Topeka.  Their 
acts  he  considered  "revolutionary"  and  "tending  to  treasonable  in- 
surrection." To  put  this  down  he  should  call  out  the  public  force; 
and  if  necessary,  the  militia  of  one  or  more  States.  He  recommended 
that  Congress  should  enact  a  law,  delaying  the  time,  and  prescribing 
the  steps  to  be  taken,  prior  to  application  by  Kansas  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  Then  came  the  most  significant  part  of  the  mes- 
sage—  a  request  for  a  special  appropriation  to  "defray  any  expense 
which  might  become  requisite  to  execute  th^  laws,  and  maintain  pub- 
.  lie  order  in  the  Territory." 
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When  this  exteaordinanr  memge  was  receiTed  and  read  it  waa  eri* 
dene  that  the  pn>-slaTerT  majority  were  not  unprepared  for  it,  aad 
were  readj  at  once  to  carry  oat  its  recommendations.  It  was  proposed 
to  send  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  every  member  of  which  was  an 
Administration  Democrat  The  remonstrances  of  Seward,  Wilson,  aad 
others  only  succeeded  so  far  as  to  get  it  sent  to  the  Oommitlce  on 
Territories,  which  had  one  Bepublican  member,  Mr.  Oollamer.  Sew- 
ard wrote  to  his  son  at  Albany: 

Jam.  M,  189S. 

I  am  attempting  to  hold  the  Senate  off  from  the  ITiniai  qoestioa  oatil  the 
House  can  oxganize. 
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Late  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  2d  of  February,  came  the 
welcome  news  that  the  long  coutest  in  the  House  of  BepresentatiTos 
had  been  terminated.  Banks  was  elected  Speaker.  Strangers  and  of- 
ficial from  all  parts  of  the  Capitol  lurried  into  the  brilliantly-lighted 
chamber  to  see  the  oath  administered  to  the  first  Republican  Speaker, 
by  the  white-haired  Joshua  R.  Oiddings,  the  ''  Father  of  the  House,'' 
and  to  hear  the  customary  brief  address  on  taking  the  chair. 

Among  those  who  liod  been  awaiting  the  organization  of  the  House^ 
none  hud  better  reason  for  impatience  than  the  settlers  in  Kansas, 
who  were  crushed  '^as  between  upper  and  nether  mill-stones  "  —  be- 
tween the  violence  of  the  "Border  Ruffian *'  invaders  and  the  hostile 
orders  of  the  Gc  leral  Government.  Two  candidates,  each  claiming  to 
have  been  elected  to  represent  the  Territory 'in  Congress,  had  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  One  was  Whitefield,  who 
had  received  some  3,000  votes,  cast  by  the  Missouri  invaders,  when 
there  were  not  1,500  voters  in  the  Territory.  The  other  was  ex-Gov- 
ernor Recder,  who,  having  been  turned  out  of  office  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  appointed  him,  and  stigmatized  as  a  •'  traitor,"  for  trying 
to  do  his  duty,  had  become  a  **  Free  State"  man,  and  had  been 
elected  by  the  settlers.     Whitefield  had  taken  the  seat  at  the  opening 
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of  the  session,  and  Heeder  appeared  as  a  contestant,  with  u  memorial 
claiming  that  Whitetield's  "  pretended  election ''  was  ''  absolutely 
Toid."  The  debate  that  arose  was  long  continued,  and  often  bitter, 
calling  out  the  parliamentary  talent  and  skill  on  both  sides. 

The  Senate,  as  yet,  continued  the  consideration  of  questions  of  di- 
plomacy and  finance. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  Seward  was  summoned  northward 
by  news  of  the  fatal  illness  of  his  brother-in-law,  Alvah  Worden,  at 
Canandoigua.  Mr.  Worden  had  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  his  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the 
Bar  from  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Auburn.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  village  cemetery. 

Washington's  birthday  had  been  deemed  an  appropriate  time  to 
begin  the  national  organization  of  the  new  Republican  party.  On  that 
day  a  convention,  representing  "those  opposed  to  the  recent  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  invasion  of  Kansas,  and  the  aggres- 
sions of  slavery,"  assembled  at  Pittsburgh.  There  were  delegates 
representing  each  of  the  free  States,  besides  some  from  Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland.  Among  those  from  the  latter  State  was  Francis 
P.  Blair,  who  was  called  to  preside  over  the  assemblage.  A  clear  and 
forcible  "address  to  the  people,"  prepared  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Raymond  of  New  York,  was  adopted  and  issued.  A  National  Conven- 
tion was  called,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (June  17),  at  which  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President  would  be  nominated. 

In  March  after  attending  a  caucus  of  **  those  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  Kansas  question,"  Seward  wrote  to  Weed: 

March  13. 

I  attended  the  caucus,  and  although  I  left  that  body  evidently  somewhat 
Te-inspired,  I  came  away  with  feelings  of  my  own,  sad  and  unhopeful.  I  had 
never  before  seen  strong  and  vi^rtuous  men  writhing  under  the  pressure  of  self- 
assumed  obligations,  inconsistent  with  their  sense  of  duty.  

It  is  manifest  that  here,  the  tone  of  anti-slavery  feeling  is  becoming  daily  ^ 
more  and  more  modified,  under  the  pressure  of  the  '* Know-Nothing"  influ- 
ences. While  we  met  iu  caucus  and  cheered  each  other  with  stronjr  anti- 
slavery  speeches,  those  who  advised  and  got  up  the  affair  announce,  every- 
where, that  the  object  is  to  let  us  down  to  the  level  of  non-committal  and  ques-  I 
tionable  nominations.  They  represent  even  me  as  advocating  their  policy.  T|m^  I 
ray  speech,  which  was  of  an  entirely  different  character,  is  so  presented.  I  can- 
not remonsti-ate,  dispute,  or  complain.  Yet  I  feel  as  if  I  was  already  half 
demoralized.  If  Kansas  comes  here  soon  with  a  Constitution,  I  shall  make  * 
a  bold  effort  for  her  acceptance,  which  may  present  an  issue  on  which  we  can 
rally  the  party.  j 
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On  the  12th  of  Miaroht  DoaglUy  as  Chainnan  of  the  Committer 
on  Territories,  Iiad  brought  in  his  report  on  the  Kansas  tronfalsa. 
Of  course,  it  took  the  side  of  the  Administnition,  condemoed  the 
action  of  the  free  State  men,  and  denounced  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies.  CoUamer,  on  behalf  of  the  minority,  or  rather  beinj^ 
himself  the  minority,  .submitted  an  adyerse  report^  defending  and 
upholding  the  settlors.  Besolutions  of  inquiry  had  been  answend. 
by  the  President,  with  copious  documents.  Sharp  debate  had  al- 
ready arisen  over  them.  On  the  17th  of  March,  Douglas  reported  m 
bill  providing  that  whenever  the  people  of  Kansas  should  number 
93,420,  they  might  hold  a  convention,  and  form  a  Constitution,  with  a 
view  to  admission  as  a  State.  The  bill  ignored  the  convention  already 
held.  For  this  Seward  offered  a  substitute,  providing  for  the  imme* 
diate  admission  of  Kansas,  with  the  Constitution  already  made. 
Thereupon  began  a  long  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives  the  contested  seat  claimed  by 
Whitefield  and  Boeder  led  to  propositions  for  committees  of  invest!* 
gation.  Finally  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  a  committee  should  b» 
appointed  to  go  to  the  Territory,  take  depositions,  examine  witnesses^ 
and  investigate  not  only  the  matter  of  the  election,  but  the  **  tronUea. 
in  Kansas  generally."  Thift  began  the  celebrated  Kansas  Investigat- 
ing Committee,  of  which  William  A.  Howard  of  Michigan,  John 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  of  Missouri,  were  the  membersL 

Seward  took  the  floor  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  spoke  at  length  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Elansas  as  a  free  State.  He  nar- 
rated how  Kansas,  in  1820,  was  assigned  as  a  permanent  home  for  In- 

• 

dian  tribes,  and  with  a  pledge  to  the  American  people  that  *'  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  be  tolerated  therein  for- 
ever;''  how,  in  1854,  Congress  removed  the  ludians  and  '' rescinded 
the  pledge  of  freedom,"  substituting  for  it  another  pledge,  that  the 
settlers  **  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  establish  or  exclude  slavery;** 
how,  in  1855,  this  pledge  was  also  broken,  when  *^  armed  bands  of 
invaders  from  the  State  of  Missouri  entered  the  Territory,  seized  the 
polls,  overpowered  or  drove  away  the  inhabitants,  usurped  the  elective 
frauchise,  deposited  false  and  spurious  ballots,  and  procured  official 
certificates  of  the  result  by  fraud  and  force.  How  legislative  bodies 
thus  chosen,  afterward  assembled,  set  forth  a  code  of  laws,  created 
publiii  offices,  and  filled  them,  and  thus  established  a  complete  tyranny 
over  the  people  of  the  Territory."  He  added,  that  *'  these  high- 
handed transactions  were  consummated  with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
establishing  African  slavery  by  force,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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States.  The  President  of  the  Uoiced  States  hus  adopted  the  usurpa- 
tion and  made  it  his  own,  aud  he  is  now  muincaiuing  it  with  the  mili- 
tary arm  of  the  republic.'' 

He  then  proceeded  to  analyze  and  answer  the  various  arguments 
presented  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  in  support  of  their  policy, 
and  defended  the  settlers  in  maintaining  their  struggle  for  freedom 
against  such  risks  and  sacrifices.     Then  describing  the  existing  con- ^ 
dition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory,  he  said: 

There  lias  not  been  one  day  or  night  since  the  Government  of  Kansas  was 
constituted,  in  which  either  the  properties,  or  the  liberties,  or  even  the  Uvea 
of  its  citizens  have  been  secure  against  violence.  At  this  day,  Kansas  is  becom- 
ing the  scene  of  a  conflict  of  irreconcilable  opinions,  to  be  determined  by  brute 
force.  No  emigrant  goes  there  unarmed;  no  citizen  dwells  there  in  safety 
unarmed;  armed  masses  of  men  are  proceeding  into  the  Territory  to  complete 
the  work  of  invasion  and  tyranny.  This  gathering  conflict  in  Kansas  divides 
the  sympathies,  interests,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion  he  said: 

Shall  we  confess  that  the  proclamation  of  **  popular  sovereignty ''  was  not 
merely  a  failure,  but  was  a  pretense  and  a  fraud?  Or  will  Senators  now  con- 
tend that  the  people  of  Kansas  are  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  popular 
sovereignty? 

This  speech  was  listened  to  with  close  attention.  Bepublicans  in 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country  reod^  quoted,  and  reprinted  it. 

Meanwhile  the  conferences  and  caucuses  in  regard  to  the  coming 
Presidential  campaign  were  going  on  at  the  capital.  Those  who  were 
expecting  to  come  over  from  the  "  American  "  party  into  the  Repub- 
lican one,  naturally  enough  desired  that  their  path  into  the  new  organi- 
zation might  be  made  smooth.  Seward,  while  ready  to  welcome  their 
accession,  was  not  disposed  to  lend  any  aid  or  countenance  to  the 
"Know-Nothing  doctrines,"  and  was  especially  solicitous  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  which  would  tend  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  issue  of  freedom  in  the  Territories. 

He  wrote  to  Weed. 

April  4. 

The  consultations  about  organization  have  ripened  here  into  the  general  im- 
pression that  it  will  be  expedient  to  nominate  the  California  candidate.  How 
long  that  will  be  the  public  opinion  here,  or  how  widely  it  will  extend  abroad, 
you  can  calculate  better  than  I.  But  a  consequence  of  these  discussions  re- 
quires attention.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  have 
agreed  to  report  a  general  appropriation  bill  for  the  Territories  (including 
Kansas).    This  is  giving  up  the  new  State^  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Presidential 
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iBsae.  It  IB  quite  importmt  that  the  pnm  anot  this  bad  moTi.  Again,  w% 
shall  haTo  the  New  d^ate  movement  inangnrated  in  the  Senate  next  Uondsf . 
Public  meetings  and  petitions  for  the  immediate  admimie*  ^  EammM  am  indis* 
pensable  to  bring  the  House  up  to  the  point.  We  are  all  clear  in  the  Senatai^ 
Will  you  think  of  this,  and  if  yon  think  best,  act? 

Mr.  Blair  haa  just  called  on  me  to  express  his  fears  that  the  **  Know-V oeh- 
ing  **  CouTention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ISth,  may  nominate  a 
candidate,  and  so  embarrass  the  action  of  the  Republican  Ckmrention.  Ho 
expressed  a  Tcry  earnest  desire  that  I  would  write  and  uige  yon  to  come  here^ 
be  haTing  an  idea  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  day  of  holding  the 
Republican  ConTcntion. 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  things  here  are  as  satisfactory  as  you  contemplate. 
But,  in  truth,  this  House  of  RepresentatiTes  is  like  the  moon.  It  shines 
brightest  and  smoothest  at  a  distance.  More  than  half  the  majority  are 
*' Americans,'*  engaged  in  demoralising  the  Congress  and  the  country.  The 
speech  is  feared  by  them  almost  as  badly  as  by  Democrats.  The  demand  for  it 
from  the  country,  all  parts,  is  immense,  exceeding  what  I  have  erer  known.  I  am. 
giving  the  copies  away  by  the  one  hundred,  and  even  the  one  thousand,  to  appll> 
cants,  for  distribution  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  States.  It  seons  to 
me,  ss  it  does  to  yon,  that  the  whole  battle  turns  on  the  pmnts  involved  in  the 
speech,  and  that  with  that  issue  brought  home  to  the  people,  all  can  be  saved; 
without  it,  all  must  be  lost 

Apra  87. 

I  am  content  and  quiet  on  the  personal  question  which  occupies  snd  en- 
grosses the  public  mind.  I  feel  assured  that  the  men  are  now  educated,  who 
will  carry  forward  to  the  end  the  policy  for  which  we  have  labored  so  long, 
and  under  circumstances  so  discouraging.  Public  life  has  no  attractions  for 
me,  except  the  possibility  of  doing  good,  which  another  might  not  be  willing 
to  do,  if  in  my  place.  I  am  weary  enough  to  leave  my  work  in  other  hands,  aa 
soon  as  they  shall  be  ready  to  undertake  it.  It  is  a  delicate  thing  to  go 
through  the  present  ordeal,  but  I  am  endeavoring  to  do  so  without  giving  any 
one  just  cause  to  complain  of  indifference,  on  my  part,  to  the  success  of  the 
cause.  I  have  shut  out  the  subject  itself  from  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tion, and,  OS  far  OS  possible,  from  my  thoughts.  Wlien  the  array  of  the  battle 
shall  be  set  and  fixed  by  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  I  shall  decide  upon  my 
own  line  of  duty,  so  as  to  save  my  independence,  without  the  exhibition  of 
pei*sonal  susceptibilities. 

Day  before  yesterday,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  brought  me  a  general 
call  of  the  caucus  of  the  Anti-Nebraska  members  of  Congress.  I  supposed  that 
it  related  to  some  manner  of  legislative  action.  It  was  signed  by  himself.  Fish, 
Sumner,  and  others  of  the  Senate.  I  signed  it  at  once.  Yesterday  Dr.  Bailey 
came  and  informed  me  that  the  object  was  to  issue  a  congressional  call  for  a 
**  People's  Convention  "  to  nominate  candidates.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Wilson 
requesting  him  to  erase  my  name.     It  seemed  bad  enough  for  me,  who  despise 
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and  deprecate  congressional  caucuses  concerning  our  party  questions,  to  have 
to  sign  such  a  call,  under  any  circumstances;  but  still  worse  to  sign  a  call  for  a 
new  and  different  conyention.  when,  as  a  Republican,  I  was  distinctly  identified 
with  the  call  of  another  and  distinct  convention.  I  am  able  to  conceive  some- 
thing of  the  perplexities  which  the '^Enow-Nothing**  faction  have  created; 
and,  therefore,  quite  willing  and  anxious  to  see  every  thing  done  that  can  be 
done  to  remove  them. 

Last  night  Mr.  Sage  and  Mr.  Morgan  came  here  to  consult  me  about  a  move- 
ment of  the  Anti-Nebraska  members  of  Congress,  or  rather  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Sage  said  it  proceeded  on  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  object  was  to  call  a  convention  of  all  the  opponents  of  the 
Administration  and  of  Nebraska,  at  or  about  the  same  time  and  the  same  place, 
with  the  Republican  Convention,  so  that  through  that  distinct  door  **  Ameri- 
cans "  could  enter.  They  said  the  address  was  being  prepared,  and  that 
L.  D.  Campbell  and  others  would  sign  it,  and  thus  it  would  seem  to  disrupt 
the  ** Americans."  Sage  approved  heartily,  in  the  right  way,  but  knowing 
what  you  had  lately  thought,  and  seeing  a  possibility  of  misguidance  by 
dividing  counsels,  I  thought  it  best  to  write  you.  As  I  learn,  there  is  an  ex- 
pectation of  haste,  but  such  operations  are  never  hurried  here. 

On  the  19th  and  20th  of  May  Mr.  Sumner  made  his  speech  on 
*•  The  Crime  Against  Kansas/'  —  a  speech  which  Whittier  called  "  a 
grand  and  terrible  Philippic."  Two  days  later  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try were  startled  by  the  news  of  the  assault  upon  him  by  Preston  S. 
Brooks. 

Early  in  the  evening  after  the  assault,  all  the  Republican  Senators 
met  at  Seward's  house  and  held  long  and  anxious  conference  as  to 
their  own  course  in  the  matter.  They  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Four-fifths  of  that  body  were  controlled  by  the  slave  power,  and 
there  was  little  hope  of  justice  or  fairness  at  the  hands  of  the  majority. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  Wilson,  as  the  colleague  of 
Sumner,  should  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  attack.  Ac- 
cording to  ordinary  parliamentary  usage  and  courtesy,  one  of  the  ma- 
jority would  then  move  for  a  Committee  of  Investigation.  But  if  none 
of  them  did,  Seward  would  make  the  motion  himself.  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  somo  action  would  be  taken,  crowds  filled  the  galleries  and 
lobbies  of  the  Senate  Chamber  next  morning.  Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  Wilson  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  seat  of  my  colleague  is  vacant  to-day  for  the  first  time 
during  five  years  of  public  service.  Yesterday,  after  the  Senate  had  adjourned, 
my  colleague  remained  in  his  seat,  busily  engaged  in  his  public  duties.  While 
thus  engaged,  with  pen  in  hand,  and  in  a  position  which  rendered  him  utterly 
incapable  of  protecting  or  defending  himself,  Mr.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  approached  his  desk,  unobserved,  and 
abruptly  addressed  him.     Before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  single  word  in  reply, 
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he  received  •  ttonning  blow  apoa  the  head  from  a  cane  in  the  hands  of  Ur. 
Brooka,  which  made  htm  blind,  and  almost  unconadous*  Sndeavoriiqc,  how- 
OTer,  to  protect  himself,  in  rinng  from  his  chair^  his  desk  was  overthrown, 
and  while  in  that  condition,  he  was  beaten  npon  the  head,  by  repeated  blows, 
until  he  sank  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  exhausted,  unconsdous,  and 
covered  with  blood. 

Sir,  to  anail  a  member  of  the  Senate  out  of  this  Chamber,  "  for  words  spoken 
in  debate,**  is  a  grsTe  offense,  not  only  against  the  rights  of  the  Senatxir,  but 
the  constitutional  pririleges  of  the  House ;  but  to  come  into  the  Chamber  and 
assault  a  member,  in  liis  seat,  until  he  falls  exhausted  and  senseless  oa  the 
floor,  is  an  offense  requiring  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  the  Senate. 

Senators,  I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  transaction.  I  sobmit  no 
motion.  I  leave  it  to  older  Senators,  whose  character —  whoee  position  in 
this  body,  and  before  the  country,  eminently  fit  them  for  the  task  of  devising 
measures  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  member  of  this  body,  and  to  vindicate  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate. 


There  was  a  pause.  No  one  of  fche  Democratic  Senaiora  stirred.  Aa 
the  Chair  was  abont  proceeding  to  other  business,  Seward  rose  and 
offered  his  resolution: 

RMoUedf  That  a  coAnittee  of  five  members  be  appointed,  by  the  President, 
to  inquire  into  the  ciroamstances  attending  the  assault  committed  on  the  per- 
son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  Senate  Cham* 
ber  yesterday ;  and  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  report  a  statement  of 
the  facts,  together  with  their  opinion  thereon,  to  the  Senate. 

He  asked  for  its  immediate  consideration.  However  mnch  the 
majority  might  desire  to  overlook,  or  ^ipprove  the  assault,  they  saw 
they  could  not  refuse,  at  least,  the  form  of  an  investigation.  So  they 
contented  themselves  with  amending  the  resolution,  so  as  to  have  the 
membera  of  the  committee  elected  by  the  Senate.  This  enabled  them 
to  disregard  the  ordinary  rule,  that  the  mover  of  a  resolution  for  a 
committee  is  made  the  Chairman  of  it.  Instead  of  making  Seward 
Chairman,  they  carefully  excluded  all  Kepublicans  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  made  it  up  entirely  of  Sumner's  political  opponents. 

ilrs.  Seward's  letters  home  described  some  of  the  incidents  of  this 
period: 

The  telegraph  and  journals  have  by  this  time  told  you  of  the  disgraceful 
scene  in  the  Senate  Chamber  yesterday.  The  Washington  papers,  of  course, 
make  it  as  smooth  as  possible  for  Brooks.  Sumner  was  badly  hurf  —  I  think, 
stunned  —  by  the  first  blow.  He  and  Morgan  were  covered  with  blood,  when 
your  father  arrived  at  the  house.  Sumner  was  on  the  bed,  recovered  from 
the  bewildermeut  of  his  faculties,  and  much  in  hopes  that  some  benefit  to  the 
an ti -slavery  cause  might  accrue  from  the  affair. 
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JTay  25. 

Afl  the  Democracy  would  not  allow  any  **  Free  Soil "  Senator  to  be  of  the 
committee,  of  course  there  will  be  no  action  of  any  account.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  fear  Charles  Sumner  is  suffering  more  than  he  admits.  I  called  at 
the  door  of  his  lodgings  —  in  answer  to  a  card  of  inquiry,  was  told  that  the 
physician  did  not  wish  him  to  see  any  one,  as  he  was  very  weak. 

The  telegraph  last  night  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
town  of  Lawrence  by  the  **  Border  Kuffians.'*  What  has  become  of  the  in- 
habitants we  are  yet  to  learn.  I  had  some  visions  of  all  this,  at  the  time  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  rule  of 
slayery,  which,  when  white  men  themselves  become  the  slaves,  as  they  are  be- 
coming now,  they  will  find  harder  to  bear,  than  they  have  fancied,  when  it 
was  only  their  black  brethren  who  were  oppressed. 

I  am  told  that  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  North  are  beginning  to 
wear  arms  for  protection  in  our  legislative  halls;  they  are  required  for  self- 
defense.  What  a  comment  upon  our  boasted  free  institutions !  People  here, 
if  they  have  any  sympathy  with  the  wronged,  are  afraid  to  manifest  it.  The 
press,  with  one  exception,  withhold  the  truth,  when  it  conflicts  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  masters. 

I  send  yoh  the  account  given  of  this  brutal  assault.  This  is  all  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Washington  know  of  the  whole  affair.  Any  other 
version  is  spoken  of  as  the  *'  story  of  the  Abolitionists,"  and,  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  credit. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  reported,  a  few  days  later,  it  carefally 
abstained  from  any  condemnation  of  the  assault,  and  cited  precedents 
to  prove  that  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case  further  than 
to  make  complaint  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  transmit  the 
papers  to  that  body.     So  this  course  was  adopted. 

In  the  House,  however,  there  seemed  more  likelihood  of  fairness. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats, 
was  appointed,  and  proceeded  with  vigor  and  earnestness.  Meanwhile 
the  news  had  spread  abroad.  At  the  South,  the  act  seemed  to  be 
greeted  with  approval.  At  the  North,  it  was  received  with  an  out- 
burst of  indignation.  Public  meetings  and  presses  denounced  it. 
WilsoD,  whose  position  as  Sumner's  colleague,  was  trying  and  difficult, 
bore  himself  with  fidelity  and  courage.     He  says  of  this  epo.ch  :* 

The  criminal  and  his  victim  were  very  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  moral  and 
political  significance  of  the  act.  For  the  moment  Sumner  and  Brooks  were 
regarded  mainly  as  representative  men,  exponents  of  the  two  civilizations 
which  divided  the  country;  while  the  scenes  of  the  22d  of  May,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  were  looked  upon  as  typical  of  what  was  being  enacted  on  the 
wider  theater  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Sumner,  though  confessedly  the  superior  of 
his  assailant  in  stature  and  physical  strength,  sitting  and  cramped  beneath  his 

*  ••  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power."     By  Henry  Wilson. 
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writing-detk  over  which  he  was  bending,  with  pen  in  hand,  takea 
and  at  diaadmnage,  and  hia  aaaailant  raining  blowa  npoa  bia  oaproiacted 
head,  fairlj  represented  freedom  and  aUvery  aa  tliej  atood  at  that  tioM  oob* 
fronting  each  other.  Freedom,  thongh  intrinaically  stronger  than  ita  antago- 
nist,  was  yet  practicallj  weaker.  *  *  •  This  blow  at  free  speech,  and  pfrrpaal 
safety  aa  well,  like  a  flaah  of  lightning  in  a  dark  and  atonny  n%faty  vsvsnlad 
by  itt  lurid  glare,  the  grim  facta  of  the  aitnation;  and  tlie  people^  lor  good 
reaaon,  trembled  aa  they  gaaed  apprehenaiTely  into  the  Immftdiate  aad  mtmrn 
remote  futore. 

Besolntiona  of  the  MassachQaetta  and  Bhode  MaDd  L^gidatarea 
condemning  the  ontrage  as  a  riolation  of  freedom  of  apeech  and  de- 
bate, led  to  extended  diacnasion  in  the  Senate,  in  which  Sewaid  par* 
ticipated.    Denoancing  the  assault,  he  said: 

Every  one  knew  that  the  aufferer  in  that  scene  waa  my  cheriahed  fiisad  and 
political  associate.  Evety  one  knew  that  he  had  fallen  aenselesi^  and  for  all 
that  was  at  firat  known,  lifeless  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statei^ 
for  utterances,  which  whether  discreet,  or  indiscreet,  were  utteraiwea  auide  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  humanity,  and  justice. 

He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  effects  of  anch  an  oatiaga 
were  of  far  more  than  personal  consequence,  since  they  aflteted  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  the  individual  rights  of  every  citiaen : 

We  are  not  merely  here  in  our  indiridual  character  —  we  are  the  rapreaen* 
tatives  of  States.  Their  rights,  opinions,  and  policies  cannot  be  defended  and 
maintained,  unless  their  representatives  are  perfectly  free  and  secore  in  their 
persons,  while  attending  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  *  '*  * 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  protests  -against  any  proceedings  of  eithw 
House  of  Congress  to  screen  an  offender  who  has  violated  the  person  of  a  Sen- 
ator for  words  spoken  in  debate.  The  State  thus  speaking,  speaks,  I  think, 
as  becomes  a  State  which  values  her  own  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  is  re- 
solved to  uphold  and  maintain  law,  order,  and  the  Constitution. 

The  subsequent  phases  and  incidents  of  the  matter,  the  long  and 
serious  suffering  of  Mr.  Samner,  the  report  of  the  House  Committee 
recommending  the  expulsion  of  Brooks,  and  the  censure  of  his  assist- 
ants aad  abettors,  the  resignation  of  Brooks,  and  his  re-election  and 
return  from  South  Carolina,  the  Brooks  and  Burlingame  "  affair," 
the  personal  altercations  and  challenges,  and  preparations  for  street 
encounters,  which  grew  out  of  it,  all  tended  to  intensify  Northern 
feeling  on  this  subject.  Like  many  another  act  of  violence  done  in 
the  interest  of  slavery,  it  reacted  with  damaging  effect  upon  those 
who  conceived  and  those  who  approved  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

185G. 

The  KaoMS  Struggle.  "Border  Ruffians"  and  <*Free  State"  Men.  The  Presidential 
Canvass.  National  Conventions.  Fillmore  and  Donelson.  Buchanan  and  Brecken- 
ridg^    Fremont  and  Dayton. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kansas  struggle  was  taking  on  more  alarming  pro- 
portions. The  sacking  and  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Lawrence,  the 
destruction  of  the  Tillage  of  Osawatomie,  the  "  battle  of  Black  Jock," 
ending  in  the  surrender  of  Pate's  Gang,  the  breaking  up  of  '*  Free  State  ** 
printing  offices,  the  attacks  upon  and  murder  of  "  Free  State  "  inhab- 
itants were  among  its  incidents.  The  wonder  was,  that  the  immigra- 
tion of  **Free  State"  settlers  still  continued  steadily  to  pour  into  the 
Territory,  becoming  the  nucleus  of  its  future  population.  The  '*  Bor- 
der Ruffian"  invaders  were  better  armed  and  organized,  and  were  bold 
and  reckless  in  their  attacks.  Yet  they  liad  neither  patient  industry 
to  till  the  soil,  nor  thrift  and  intelligence 'to  build  up  farms  and 
Tillages.  So  the  ravaged  Territory  gradually  grew  up  as  a  "Free 
State,"  in  spite  of  them. 

Four  years  had  again  brought  round  the  time  for  Presidential  nomi- 
nations. The  conservative  *'  Americans  "  had  selected  Mr.  Fillmore 
as  their  candidate,  in  February.  Both  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  had  been  called  to  meet  in  June.  The 
Democrats  gathered  on  the  2d,  at  Cincinnati.  Pierce  and  Douglas 
had  been  the  two  prominent  leaders  of  the  party,  in  its  recent  action. 
But  both  were  closelv  identified  with  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
•question,  the  great  issue  of  the  day.  Buchanan  had  been  three  years 
out  of  the  country,  as  Minister  to  England,  and  was  readily  seen  to  be 
the  more  "available"  candidate.  He  was  nominated  for  President, 
with  Breckenridge  for  Vice-President.  The  Convention  then  rounded 
off  its  labors  by  a  platform,  affirming  the  doctrines  and  approving  the 
course  of  Pierce  and  Douglas,  in  regard  to  slavery  and  '*  popular  sov- 
ereignty." 

The  Republican  Convention  was  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia.  Many 
who  were  coming  into  the  new  party,  from  the  Democratic  and  the 
"  American  "  organizations,  naturally  enough  desired  candidates  and  a 
platform  reflecting  their  own  sentiments.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  dekgaies  wfi£g^made.T,ip^f  anti-slavexy  iSLEgs, 
who  had.  followed  the  lead  of  Seward..  But  these  were  divided  in 
opinion^  as  to  the  wis3om  of  nominating  him.  TheTmbre"  cautious 
.and  experienced  foresaw  defeat  in  November,  and  were  unwilling  to 
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expose  him  co  its  haxords.    Tlie  more  sangaine  felt,  nth«r  tliaa 

sonedf  that  he  was  their  proper  standard-bearer;  that  there  was  mom 

likelihood  of  sQccess  with  him  than  with  another;  and  that  if  the  new 

party  were  to  be  defeated  in  its  first  campaign,  he  woold  stiU  zemaiii 

\  its  leader.    Seward's  own  feelings  would  hare  inclined  him  to  thia 

I  Tiew,  but  he  contented  himself  with  following  his  nsnal  ooone  in 

1  regard  to  questions  about  his  own  candidacy.     He  left  the  whoI» 

I  matter  to  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  only  signifying  his  madlncMS  to- 

titccept  the  decision  whatoTor  it  might  be.    His  letters  to  Mrs.  Seward 

narrated  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  question,  as  they  prosented  them* 

selves  to  him. 

ASTOB  HoUSBy  /WM  6. 

A  cannonade  of  one  hondrad  gons  in  the  Park,  was  celebnting  the  nonina* 
tion  of  Mr.  Bochanan,  when  I  arriTed,  and  Tammany  Hall  Uaies  forth  Sa 
brilliant  illomination  at  this  later  hoar. 

Mr.  Weed  was  prepared,  in  part,  to  show  me  that  letter  which  I  was  to  writr^ 
and  which  was  to  be  equally  right  in  the  eTent  of  a  nominatioiiy  of  anybody^ 
at  the  approaching  conTention.  The  first  attempt  at  dJscnssing  its  meiita 
elicited  the  rcTelation,  that  Buchanan's  nomination  at  Cincinnati,  fay  a  UBaai- 
mons  conTention,  rendered  the  nomination  of  the  preferred  penon  at  Phila* 
delphia  probably  impossible — certainly  nndesirable.  This  being  dearly 
settled^  the  question  arose  next,  what  then  was  the  use  of  the  proposed  letter? 
Tliis  inquiry  brought  forth  the  further  revelation  that  the  object  was  to  save* 
that  preferred,  but  now  unaTailable  candidate,  from  being  a  soared  man,  by 
laying  an  anchor  into  the  Tale  of  the  future.  Nothing  else.  This  object 
being  fully  understood,  I  was  of  the  opinion,  first,  that  self-respect  forbade 
the  writing  of ' such  a  letter,  for  such  an  object;  second,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  that  unhappiness,  that  was  to  be  thus  prevented ;  and,  third,  that 
the  remedy  proper  for  the  occasion,  was  withdrawal  from  public  and  political 
life,  at  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Without  coming  to  any 
agreement  on  these  points,  the  letter  was  torn  up.  And  here  I  am,  now,  writ- 
ing to  you,  certainly  in  no  soured  spirit,  the  truthful  account  of  the  explosion 
of  the  bubble  o(  ambition,  and  the  closing  days  of  twenty  years,  devoted,  from 
the  opening  of  to  the  ripening  of  manhood,  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  justice  and  humanity.  I  trust  that  the  record  will  not  be  a  trivial  one,  or 
one  destitute  of  the  power  to  stimulate  others. 

Good  night. 

Washingtoji,  Juns  10. 

I  arrived  here  at  six  this  morning.  My  coming  was  seasonable.  The  Sen- 
ate had  up  the  Kansas  subject  in  a  new  form  to-day,  and  it  would  have  been 
unfortunate  if  I  had  been  absent,  as  you  will  understand  from  reading  the 
paper,  to-morrow. 

Everybody  asks  me  what  is  to  be  done,  who  is  to  be  nominated,  etc.,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  whether  our  candidate  can  be  elected?    To  which  I  answer. 
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that  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  inquire.     We  might  succeed,  if  we  do  not  perse- 
vere in  demoralizing  ourselves.     Probably  we  shall  overcome  even  chat. 

The  temper  of  the  politicians,  I  see,  is  subdued  by  Buclianau's  nomination, 
and  indicates  retreat,  confusion,  rout  in  the  election.  I  listen  and  lament  the 
dieuumt  that  produce  and  continue  disasters,  that  I  may  not  attempt  to  cure. 

June  11. 

I  seize  a  few  minutes,  which  are  left  me,  before  going  out  to  dine  with 
<3rovernor  Marcy.  Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Clayton  broke  ground 
to-day,  not  in  favor  of  freedom  in  Kansas,  but  in  favor  of  modifying  the  per- 
secution against  freedom  there.  It  is  auspicious  of  better  times,  hereafter, 
though  not,  perhaps,  immediately.  I  made  a  little  speech,  which  pleased  me 
'well  enough  to  make  me  think  of  sending  the  Olobe,  which  will  contain  it,  to 
you,  to-morrow. 

From  all  I  learn,  I  remain  of  the  opinion  that  ** availability"  is  to  be  in- 
dulged next  week,  and  that  my  own  friends  are  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Be  it 
80 ;  I  shall  submit  with  better  grace  than  others  would. 

June  13. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Butler  began  a  reply  to  Mr.  Sumner,  which  he  will  finish 
to-day.  The  excited  sensibilities  of  the  North  have  served  to  alarm  the 
Southern  politicians  in  the  slavery  interest.  So,  Mr.  Butler's  reply  is  more 
moderate  than  it  would  probably  have  been  in  other  circumstances.  The 
anger  of  both  parties  in  Congress  is  cooled;  the  threats  of  violence  are  dying 
away. 

Everybody  here  talks  of  nothing  but  the  anticipated  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, next  week,  and  the  indications  are  quite  decisive  of  a  *' compromise,** 
that  threatens  me  with  peculiar  embarrassments ;  while  I,  alone,  foresee  that 
it  will  be  even  more  injurious  to  the  great  cause  in  whose  name  the  com- 
promise is  to  be  made.  No  word  from  New  York  reaches  me.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  I  am  to  be  left  to  look  on  at  a  distance,  and  learn  events  as  they 
transpire.  It  tries  my  patience  to  read  and  hear  what  is  said,  and  to  act  as  if 
I  assented,  under  expectations  of  personal  benefits,  present  and  prospective! 
Just  as  soon  as  the  Convention  has  done  its  work,  the  appeals  wilt  come  from 
every  quarter  to  me  to  bring,  into  the  capital  stock,  what  little  of  character  for 
independence  and  firmness  I  have  saved.  When  I  think  of  this,  I  turn  to 
Douglas  and  Cass  and  Pierce,  and  see  the  humiliations  they  are  practicing,  in 
their  party,  to  a  similar  end,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  perceive  that  I 
am  to  be  obliged  to  choose  between  that,  on  the  one  side,  or  a  reserve  that 
will  seem  selfish  and  factious,  on  the  other. 

June  14. 

Mr.  Wilson,  yesterday,  made  a  triumphant  reply  to  Mr.  Butler,  and  the 
best  possible  vindication  of  Mr.  Sumner. 

The  Philadelphia  delegates  are  passing  through  here,  and  the  state  of 
things  is  odd  enough.  The  understanding  all  around  me  is,  that  Greeley  has 
struck  hands  with  enemies  of  mine,  and  sacrificed  me  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  to  be  obtained  by  a  nomination  of  a  more  available  candidate,  and  that 
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Weed  has  cooenmd  in  denuuiflling  my  aeqaicecenoa.  The  newrfnatfiwi  of 
eiUier  the  California  candidate  or  the  Ohio  jodge  Is  regarded  as  a  fotegone 
conclusion ;  and  as  a  conclusion  arrired  at  with  mj  own  ^iproral  and  con- 
sent.  Bnt  there  are  continually  arrlTing  here  one  delegate  or  more,  from  eadi 
of  the  States,  who  are  suspidoos.  dlstmstful,  and  apparently  obstinate  in  re- 
fosing  to  acquiesce  in  the  bargain.  Tied  up  as  I  am,  I  am  unable  to  give  them 
any  explanation  or  consolation.  If  I  were  to  pnrsoe  the  coone  prescribed  t» 
me,  I  should  aTow  myself  in  fsTor  of  the  course  that  they  say  has  been  i^graed 
npon.  But  I  hsTc  concluded  to  presenre  my  own  self-rsspeet^  by  spoelring^ 
only  what  I  think,  so  far  as  I  spnk  at  all.  I  hope  that  my  higenioua  tar- 
mentors  will  find  somebody  else  to  subject  to  their  screwy  when  I  shall  hsfor 
exhausted  myself. 

To  Baker  he  wrote: 

JmslflL 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  had  so  good  a  Sumner  meeting  at  Albany.  It  Is 
not  pleasant  to  see  the  signs  of  success  in  demoralising  the  Repoblican  party; 
but  the  masses  must  be  allowed  to  adTance  toward  truth,  zig-zag;  if  they  will 
not  go  in  a  straight  line.    Let  us  rejoice  that  they  do  adrance. 

To  Mrs.  Seward,  he  said: 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done  this  ireek,  in  Congress^  and  I  woold  go  home^ 
if  I  could  get  there  and  back,  without  encountering  the  curious  and  exdted 
people  who  concern  themseWes  in  politics.  As  things  are,  I  shall  remam 
here,  and  dispose  of  my  correspondence,  which  is  too  much  in  arrear — and 
possibly  study  something  for  the  Senate. 

JwM  17. 

A  messenger  came  through  by  night,  from  Philadelphia,  bringing  School- 
craft*8  letter,  saying  that  mv  nomination  now  would  be  unwise  and  unsafb,  on 
the  ground  that  the  election  woald  be  impossible ;  while  earnest  friends  re- 
fused to  forego  my  nomination,  without  my  own  authority ;  also  a  letter  from 
Webb,  saying  that  my  nomination  and  election  would  be  certain,  if  I  would 
persist.  I  remitted  a  peremptory  declension,  on  the  ground  that  the  Republi- 
can Convention  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  all  my  principles  and  policy;  and 
that  I  would  not  modify  than  to  secure  the  Presidency. 

The  next  day  brought  news  of  the  assembling  of  the  Convention 
at  Philadelphia,  its  reception  of  the  overtures  from  the  "Americans,'* 
the  choice  of  E.  D.  Morgan  as  presiding  officer,  the  adoption  of  a 
strong  anti-slavery  **  platform ''  reported  by  Wilmot,  and  the  active 
and  earnest  participation  in  the  proceedings,  of  Preston  King,  John 
A.  King,  Robert  Emmet,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Henry  Wilson^ 
John  Jay,  Thurlow  Weed,  Hoi-ace  Greeley,  ilenry  J.  Raymond,  and 
Caleb  B.  Smith.  Then  followed  the  news  that  on  the  first  ballot, 
Colonel  Fremont  had  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  votes,  and  Judge 
McLean   one  hundred  and  ninetv-nine.     On  the  second,  the  vote 
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stood  five  hundred  and  thirtv-four  to  thirty-seven  for  the  same  candi- 
dates. 

The  names  of  Seward,  Chase,  and  others  were  withdrawn  before  any 
ballot  was  taken.  For  Vice-President,  on  an  informal  ballot,  ^Ir. 
Dayton  received  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  Abraham  Lincoln  one 
hundred  and  ten,  David  Wilmot  forty-three,  and  Charles  Sumner, 
thirty-six. 

Meanwhile,  Seward  wrote  from  Washington: 

Juru  19. 

The  Domination  at  Philadelphia,  I  hope,  will  not  disappoint  its  inventors. 
Mr.  Sumner  is  at  Blair's,  beginning  to  recover  strength,  while  George  is  writ- 
ing letters,  to  silence  doctors,  who  insist  that  he  is  well  already. 

I  am  revising  for  the  press  my  remarks  on  Crittenden^s  resolution,  and,  also, 
my  remarks  made  on  Monday  last,  on  the  Sumner  affair.  Besides  this  duty, 
I  am  preparin;^  an  appeal  for  the  wagon  road  to  California,  and  beyond  that, 
lies  the  duty  of  answering  Mr.  Clayton's  speech  on  his  new  and  delusive 
Kansas  Bill.  Washington  is  yet  lifeless.  The  members  do  not  return  from 
Philadelphia. 

June  20. 

The  truth  is,  between  us,  that  it  was  intended  to  have  the  platform  silent 
on  the  "American  ''  question;  but  to  have  the  nominations  represent  a  coalition 
of  Republicans  and  *'  Americans  "  (ignoring  my  principles  for  this  time). 
But  Dr.  Bailey's  protest,  through  Mr.  Giddings,  prevented  that,  and  now  we 
have  a  complete  Seward  platform,  with  new,  representative  men  upon  it. 

Augustus  is  at  Baltimore.  He  has  sent  over  to  me  a  great  green  turtle 
weighing  sixty  pounds.  I  am  in  as  great  trouble  as  the  man  who  bought  an 
elephant. 

Junt  27. 

Greeley  came  on  last  night,  and  has  been  here  this  morning,  exultant  that 
he  has  done  the  very  best  thing  in  the  rightest  way.  Our  friends  are  quite 
sanguine  of  Fremont's  success;  and  the  enemy  are  alarmed. 

The  Kansas  question  will  be  disposed  of  in  Congress,  shortly.  In  the  Senate 
there  will  be  an  ingenious  dodge  of  the  issue.  I  wish  I  could  hope  that  it 
would  fail  in  the  House.  But  you  know  what  Houses  of  Representatives,  and 
even  great  parties  are  capable  of. 

Junt  28. 

Our  people  are  beginning  to  be  confident  that  Fremont  will  be  elected,  and. 
what  is  more  indicative,  is,  that  the  Democrats  are  alarmed.  Mason  had  a 
resolution  in  his  hand,  to  rescind  the  former  one,  by  which  the  Senate  pro- 
nounced Brooks'  assault  on  Sumner  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  called  on  the 
House  to  punish  it;  and  rose,  after  my  answer  to  Hunter,  to  present  it;  but 

held  back  at  the  instance  of  his  friends. 

June  29. 

Colonel  Webb  invites  me  to  spend  the  4th  with  him,  at  his  country-seat. 
Fremont  and  Mrs.  Fremont  are-to  be  there.     This  week  we  arc  to  have  the 
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straggle  for  K'unwi,  in  both  Houml  I  with  it  wort  well  tfaroogh.  I 
weerj,  and,  although  animoeitiet  haTe  died  away  aromid  me,  I  feel  maoh 
aioner  Hondreda  of  kind  letteia  eome,  bidding  me  hope  for  **  jnatSoe ;  **  and  the 
writers  acascely  misunderstand  me  more  than  others  do»  who  promise  mo  a 
place  in  OoL  Fremont's  Cabinet*  I  am  content  with  mj  earnest  wishes  to  have 
done  more  than  I  could,  for  the  cause  of  troth. 

• 

So  opened  the  Presidential  campaign.  •  Popalar  conTonfeions  an 
not  infallible.  The  muss  of  Toters  and  of  delegates  in  1856  vere 
doubtless  impelled  by  patriotic  motiyes.  But  the  ontcome  of  thoir 
joint  wisdom  was,  that  neitlier  Seward  nor  Lincoln  weiB  desiiaUe 
candidates;  and  that  Buchanan  and  Breokenridge  were  deemed  the 
most  fit  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  national  safety. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVIL 
1856. 

Kanns  at  the  Doors  of  Coagreis.    The  InrestigatiBg  ComnltlMPs  Ropoit.    Btonay  De> 
bates.    A  Midnight  Speech.    Paaaage  of  his  Bill  by  the  Hoose.    Semner.    Watehiaf 
and  Waiting.    General  Webb.    The  Army  BilL    The  Honae's  Proriao.    "Horiy 
Burly."    A  Projected  Sea  Trip.    Wrecks.    The  Conference  Committee.    An  Sztrm 
Seision.    "  Ezecntire  TheatricwU.'*    The  Surrender. 

MiDSUMifEB  found  high  debates  over  Kansas  resounding  in  both 
wings  of  the  Capitol.'  On  the  last  day  of  June,  Mr.'Doaglas  reported 
a  new  ''  enabling  act/'  differing  in  detail  from  the  former  one,  but 
having  the  same  general  purpose. 

Seward  wrote. 

Washctotoh,  Jvly  1,  1856. 

Yesterday  the  Kansas  Bill  was  lost  in  the  House  by  one  Tote.  So  much  for 
this  vicious  ''Americanism.**  To-dav  and  to-morrow  will  close  the  debate  in 
the  Senate,  and  then  a  new  and  deceptive  measure  will  pass  there. 

Jvly  2. 

I  had  the  Republican  Senators  at  dinner  yesterday  on  turtle  soup  and  steaks. 
They  express  great  concern  about  Sumner,  who  is  yet  at  Mr.  Blair's.  I  shall 
go  to  see  him  as  soon  as  I  can.  To-day  the  debate  in  the  Senate  is  to  close, 
and  the  new  sham  evasive  Kansas  Bill  is  to  pass  the  Senate.  The  Republican 
members  are  largely  absent.  We  shall  have  a  spirited  debate.  I  am  very 
weary,  but  I  shall  try  to  be  lieard  anyd  the  storm. 

The  "Know-Nothing"  farce  of  two  years  ago  in  the  North  is  now  doing 
its  wretched  work  in  trying  to  defeat  my  bill  for  the  immediate  admission  of 
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Kansas,  in  the  {loose  of  Representatives,  and  I  fear  it  will  pass  this  new  bill. 
One  needs  patience  in  this  long  strife  with  popular  perverseness. 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  sit  nearly,  or  quite  through  the  night,  and  then 
adjourn  until  Monday. 

The  closing  debute  in  the  Senate  lasted  twenty  hours.  The  major- 
ity kept  together  and  steadily  voted  down  every  amendment  proposed 
by  Seward,  Wilson,  Foster,  or  Trnmbnll.  It  was  nearly  daylight  when 
S'iward  rose  to  make  his  final  speech  against  it.  He  advised  ^'the 
honorable  gentlemen  to  consider  well  the  pass  to  which  they  have 
brought  things  in  this  conntry.  They  have  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war."  Recalling  how  the  country  had  fared  by  its 
successive  concessions  to  the  slave  power,  he  remarked: 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  just  come  into  Congress  when  California,  a  free 
State,  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union.  I  insisted  upon  her  admission 
without  condition,  qualification,  or  compromise.  I  was  overruled.  I  was 
censured,  how  widely,  how  severely,  all  the  world  knows,  for  my  refusal  to 
join  a  measure  expected  to  terminate  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  Congress, 
and  to  restore  harmony  throughout  the  country  forever.  Only  four  years 
elapsed,  when  those  who  had  effected  that  compromise  found  it  necessary  to 
open  to  slavery  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Then  describing  the  condition  of  those  Territories,  he  pointed  out 
how  slavery  was  practically  established  there  by  force;  how  a  portion 
of  the  people  were  slain,  and  others  expelled  from  the  1'erritory;  how 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  the  electors  were  subverted, 
while  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  freedom  were  either  dispersed  be- 
yond the  Territory,  or  imprisoned  within  it,  on  charges  of  pretended 
-crimes. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  asked  whether  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  do  any  thing  "  to  compose  tho  fatal  strife  in  Kan- 
sas, which  no  one  has  depicted  in  deei)er  colors  than  himself,''  Seward 
said,  ''  I  answer,  yes;  I  will  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union,  under  the  Topeka  Constitution.  That  measure,  and  that 
measure  only,  will  restore  peace  and  harmony,  while  it  will  rescue 
freedom." 

While  the  Senate  was  engaged  with  this  debate,  the  HoUse  of  Sep- 
resentatives  was  receiving  the  report  of  the  Kansas  Investigating 
Committee.  It  produced  a  profound  sensation.  The  testimony  formed 
a  bulky  volume.  The  recital  of  the  crimes  and  oppressions  commit- 
ted by  the  **  Border  RuflBans  '^  seemed  almost  incredible. 

July  4 . 

Our  debate  in  the  Senate  was  protracted,  but  tame  and  quiet,  compared 
with  previous  scenes  of  like  sort. 


My  last  speech  will  be  oat  in  a  daj  or  two.  Br  almoet  ■urprln  upon  itnlf^ 
the  House  of  RepresentfttiTeB  yetteidaj  puied  the  Kanm  Bill  (my  own  bill). 
It  will  reach  the  Senate  on  Monday,  and  be  considered  on  Tuesday. 

I  kept  the  4th,  by  correcting  my  notes  of  that  stormy  night  debate^  nniil 
dinner-time,  and  then  I  rode  with  Mr.  Foster  of  Connectient«  to  Blair's^  to  my^ 
Charles  Somner.  He  was  at  dinner  when  we  arriTod.  He  is  much  changed 
for  the  worse.  His  elasticity  and  vigor  are  gone.  He  walks,  and  in  ofeiy 
way  moves,  like  a  man  who  has  not  altogether  recovered  from  a  paralyais^  c<r 
like  a  man  whose  sight  is  dimmed,  and  his  limbs  stiffened  with  age.  Hiaom- 
versation,  however,  was  like  that  of  his  season  of  better  heahb.  It  tomed 
altogether  on  what  the  Senato  were  doing,  and  the  coarse  of  debate  and 
condact  therein.  When  he  spake  of  his  health,  he  sud  he  thought  he  waa 
getting  better  now,  bat  his  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  his  impatience  for  stody 
are  gone.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  him  without  apprehension.  He  cornea 
to  town  to-morrow.  He  proposes  to  make  his  way  Northward  next  week,  by 
slow  stages.     I  think  it  is  best. 

The  Senate  yoa  know  have  fixed  the  38th  of  July  as  the  day  for  adjonm- 
ment.  Our  majority  in  the  House  is  so  unreliable,  that  our  friends  there 
think  it  will  be  safest  for  us  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  get  away  aa  aooii 
as  possible.  As  things  stand  now,  the  House  standing  for  freedom  in  Ksnsai^ 
is  St  issue  with  the  Senate;  and  the  question  will  go  fairiy  before  the  coantiy. 
All  tilings,  however,  change  so  often  that  I  cannot  promise  myself  any  thing 
definite.  The  Democrats  are  profoundly  alarmed.  Hence  their  change,  from 
denunciation  to  compromise,  concerning  Kansas. 

It  was  the  occupation  of  Friday  and  Saturday  to  revise  the  speeches  I  made 
in  that  long  debate  on  Wednesday  night.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  press. 
They  will  be  useful,  I  trust.  The  temper  and  toue  of  the  House  have  improved 
so  much,  that  I  have  a  hope  they  will  stand  by  the  issue  they  have  made.  The 
report  of  the  Kansas  Committee  in  the  House  is  a  publication  that  must  pro- 
duce a  stunning  effect.  If,  indeed,  the  party  shall  fail,  and  the  causi^  be 
overborne,  in  this  election,  I  can,  and  probably  ought  to  remain  at  my  post, 
to  try  and  save  it  for  another  trial.  On  the  other  baud,  if  it  shall  succeed,  ss 
I  most  earnestly  hope  that  it  will,  then  I  think  I  C4m  consistently  take  an  hon- 
orable disclmrge.  In  that  case  I  shall  desire  to  retire  from  a  position  which 
exposes  mc  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy;  while  my  own  friends,  or  rather 
the  friends  of  my  own  cause,  shrink  from  maintaining  and  defending  me.  So 
let  us  have  tlie  old  house  made  ready,  to  begin  the  scenes  of  retirement  and 
study,  which  befit  the  close  of  a  man's  life,  when  his  utmost  service  has 
been  rendered  to  his  country. 

The  contracting  parties  who  engaged  to  make  a  coalition  ticket,  part  anti* 
slaveiy  and  part  **  Know-Nothing,"  and  even  excluded  me  from  their  consulta- 
tions, are  in  trouble,  because  the  Philadelphia  Convention  failed  to  adopt  the 
** Know-Nothing"  nominee  for  Vice-President,  pursuant  to  previous  engage- 
ment, as  they  say.    Several  ore  here  to  seek  my  advice  and  assistance  in  get» 
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ting  that  difficulty  settled.     It  is  quite  amusing;  but  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
excuse  myself  from  entering  into  these  transactions. 

Jtt/y7. 

I  liad  at  dinner  yesterday  two  members  of  the  late  seceding  '*  Enow -Noth- 
ing "  Convention  in  New  York ;  and  they  stated  to  me  that  that  Convention 
accepted  Fremont,  on  an  understanding  that  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
would  nominate  a  Vice-President  acceptable  to  them;  and  named  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  Philadelphia,  however,  Greeley  got  alarmed,  lest  so  great 
a  concession  to  the  **  Know-Nothings"  might  lose  too  many  Germans;  and 
so,  through  his  influence,  Mr.  Dayton  was  nominated;  so  that  we  have,  in 
New  England,  Fremont  and  Johnson,  in  other  States,  Fremont  and  Dayton. 
The  joke  of  this  l>usiness  was  that  these  embassadors  applied  to  me^  to  redress 
the  wrongs  they  had  sustained  I 

July  8. 

How  happily  mankind  are  constituted  in  the  article  of  temperament !  On 
my  way  to  Mr.  Blair's,  on  the  4th,  I  found  all  Washingpton  colonized  in  the 
woods  —  white  nnd  black,  master  and  slave,  old  and  young.  Of  all  its  deni- 
zens, it  seemed  that  I  alone  toiled,  nay,  that  I  alone  thought  that  day. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  a  day's  rest  from  watching,  until  the  end  of  th& 
session.  Yesterday  morning  the  House  bill  for  admitting  Kansas,  under  the 
Topeka  Constitution,  came  into  the  Senate.  To-day  we  are  to  have  it  under 
consideration ;  and  to  contend  for  it  against  its  enemies,  hopeless  of  success,, 
and  under  what  measure  of  abuse  and  vituperation,  I  don*t  know.  In  the 
mean  time,  one  finds  it  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  plans  to  secure  concert. 
One  member  thinks  it's  no  use.  Another  wont  talk.  A  third  is  dissatisfied 
-  with  the  positions  to  be  taken.  Another  is  absent.  Getting  out  of  the  Senate 
into  the  House,  it  increases.  Our  majority  there  is  only  two,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  watch  continually,  and  see  that  every  member  is  presents 
These  car^s  affect  us  all,  and  make  us  anxious. 

July  9. 

I  have  been  down  to  the  old  market,  and  bought  the  com  and  beans  for 
succotash,  and  have  instructed  Louisa  how  to  make  it.  The  weather  is  hot,  hot- 
ter, hottest!  Mr.  Weed  is  at  Willard^s  organizing  his  campaign.  I  quit  this 
letter  to  revise  my  midnight  speech,  which  I  hope  you  read. 

July  19. 
After  an  intense,  the  most  intense  day  of  the  summer,  we  got,  last  night,  a 
thunder  storm,   with  rain,  and   this  morning  we  have  a  clear'  and  bracing 
breeze. 

Edward  Stanley  is  here  from  Sah  Francisco,  the  same  true,  loyal  friend  that 
he  always  was,  and  improved  moreover  by  bis  emancipation  from  serfdom  in 
slave  State.     He  comes  to  dinner  to-day. 

July  21. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  church-going  habit  has  quite  fallen  off,  since  I 
have  been  left  alone  here.  I  occupied  myself  yesterday  until  dinner-time  with 
the  duty  of  bringing  up  my  arrears  of  correspondence,  and  at,  and  after  dinner,. 
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with  frienda    Mr.  W^ed,  Mf.  Morgu,  Mr.  Momj,  and  Mr.  MoOutliy  euM  to 

dine  on  succotash,  and  spent  the  afternoon. 

The  Republicans  here  are  less  sanguine  tlian  the  Democrats  are  alanned. 
What  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  is.  to  call  off  the  *'  Know-Nothings'*  from  their 
absurd  hunt  after  the  Pope.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  all  who  acted  with  me 
did  not  agree  with  me  in  denouncing  the  foUy,  and  defying  it  from  the  flrsL 
We  should  not  now  be  so  much  plagued  with  it. 

We  have  had  magnificent  and  noisy  showers  through  the  night.  Tlie  earth 
is  yet  moist.  * 

The  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  growing  bolder  under  the  popular  demcn- 
strations  against  slaTery,  has  passed  one  or  two  bills  which  tender  a  direct 
issue  to  the  Senate.  These  may,  I  hope,  be  the  beginning  of  that  diveigeaoe 
between  the  House  of  Representatives  sustaining  freedom,  and  the  Senate  soa- 
taining  slaTery.  which  may  bring  the  qucation  home  to  the  people,  for  their 
decision.  For  three  weeks  past,  I  have  thougtit  our  issue  was  fairly  made  up. 
But  If  the  House  adheres  to  its  present  position,  then  the  moat  eamest  and  try* 
log  part  of  the  session  is  yet  before  us.  I  dread  it;  but  I  shall  try  to  do  my 
duty. 

We  are  haTing  tedious  sessions  in  the  Senate.  Our  Southem  aasodatea  are 
noisy,  vituperatiTe,  and  abusive,  in  their  opposition  to  Rivers  and  Harbon. 
Their  Northern  allies,  such  as  Cass,  Stuart,  Pugh,  and  others,  are  restless,  and 
fight  back  complainingly.  Fessenden,  yesterday,  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
Bible,  the  appeal  of  the  animal  to  Balaam —  '*  Am  I  not  thine  ass,  on  which 
thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was  an  ass?** 

General  Webb,  after  dinner,  sits  on  the  front  steps,  and  attracts  Stoeckl,  and 
his  guests,  and  so  we  have  long  and  large  cigar  parties. 

Augtut  8. 

There  is  no  Republican  organization  or  life  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey.  I  think  that  the  well-informed  even  despair  of  both  of  these 
States,  and  so  of  the  election  itself.  Meantime,  Democrats  and  '*  Know-Noth- 
ings*' are  taking  courage,  and  it  begins  to  be  difficult  for  me  to  resist  the 
pressure  upon  me  to  take  the  field  and  bear  up,  as  well  as  I  may,  the  banner. 

Augrut  6. 

Our  sessions  of  the  Senate  are  becoming  fatiguiug  and  exhausting.  I  go 
now  to  the  Capitol,  and  on  Committee  at  eleven,  and  sit  in  debate  until  six. 
Dinner  comes  at  that  hour,  and  then  one  hour  or  two  only  before  sleep.  General 
Webb  leaves  to-morrow  morning  for  the  North,  and  does  not  return.  He  haa 
relieved  the  solitude  of  my  home  considerably,  and  is,  indeed,  a  very  kind 
friend. 

August  7. 
Last  night  I  finished   my  task  of  carrying  the   River  and   Harbor  Billa 
through  the  Senate.     It  had  been  the  constant  labor  of  two  weeks,  against  the 
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▼iolent  opposition  of  the  extreme  men  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  the  Caroii- 
nas,  and  Georgia.  By  some  accidental,  but  tacit  consent,  the  duty  fell  on  me 
to  lead,  and  I  found  the  battle  one  rct^uiring  all  my  skill. 

Now  came  the  closing  struggle.  The  usual  AppropriatioQ  Bill  for 
the  Army  had  passed  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  with  &  proviso  at- 
tached to  it,  that  the  Army  should  not  be  employed  by  the  President 
to  enforce  the  so-called:**  laws'*  of  the  "  Border  RufiQan'*  Legislature. 
The  majority  in  the  Senate  had  insisted  on  striking  this  out.  An 
earnest  debate  followed.  Seward,  in  speaking  on  this  question,  re- 
marked: 

I  haye  devoted  heretofore  a  part  of  my  life  to  mitigating  the  severity  of 
penal  codes.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  now  informs  us,  that  if  I  desire 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  this  bill  to  maintain  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
I  must  consent  to  send  that  Army  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  to  fasten  chains 
of  iron,  six  feet  long,  with  balls  of  iron,  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  strong 
locks,  upon  the  limbs  of  offenders  guilty  of  speaking,  printing,  and  publish- 
ing principles  and  opinions  subversive  of  the  system  of  slavery ! 

Then  quoting  some  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  "  laws/'  such  as 
the  number  of  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  female  slaves,  the  punishment 
by  death  for  aiding  slaves  to  escape,  etc.,  he  said: 

Call  these  provisions,  which  I  have  recited,  by  what  name  you  will  —  edicts, 
ordinances,  or  statutes  —  they  are  the  laws  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
says  shall  not  be  enforced  in  Kansas,  by  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  I 
give  my  thanks  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  I 
I  salute  the  House  of  Representativeis  with  the  homage  of  my  profound  re- 
spect I  It  lias  vindicated  the  Constitution  of  my  country;  it  has  vindicated 
the  cause  of  freedom;  it  has  vindicated  the  cause  of  humanity.  Even  though 
it  shall  rescind  this  vindication  to-morrow,  yet  I  shall,  nevertheless,  regard 
this  proviso,  standing  only  for  a  single  day,  as  an  omen  of  more  earnest  and 
firm  legislation. 

Alluding  to  the  confident  expectation  of  the  Senators,  that' they 
would  compel  the  House  to  recede,  he  remarked: 

Ever  since  I  adopted  the- policy  of  opposing  the  spread  of  slavery,  my  hopes 
have  been  fixed,  not  on  existing  Presidents,  Senates  or  Houses  of  Representa- 
tives, but  on  future  Presidents  and  future  Congresses  —  and  my  hopes  and  my 
faith  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  each  succeeding  President,  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives  fails  to  adopt  and  establish  that  policy,  so  eminently 
constitutional  and  conservative.  My  hopes  and  my  faith  thus  grow  on  disap- 
pointment; because  I  see  by  degrees,  which  are  marked,  although  the  pro- 
gress seem  slow,  my  countrymen,  who  alone  create  Presidents  and  Congresses^ 
are  coming  to  apprehend  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  that  policy. 
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On  the  folloving  day  he  wrote  home: 

Yesterday  was  the  day  which  it  seemed  had  been  set  apart  to  try  oiy  oapae- 
ity,  to  an  effort  to  rally  the  Repnblicans  and  friends  of  freedooDu  in  the 
Hoose  and  in  the  country,  to  a  noble  stand  against  executing  those  inffamona 
laws.  It  was  eight  o*clocl(  when  I  got  the  floor,  and  a  quarter  past  nine  when 
I  gsTe  it  up.  I  dined  at  half-past  ten.  Hstc  slept  seven  hours,  and  hen  I 
am  in  my  arm-chair,  fresh  and  new  again.  It  will  be  a  day  or  two  befora  I 
shall  get  my  speech  out  of  the  reporter's  hands. 

Wade  and  I  haTc  about  concluded  to  go  home,  after  the  adjournment,  bj 
sea.  We  are  to  take  passage  in  a  schooner  or  brig  at  Baltimore,  for  St.  Johna^ 
or  Halifax,  or  Quebec,  and  go  home  by  railroad  or  steamboat  from  the  pieee 
of  debarkation.  Thus  we  shall  get  a  sea-Toyage  of  about  seren,  eight  or  ten 
days,  free  from  society,  and  amusing  ourseWes  with  playing  jack-straws,  and 
balloting  for  Fremont.  What  do  you  think?  Can  I  be  allowed  thia  indul- 
gence? 

Aw§mti9. 

I  wish  you  could  hare  seen  the  Senate  yesterday.  We  met  at  eleven, 
and  the  new  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Pugh,  successor  of  Chase,  a  sharp, 
clear-beaded  lawyer,  entertained  us  three  and  a  half  hours  with  an  aign- 
ment  on  a  private  claim.  Fatigue,  heat,  and  depression  had  made  na  all  lan- 
guid. Except  the  Chairman,  not  one  man  listened,  and  yet  we  could  not  leave. 
We  adjourned  at  five  to  go  through  a  wearisome  round  of  speeches  to-day,  on 
partisan  topics,  to  be  used  by  their  anthers  at  home. 

The  result  of  the  elections  in  the  Southern  States  adverse  to  Mr.  Fillmore, 
will  render  the  success  of  Mr.  Fremont,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  pos- 
sible. If  I  do  not  over-rate  the  value  of  the  speech  I  made  yesterday,  it  wiU 
be  effective  in  those  States.     I  want  it  to  be  so. 

Avi^uwt  10. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  as  the  session  draws  to  a  dose,  it  is  likely 

to  end  in  more  pleasant  relations  between  other  members  of  the  Senate  and 

myself  than  have  ever  before  existed.     The  Democrats  are  generally  respectful 

and  kind  —  Cass,  Douglas,  Bright,  Brown,  Butler,  etc,  etc.     I  shall  part  from 

Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Toombs  on  worse  terms  than  heretofore;   but  with  all 

others  my  relations  are  vastly  improved.     Strangest  of  all  things,  I  have  given 

to  Mr.  Weller  a  certificate  of  character  to  counteract  the  calumnies  which  his 

recklessness  of  political  animosity  have  provoked.     He  is  grateful.     Bright  is 

so,  also,  for  other  favors.  * 

Augiut  12. 

Hurly-burly !  Bills  to  be  paid,  bills  for  wa<^on  roads,  Pacific  railroads,  and 
steamboat  lines  to  be  passed  — all  at  once.  Everybody  here  calling  and  occu- 
pying every  minute.  Everybody,  everywhere,  writing  all  manner  of  letters, 
and  urging  immediate  and  elaborate  replies.  This  is  the  condition  of  things 
here.  Printers  holding  back  my  own  speeches,  and  other  printers  thrusting 
on  me  speeches  for  revision.  Papers  lost,  nobody  to  search  for  them.  Thank 
God,  I  am  better  and  stronger  to-day  than  yesterday !     Amen  I 
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August  IG. 

The  Senate  sat  last  night  until  eleven,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  eleven 
to-day.  We  shall  probably  sit  all  through  the  night.  Things  are  looking 
▼ery  well.  I  believe  the  House  will  bo  tirm.  But  its  virtue  has  been  under- 
mined in  a  way  unlooked  for.  A  bill  has  passed  giving  members  of  Congress 
a  salary,  which  I  fear  will  make  a  point  in  the  election. 

At  length  we  have  arranged  our  departure.  Wade  and  I  (with  Lewis)  em- 
bark on  Tuesday  next  at  noon,  in  the  brig  Ellen  Barnard  (800  tons),  ^or  Hali- 
fax, and  we  dhall  probably  be  out  at  sea  ten  or  twelve  days.  That  you  may 
have  no  unnecessary  fears  for  us,  I  will  telegraph  you  on  our  arrival  at  Halifax 
if  possible. 

Avgust  17. 

I  left  the  Senate  Chamber  this  morning  at  half -past  four;  have  had  a  nap 
and  a  breakfast.  Practically,  this  session  of  Congress,  for  me  one  of  the 
longest  and  quite  the  most  laborious  and  trying  one,  is  at  an  end.  We  hold 
a  session  of  three  hours  to-morrow  to  wind  up  tiie  business  unfinished,  and 
then  all  will  be  off,  and  most  trying  to  secure  a  return  to  another  Congress. 

All  around  me  are  wrecks  of  schemes  and  ho|)es.  Kansas  is  left  a  prey  to 
civil  war  and  slavery.  Fremont,  who  was  preferred  over  me  because  I  was  not 
a  bigoted  Protestant,  is  nearly  convicted  of  being  a  Catholic.  Collins'  steam- 
ers liave  been  ruined  by  Vanderbilt's  rivalry ;  and  Vanderbilt  himself  is  even 
worse  off.  G.^s  bill  lies  on  the  table,  and  there  are  buried  with  it  the  little 
savings  of  his  fretful  life,  and  the  present  hopes  of  a  marnage  that  was  to 
give  him  peace,  stability,  and  character.  Sumner  is  contending  with  death  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Who  would  not  be  a  politician  7  As  for 
myself,  I  have  labored  hard,  and  I  can  only  console  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  if  I  had  done  less,  things  might  have  been  even  worse. 

And  now,  after  this  brief  time  spent  in  moralizing,  I  am  about  beginning 
the  work  of  preparation  for  departure  —  departure,  of  course,  in  a  hurry.     . 

Au(iuit  18. 

Just  adjourned.  Army  Bill  lost  —  by  reason  of  Kansas.  President  threat- 
ens to  reconvene  us  to-morrow.  If  so,  I  wait  here.  If  not,  I  sail  to-morrow 
at  twelve  for  Halifax.  Voyage,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days.  Write  to  me  at 
Halifax  until  August  28.  God  bless  and  keep  you  and  the  children  until  we 
meet  soon. 

August  19. 

Who  cares  for  Halifax?  Who  would  leave  a  gay  metropolis,  with  its  court 
and  its  spoils,  to  flounder  on  a  treacherous  ocean  a  fortnight,  with  no  better 
end  than  to  be  cast  off  from  it  into  a  dingy  provincial  town  like  Halifax? 
Not  I. 

Well !  I  was  advanced  on  Saturday  to  the  high  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  of  the  two  Houses,  on  their  disagreement  on  the  Army 
Bill.  The  Committee  was,  for  the  Senate,  Toombs,  Douglas,  and  Seward;  for 
the  House,  Campbell,  Orr,  and  Spinner.  We  met  at  Toombs'  house  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  we  were  to  disagree.    The  debates  in  this  long 
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senon  had  been  winniiig  reepect  for  os  '*  Black  Bepoblicun.'*  Some  of  tto- 
memben.  I  shall  not  say  who,  thought  the  champagne  bottle  a  happf  inven* 
tion  to  promote  good  feeling,  thoogh  inauificient  to  prodaoe  concmreace  in 
opinion.  It  was  finally  proposed  by  the  Democrats  that  thia,  the  laat  Ooanit- 
tee  of  Conference  on  the  Army  Bill,  should,  immediately  after  the  adjoura 
ment,  meet  again  at  Whitehurst's  and  be  ambrotyped.  We  met  on  MMday 
and  disagreed,  and  adjourned  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  admirafaie  tem- 
per. I  had  only  just  reached  home,  haTing  forgotten  the  ambro^pe,  whan  & 
message  came  for  me.  I  went  to  Whitehurst's  and  the  picture  waa  made.  I 
found  a  laige,  uninrited  dinner-party  on  my  return  home.  After  a  short  din- 
ner, I  tumbled  erery  thing  very  promiscuously  Into  trunks  and  mail-bag^  and 
at  seyen  o*clock  sat  down  in  my  lonely  house  to  contemplate,  when  in  eaoM- 
the  Preaident's  proclamation  odling  an  extra  session!  And  here  I  am,  llMt 
bound  for  about  a  week,  while  the  BUen  Barnard  is,  I  suppose,  spreading  bar 
canvas  and  making  her  way  down  the  Oheaapeake.  ICay  she  haTe  speed  and 
safety,  and  may  her  captain  and  crew  enjoy  the  canteloupa,  wstiii  moVins, 
peaches  and  ice  I  sent  aboard  of  her  yesterday!  They  are  Tery  unlndcy  fisi- 
lows  to  nuss  the  claret,  champagne,  and  dgars  that  Lewb  had  put  up  for  her 
table. 

Of  course,  the  ▼oyage  fails  me.  What  next  I  suppose  I  sliali  be  kept  lier» 
until  adjournment.  If  any  other  scheme  of  relaxation  gaina  favor  with  wm^  I 
will  adriM  you  of  it  without  delay. 

I  am  here  yet  and  waiting  for  what  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate — th» 
House  of  RepresentatiTes  betrayed  by  the  "  Enow-Nothings'*  to  the  ExecutiTO. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  with  what  patience  we  can  command. 

I  think  nothing  will  be  done  at  the  extra  session,  but  the  passage  of  the- 
Army  Bill.  Owing  to  the  lately  passed  Compensation  Bill,  Congressmen  get 
neither  mileage  nor  pay  for  this  extra  session.    So  it  will  be  mighty  shortl 

Avgtut  21. 

I  am  going  to  the  Capitol  to  see  how  long  it  will  take  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  surrender  to  this  President  and Senate.     I  think  it  will  not 

be  long.    I  look  for  a  dispersion  in  a  day  or  two. 

Augutlt^^ 

Quite  to  my  own,  and  the  general  surprise,  the  House  of  Representativea 
turned  up  firm  and  strong  yesterday,  and  the  President  finds  he  has  ciiaght  a 
**  Tartar/'     It  is  now  quite  uncertain  when  we  shall  adjourn. 

Aufput  24. 

The  House  yet  holds  out  firmly.  The  Senate  as  firmly.  Mr.  Clayton  wanta 
to  compromise  —  I  wont  agree  to  that  Strange  that  a  child  burnt  by  com- 
promise,  as  Clayton  has  been,  should  rush  into  the  same  flame.  Compromise 
is  the  statesmanship  of  the  last  generation. 

AuguU  26. 

Never  have  you  seen  a  body  of  more  excitable  men  than  this  Congress,  re- 
called here  in  their  very  act  of  departure  after  a  session  of  nine  months.     The 
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Hoose  is  the  sport  of  mere  accident.  It  has  a  majority  for  freedom  to-day ; 
to-morrow  it  may  vote  for  slavery.  The  Senate  is  small  in  numbers,  and  can 
act  with  unity  of  purpose.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  win  the  victory,  perhaps 
to-day,  perhaps  later. 

August  27. 

lYbile  tlie  Democrats  are  drumming  up  their  absentees  to  overpower  our^ 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  schism  is  breaking  out  in  their  ranks 
in  the  Senate.  They  adjourned  hastily  yesterday  to  cover  their  discords  and 
conceal  them  from  the  public  eye.  I  don't  know  how  the  thing  will  end.  The 
House  has  found  out  the  strength  that  dwells  in  consistency  and  firmness,  and 
prefers  my  counsels. 

• 

Of  course,  tho  contest  was  over  the  proviso  in  the  Army  Bill. 
The  hope  of  the  Administration  lay  in  getting  some  of  the  ''  Ameri- 
cans "  in  the  House  to  change  their  votes  from  the  Republican  to  the 
Democratic  side.  No  effort  was  spared  to  accomplish  it.  In  a  speech 
on  the  27th9  Seward  humorously  described  the  situation  : 

The  House  of  Representatives  inserted  in  the  Army  Bill  a  provision  which 
practically  prohibits  the  President  from  employing  the  Army  to  enforce  tyran- 
nical laws.  The  Senate  refused  even  that  small  act  of  grace  to  the  people  of 
Kansas.  So  the  Army  Bill  failed.  That  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  between 
the  two  Houses,  now  at  this  extra  session.  Alarms  are  sounded  forth  through- 
oat  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  President  raises  the  key-note  by  striking  upon 
the  fertile  string  of  Indian  depredations.  The  honorable  and  venerable  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  chimes  in.  Never  in  his  eventful  life  has  he  seen  a  period 
so  portentous.  And  the  honorable  Senator  from  Delaware  seriously  gives 
forth  the  prediction  that  the  Army  must  be  disbanded,  and  the  Union  itself 
will  fall  asunder.  It  is  a  piece  of  stage  management.  Congress  is  called  back 
into  the  theatre,  the  curtain  rises  slowly,  amid  the  jarring  discords  which 
make  the  thunder  of  the  political  play-house,  and  then  the  air  is  filled  with 
signs  and  ghastly  spectres. 

On  the  fatal  day,  the  18th  of  August,  when  at  high  noon,  this  Congress  ad- 
journed, I  too  went  forth  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  haunted  by  spectres  of  dis- 
cord which  threatened  to  rend  this  country  asunder,  because  the  Army  Bill 
had  failed,  and  these  spectres  pursued  me  along  the  avenues  and  humbler 
pathways  to  my  quiet  dwelling  on  the  bunk  of  the  Potomac.  Then  I  sat  down 
to  meditate  on  that  mighty  and  fearful  ruin  which  I  had  been  warned  was  to 
fall  on  the  Capitol  and  on  the  country,  iu  swift  revenge  of  the  failure  of  the 
Ai*my  Bill. 

The  evening  shades  gathered  around  me,  but  they  brought  no  notes  or  signs 
of  sorrow,  fear,  or  sadness.  The  parlors  of  my  neighbor  on  the  right  resounded 
with  the  tinkling  of  the  guitar.  Fairy-footed  children  were  dancing  in  the 
halls  of  my  neigiibor  on  the  left  to  the  merriest  notes  the  violin  could  breathe 
through  its  mirth-moviog  strings.  Across  the  way,  the  Russian  Minister, 
always  watchful  of  portents  of  dissension  here,  worthy  the  notice  of  his  sover- 
eign, was  entertaining  a  joyous  company  in  his  lordly  halls,  as  undisturbed  by 
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the  crashing  and  falling  of  this  great  republic  over  his  head,  as  the  deaf- 
mutes,  who,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  were  joining  with  happier  youtha 
than  themselves  in  the  amusements  of  the  eventide.  And  though  it  is  strange^ 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  this  condition  of  happy  ignorance  of  political  evil 
or  danger  has  continued  in  that  neighborhood  ever  since. 

Here  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Senators,  you  can  re|)eat  it  to  each  other.  Tea 
can  even  produce  conviction  upon  the  galleries.  They  are  filled  with  your 
clients.  The  streets  around  the  Capitol  are  filled  with  them.  They jpeiiiapa 
will  g^an,  or  would,  if  it  were  respectful  to  do  so,  when  I  express  a  doubt 
whether  the  ruin  is  not  exaggerated  in  your  speeches.  But,  Senators,  do  not 
let  their  sympatliy  mislead  and  deceive  you.  They  are  interested  clients  and 
dependents.  They  all  have  long  arms  and  wide-spreading  fingers  to  dip, 
by  your  gracious  permission,  into  the  Treasury,  but  no  strong  shoulders 
to  support  and  bear  up  the  Constitution  of  their  country.  If  you  rely  on  their 
applause  and  their  sympathies,  and  go  down  with  us  before  tlie  people  upon 
this  issue,  you  may  look  out,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  for  galleries  filled 
with  other  clicuts  just  as  patriotic  but  at  the  same  time  just  as  well  satisfied 
that  this  country  can  only  be  saved  by  an  administration  of  the  Government 
which  will  overturn  the  Missouri  usurpation  and  restore  *' perfect  freedom  to 
the  people  of  Kansas."  I  know  something  of  the  temper  of  legislative  gal- 
leries, and  of  the  atmosphere  of  executive  chambers.  I- warn  you  not  to  rely 
too  much  on  the  purity  of  the  one  or  the  constancy  of  the  other. 

Writing  home,  he  said: 

Augtui28. 

We  had  a  high  day  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  and.  another  attempt  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  House  is  to  be  made  to-day.  The  telegraph  will  inform  yon 
before  this  reaches  you  whether  my  fears  are  just.  I  do  not  see  how  the  House 
can  stand  agaiust  the  Senate.  At  all  events,  things  are  coming  to  a  crisis.  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  last  through  this  week.  Well !  well!  what  can  one  man 
do  alone?     What  more  could  I  do  than  I  have  done? 

At  last,  on  the  30th,  the  coveted  votes  were  gained  by  the  Adminis- 
tration from  *^ Know-Nothing''  members,,  and  the  House  gave  up  its 
proviso  by  ayes  101  to  nays  98.  Slavery  had  a  fresh  triumph,  and 
though  by  only  a  slender  majority  of  three,  it  was  enough.  Adjourn- 
ment immediately  followed,  and  the  members  scattered  to  their  homes. 
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Thb  presidential  canvass  was  in  fnll  swing.  Processions  and 
mass-meetings/'  waving  banners,  martial  music,  and  impassioned 
oratory  were  at  work  in  every  important  town.  The  Congressmen, 
jnst  emerged  from  debate  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  were  called 
upon  to  renew  and  continue  it  on  the  platform  and  on  the  *' stump/' 
No  less  than  six  '*  National  Conventions''  had  been  held — one  Dem- 
ocratic, one  Republican,  one  Whig,  and  three  "American."  While 
the  Democrats  were  united  for  Buchanan,  their  opponents  had  put  in 
nomination  Fremont,  Fillmore,  Banks,  and  Stockton.  Banks  had  de* 
clined,  and  his  supporters  were  generally  going  for  Fremont;  Stock- 
ton withdrew,  and  his  were  expected  to  go  for  Fillmore,  who  had  also 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  "  Old  Whigs.'' 
The  two  great  parties  of  preceding  contests  had  been  so  far  disorgan- 
ized and  re-combined  as  to  render  the  result  exceedingly  doubtful. 
The  Democratic  party  had  lost  largely  at  the  North  by  the  going  over 
of  its  "Free  Soil"  element  to  the  Bepublicans;  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  had  gained  at  the  South  by  the  accession  of  the  Southern 
Whigs.  The  *•  American"  party  was  dwindling,  while  the  tide  of  Re- 
publican feeling  was  manifestly  rising  throughout  the  free  States, 
augmented  by  the  Sumner  assault  and  the  events  In  Kansas.  But 
there  was  still  a  large  number  of  former  Whigs  who  were  unwilling 
to  embark  in  an  anti-slavery  movement.  Seward  hastened  to  lend  bis 
aid  in  behalf  of  Fremont  and  Dayton.  In  his  speech  at  Detroit,  he 
drew  a  picture  of  the  Federal  capital,  showing  how  the  slave-holding 
class  had  contrived  to  intrench  itself  in  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

.  He  called  up  a  picture  of  the  White  House,  and  Capitol,  and  their 
incumbents.  Proceeding  then  through  each  committee  room,  and 
each  executive  department,  he  showed  how  each  was  controlled  by 
slave-holders,  and  conducted  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  Then,  turn- 
ing upon  his  auditors,  he  startled  them  with  an  unexpected  arraign- 
ment of  themselves: 

You  win  claim  to  be  merely  innocent  and  unfortunate,  and  will  upbraid  the 
slave-holding  class,  as  the  builders  of  this  impending  ruin.     But  you  cannot 
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escape  in  that  way.  The  fault  ia  with  yoarselTeiL  The  slave-boklen  oolj  act 
according  to  their  constitntions,  education,  and  training.  It  fa  the  n<»-«lavie- 
holding  clanes,  in  the  free  Stateai  who  are  recreant  to  their  own  comtitii* 
tions,  and  false  to  their  own  instincts  and  impulses,  and  even  to  their  own 
true  interests  I  Who  taught  the  slave-holding  class  that  freedom  could  bo 
yielded  in  sucoessiTe  halTca  by  suceessiTe  compromises?  Who  taught  tho 
slaTe-holding  class  the  specious  theories  of  '*  non-intenrention,*'  and  **popii* 
lar  soTereignty,"  and  the  absolute  obligation  of  tyrannical  laws  enacted  by 
armed  usurpation?  Who  established  them  at  Washington,  and  gave  them  tha 
power  to  march  their  slaTS-holding  armies  into  Kansas?  The  aon-slavo-lMM- 
ing  society  in  the  free  States;  and  no  portion  of  that  society,  mon  willing^ 
and  more  recklessly  than  you,  the  people  of  Michigan  I 

Finally,  he  remarked: 

Harsh  as  my  words  may  have  seemed,  I  do  my  kinsmen  and  brethren  cf 
the  free  States  no  such  injustice,  as  to  deny  that  great  allowances  are  to  bo 
made  for  the  demoralization  I  have  described.  We  inherited  complicity  with 
slave-holding,  and  with  it,  prejudices  of  caste.  We  inherited  confidence  and 
affection  toward  oAr  Southern  brethren ;  and  with  these,  our  political  organi- 
zations, and  our  profound  rererence  for  political  authorities.  Abore  all,  wo 
inherited  a  fear  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  if  we  liave  inherited 
prejudices  of  caste,  we  have  also  risen  to  the  knowledge  that  political  aafety 
^  ^is  dependent  on  the  rendering  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men. 

As  to  opposing  parties,  and  the  respective  candidates,  he  remarked: 

The  question  now  to  bo  decided  is,  whether  a  slave-holding  class,  exclu- 
sively, shall  govern  America.  It  concerns  all  persons  equally,  and,  therefore^ 
it  seems  to  me,  that  tliis  is  no  time  for  trials  of  strength,  between  the  native* 
bom  and  the  adopted  freeman. 

The  whole  of  the  month  was  engrossed  by  these  political  labors. 
His  speeches  were  at  different,  and  often  widely  distant  points.  Chief 
among  them,  perhaps,  was  his  speech  at  Auburn,  on  the  21st.  In  this 
he  again  enunciated  the  doctrine,  since  become  so  memorable: 

It  is  an  ancient  and  eternal  conflict  between  two  entirely  antagonistic  sys- 
tems of  human  labor,  existing  in  American  society,  not  unequal  in  their  forces, 
a  conHict  for  not  merely  toleration,  but  for  absolute  political  'sway  in  the  re- 
public, between  the  system  of  free  Inbor,  with  equal  and  universal  suffmge, 
free  speech,  free  thought,  and  free  action,  and  the  system  of  slave  labor,  with 
unequal  franchises  secured  by  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  laws.  It 
is  as  old  OS  tiie  republic  itself,  although  it  has  never  ripened  before.  Hereto- 
fore opposing  political  combinations  have  concurred  in  suppressing  this  great 
and  important  question,  but  they  have  broken  under  its  pressure  at  last.  Hence- 
forth, the  two  interests  will  be  found  contending  for  the  common  ground, 
claimed  by  both,  and  which  can  be  occupied  only  by  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  predict  the  times  and  seasons,  when  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
tending political  elements  shall  prevail.     I  know,  nevertheless,  that  this  State, 
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this  Natiou,  unci  this  earth,  are  to  be  the  abode,  and  happy  home  of  freemen. 
Its  hills  and  valleys  are  to  be  tields  of  free  labor,  free  thought,  and  free 
su&oge. 

He  wrote,  the  following  week: 

Auburn,  October  27. 

I  had  a  spirited,  and,  as  I  hope,  a  profitable  meeting  at  Buffalo.  The  tide 
has  evidently  turned  there,  but  the  result  is  yet  uncertain.  I  go  to  speak  to- 
morrow night,  at  Lyons;  on  Thursday,  at  Havana,  in  Schuyler  county;  and 
on  Friday  night,  at  Rochester.  Ou  Monday  I  shall  go  to  Oswego,  reaching 
home,  as  I  trust,  on  Tuesday. 

On  Tuesday  came  the  election.  It  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Ba- 
chaniin  and  Breckenridge,  who  secured  174  of  the  electors.  Yet  they 
fell  short  of  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  There  were  1,838,169 
votes  for  Buchanan,  while  there  were  2, '^15,748  divided  between  Fre- 
mont and  Fillmore. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans,  though  defeated  in  the  general 
result,  had  abundant  cause  for  rejoicing.  They  had  developed  tre- 
mendous power.  They  had  carried  all  the  free  States  but  five,  and 
given  Fremont  114  electoral  vote's;  they  had  a  party  1,300,000  strong, 
and  the  only  one  that  was  growing  stronger;  they  had  swept  the 
State  of  New  York  by  a  plurality  of  80,000,  electing  Governor  King, 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Seldeu,  and  twenty-five  out  of  thirty-three 
Members  of  Congress.  During  the  next  week,  after  the  returns  were 
in,  it  was  a  common  remark  in  the  streets,  that  the  victors  were  not 
half  so  cheerful  or  so  hopeful  as  the  vanquished. 
•  Congress  met  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  and  all  seemed'  to  prom- 
ise a  calm,  as  well  as  a  short  session.  Seward  took  his  seat,  but  was 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  there  in  quiet.  The  next  day  came  in 
President  Pierce's  last  message,  in  which  ho  defended  his  own  action 
in  regard  to  Kansas,  and  bitterly  censured  the  Northern  States  and 
the  Republican  party.  In  the  debate  which  followed  the  reading,  one 
of  the  Southern  Senators,  following  the  President's  lead,  called  upon 
Seward  for  an  explanation,  as  to  what  he  meant  by  saying  in  one  of 
his  speeches  that  "Slavery  can  and  will  be  abolished,  and  you  and  I 
can,  and  must  do  it?"  Seward,  with  his  usual  imperturbable  cool- 
ness and  courtesy,  replied : 

I  suppose  be  refers  to  a  speech  which  I  made  in  the  year  1848,  at  Cleve- 
land, in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  support  of  Zachary  Taylor,  a  slave-holder  of 
Louisiana,  for  President  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  recall  that  speech 
here,  nor  shall  I  explain  it,  nor  shall  I  defend  it,  nor  shall  I  say  one  word 
further  about  it,  except  to  declare  that  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  or  any  other  subject,  is  not  said  in  a  comer,  but  it  is  said  in  public 


pimoes:  and  that  speech,  and  eTety  other  one  which  I  hsfv  ew  made  oa  tfaafe 
subject*  or  any  kindred  subject,  or  any  public  question,  so  fnr  as  depended  on. 
me,  has  been  gathered,  collected,  and  wili  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Gob* 
grass  of  the  United  States,  in  three  Tolumes  octavo,  published  by  Redfleld,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  honorable  Senator  will  find  there  ezaclly  the 
head  and  front  of  my  offending  in  that  particular  speech. 

The  death  of  John  M.  Olajton,  during  the  recess  of  OongrciM, 
followed  in  the  early  days  of  the  session  by  the  nsnal  tribntet  of 
spect    Seward  made  a  feeling  eulogy,  referring  to  his  Tigoiaua  liand* 
ling  of  great  questions  while  Secretary  of  State. 

The  validity  of  the  election  of  Senator  Harlan  was  a  snbjeot  of 
contest.  Seward  made  earnest  argument  in  his  behalf,  but  the  mqor- 
ity  of  the  Senate  decided  adyersely,  thns  obliging  Mr.  Hailan  to  wait 
until  the  Iowa  Legislature  re-affirmed  their  choice  at  their  next  lea- 
sion. 

In  1840,  during  Seward's  first  term  as  Oovemor  of  New  York,  a 
law  was  passed,  with  his  aid  and  approval,  ''  to  more  effectually  pre- 
Tent  the  free  citizens  of  the  State  from  being  kidnapped,  or  lednced 
to  slavery.^  It  empowered  the  GoTcmor  to  appoint  and  send  cat 
agents  to  recover  and  restore  to  liberty  any  such  kidnapped  person  — 
the  expense  to  be  defrayed  from  the  State  treasury.  One  of  the  caaet 
where  this  law  proved  effective,  was  that  of  Solomon  Northmp,  a  ool- 
ored  man  from  Saratoga  Springs,  who  was  beguiled  to  the  dty  of 
Washington,  by  promise  of  employment  as  a  musician,  and  there  kid- 
napped, thrown  into  the  slave-pen  and  sold  into  slavery.  After 
twelve  years'  service,  under  various  mastera,  he  was  finally  found  on  a 
Louisiana  plantation,  whence  Henry  B.  Northrup,  who*  had  gone  out 
under  this  law,  brought  him  back  to  bis  family  and  to  liberty.  EHs  ex- 
periences were  narrated  in  a  volume,  entitled  ''  Twelve  Years  a  Slave," 
published  in  1853,  by  Derby  and  Miller^  and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  whose  novel  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  now 
stirring  the  popular  heart  throughout  the  North,  and  potently  aiding 
the  progress  of  anti-slavery  opinions. 

A  similar,  though  less  aggraVated  case,  was  alluded  to  in  a  letter 
from  Mi-s.  Seward: 

Washington,  December, 

Mr.  Murray  of  Orange  county  called  with  Mr.  Bennet,  who  has  returned 
from  North  Caroh'na  with  the  colored  man.  He  passed  through  Washington 
on  Friday,  intending  to  go  directly  home,  but  at  Baltimore  he  was  stopped 
and  required  to  give  bonds.  Not  knowing  any  one  in  Baltimore  to  whom  be 
could  apply,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  your  father.  He  was  told  at  the  jail 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  the  man  since  he  had  come  for  him  and  paid  the 
jail  fees,  but  that  he  would  have  been  sold  the  last  of  this  month. 
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There  was  a  lull  in  the  congressional  debates  this  winter,  as  usual 
during  the  last  months  of  an  outgoing  Administration,  and  while  both 
parties  are  waiting  the  development  of  the  purposes  of  the  incoming 
one.  Matters  of  commercial  and  non-political  importance  received 
attention.  Seward  took  part  in  the  discussion  over  Revolutionary 
claims,  giving  a  detailed  history  of  the  question,  quoting  from  the 
journals  of  Congress  and  the  Writings  of  Washington.  Various  com- 
mercial measures  were  either  repoited  by  him  from  the  Commerce 
Committee  or  advocated  on  the  floor;  among  them,  the  establishment 
of  life-saving  stations,  the  surveys  of  rivers,  and  the  fisheries.  He 
opposed  the  coinage  of  the  new  three  dollar  and  three  cent  pieces,  as 
tending  to  mar  the  already  excellent  decimal  system. 

He  also  opposed  a  project  for  the  retrocession  of  Georgetown  to 
Maryland,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said: 

9 

I  remember  —  it  cannot  be  much  more  than  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years 
ngo  —  when  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn,  opposite  to  New  York,  situated  on 
Long  Island,  desired  a  cliarter  of  incorporation  as  a  separate  city.  I  voted 
against  it  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  I  did  so  because  I  thought  it 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  time  would  become  neces- 
sary to  that  city.  I  have  the  same  idea  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  both 
these  towns,  Georgetown  and  Washington.  They  are  indispensable  to  eacli 
other. 

When  a  bill  came  up  for  debate  whose  purpose  was  to  compel  testi- 
mony by  witnesses  before  congressional  committees,  imposing  pains 
and  penalties  upon  "any  peraon  refusing  to  answer  any  question,** 
Seward  pointed  out  that  to  abridge  the  rights  and  destroy  the  privi- 
leges of  witnesses  at  common  law  was  a  step  toward  legislative  tyranny, 
arrogating  to  congressional  committees  powers  which  the  Constitution 
denied  to  courts. 

Seward  had,  in  December,  submitted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the. 
President  for  information  concerniug  the  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  proposed  plan  for  an  Atlantic  telegraph.  On  the  7th  of 
January,  the  President  replied,  transmitting  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Seward,  on  the  9th,  introduced  a  bill  "to  expedite 
telegraph  communication  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  foreign 
intercourse."  The  bill  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
discretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  "mav  contract 
with  any  competent  persons  or  association,  for  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  in  laying  down  a  sub-marine  cable,  to  connect  existing  tele- 
graphs between  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  for  the  use  of  such  sub-marine  communications,  when  established, 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  such  terms  as  shall  seem 
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just  and  reaaonable.''  la  advooating  the  bilL  he  had  to  enoomtar 
and  answer  manj  ai^^oments  that  now  seem  oohons  enough.  One- 
was  that  the  British  (Joremment  wonld  ase  it  for  its  own  advantage^ 
and  whenever  disposed  to  be  unfriendly  wonld  send  out  ships  <rf  war 
to  cut  the  cable  at  Newfoundland.  Another  objection  was  that  it 
was  an  extra\'agant  expense  to  send  out  ships  to  lay  a  caUe  whidi 
never  could  be  of  any  use.  Another  was  that  the  project  criginatod 
with  indiridaals  and  not  in  Congress.  After  a  long  debate  the  biU 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  29  to  18. 

Among  the  Senators  whose  terms  were  to  expire  on  the  4ftli  of 
March,  was  Charles  Sumner.  His  rejection,  boweyer,  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  assault  upon  him  by  Brooks,  which  was  in- 
tended  to  degrade  him  and  disable  him,  added  to  bis  popularity.  He 
wrote  to  Seward: 

Boston,  Janu&rff  18,  1887. 

I  read  your  letter  on  my  bed  tliis  evening  snd  was  bnppy  in  its  kindnsM, 

The  election  here  has  not  cost  me  one  moment's  solicitude.  I  sought  ao-^ 
body,  and  said  nothing,  pursuing  now  the  course  which  I  adopted  six  yesis 
ago.  I  did  not  make  even  a  single  inquiry  with  regard  to  it  What  has  been 
done  has  been  the  utterance  of  the  State,  without  a  hint  from  me. 

My  health  shows  improvement  from  week  to  week,  but  I  am  still  limited  in 
what  I  can  do.  Of  all  who  saw  me  during  the  weeks  I  was  in  Washington 
after  my  disability,  you  showed  the  keenest  appreciation  of  my  actual  condi- 
tion.    I  did  not  believe  you  then. 

I  hope  to  see  you  before  long,  and  then  I  sail  for  France.  Remember  me- 
al ways  to  Mrs.  Seward. 

Ever  yours, 

CHARLES  SUMNER. 

In  February  came  the  appointed  time  for  the  official  count  of  the- 
electoral  votes.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  election  of  Buchanan 
and  Breckenridge  by  a  decided  majority.  But  an  informality  in  re- 
gard  to  the  transmission  of  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  gave  rise  to  some 
discussion. 

Among  the  bills  which  he  introdaced  or  reported  this  session,  was 
one  for  the  inspectiou  of  steamers;  another  to  promote  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  of  Africa;  another  for  revenue  cutters  to  relieve  dis- 
tressed vessels  upon  the  coast;  and  another  to  amend  the  revenue 
laws. 

The  House  of  Representatives  now  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  proposing  to  restore  peace  iu  Kansas  by  annulling  all  laws  of  dis- 
puted validity,  and  enabling  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  esteblish 
a  government  for  themselves.  Little  hope  was  entertained  that  it 
would  pass  the  Senate;  but  it  was  a  significant  mark  of  progress  when 
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Senators  Bell,  Broadhead,  Honston,  James,  Pngb,  and  Stewart  voted 
with  Seward  and  the  other  Republicans  in  its  favor. 

Amendments  to  the  tariff,  farther  reducing  dnties,  occnpied  con- 
siderable time  at  this  session.  Some  of  them  were  opposed  by  Seward 
as  detrimental  to  the  iron  manufacturers  and  wool-growers.  The  two 
Houses  disagreeing,  a  Committee  of  Oonference  was  appointed,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  This  Committee  sncceeded  in  reporting 
modifications,  which  were  concurred  in  by  both  Houses. 

Minnesota  was  now  ready  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
The  pro-slavery  element,  of  course,  wanted  no  more  free  States,  and 
gladly  seized  any  pretext  to  keep  her  out.  Thoy  found  a  plausible 
one  in  the  charge  of  her  having  allowed  aliens  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  admission,  before  being  duly  naturalized.  This  enlisted  some 
"Know-Nothing*'  aid  in  rejecting  her.  Seward  advocated  her  ad- 
mission as  a  right  and  a  duty. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
1857. 

Buchaoan's  Inauguration.  The  "National  Hotel  Disease."  The  New  Cabinet  Lord 
Napier.  Walker  and  Stanton.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision.  Northern  Indignation. 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.     The  Atlantic  Cable. 

Ok  the  4th  of  March  came  the  end  of  the  session,  and  the  busy 
scenes  attending  the  inauguration  of  a  new  President.  Visitors, 
as  usual,  flocked  to  the  capital;  hotels  were  filled  to  overflowing; 
music  and  military  parades  enlivened  the  crowded  avenue  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol.  Among  the  incidents  of  the  day,  were 
the  visits  of  military  companies.  The  Burgesses  Corps  from  Albany, 
a  well-drilled,  and  handsomely-uniformed  body  of  citizen  soldiers, 
embracing  in  its  ranks  many  old  acquaintances,  and  sous  of  old 
friends,  had  come  to  participate  in  the  national  pageant.  They  called 
to  pay  their  respects  to  Seward  in  the  morning,  and  later,  came  a 
similar  greeting  by  the  Willard  Guards  of  Auburn.  There  were  said 
to  be  a  hundred  thousand  strangers  in  town.  Various  amusements 
were  proffered  to  them;  —  balls,  fairs,  concerts,  balloon  ascensions, 
exhibitions  of  fat  oxen,  dwarfs,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  high  character,  and  long  public  experience,  induced 
many  outside  his  own  party,  as  well  as  in  it,  to  cherish  the  belief 
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that  his  Administration  woald  prove  iriser  than  that  of  his  {mdsoei- 
sor.  Democratic  enthusiasm  manifested  itself  in  flags  and  porctatta, 
adorned  with  deers^  horns,  and  other  trophies  of  the  chase,  in  pan- 
ning allusion  to  his  popular  nickname  of  ''  Old  Buck.'*  There  was 
nothing  offensively  partisan,  however,  and  the  inauguration  day,  as 
usual,  was  marked  by  courtesy  and  good  feeling.  Oovemor  Fish 
gracefully  closed  his  senatorial  term,  by  offering  the  complimentaxy 
resolutions  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate,  his  political  appO' 
nents.  The  evening  reception  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
ladies,  and  by  gentlemen  of  all  shades  of  political  belief. 

One  painful  incident,  however,  cast  a  cloud  over  the  opening  of  the 
new  Administration.  Guests  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  were  seised 
with  sudden  and  alarming  symptoms  of  disease,  of  which  the  nature 
and  cause  were  unknown.  Some  died,  many  lingered  long  on  beds  of 
sickness,  and  could  only  be  carried  to  their  homes  after  weeks  of  suf- 
fering. None  were  exempt  Transient  visitors,  and  habiiuist  Demo- 
crats, Bepablicans,  and  ''Americans, '^  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
Judges,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  even  the  new  President  were 
attacked  with  more  or  less  violence,  by  the  ''  National  Hotel  disease. '* 
Physicians  pronounced  it  to  be  poisoning,  and  there  were  various 
theories  as  to  its  origin.  Some  attributed  it  to  criminal  malice;  others 
to  leaden  water-pipes  and  defective  drainage.  It  was  a  pestilence  that 
soon  cleared  the  hotel  of  occupants;  and  the  apprehensions  it  excited 
led  maoy  people  to  quit  the  city. 

The  Senators  came  together,  in  the  customary  special  session  to  con- 
firm the  President's  Cabinet,  and  other  prominent  appointments. 
Preston  King,  whom  the  Legislature  of  New  York  bad  now  elected 
OS  Seward's  colleague,  appeared  and  took  his  seat.  Among  other 
newly-elected  Senators,  were  James  Dixon  of  Connecticut,  Simon 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Andrew 
Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Zochariah  Chandler  of  Michigan,  James  B. 
Doolittle  of  Wisconsin:  while  Wade,  Sumner,  and  Crittenden  returned 
by  re-election. 

The  new  Cabinet  comprised  General  Cass  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Howell  Cobb  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  B.  Floyd  for  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Isaac  Toucey  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son for  the  Interior,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Attorney-General,  and  Aaron 
Y.  Brown  for  Postmaster-General. 

Among  the  notable  diplomatic  changes  of  the  period,  was  the  coming 
of  a  new  Minister  from  Great  Britain  in  place  of  Mr.  Crampton.  Lord 
Xapier  was  presented,  and  entered  upon  his  official  duties  in  March. 
The  acquaintance  which  began  at  this  period  between  him  and  Seward, 
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ripened  into  a  friendship,  afterward  renewed  in   distant  countries. 

Seward  wrote  to  iiis  son  ut  Albany  : 

March  80. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  leave  for  home  oa  Thursday.  Lord  aud  Lady  Napier  dine 
witli  us  enfamiUe  to*morrow.  It  is  for  your  private  and  not  public  ear,  that  1 
am  cooperatiug  with  this  new  British  diplomatist,  in  setting  up  an  informal 
<K>6peration  by  our  G-overnmcnt,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  opening  China  to 
foreign  commerce,  and  bringing  her  antique  Court  into  the  family  of  civilized 
States. 

There  is  some  room  to  think  that  our  political  affairs  at  home  are  to  undergo 

some  new  complications.      Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  F.  P. 

Stanton,  are  uncommon  men,  independent,  self-seeking,  and  quietly  ambitious. 

They  don't  mean  to  play  parts  subordinate  and  ministering  to  the  ambition  of 

Cass,  Buchanan,  Marcy,  Douglas,  or  other   aspirants,  as   their   predecessors 

have,  but  to  establish  a  power  of  their  own.     Walker  sees  his  way  through 

the  Governorship  of  Kansas  to  the  Senate,  and  through  the  Senate  to  the  Presi-p 

dency.     I  am  to  give  him  a  private  conference  at  one  to-day.     He  lets  me 

think,  if  I  will,  that  he  will  be  content  to  let  Kansas  reverse  the  contest  in  favor 

of  freedom,  only  stipulating  gentleness,  prudence,  and  indemnity.     I  shall  be 

wiser,  and  perhaps  he,  after  we  meet.     But  this,  too,  is  for  your  own  private 

ear. 

April  1. 

Since  Congress  has  adjourned,  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  political  pro- 
gram, with  a  view,  if  it  shall  be  wise,  to  bring  it  out,  at  some  time  during 
the  season,  as  a  relief  and  direction  rendered  necessary  by  the  Dred  Scott 
case. 

Every  human  tribunal,  however  venerable,  is  fallible.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  all  Americans  had  hitherto  re- 
garded with  profound  respect^  this  spring  made  its  remarkable  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott,  —  a  decision  that  startled  the  nation. 
Going  out  of  its  way  to  enunciate  political  dogmas,  the  Court  not  only 
decided  adversely  to  the  plaintiff,  but  proceeded  to  announce  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  include  negi'oes;  that  they  could 
be  made  property  but  not  citizens,  and  were  regarded  as  so  far  inferior 
that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect. 
Starting  with  these  extraordinary  premises  in  regard  to  the  case  in 
hand,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Court  to  proceed  to  apply  them  to 
matters  which  were  not  before  it  at  all.  So  it  was  solemnly  announced 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
inferentially,that  the  Constitution  carried  with  it  the  right  and  power 
to  hold  slaves  anywhere  —  in  short,  that  slavery  was  a  national  insti- 
tution. Of  course,  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  decision  was  » 
tha  the  slave  power  wanted  it.  The  slave-holders  led  the  Court  into 
the  obiter  dicta,  and  the    Court  by  the  obiter  dicta  was  to  lead  the 
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slaTe-holden  oaward  in  their  path  of  eztensioii.  It  wag  a  notable  proof 
of  the  ease  with  which  **  when  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  fdl 
into  the  ditch." 

Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented  from  the  majoritr^  and  plaeed 
on  record  their  opinions,  which,  probably,  are  the  only  features  of  the 
case  that  the  future  student  of  judicial  history  will  r^ard  with  satis- 
&ction.  Fortified  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  eztensionists  pushed 
forward  their  preparations  for  consummating  the  plan  to  make  Kan- 
sas a  slave  State.  Their  **  Legislature  **  called  a  ConTention  to  fnuno 
a  Constitution,  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  election  of  delegates*  taking  care 
to  so  arrange  both  election  and  Conyention  as  to  insure  a  Oonstitntioa 
sanctioning  slavery. 

But  while  the  Administration  was  thus  backed  by  the  Supreme 
'  Court,  it  had  encountered  unexpected  insubordination  in  its  Kansas 
OoYemors.  Though  its  appointees  were  in  political  accord  with  the 
appointing  power,  they  were  not  willing  to  connive  at  all  the  ]irooeed- 
ings  of  the  ''  Border  Ruflians.^  Oovernor  Reeder  had,  therefore,  been 
replaced  by  Governor  Shannon,  and  Oovernor  Shannon  by  (Governor 
Geary,  and  now  Presidont  Buchanan  was  about  sending  out  (Governor 
Walker. 

And  now,  like  all  the  previous  concessions,  the  Dred  Soott  deoisioa 
increased  the  '' agitation  "  which  it  had  been  expected  to  finally  and 
[  forever  settle.     Press,  pulpit,  and  popular  meetings  throughout  the 
I  free  States  denounced  it  as  a  blow  to  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  well 
:  as  the  rights  of  man.     The  Legislature  of  New  York  adopted  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  its 
action  in  this  matter,  ''has  impaired  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
!  people  of  this  State;"  and  that  ''this  State  will  not  allow  slavery 
!  within  her  borders,  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pretense,  or  for  any 
time."    Other  Northern  legislative  bodies  made  similar  protests. 

During  the  early  summer,  three  other  subjects  began  to  engross 
public  attention.  One  was  the  election  of  the  delegates  in  Kansas,  to 
the  Convention  to  be  held  at  Lecompton.  Another  was  the  debate, 
since  become  historic^  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  in  Illinois.  An- 
otlier  was  the  shipping  of  the  proposed  Atlantic  Cable,  on  board  of  the 
Niagara  and  Agamemnon,  preparatory  to  their  attempt  to  lay  it  under 
the  ocean  between  the  two  continents. 
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CHAPTER  XK 
1857. 

A  Canadiao  Journey.  Niagarm.  Lake  Oatario.  The  Tbouaand  lalaods.  The  St.  Lair- 
rence.  Montreal.  Quebec.  A  Cruise  to  Labrador.  The  '*  Emerence."  Life  on  a 
Fishing  Schooner.  St.  Thomas.  Wrecks.  Kamouraskn.  Tadoussac.  The  Sague- 
nay.  Hudson's  Baj  Stations.  Bia  Point  de  Monts.  Mackerel  Catching.  The  Qulf 
of  St  Lawrence.  Cod-Fishing.  The  Labrador  Coast  Mingan  Islands.  An  Indian 
Camp.  A  Lost  Whale.  Salmon  and  River  Trout  The  Island  of  Anticosti.  Lobster 
Fishing.  Bears  and  WoWes.  A  Whale  Story.  Homeward  Bound.  Fogs  and  Col- 
lisions.   Canada's  Future. 

Summer  had  come,  and  with  it  leisnre  for  travel.  Seward  at  Au- 
barn,  in  July,  was  planning  a  jonrney  through  Canada,  with  his  son 
and  daaghter-in-law.  One  day,  while  visiting  at  "  Willowbrook/'  he 
mentioned  his  project,  and  found  some  of  the  guests  were  quite  will- 
ing to  join  the  party.  One  was  his  colleague,  Preston  King,  who 
could  "  go  around  that  way  to  his  home,"  at  Ogdensburg.  Francis  E. 
Spinner,  having  been  elected  to  represent  St  Lawrence  and  Herkimer 
in  Congress,  said  it  would  give  him  au  opportunity  to  ''  see  the  north- 
ern half  of  his  district."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Blair  of  Washing- 
ton deemed  it  a  pleasant  way  of  seeing  a  region  they  had  not  yet  vis- 
ited. So  the  party  was  made  up.  They  proceeded  first  to  Niagara. 
From  there  they  went  to  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Kingston,  passing  a 
day  or  two  in  each  city.  Then  in  the  Thousand  Islands,  a  longer  stay 
was  made  at  the  hotel  at  Alexandria  Bay.  The  Islands  had  not  yet 
become  a  fashionable  summer  resort.  But  they  hod  all  the  natural 
beauty  they  have  now.  Fishing  and  picnic  excursions  occupied  the 
hours.  Floating  lazily  and  dreamily  in  a  cushioned  boat,  to  the  slow 
and  measured  stroke  of  the  oarsman  in  the  placid  water,  pausing  only 
every  few  minutes  to  pull  in  a  slender  pickerel,  shining  bass,  or  huge 
muscalonge  —  was  found  to  be  the  very  poetry  of  angling.  Mr.  Spin- 
ner proved  himself  an  expert  fisherman.  Preston  King  was  *•  to  the 
manner  born,"  and  had  his  pleasure  in  watching  how  his  friends  ''en- 
joyed Northern  New  York." 

One  moonlit  evening,  Seward,  with  his  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
embarked  in  a  row-boat  and  spent  the  summer  night  in  pulling  down 
the  river,  pausing  for  a  midnight  supper  on  a  wild,  rocky  islet,  and 
reaching  Ogdensburg  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  where  the 
friends  who  had  been  expecting  him  were  somewhat  mystified  by  his 
sudden  appearance  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat.  When  it  came 
it  brought  the  other  members  of  the  party.  His  letter  home,  describ- 
ing this  night  voyage  in  a  canoe,  was  written  on  a  piece  of  birch  bark 
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picked  up  on  the  islet.  Two  or  three  days  of  hoepitalitiee  at  Ogdeni- 
barg  were  followed  by  a  piotareaqne  trip  by  daylight  ''down  tho 
rapids''  to  MontreaL  When  the  party  finally  separated,  Seward  pro- 
ceeded to  Quebec,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  a  long-cherished  de- 
sire, decided  to  hire  a  fishing  schooner  and  explore  the  St.  Lawrenoo 
down  to  the  Quit  With  the  oonrteons  aid  at  Mr.  Dnnscombe,  the 
Collector  of  the  Port»  a  vessel  was  fonnd  and  chartered.  While  tak- 
ing in  the  necessary  supplies,  there  was  time  to  look  at  the  old  French 
town,  the  walls  and  gate-ways,  the  citadel,  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
the  spots  where  Montgomery  fell  and  Wolfe  expired,  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  Point  Levi,  etc,  etc. 

On  this  ''Cmiso  to  Labrador,''  Seward  kept  a  journal,  which  was 
sent  home  for  the  entertainment  of  the  family  circle  and  afterward 
published  in  the  Albany  Journal  and  New  York  Tr^ne.  The  chief 
portion  of  it  follows  here: 

JiOG 

Of  Tbb  Schoohsr  Exxurob. 

QuxBBC.  /sly  81,  1887. 
Prorisions  for  the  Toysge :  — 
8  blue  flmnuel  •hirti,  one  for  each  gentleman. 
3  pair  sailor's  woollen  trousers  "  ^ 

8  grey  woollen  pea  jackets,  one  for  each  of  the  partj. 

8  sailor's  woollen  caps  and  1  flannel  comforter  for  cap  for  A. 

1  bag  of  potatoes,  16  chickens,  1  dozen  cabbages,  8  cauliflowers,  6  bunches 
parsley,  6  bushels  turnips,  6  cucumbers,  2  dozen  onions,  8  bunches  radishes, 

9  bunches  salad.  4  quarts  beans,  4  quarts  peas,  12  dozen  eggs,  flour,  bread,, 
biscuit,  corned  beef,  mess  pork  and  pickled  tongues  sufficient  to  supply  the 
party  three  weeks.  8  codfish  lines  with  1  dozen  hooks,  8  mackerel  lines  with 
1  dozen  hooks.  3  salmon  lines  with  flies  and  gimlet,  teapot,  spider,  teakettle, 
boiler,  frying  pan,  6  knives  and  forks,  6  spoons,  6  teaspoons,  6  plates  and 
platters,  etc,  to  match,  8  beds  and  bedding,  12  towels,  etc.,  etc.,  borrowed  at 
the  hotel,  a  spy-glass  borrowed  from  the  Custom-House,  and  a  tent  from  the 
British  Army. 

Saturday f  August  1,  1857. 

At  two  o'clock,  p.  M.,  we  followed  the  above  inventory  of  sundries  on  board 
the  schooner  Emerence  of  Quebec,  Captain  Couillard  de  Beaumont.  The  ves- 
sel has  a  tonnage  of  thirty-three  tons,  and  the  force  on  board  consists  of  the 
captain,  a  pilot,  and  a  seaman.  The  schooner  is  to  be  subject  to  our  direction 
and  control,  and  to  go  and  come  when  and  where  we  please.  Mr.  Dunscombe, 
Collector  of  the  Customs,  attended  us  on  board,  as  did  also  two  or  three  Ameri- 
can friends,  beside  the  ship^s  broker.  Mrs.  Dunscombe  and  her  daughter, 
very  accomplished  and  estimable  ladies,  parted  with  us,  the  one  on  the  wharf 
the  other  in  the  channel.     The  British  flag  was  raised,  as  the  captain  assured 
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us.  only  because  he  had  no  American  one  to  substitute.  The  wind  was  ahead 
and  blew  violently.  After  two  or  three  hours'  manful  contest  with  it.  A.,  wiser 
than  the  rest,  gave  orders  for  the  schooner  to  come  to.  and  she  drew  up  inca 
St.  Patrick's  cove,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  anchored  for 
the  night.  Our  supper  was  taken  with  not  the  best  appetites  in  the  world, 
and  we  went  to  sleep  in  the  cabin  at  nine  o'clock. 

Sunday,  August  2. 

It  rained  hard  all  night,  and  this  morning  we  had  a  head  wind  from  the 
north-east.  The  sun  shone  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we  have  made 
about  twenty-two  miles  by  beating  across  the  river. 

The  captain  and  pilot  live  at  St.  Thomas,  thirty-three  miles  from  Quebec. 
They  have  strained  every  effort  to  reach  their  home,  but  ineffectually,  and  we 
have  come  to  anchor  at  last  at  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  a  bay  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  as  cold  and  bleak  as  if  it  were  No- 
vember or  March. 

St.  Thomas.  Monday,  August  8,  1857. 

At  four  this  morning  the  schooner  was  dragged  across  the  river  by  a  rope 
attached  to  the  small  boat.  We  entered  the  port.  The  village  consists  of 
about  100  to  150  houses,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  on  a 
strip  of  intervale  land.  All  the  inhabitants  are  Canadian  French,  and  their 
dwellings,  hotels,  conversation,  and  manners  are  marked  by  contentment, 
simplicity,  and  comfort. 

After  taking  a  room  at  Madame  Fournier^s  excellent  but  old-fashioned  inu, 
we  took  a  French  car  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  rode  seven  or  eight  miles  into 
the  country,  noting  the  heavily-laden  lands,  the  neat  farm-houses,  the  con- 
tented peasantry,  with  here  and  there  the  more  ambitious  residence  of  & 
Colonel,  a  Minister  of  State,  a  Seigneur,  or  a  Priest.  I  called  on  Colonel 
Tacher,  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Council,  whom  I  had  before  met  at  Quebec, 
and  he  received  us  with  great  courtesy.  So,  also,  did  the  Priest  and*  the 
ladies  who  have  charge  of  the  Female  Seminary.  The  graceful  manners  of 
the  Lady  Superior  —  with  her  equal  temper  and  easy  address,  made  her  relig- 
ious profession  seem  any  thing  but  hideous.  Madame  Fournier  served  us  & 
very  fine  dinner,  and  we  took  leave  of  the  hospitable  villagers  at  six  p.  m., 
pleased  with  them  and  with  ourselves  for  having  had  the  forethought  to  stud7 
these  kind  and  simple  provincials.  An  hundred  years  since  the  conquest,  has 
made  them  contented  subjects  of  England,  but  not  at  all  altered  their  habits 
as  colonists  of  **Za  Belle  France.''^ 

Tuesday,-  August  4. 

At  five  this  morning  we  got  under  way,  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  balmy  atmos- 
phere. We  have  run  thirty-three  miles  down  the  coast  and  are  now  sixty-six 
miles  from  Quebec.  We  have  had  a  fair  view  of  the  coast,  for  such  the  shore 
really  is.  The  river  here  is  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and  its  navigation  is  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  violent  winds  and  frequent  shoals.  We  have  passed  a 
large  ship  stranded  on  the  Isle  d'Orleans,  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Arabia  on 
Isle  aux  Reaux  beach,  and  the  half  sunken  steamship  Canadian  hanging  by 
her  bows  on  a  reef  near  the  Stone  Pillar  Light.     At  two  o'clock  the  wind  fell 
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mad  W6  came  to  «acluHr,  aod  hen  we  are  left  to  read  and  write,  and  oonvene; 
and  amoae  oaraelvea  as  we  can.  We  have  pawed  Tillage  after  Tillage,  all  eaat 
in  the  same  mould,  and  that  moald  long  since  broken  up  and  disused 
sTerywIiere  else.  Our  tishing-taekle  are  arranged,  and  we  are  readj  for  the 
sport  when  we  reach  the  fishing  gronnds..  Tlio  steamship  Clytk^  from  Europe, 
has  just  hoTe  in  sight  coming  up  the  rlTer.  We  can  make  out  with  our  tale- 
scopes  that  her  decks  are  crowded  with  passengers  and  that  signals  are  fijing 
at  her  mast-head. 

Amgmti  0,  TPiJaisrfay. 

The  tide  was  full  again  yesterday  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Just  as  we  had  <lqhl><4 
the  second  hand  of  a  game  of  whist  in  which  the  captain  was  a  partner,  and 
we  then  hoisted  anchor,  and  by  force  of  the  current  of  Ato  miles  an  iMNir,  we 
made  ten  miles  against  a  head  wind,  coming  to  anchor  at  last  at  elcTen,  p.  jl, 
in  a  rain  storm,  on  a  shoal  off  the  Tillage  of  Kamouraska.  It  rained  all  night. 
This  momiog  boote  and  shoes,  and  pea-jackets,  are  wet  all  alike,  but  we  haTo 
slept  soundly  and  the  sun  smiles  though  the  wind  is  adTerse.  We  baTe  left 
Kamouraska  with  ite  church,  and  8t  Andre  with  ite  spires,  behind  us,  and  are 
now  passing  tlie  Pilgrim  Islands.  At  noon  we  expect'to  reach  La  BiTiers  da 
Loup,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  watering-place,  resorted  to  by  the  people  of 
MontreaL 

Bow  we  U96  on  Uford, 

Our  cabin  is  twelve  feet  square,  berths  included.  We  rise  at  six  to  soTen 
o'clock.  I  make  my  toilet  on  deck,  leaTing  the  cabin  to  A.  for  her  operationa 
of  the  same  sort.  We  have  with  us  a  serTsnt,  John  Smith,  who  is  man-of- all- 
work.  He  prepares  a  breakfast  of  broiled  chicken,  bam  and  eggs,  fried  po- 
tatoes, pancakes,  radishes  or  cucumbers,  and  although  we  are  all  either  deli- 
cate persons  or  invalids,  it  is  amusing  that  fragments  are  seldom  left  After 
breakfast,  we  arm  ourselves  with  books,  the  spy-glass,  and  the  charts,  and 
make  inspection  of  the  coast.  Dinner  comes  at  twelve  to  one,  and  consiste  of 
boiled  tongue,  or  pork,  or.  corned-beef  with  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  vege- 
tables. Then  we  sleep  an  hour  and  return  to  our  studies  and  our  observations, 
closing  the  day  with  a  supper  of  hearty  food,  after  which,  if  the  weather  per- 
mits, we  sit  on  deck  studying  the  stars  and  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
fleet  around  us.  Last  night  we  counted  thirty  sail  in  view,  brigs,  schooners, 
barques  and  ships.  We  are  above  the  47th  pnmllel  of  north  latitude,  and 
there  is  seldom  an  hour  that  it  is  comfortable  to  leave  off  our  pea-jackets. 

Hoic  the  river  and  the  coast  appear. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  little  else  than  a  long  winding  lake  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  wide,  and  presenting  islands,  both  great  and  small,  and  picturesque 
in  an  cmiuent  degree.  If  Don  Quixote  had  made  this  the  field  of  his  adven- 
tures, he  could  have  rewarded  Sancho  with  an  island  or  two  after  every  day*s 
perils  were  over.  The  river  fiows  between  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains  which 
rise  from  1,000  to  2,000  and  2,500  feet  high,  and  are  generally  rocky  and 
alwavs  covered  with  the  native  forests.  These  mountains  sometimes  crowd 
closely  on  the  river,  but  generally  rise  from  it  at  a  distance  of  one  to  three 
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miles  —  the  interralo  being  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  Originally  these 
strips  of  land  on  the  banks  were  granted  by  feudal  gift  to  favorites  of  the 
French  Crown  and  were  subdivided  into  farms,  an  acre  or  two  acres  wide  on 
the  bank,  and  running  back  to  the  hills.  The  roads  on  the  banks  run  gener- 
ally near  the  shore  on  the  front  of  the  farms.  So  it  happens  that  each  shore 
exhibits  afiingle  road  closely  lined  on  both  sides  with  farm-houses,  from  3Ion- 
treal  so  far  down  as  we  have  come.  Every  six  or  eight  miles  the  settlement 
becomes  more  dense.  There  is  a  church,  a  mill,  and  a  wharf,  some  stores  and 
shops,  and  so  a  village.  Behind  these  river  settlements  the  land  is  exclusively 
mountainous  and  covered  with  forests,  except  where  civilization  has  advanced 
up  some  of  the  greater  rivers,  such  as  the  Ottawa  and  the  Saguenay.  So  it 
may  be  said  that  we  see  the  whole  of  Lower  Canada  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  vessels  ascending  the  river  seem  to  gather  into  fleets.  Those  descend- 
ing gather  into  similar  groups,  and  thus  we  are  all  the  while  in  company  with 
a  squadron,  the  names  and  rig  of  which  we  soon  become  familiar  with.  All 
are  moving  at  the  same  time.  All  anchor  at  one  place,  at  the  same  hour.  As 
we  watch  them  they  are  tacking  and  crossing  each  other^s  courses  with  all  the 
intricacy  of  a  centre  dance.  This  morning  we  all  weighed  anchor  at  the  same 
moment,  and  from  on  board  a  ship  under  full  sail,  there  came  a  matin  hymn, 
sung  apparently  by  a  full  choir.  Our  pilot  reverently  pointed  to  the  ship  and 
said,  '*  Les  Catholiques,^^ 

Thursday  J  August  6,  1857  ) 

Off  Poi^T  Sagubxat.  ) 

All  calculatious  on  progress  dependent  on  tides  and  winds  are  uncertaiji. 
We  were  becalmed  yesterday,  while  writing  our  notes,  and  delayed  so  much 
that  we  only  reached  La  Riviere  du  Loup  at  eight  o'clock,  p.  if.  To  enter  the 
port  so  late  would  be  useless.  To  wait,  and  enter  the  port  this  morning,  was 
to  lose  .one  duy.  So  we  passed  by  that  village,  and  another  one  six  miles 
below,  named  Cacouna.  At  Quebec,  the  region  we  have  now  reached  is  called 
^<  the  seashore,^'  although  not  even  within  the  banks  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Riviere  du  Loup  and  Cacouna  are  watering-places,  resorted  to  for  sea- 
bathing. At  nine  o^clock  we  were  becalmed  again,  and  we  rested  on  our  an- 
chora,  during  a  long  but  beautiful  moonlit  night,  in  sight  of  the  villages  we 
had  passed,  as  well  of  this  point,  which  still  conceals  from  us  the  floods  of  the 
Saguenay. 

There  was  a  dispute  kept  up  for  some  time,  yesterday,  between  the  cook  and 
the  pilot,  whether  the  waters  around  us  were  fresh  still,  or  salt.  W'e  compro- 
mised by  boiling  our  soup  with  fresh  water  from  the  cask,  and  our  pork  with 
that  brouglit  up  from  the  depth  beneath  us.  Toward  night,  myriads  of  ducks 
dotted  the  waves,  and  so  late  as  ten  o'clock  birds  were  heard  singing  in  notes  not 
unlike  tl)ose  of  the  robin  and  the  mocking-bird.  Here  and  there  a  huge  porpoise 
disturbed  the  glassy  surface,  as  he  came  up  to  inhale,  and  once  or  twice  a 
seal  thrust  his  black  and  hairy  dog-like  head,  like  a  buoy  above  the  water.  We 
studied  the  geography  of  the  moon  through  our  spy-glass,  after  the  headlands 
of  our  planet  became  indistinct  in  the  darkness.     We  returned  to  the  cabin, 
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and  completed  oar  gtine  of  white,  begun  the  daj  before,  and  we  slept  aoiuidlj 
afterward. 

This  morning  Ifeptnne'a  rdgn  ia  folly  rindicated.  Large  sboali  of  im- 
mense porpoises  whiten  the  sea  in  one  qaarter,  while  the  waves  in  another  are 
blackened  with  equally  broad  shoals  of  seals.  The  coasts  around  us  are  iron- 
bound,  the  Tillages  are  lost  behind  us,  and  no  human  habitation  inTsigfat,  ex- 
cept the  frail  and  moving  dwellings  of  a  few,  who,  like  ourselves,  **go  down 
upon  the  deep  waters.**  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  we  are  passing  beyond  the 
border  of  civilised  districts,  and  ahall,  henceforth,  see  only  here  and  there  a 
settlement  of  lumbermen,  or  of  fishermen  plying  their  trades,  as  the  husband- 
man does,  only  when  the  sun  shines. 

• 

Friday,  Av^wt  7. 1857. 

At  two  p.  ac  yesterday  we  passed  a  high  rocky  point,  and  the  river  8ague- 
nay  was  disclosed  to  our  view.  It  is  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  this  mag- 
nificent flood  seems  narrow  in  contrast  with  the  twenty  milea  breadth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Saguenay  inspired  admiration,  when  first  seen,  three  hun- 
dred yesrs  ago.  by  white  men,  and  it  Is  marvelous  yet.  It  flows  from  Lake 
St.  John  (eighty  miles  northward  from  here)  in  a  defile  between  mount^s 
1,500  to  2,000  and  2,500  feet  high,  and  its  depth  lower  tlian  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Far  up  as  we  could  see,  and  those  acquainted  say  so  far  as  it  is 
navigable,  its  banks  are  nigged,  and  scarce  a  habitation  is  found  upon  it.  The 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  almost  equally  rugged.  Here  and  there  is  a  hamlet 
hung  on  the  mountain-side,  surrounded  by  sterility  itself.  After  passing  the 
river  a  beautiful  bay  appears,  which  was  the  first  reiting-place  of  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  and  which  he  named,  or  found  named,  Tadoussac 
On  the  shore  of  this  bay  we  found  a  hamlet  of  eight  dwellings,  with  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  store-houses  and  depots.  Our  flag,  the  British  Jack, 
brouglit  two  or  three  stragglers  to  the  l>each,  while  we,  having  cast  anchor,  went 
ashore  in  our  small  boat.  We  landed  on  the  rocks,  where  a  dead  porpoise 
and  a  dead  seal  had  been  washed  by  the  tide.  On  the  beach  we  were  kindly 
received  by  a  young  Scotchman,  who  lives  in  a  long,  low  and  old  building, 
which  proves,  inside,  to  be  a  very  respectable  mansion,  and  which  overlooks 
the  bay.  A  flag-staff  graces  the  ridge,  and  beneath  it  are  two  miniature  can- 
non. These  told  the  story  of  the  place.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  our  host  is  the  resident  agent.  He  at  this  time  has  under  his 
roof  two  visitors,  in  the  same  employment,  from  other  stations.  He  gave  us 
brandy  and  water,  and  tendered  us  hospitalities  under  his  roof  for  a  day  or 
a  week.  He  showed  us  peltries  and  snow-shoes,  and  the  Indian-made  apparel 
which  he  uses  in  his  excursions  in  the  winter. 

In  summer  Tadoussac  is  visited  twice  a  week  by  a  steamer  from  Quebec. 
But  in  winter  it  is  shut  out  from  all  the  world,  except  those  who  can  travel 
the  forests  on  snow-shoes. 

On  the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  which  overhangs  the  bay,  is  a  little  chapel  or 
church,  exceedingly  rude,  hardly  equal  to  the  plainest  rustic  school-house  — 
yet  pictures,  tinsel,  and  candles  indicated  its  Catholic  character,  and  an  old 
rusty  iron  basin  holds  an  .indnitessimal  quantity  of  holy  water.     There  is  no 
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organ,  but  a  rough  gallery  ia  the  attic  serves  for  a  mde  choir.  A  little  patcli 
of  grouad  around  it  is  inclosed  with  a  stockade  of  piclcets.  It  occupies  the 
very  site  of  the  first  Catholic  mission  chapel,  established  by  the  French  on 
this  continent,  and  its  walls  are  graced  witli  portraits  of  its  early  missionaries. 
The  Indians  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  Church  survives  to  the 
use  of  the  Agency  and  the  few  peasants,  or  hahitanSy  who  surround  it. 

Our  host.  Mr.  Scott,  led  us  by  a  winding  path  to  the  top'of  the  naked  moun- 
tain, that  forms  the  south  bank  of  the  Sagaenay,  where  we  had  a  fair  view, 
far  up  that  dark  and  deep  water.  Returning,  we  saw  at  our  feet,  in  a  dell,  a 
cluster  of  houses,  some  four  or  five,  with  a  wharf  in  front.  On  one  of  these 
houses  was  a  small  belfry,  which  indicated  the  post-ofifice.  Here  our  letters 
an4  the  precediug  sheets  of  this  Log  were  deposited,  with  the  expectation 
that  they  will  reach  the  United  States  next  week.  Mr.  Scott^s  house-keeper, 
a  French  woman,  furnished  us  with  a  bottle  of  milk  —  the  first  of  that  luxury 
we  have  enjoyed.  We  left  amid  many  salutations  of  respect  and  good  wishes, 
at  four  o'clock,  p.  M.  We  were  held  fast  in  the  harbor,  however,  by  counter- 
currents,  until  six,  when  we  cleared  the  headlands,  and  stood  down  the  river 
before  a  fair  wind. 

At  this  hour,  ten  a.  m.,  the  wind  has  almost  died  away,  but  we  have  made 
good  progress,  having  passed  Bic  Island,  and  the  Bersimis  river,  and  being 
now  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Quebec.  We  are  keep- 
ing midway  between  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  see  nothing  distinctly  of 
cither  of  them.  If  the  wind  continues  fair,  wc  hope  to  reach  the  islands  of 
Mingan,  in  Labrador,  off  the  island  of  Anticosti,  in  two  days  more,  whictt 
point  is  the  destination  fixed  upon  by  us  when  we  left  Quebec.  The  sun  is  shin- 
ing brightly  and  it  is  pleasantly  warm,  but  not  so  hot  that  we  could  dispense 
with  great-coats  or  shawls.  The  sea  is  calm  and  we  are  content  in  the  belief 
that  health  is  not  evading  our  pursuit. 

August  8,  Saturday,  4  P.' M. 

Last  night  our  fishing-tackle  was  all  arranged,  and  as  we  were  to  reach 
Point  de  Monts  (where  the  River  St.  Lawrence  loses  itself  in  the  Gulf  of  the 
same  name),  at  three  this  morning,  we  stipulated  to  be  called  at  that  hour. 
Unnecessary  precaution.  At  three,  and  at  four,  I  was  on  deck ;  but  Point  de 
Monts  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  far  off  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  At 
six,  when  we  all  arose,  it  was  to  a  painful  experience.  We  were  becalmed  — 
dead  and  languid  —  within  six  miles  of  the  Point  before  us,  and  within  two 
miles  of  the  Goodbout  fishing-ground,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Not  a 
breath  visited  our  sails.  They  flapped  on  the  masts,  and  the  waves  formed 
troughs  in  which  the  schooner  rocked  uneasily  and  wearily.  We  threw  out  our 
lines,  but  the  water  was  one  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  not  a  fish  of  any  kind 
grasped  the  tempting  bait.  Breakfast,  as  usual,  was  served  on  the  deck,  but  the 
uneasy  motion  of  the  vessel  sufiiccd  to  take  away  the  usual  appetites  for  the 
morning  meal.  Presently  the  rain  fell,  and  we  were  driven  to  the  cabin,  an 
alternative  which  we  did  not  long  prefer  to  the  drenching  on  the  deck.  Our 
sailors  could  not  make  the  vessel  move  either  way,  nor  yet  did  they  dare  (inas- 
much as  they  could  not  anchor)  to  put  us  on  the  fishing-ground  with  a  small  boat. 
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Thus  the  ume  dngged  htAvily  on  till  noon*  wtmi  tlM  mm  immiioaad  oour* 
age  to  convey  us  two  miles  over  the  wstss  in  the  small  boat  to  a  flriiing- 
schooner.  It  hailed  from  Dorchester,  XiMsirhnscm^  and  had  lieen  lying  here 
a  month.  An  hundred  barroU  of  mackerel  covered  the  deck.  One  small  boat 
lay  alongside  iUlsd  with  mackerel,  newly  can^t,  and  the  seine,  doqbUest 
filled  with  the  same  fish»  was  in  the  act  of  being  drawn  in.  A  smafl  aom  of 
sUver  secured  to  ns  aa  many  as  we  can  keep  f rssii  for  two  or  three  daysi  and 
we  returned  to  our  schooner  haTing  a  new  luxury  for  our  simple  table.  Hardly 
had  we  dined,  when  we  were  called  on  deck  to  witnem  the  {dnying  of  a  whale, 
who  had  approached  to  introduce  us  to  the  Onlf  of  St  Lawrenos^  and  to 
.  stimulate  us  in  our  Toysge  to  the  now  nearing  coast  of  Labrador.  We  had,  at 
lost,  a  slight  breeze,  and  are  passing  the  long  delayed  Point  de  Monta.  — a 
rocky  promontory,  coTered  with  evergreenSi  which  haTs  never  been  smitten 
by  human  hands. 

Swndoff  Morning^  Augutit  0,  1^7. 

The  cTents  recorded  in  this  Log  are  not  great  nor  brilliant  They  determine 
neither  the  fate  of  SUtes  nor  the  character  of  heroes.  But  they  are  neverthe- 
less dramatic  in  one  respect  They  are  various  and  sudden  in  their  transition. 
Yesterday  at  noon  we  were  humbly  suing  a  Yankee  fisherman,  with  our  nlver 
in  hand,  for  a  few  mackereL  At  tea  we  were  called  off  by  the  pilot  to  attend 
to  our  lines.  I  drew  up  from  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  a  huge  cod. 
Hardly  had  wo  disengaged  him  from  the  hook,  when  F.  drew  up  two  at  once, 
and  then  even  A.  brought  up  one,  laige  enough  for  an  alderman's  feast,  from 
his  watery  home.  We  continued  enjoying  this  sport  for  two  hours,  when  we 
relinquished  it,  simply  because  it  was  inhuman,  and  a  waste  of  time  to  add  to 
our  stores  at  present  In  the  bay  opposite  we  saw  another  Yankee  schooner,, 
with  barrels  and  deck  full  of  mackereL  But  we  flourished  our  hands,  and  said 
that  now  tee  had  fish  to  sell  As  night  drew  on  we  had  rounded  Point  de 
Monts,  and  entered  Trinity  b4y,  where  we  cast  anchor  foe  the  night  The 
light-house,  which  sends  down  its  illumination  from  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  lighted  up  the  bay,  in  which  lay  a  wrecked  merchantman, 
a  boat  full  of.  pilots  and  a  schooner — the  two  last,  like  ourselves,  at  anchor. 
On  the  shore,  bleak  and  dreary,  was  a  solitary  house  and  store  —  an  agency  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  pilots  came  aboard  and  entertained  us  with 
fragments  of  sea  news  until  nine  o^clock.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  anchored, 
for  a  strong  Nor^wester  rose  in  the  night,  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  sweep 
not  only  us,  but  the  waters  themselves  from  the  bav. 

At  five  o*clock  the  captain  took  in  fresh  water  from  a  small  river  that  puts 
into  the  sea  at  that  point.  We  hoisted  anchor  and  bore  away  almost  due 
North,  against  the  strong  wind  of  the  night,  that  had  not  yet  gone  down.  At 
this  point  the  coast  line  runs  almost  due  North,  rapidly  advancing  to  the  52d 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  bay  or  gulf  widens  to  the  breadth  of  ninety 
miles.  Wc  arc  now  leaving  behind  us,  and  recediug  out  of  view  the  Moun- 
tains of  Gaspe.  We  hug  the  coast  on  the  North,  which  consists  altogether  of 
I'ugged  rocks,  sometimes  rising  into  mountains,  and  always  more  or  less  cov- 
ered with  evergreens. 
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From  this  coast  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  for  aaght  I  know  to  the  Pole  beyond 
it,  there  are  no  habitations  of  civilized  men,  except  where  here  and  there  a 
solitary  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  lias  fortified  himself  behind  a 
stockade,  and  brought  in  a  supply  of  goods  wherewith  to  furnish  the  Indian 
hunters  for  their  long  tramps  in  pursuit  of  furs,  in  the  very  recesses  of  the 
continent. 

If  the  wind  continues,  and  shall  become  a  little  more  favorable,  we  hope  to 
reach  the  Seven  Islands,  and  so  look  off  upon  Labrador  to-morrow  morning. 
You  see  that  I  set  down  names  here,  as  familiarly  as  if  the  coast  was  lined 
with  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  But  the  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  sea-faring 
men  have  delineated  all  this  coast  on  charts  as  distinctly  as  our  scientific  men 
are  marking  out  the  coast  of  our  own  country.  To  every  headland,  bay,  or 
promontory  a  name  has  long  since  been  given,  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  any 
moment  upon  the  chart  and  ascertain  where,  and  in  what  latitude  and  longi; 
tude  we  are.  If  I  remember  rightly,  we  are  now  in  the  heat  of  the  dog-days. 
It  is  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  yet  we  are  una- 
ble, with  all  the  accumulation  of  coats  and  shawls,  to  keep  warm  on  the  deck. 

Just  as  we  are  leaving  the  south  coast,  we  see  a  long  range  of  mountains. 
Our  seamen  tell  us  that  they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  I  hardly  be- 
lieve this,  because  I  do  not  remember  such  a  geographical  fact.  Our  men, 
nevertheless,  are  truthful,  and  not  at  all  accustomed  to  exaggerate. 

Atigust  10,  1857. 

The  10th  day  of  August,  and  the  tenth  also  of  our  voyage.  We  expected  to 
reach  our  destination  in  half  the  time,  and  it  is  not  even  in  sight  now.  Never- 
theless, we  are  content  and  thankful.  We  have  encountered  no  accident  No 
one  of  us  has  been  seriously  sick,  or  even  long  ill  of  the  sickness  of  the  sea, 
which,  like  the  toothache,  wins  no  pity.  We  have  seen  and  are  seeing, 
climes  strange  and  unnatural.  Beneath  us  is  the  mighty,  fathomless  and  bound- 
less, the  dark,  the  mysterious,  the  flexible,  the  relentless  ocean.  The  doves  do 
not  strut  and  swell  around  our  home  at  Auburn  more  freely,  or  more  plenti- 
fully than  the  great  whales  are  at  this  moment  spouting  and  rolling  all  around 
us,  in  these  their  own  proper  watei-s.  Then  this  coast  of  Labrador  that  fills  up 
the  horizon  on  our  left,  rocky  with  ridges  of  hills  ascending  from  the  beach 
by  tiera,  until  they  shut  out  the  great  waters  of  the  North  by  mountain  barriers. 

Only  one  vessel  is  in  sight,  and  that  is  a  majestic  ship,  with  all  sail  set,  beat- 
ing up  in  the  gulf  against  the  gentle  wind  that  is  moving  us  forward  in  our 
frail  bark,  toward  the  island  of  Ahticosti.  We  hope  soon  to  come  within 
sight  of  Mingan,  the  end  of  our  voyage,  and  to  anchor  there  to-night. 


"1 


Tuesday  Morning,  9  P.  if.,  August 
MiNOAN  Islands,  Labrador. 

I  make  up  my  Log  to-day  in  the  act  of  preparing  to  go  ashore  and  for  the 
first  time  set  foot  on  the  land  of  Labrador.  We  are  in  port.  What  do  you 
think  the  port  looks  like  ?  First,  the  shipping.  There  are  two  schooners 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  engaged  in  cod  and  whale  fishing.  There  are  a  house 
and  a  store  occupied  by  Donald  Henderson,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay 
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Compuiy.  The  baich  stratelMt  away  iBterminably  oa  both  tidfl%  and  la 
beautifully  shaded  by  a  forest  of  spraoe  and  larch,  talU  straight,  and  densely 
crowded.  Between  the  roeky  ledge  and  the  water's  edge,  we  note  the  ooun- 
f  ry-seata  of  two  Esquimaux  gentlemen,  which  were  indicated  to  oa  by  the  pilot 
as  **EikffiMe  House,"  according  to  his  French  pronunciation;  but  whidi  we 
find  on  applying  the  spy-glass  to  be  Indian  wigwams. 

At  dre  this  morning  the  forest  was  whitened  with  puffins  leaviag  their 
roosts,  and  cawing  and  clamorous,  so  as  to  be  heard  for  miles.  Ducks  are 
sailing  round  us  with  the  utmost  nonchalance;  porpoises  are  taking  air-baths: 
and  last  CTcning,  after  we  had  wearied  ourselTCS  with  drawing  ood-llsh  up 
from  their  recesses,  and  the  sun  had  just  set,  a  young  whale  calf,  almost  a» 
large  as  an  elephant,  appeared  just  off  the  after  quarter-deck,  and  moTed 
around  to  the  bows,  near  enough  to  be  taken  with  a  noose. 

It  is  a  drizaling  morning,  with  a  north-easterly  wind,  but  we  are  cased  in 
pea-jackets,  and  haTC  come  to  be  indifferent  to  the  weather. 

AuffuU  12,  1857.  ) 

^IiKOAN  Habbor,  Labrador.  ) 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  yesterday  morning,  it  was  not  until  noon 
that  we  reached  our  anchorsge  at  Mingan,  and  by  that  time,  a  cold,  wet» 
North-easter  had  set  in.  As  we  looked  off  toward  the  coast,  the  question  waa 
whether  the  lady  should  go  ashore  in  the  rain  with  her  protectors.  It  was 
decided  in  the  i^rmative,  by  herself,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to 
get  warm. 

We  found  the  town  on  the  beach  to  consist  only  of  the  Agent  of  the  Hud* 
son's  Bay  Company,  and  his  senrants  and  laborers.  These  consist  of  a  dark,  a 
farmer,  a  cooper,  a  carpenter,  and  a  blacksmith,  with  a  domestic  or  two.  But 
there  is  not  a  woman  at  the  station,  and  the  agent  pronounces  our  lady  pas- 
senger the  only  white  woman  who  was  ever  here.  Her  appearance,  of  course, 
is  a  marked  event  in  this  great  country. 

There  is  a  rude  and  wretched-looking  Catholic  church,  just  renewed  from 
the  old  one,  founded  by  the  early  missionaries,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Indians. 

Along  the  coast,  near  the  chapel,  there  are  the  poles  which  have  served  to 
uphold  the  birch-bark  tents  or  wigwams  of  the  Indians  recently.  We  learn 
that  in  June  and  July  the  Indians  from  the  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  North 
gather  here,  to  trade  at  the  station.  Then  a  missionary  arrives  and  the  church 
is  opcDecl.  Before  the  1st  of  August,  the  trading  is  finished,  the  church  is 
closed,  and  the  missionary  disappears.  The  Indians  then  scatter  into  the 
forest,  to  gather  beaver,  otter,  marten,  and  mink,  and  other  peltries  during 
the  autumu  and  winter,  and  do  not  return  until  the  next  year. 

You  will  learn  something  of  the  polity  that  prevails  here,  from  the  fact  that 
the  Indians,  thus  roving  and  wretched,  contributed  enough  to  rebuild  their 
chapel,  with  the  aid  of  $200.  given  to  that  object,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  agent,  has  a  very  plain,  square,  red  house, 
without  carpets  or  other  modem  furniture,  a  huge  stove,  a  vast  wood-pile,  a 
garden  in  which  only  the  rhubarb  plant,  the  onion,  and  the  potato  grow,  and 
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they  are  now  only  at  the  maturity  they  reach  by  the  middle  of  June  in  our 
latitude.  Hay  is  just  l>eing  cut,  and  is  spread  in  places  where  the  wind  has 
cleared  the  shores.  It  was  quite  pleasant  to  find  green-house  plants  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Agency,  a  rose  and  a  geranium,  in  full  flower,  and  even  that 
tropical  luxury,  a  cage  of  Canary  birds;  but  it  was  sad  to  think  that,  as  we 
were  informed,  they  do  not  sing,  neither  do  they  rear  their  young  ones. 

Mr.  Henderson  built  up  a  generous  fire  and  we  got  ourselves  warm  and  dry. 
Hardly  had  we  reached  our  schooner  for  dinner,  than  a  bout  came  of!  to  us 
from  a  whaler  lying  in  the  harbor.  It  brought  us  a  fine  present  of  a  dozen 
river  trout,  newly  caught.  The  whaler  is  from  Gaspe,  a  port  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Gulf.  The  oarsmen  were  athletic,  spirited  fellows,  —  among  them 
a  young,  tall  Indian,  —  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  manhood  I  ever  saw. 
After  dinner  we  went  with  them  to  their  schooner,  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
with  a  crew,  or  ship^s  company,  of  fifteen  persons.  They  have  been  out  a  fort- 
night, without  getting  a  barrel  of  oil.  They  represent  that  they  have  struck 
four,  and  killed  at  least  one  huge  whale.  That  this  one  drew  them  so  roughly 
and  so  fast  by  their  harpoon  line  tliat  they  were  obliged  to  cut  the  line.  They 
doubt  not  that  he  is  dead,  and  they  came  over  to  us,  as  they  hail  every  vessel 
that  overtakes  them,  to  inquire  whether  we  had  seen  their  lost  whale.  Only 
think  of  people  looking  up  a  lost  whale,  as  you  would  inquire  about  the  house 
for  a  lost  pair  of  spectacles ! 

The  whalers  were  merry,  joyous  men.  They  regaled  us  with  Jamaica  rum, 
and  sent  us  back  to  the  schooner  with  a  notable  salmon,  speared  by  their 
young  Indian  fisherman. 

After  fishing  an  hour  or  two,  and  making  another  visit  to  the  Agency,  wo 
went  ashore  on  the  island  lying  under  our  lee,  and  gathered  some  beautiful 
lichens,  some  native  blue  bells,  and  some  inferior  sea  shells. 

Altogether  our  prospect  of  fishing  here  is  not  very  flattering.  Mr.  Henderson 
tells  us  that  the  salmon  nets  are  taken  up.  Thai  we  can  take  none  with  lines 
because  we  have  not  rods ;  that  the  mackerel  bite  only  at  the  hooks  of  the 
Yankees,  while  the  cod  have  taken  offense  at  something  here,  and  last  week 
moved  down  the  river,  to  a  bar  beyond  our  reach.  Still  our  whaling  friends 
promise  us  a  chance  at  the  salmon,  if  the  weather  will  permit.  By  the  way, 
their  luck  seems  as  unpropitious  as  ours.  Last  night,  while  I  was  standing  on 
deck,  a  whale  passed  directly  between  their  schooner  and  ours;  playing  most 
fantastic  sports,  as  he  moved  rapidly  by  us.  I  hailed  the  captain  of  the 
whaler.  He  answered  that  he  was  obliged,  but  they  could  not  catch  that  whale 
—  he  went  too  fast  for  them.  Doubtless  he  is  off  the  coast  of  Anticosti  by 
this  time.  If  I  find  him  there,  he  shall  have  a  wide  berth,  before  I  report  him 
again  to  his  pursuers. 

My  day's  fishing  resulted  in  the  taking  of  a  single  cod;  and  at  night  we 
gathered  in  our  cabin,  wet  through  all  our  garments  to  the  very  skin.  It 
poured  all  night  long.  "With  the  aid  of  the  captain,  we  conquered  bed-time, 
by  playing  a  game  of  whist,  and  then  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  well  until 
morning.  It  yet  rains,  and  is  cold,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  in  the  cabin, 
and  to  cover  our  feet  with  blankets.     But  thus  far  we  are  all  well. 
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Mikoav,  Labkados,  Am^uM  It. 

It  cleared  away  yesterday,  about  eleren  o'clock.  During  the  rata  we  had  Tnita 
from  the  captains  of  the  two  ressels  in  port,  and  Mr.  Hendtfson,  the  agent 
of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company.  After  we  had  succeeded  in  drying  our  gar- 
ments, and  boots,  we  returned  their  Tisits,  and  about  three  o'clock  with  a 
party  from  the  whaler,  we  took  ski£^  and  rowed  up  the  Mingan  rirer  tliice 
miles,  to  the  FallSi  which  is  attractiTe,  because  of  the  cascade,  but  still  more 
because  it  is  in  its  eddies  that  we  find  the  salmon  and  trout. 

We  had  Indians  for  oarsmen,  and  they  pointed  out  the  tracka  of  the  rein- 
deer and  the  bear,  and  actually  started  out  from  their  holes  a  family  of  huge 
owls. 

The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  through  the  native  wilderness.  We  found 
one  salmon,  with  a  nice  lot  of  trout,  and  returned  at  eight  o'clock. 

At  the  Agency  the  captains  were  being  entertained  by  Mr.  Henderson  with 
Jamaica  rum,  hot,  and  Jamaica  rum,  cold.  They  all  attended  us  to  the  beach 
when  wc  came  aboard.  The  night  was  a  brilliant  one  in  If  ingan.  It  opened 
with  a  bright  and  very  varied  display  of  Northern  lights,  and  it  closed  with 
a  dance  in  the  carpenter  shop,  at  the  Agency,  with  the  music  of  a  violin,  and 
without  females.  We  went  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  music  of  that  revelcj, 
to  awake  this  morning  to  a  dull  day  at  Ming^.  At  six  the  harbor  was  clear 
—  the  mackerel  schooner  and  the  whaler  both  had  slipped  out,  with  a  little 
change  of  wind,  and  our  masts  represented,  by  themselves  alone,  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  in  this,  the  capital  seaport  of  Labrador. 

At  ten  this  morning,  we,  with  two  of  our  crew,  went  up  the  Hingan  river 
to  tlie  Falls;  and  we  are  just  now  returned  from  fishing  there.  Our  luck  has 
been  indifferent.  Not  but  that  we  could  take  trout  enough,  but  they  per- 
versely got  away  from  us,  after  they  had  been  ^f airly  caught.  We  attributed 
their  misconduct  in  the  matter  to  the  fear  of  a  red  flannel  Labradinr  dress 
which  A.  purchased  yesterday  at  the  Agency.  We  have,  however,  come  ba6k 
to  see  a  new  and  wonderful  change  that  came  over  Mingan  in  our  absence. 
Heretofore,  the  two  representatives  of  other  States  have,  like  ourselves,  prac- 
ticed great  modesty,  and  so  there  was  not  a  flag  at  Mingan,  visible.  Having 
left  the  port  empty,  excepting  our  own  craft,  judge  of  our  surprise  on  Ending 
five  great  standards  waving  in  this  wicked  head-wind.  First,  there  was  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company^s  signal,  hoisted  at  the  Agency,  out  of  compliment  to 
one  of  their  vessels,  that  had  come  in  since  morning;  then  the  said  vesse  had 
raised  H.  6.  Majesty^s  flag  to  the  gaff,  and  elevated  a  Free  Mason^s  signal  on 
the  topmost  peak.  And  finally  our  own  good  schooner,  the  Emerence^  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  lay  in  her  power  to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion, 
had  raised  the  British  standard  to  its  proper  pinnacle.  And  now  we  are  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner,  on  pea  soup  and  pork»  cloyed  with  all  the  treasures  of 
the  rivers  and  the  sea. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company^s  agent  has  shown  us  all  his  pets,  namely,  a 
fiock  of  doves,  a  young  puffin  (a  water-fowl,  celebrated  in  these  parts),  and 
two  wild  foxes.  But  all  of  these  together  interested  me  much  less  than  a 
DOor,  lonely  dog,  that  lives  on  the  outside  of  the  Agency's  lauds,  and  resorts 
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to  the  river  for  ilrink,  without  coming  into  the  settlement,  so  constant  is  he  in 
his  attachment  to  the  Indian  who  is  his  master,  and  who  left  him  heliind.  a 
week  or  two  ago,  when  setting  out  on  tiis  annual  chase  with  his  whole  family. 
If  we  could  entice  that  dog,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  not  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  canine  family,  already  so  disproportionate  to  the  other  races,  at 
home. 

Off  St.  Johk^s  River,  Augiut  14. 

We  have  cleared  the  |)ort  and  bid  adieu  to  Mingan.  Its  towers,  cupolas,  and 
minarets  would  now  be  tapering  into  spindles  in  the  sunlight,  if  it  had  any 
such  structures,  and  if  there  were  any  sunshine.  Our  departure  was  due  to  a 
hauling  off  of  the  wind  during  the  night  from  due  west  to  north-east,  and  it 
occurred  at  precisely  a  quarter  before  five.  Five  birch  bark  loads  of  Indians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  arrived  last  night,  and  encamped  around  the 
church.  '*  Lo,  the  poor  Indian  "  dog!  He  was  happy.  His  master  had  come 
back  to  the  camping-ground.    Who  now  shall  deny  that  every  dog  has  his  day? 

Of  the  preparations  for  departure  we  shall  be  expected  to  speak.  Well,  they 
consist  in  filling  our  cask  with  fresh  water,  and  putting  up  our  journal  letter- 
wise,  and  in  depositing  it  in  the  ship's  mail-bag,  to  carry  it  home  along  with  us. 

Nor  will  it  be  expected  that  we  shall  be  silent  concerning  the  climate  of 
Mingan.  On  good  authority  we  report  that  strawberries  are  ripe.  Of  our  own 
knowledge  we  know  that  raspberries  are  ripening.  We  can  testify  that  al- 
though ice  makes  in  August,  it  is  not  thick  enough  to  be  gathered  into  ice- 
houses. 

Tuesday,  August  18,  10  J.  JA. 

We  are  only  just  now  leaving  the  Mingan  Islands  out  of  sight,  having  made 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  in  twenty-six  hours.  The  weather  has  been 
very  cold  and  the  wiud  has  blown  steadily  ^*  dead  ahead.'*  These  discomforts 
continue,  although  slightly  abated.  Our  only  female  passenger  has  suffered 
more  of  sea-sickness  than  she  has  complained  of.  For  ourselves,  we  two  men, 
habited  like  Esquimaux,  and  feeding  on  food  almost  as  gross  as  theirs,  con- 
trive to  keep  warm  and  well.  But  let  us  give  the  weather  a  truce  —  content 
to  leave  it  its-privileges,  insomuch  as  it  was  we  who  sought  the  cold  region,  not 
the  cold  region  that  pursued  us. 

A  word  about  the  topography.  Labrador  bounds  Canada  on  the  east,  at  a 
point  thirty -six  miles  north  of  the  Seven  Islands.  It  is  quite  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  agents,  who  trade  with  the  Indians  for 
furs  and  oil,  and  by  the  Indians  themselves.  The  natives  consist  of  two  na- 
tions: First,  those  of  the  western  region  of  Labrador,  known  as  the  Mountain 
Indians,  some  of  whom  I  have  seen  and  described  at  Mingan.  Second,  the 
Esquimaux.  These  two  nations  are  strangers,  but  not  unfriendly  to  each  other. 
They  traverse  in  their  wanderings  the  whole  of  the  continent,  east  and  north 
of  Canada,  extending  as  far  as  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They  live  no- 
where, but  rove  continually.  I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  one 
nation,  and  read  of  the  other,  that  although  strangers,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, they  are  in  fact  one  people.  They  are  harmless,  superstitious,  peace- 
ful, and  in  their  modes  of  living,  approximate  to  each  other.     What  a  singular 
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ChrucUn  charch  is  that  at  IGngaa— a  choroh  on  the  beach,  vith  ita  aicar, 
chapel,* pictures,  crosses,  Tesoaencs,  and  barying-groiUMi,  and  its  ooogrsgatioa 
scattered  over  a  sqoare  of  ftTe  hondred  miles^  in  bark  tenements^  asseaibliiig 
once  a  year  to  receiTC  the  sacramentSi  and  ncTer  meeting  otherwise.  It  was  a 
pleasing  sight  to  see  their  leader  ring  his  tinkling  little  bell  on  the  plain,  and 
see  sll  the  inhibitants  of  the  bark  tents  repair  directly  to  charch  twice  a  day, 
for  prayers  said  by  themselves.  It  was  hardly  less  so  to  see  the  whole  party 
(yesterday),  consisting  of  seven  families,  throw  themselves  into  boats  and  make 
for  the  several  islands  to  gather,  as  chance  miglit  offer,  cranberries  fbr  our 
table,  or  yoang  pnf&ns  (a  species  of  sea-pigeons  which  are  reared  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  such  as  swallows  dwell  in),  or  seals,  to  supply  the  civilind  familict 
of  the  earth  with  oil  and  furs.  And  to  converse  with  them,  we  learn  from 
them  that  tliey,  of  all  the  races  of  men,  the  poorert  and  most  wretched,  do  not 
suffer  either  want,  or  eDld,  or  hanger.  They  claim  that  they  are  all  temper- 
ance men,  and  they  wear  badges  of  membership  of  the  cold  water  societies. 
Anticosti  occupies  a  central  position  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Lower 
Canada  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  an  island  forty  miles  wide  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  generally  low,  and  covered  with  stunted  fir, 
spruce,  and  pine.  It  Is  surrounded  by  shoals  and  reefs^  which  render  it  dan- 
gerous of  approach  by  navigators,  while  It  has  no  inhabitants  except  a  few 
agents,  kept  there  to  lend  assistance  in  cases  of  shipwrecks.  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  safe  place  for  the  wild  animals  of  this  region.  Nor  are  its  witters  less  a 
secure  retreat  for  whales.  We  have  passed  quite  down  slong  its  western  coast 
this  morning,  and  so  near  it  as  to  see  it  very  distinctly.  I  should  think  that 
the  whales  liked  the  sunshine.  Their  spouting  was  so  frequent  that  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  a  large  arrangement  of  fountains.  One  of  them,  of  moun- 
tain size,  played  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  just  off  the  side  of  our  ship. 
The  pilot  reports  that  two  together  crossed  in  the  night  just  under  our  bow- 
sprit  —  a  few  feet  further  back  they  would  have  lifted  us  out  of  the  sea  and 
broken  our  stanch  schooner  across  their  backs.  The  pilot  confesses  tliat  he 
was  much  terrified. 

• 

Wedne$dayy  Augvtt  19,  1857.       ) 
EiXis'  Bat,  Islakd  of  Airricosn.  ) 

Yesterday,  the  head-wind  became  more  brisk,  just  after  dinner,  and  our 
seamen  expected  a  blow  which  would  keep  them  beating  all  night,  and  so 
they,  under  the  influence  of  a  panic,  put  us  back  on  our  course  for  a  harbor  on 
the  south  shore  of  this  much  feared  island.  It  was  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  we 
came  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  then,  instead  of  a  hurricane,  there  was 
suddenly  a  dead  calm,  which  left  us  without  the  power  to  obtain  the  desireil 
anchorage,  or  to  move  in  any  direction  properly.  We  lay  all  night  outside, 
rolling  upon  the  waves,  and  this  morning  the  same  bead-wind  renewed  with 
sufficient  force  to  enable  us  to  enter  port,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called.  I  could  not 
now  refuse  to  enter,  for  we  had  drawn  another  day^s  supplies  from  our  stock 
of  wood  and  water,  and  they  mast  be  replenished  soon. 

Of  adventure  here  we  have  yet  but  little  to  record.  The  only  house  here  is 
that  of  the  Government  Agent  stationed  here  to  relieve  shipwrecked  mari- 
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ners.  The  only  vessel  is  a  whaler,  which  lies  alongside  of  us,  while  a  huge 
whale,  as  large  as  a  canal-boat,  lies  on  the  water's  edge,  iu  a  skeleton  state, 
and  they  are  hacking  away  the  flesh  and  boiling  it  into  oil.  Our  boat  has 
gone  for  wood  and  water.  After  dinner  we  go  ashore,  to  see  what  of  interest 
this  distant  and  desolate  land  affords. 

Thur$dayf  Auguit  20,  1857.  ) 
Anticosti.  5 

Let  as  finish  the  whale  history,  before  we  open  a  new  chapter  of  natural 
science.  On  arriviug  in  the  port  and  casting  anchor,  yesterday,  it  was  voted 
that  we  should  go  aboard  the  schooner,  that  lay  near  us,  also  at  anchor,  and 
ask  for  some  fresh  cod,  mackerel,  or  the  like.  On  getting  alongside,  I  ac- 
costed the  prominent  person  on  deck,  and  asked  him  what  his  schooner  was 
eng^aged  in?  He  answered,  ''I  am  a  kind  of  Jack-of-all-trades,  sir,  confined 
to  no  one  thing.  ^* 

''Are  you  an  American?*' 

**No,  I  belong  to  the  island.'* 

"Fishing  for  mackerel,  now,  I  suppose?** 

"  No,  I  am  the  lessee  of  the  island.  I  set  out  last  week  for  Quebec,  but  on 
the  way  I  fell  in  with  a  pretty  large  whale,  and,  he  being  too  heavy  for  my 
boat  to  manage,  I  towed  him  in  here  into  shoal  water,  and  am  now  cutting 
him  up,  and  getting  out  the  oil.** 

He  had  no  fish,  whatever,  but  that  carcass  of  a  whale  which  lay  oif  on  the  lee 
shore.  On  our  return  to  our  vessel,  our  lady  passenger  remarked,  that  that 
was  probably  our  friend  Captain  Coffin's  lost  whale.  From  which  I  magisteri- 
ally dissented,  but  she  replied,  that  the  proprietor  of  Anticosti  took  care  to 
avoid  claiming  to  have  killed,  or  even  found  the  whale  alive.  But  I  said  to 
myself,  what  do  women  know  about  whaling? 

.After  making  a  dinner  with  some  haste,  we  embarked  again  in  our  small 
boat,xthis  time  for  the  House  of  Refuge  on  shore,  distant  two  full  miles  over  a 
broad  and  beautiful  bay.  We  found  the  water  quite  shallow,  but  reached  the 
whalers  carcass  easily,  lying  extended  in  about  eighteen  inches  depth  of  water, 
and  half  a  dozen  men  in  boats  were  hacking  it  to  pieces.  We  rowed  around 
it,  and  observed  it  carefully.  It  was  sixty-five  feet  long — ten  feet  longer  than 
the  Emerence.  Its  thickness  must  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  ex- 
treme end  of  the  tail  was  seventeen  feet  wide.  The  odor  of  the  oil  infected 
the  atmosphere  for  a  mile  around  it. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  we  found  a  neat,  convenient  house,  kept  by  a  Cana- 
dian Frenchman  and  his  family,  all  of  whom  assiduously  devoted  themselves 
to  our  comfort.  We  ordered  tea  for  half-past  five,  that  we  might  go  and  fish 
for  lobsters,  with  the  low  tide.  Meantime,  we  strolled  over  the  farm  —  fifty 
acres  —  the  only  land  reclaimed  from  nature  on  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  The 
beach  of  the  bay  was  common,  and  had  no  shells  or  curiosities  of  any  kind. 
The  potato  crop  had  been  flourishing,  but  was  blighted  by  the  frost  of  the 
previous  night  CAugust  18th).  There  was  a  beautiful  brook  filled  with  fine 
trout.  A  dozen  persons  were  cutting  the  whale-meat  into  small  parcels  of  a 
half  or  quarter  of  a  pound.     The  oil  gushed  from  these  and  filled  up  the  boat. 
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bftirels,  and  pots.  KacUet  were  all  around  us,  and^nothing  mm  aeea,  heud, 
touched,  or  smelt  of,  that  was  not  redolent  of  the  great  priae.  We  asked  for 
eggs,  butter,  vinegar,  and  such  Uke.  Our  host  had  them,  but  lAsy  wm  all 
$aved  for  the  lady  that  lived  ^'up  staixa.*'  Occasionally,  a  lady  appeared  on 
the  balcony,  or  descended  from  It  with  her  children,  and  we  soon  came  to  un- 
derstand that  she  was  a  privileged  person  —  but  who?  We  could  not  Icani. 
At  length  tea-time  came.  The  lady  from  up  stairs  was  introduced  to  na  1^ 
the* lessee  of  Anticosti,  as  his  wife;  and  here  the  patroon  and  his  family  spend 
the  summer.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  of  pleasant  address  and  well  infonned. 
His  wife  agreeable  and  ladylike.  The  conversation,  of  ooofse,  turned  ok  bis 
great  prize.  I  cautiously  told  him  how  Captain  Coffin,  of  Gasp^  had  called 
on  us,  on  our  going  into  Mingan,  to  inquire  about  a  whale  that  he  had  killed 
and  lost,  and  laughingly  said  that  some  of  our  party  were  simple  enongh  to 
think  that  this  was  possibly  Captain  Coffin's  whale.  He  inquired  the  date  of 
Captain  Coffin^s  report  —  about  the  harpoon,  etc,  and  veiy  frankly  and  mag* 
nanimously  said,  *'  Beyond  a  doubt  this  is  the  very  whale  that  he  killed.  We 
found  it  dead,  and  horribly  mangled  by  sharks.'*  Now  I  am  prepared  for 
being  turned  over  to  the  marines  for  credit  to  my  fish  story.  But  it  is  true 
for  sll  that 

I  will  not  set  down  minute  incidents  illustrative  of  life  in  Anticosti.  How 
we  found  two  seals  mounted  as  sentries  on  a  great  rock,  one  of  the  gate-ways 
of  the  port.  Nor  how  our  lady's  wsrdrobe  is  enriched  by  a  bottle  of  geonine 
beards  oil  —  the  native  product  of  the  island,  and  given  by  the  mlifieai  of 
Anticosti  herself.  But  I  proceed  to  the  imporunt  subject  of  our  adventarea 
in  lobster-fishing.  At  half-past  six  last  night  the  Frenchman  reported  that 
the  water  was  low  enough,  and  summoned  us  to  the  fishing. 

*•  Where  are  we  to  go?"  said  I. 

He  pointed  to  a  series  of  huge  boulders  in  the  water,  near  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  bay,  two  miles  off. 

**  Very  well  How  do  we  get  there?  Do  we  walk  around  on  the  beach?** 
•     **Oh/no— ride." 

**Do  we  row  out?" 

**  Oh,  no  —  we  ride  in  a  cart." 

*•  Which  road ? "  I  asked . 

•*  Right  across  through  the  water." 

See  us  then,  we  two  travelers,  our  host  and  a  driver,  embarked  on  the  bay  in 
a  commou  cart  drawn  by  a  strong,  square-built,  black  horse.  On  he  went  — 
splash  —  splash  —  and  wo  after  him.  He  understood  French  well,  and  obeyed 
all  such  commands  as  **aUe8  danCy^*  ^^marehez^^^  but  paid  no  regard  to  Englbh. 
At  length  we  reached  the  fishing-ground.  The  Frenchman  took  his  stick,  to 
which  was  attached  a  codfish-hook,  and  proceeded  to  ferret  out  the  lobsters  in 
their  retreats  under  the  rocks.  He  found  one  or  two  under  every  stone. 
They  clung  to  the  stones,  or  whatever  else  offered,  so  tenaciously  that  often 
their  claws  broke  off.  The  horse  waded  from  rock  to  rock  most  patiently, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  filled  our  basket  with  two  dozen. 

The  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  with  Mr.  Corbet  and  his  wife  (the  proprie- 
tors of  the  island)  and  at  ten  o*clock  we  retired  to  comfortable  beds,  the  first 
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we  had  enjoyed  on  shore  since  we  left  Quebec.  This  morninij,  lobster-tishing- 
was  resumed,  with  no  variation,  except  tliat  A.  was  of  the  party,  and  I  drove 
the  cart;  and  here  we  are  now,  on  board  the  Emerence  once  more,  with  weil- 
replenished  stores,  waiting  for  the  **  fair  wind."  which  again  stands  adjourned 
until  *' to-morrow." 

Friday,  Anguit  21,  1857.  ) 

In  the  Gulp  of  St.  La. whence.  J 

lo  Triumphe/  The  wind  hauled  round  into  the  south-east  last  evening,  and 
at  six  o'clock  we  set  out  for  Quebec  once  more.  It  was  a  soft,  balmy,  starlit 
night.  We  have  had  the  gentlest  sort  of  breezes  thus  far,  with  a  nearly  calm 
sea,  a  bright,  cloudless  sky,  and  faultless  summer  weather.  The  Gulf  narrows, 
and  we  have  on  our  right  the  north  and  on  our  left  the  south  coasts.  Tliere 
are  no  wonders  of  the  deep  to  record. 

So  I  turn  to  the  political  condition  of  the  regions  we  have  just  visited. 
When  the  French  grasped  the  northern  portions  of  this  continent,  and  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  here  of  a  new  France,  the  King  granted  to  favorites 
and  others,  imaionse  tracts,  with  feudal  privileges.  The  tenure  will  be  best 
understood,  by  regarding  the  grantee  as  a  Patroon,  and  his  territories  as  a 
Manor,  like  those  which  once  existed  in  Colonial  New  York.  In  Canada, 
successive  Provincial  legislation,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  has  modified 
these  ^' Seigneuries, "  so  that,  in  that  region,  they  have  now  little  more  than 
a  nominal  existence.  But  the  '*  Seigneuries"  of  Labrador  and  Anticosti  still 
remain.  Those  countries  being  not  only  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  there  being 
no  desire  anywhere  to  colonize  them,  because  they  are  so  inhospitable  and 
barren,  the  *'  Seigneury  "  is  at  present  valuable,  only,  for  the  chase  and  the 
fisheries,  and  it  might  be  made  so  for  mines,  forests,  and  minerals.  The 
*'  Seigneurs'^  (successors  to  the  old  grantees)  are  understood  to  live  at  Quebec. 
They  rent  or  assign  all  their  privileges  to  assignees  for  terms  of  years  at  fixed 
rates.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  the  assignee  of  Labrador.  Mr.  Corbet 
is  the  assignee  of  Anticosti.  He  pays  $500  a  year  for  the  whole  enjoyment  of 
that  domain,  120  miles  long,  by  20  broad;  and  he  reimburses  himself  out  of 
the  fisheries,  chiefly  of  salmon  and  seal,  and  the  chase,  principally  of  bears* 
sable,  martens,  foxes,  etc.  There  is  no  government  there  j  but  for  political 
purposes,  the  territory  of  Labrador  is  held  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  while  Anticosti  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  Canada. 

Every  tiling  I  have  seen  has  tended  to  satisfy  me  that  Lower,  or  French 
Canada,  has  remained  almost  unchanged,  in  its  social  state,  since  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  France  in  1700.  The  style  of  architecture  seems  nearly- unchanged. 
The  language  universally  spoken  is  French.  The  religion  is,  almost  univer- 
sally, Roman  Catholic.  And  this  religion  is  held  just  as  it  was  held  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Go  into  any  dwelling,  and  you  find  the  walls  covered  with  cheap 
engravings,  which  illustnite  all  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
—  all  kinds  of  traditions,  however  groundless,  all  kinds  of  miracles,  however 
absurd.  But  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  deny  that  the  people  are  sincere 
and  devout.  Our  captain  says  his  prayei*s  night  and  morning  in  private,  if 
privacy  can  be  procured  in  the  hold  of  a  schooner  like  this,  and  on  Sundays 
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he  oelebrafces  the  serrioe  with  bis  men,  round  the  hdm.  Thej  obeorre  the 
laws  of  the  Charch  ss  to  fast  and  feast  days.  In  the  house  at  Anticoeti  *-too 
sniaiL  it  woald  seem,  for  the  namerous  Camily  gathered  under  its  roof  —  yet 
one  room  is  fitted  ap  with  an  altar,  statoes  or  images,  lights,  and  othemriae, 
as  a  cbapcl. 

And  now  to  turn  from  these  grare  subjects  to  leaer  things,  and  to  speak  of 
ourselTes,  our  habits^  diet,  etc.,  on  this  strange  excursion.  This  is  tlie  Slat 
day  of  our  Toyage.  Long  since,  I  adopted  Chancellor  Kent's  philosophy, 
namely,  that  a  good  Christian  wants,  every  day,  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shflling. 
Life  here  is  conserratiTe  of  the  shillings,  but  rather  adTerse  to  the-  Unen  part- 
of  the  creed.  We  eke  out  our  dean  clothes,  as  well  as  we  can.  Our  aiq[>arel 
may^be  described  thus:  The  lady  Toyager  appears  daily  in  a  red  worsted 
hunting-dress,  Tery .graceful,  with  a  straw  flat,  if  the  weather  permits;  if  it 
be  cold  or  wet,  the  red  cap,  or  a  white  worsted  hood.  When  the  nights  and 
mornings  ore  very  cold,  the  sailor's  pea-jacket  is  donned.  As  for  F.  and 
myself,  we  habitually  draw  orer  our  ordinary  clothing  a  pair  of  gray 'trousers, 
a  blue  flannel  shirt,  and  a  pea-jacket  of  the  thickest  cloth,  which  completes 
our  costume,  if  you  add  the  sulor*s  small  cloth  Qsp,  which  can't  be  blown 
airay,  because  fsstened  under  the  chin.  On  deck  we  resemble,  as  I  fhney,* 
**  Captain  Kidd,  as  he  sailed,  as  be  sailed;  **  and  on  shorp  we  might  be  taken, 
at  Anticosti,  for  twin-brothers,  or  father  and  son  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Of  our  living  we  can  speak  most  approringly.  It  devolres  on  me  in  the 
morning  to  call  John  Smith,  our  servant,  from  his  bunk  in  the  hold.  This  I 
generally  do  about  half-past  six.  Our  breakfast  Tsries  from  ham  and  eggs, 
or  fried  pork  and  pancakes,  to  mackerel,  cod,  trout  or  salmon,  fresh  or  salted; 
and  our  dinner  from  chicken,  boiled  ix>rk  and  cabbage,  or  cauliflower,  to  any 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  sea,  to  which  we  always  add  pea-soup.  At  Mingan  we 
obtained  some  rhubarb,  of  which  John  fabricated  several  large  pies ;  and  the 
good  Mountain  Indians  brought  in  a  large  quantity  of  cranlj^erries,  which  we 
have  caused  to  be  preserved,  and  which  grace  our  tea  and  dinner  tables.  We 
do  not  trim  the  midnight  lamp,  but  having  replenished  our  can  with  abund- 
ance of  seal-oil  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  we  leave  the  lamp  to  bum  all  night. 
We  read  during  the  day,  bot  having  about  read  out  all  our  stock,  we  have 
taken  latterly  to  three-hand  whist  in  the  evening. 

Saturday,  AuguH  22,  1857,   10  A,  M. 

No  one  is  more  truly  a  waiter  on  Providence  than  the  traveler,  who  de- 
pends on  sails  to  be  filled  by  favoring  breezes.  Ten  watches  of  the  day  and 
night  have  passed  since  we  left  Anticosti,  and  yet  we  are  only  seventy  miles 
nearer  our  port.  But  we  have  summer  skies  and  a  gentle  summer  sea.  Not  a 
craft  of  any  kind  or  size  has  darkened  our  horizon.  It  is  to  us  as  if  the  human 
world  beyond  it  was  not.  The  sea-birds  have  circled  our  masts,  crying  for 
crumbs  from  our  table,  as  it  has  been  bountifully  spread  a  half  dozen  times  on 
deck,  either  in  the  sunshine,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  canvas.  The  whale  has 
blown  his  loudest  note  on  his  bugle,  in  distances  so  remote  that  the  eye  could 
not  detect  him,  though  so  well  directed  by  the  ear;  and  again  he  has  rolled 
lazily  by  the  vessel's  side,  exposing  his  vast  proportions,  as  if  this  in<)st  just 
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Loi^  of  ours  was  not  already  filled  with  oily  narrations  of  the  hydraulic  exhibi- 
tions of  his  race.  Then  the  nights.  There  has  been  no  moon.  But  the  stars 
have  spangled  the  sky,  from  the  zenith  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge  —  hun- 
dreds of  ambitious  light-houses  offering  their  services  oificiously  to  mariners 
who  lay  becalmed,  and,  therefore,  could  not  lose  their  way.  And  the  aurora, 
emulous,  has  made  a  dozen  milky  ways,  in  all  fantastic  forms,  and  gilded  their 
verges  with  pink  and  gold,  borrowed  from  the  richest  sunsets.  The  sea  itself 
has  been  luminous,  as  its  surface  was  broken  by  the  prow,  and  rolled  off  waves 
of  phosphorescent  light,  so  brilliant  as  to  discover  the  doings  of  the  inhabitants 
who  dwell  in  its  dark  chambers. 

And  now  all  this  is  passed.  The  east  wind  we  have  impatiently  sighed  for 
has  come  at  last,  and  it  has  brought,  as  usual,  in  its  train  fogs,  clouds,  and 
eold  rains.  But  these  are  attended  by  their  compensations.  The  Seven  Islands 
arc  passing  behind  us,  and  we  are  trying,  not  without  hope,  to  reach  the  Point 
de  Monts,  and  leaving  the  Gulf,  to  enter  the  channel  of  the  river,  before  the 
tliird  Sabbath  of  oyr  voyage  dawns  upon  us. 

Dreamy  existence  is  this,  living  at  sea,  in  summer.  Perhaps  my  meditations 
on  the  political  destinies  of  the  region  around  me.  may  be  as  unsubstantial. 
But  r  will,  nevertheless,  confess  and  avow  them. 

I  see  in  British  North  America,  stretching  as  it  docs  across  the  continent, 
from  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  New  Foundland  to  the  Pacific,  and  occupy- 
ing a  considerable  belt  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  traversed  equally  with  the 
United  States  by  the  Lakes,  and  enjoying  the  magnificent  shores  of  the  St. 
Jiawrcnce,  with  its  thousands  of  islands  in  the  river  and  Gulf,  a  region  grand 
enough  for  the  seat  of  a  great  empire.  In  its  wheat-fields,  its  broad  ranges  of 
the  chase  at  the  north,  its  inexhaustible  lumber  lands,  the  most  extensive  now 
remaining  on  the  globe  — its  invaluable  fisheries,  and  its  yet  undisturbed  mineral 
deposits,  I  see  the  elements  of  wealth.  I  find  its  inhabitants  vigorous,  hardy, 
energetic,  perfected  by  the  Protestant  religion  and  British  constitutional  lib- 
erty. I  find  them  jealous  of  the  United  Sfates  and  of  Great  Britain,  as  they 
ouglit  to  be;  and,  therefore,  when  I  look  at  their  extent  and  resources,  I  know 
they  will  neither  be  conquered  by  the  former  nor  permanently  held  by  the  lat- 
ter. They  will  be  independent,  as  they  are  already  self-maintaining.  Hav- 
ing happily  escaped  the  curse  of  slavery,  they  will  never  submit  themselves  to 
the  domination  of  slave-holders,  which  prevails  in,  and  determines  the  char- 
acter of  the  United  States.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  propitiate 
and  secure  the  alliance  of  Canada,  while  it  is  yet  young,  and  incurious  of  its  • 
future.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  which  the  United  States  actually 
pursues  is  spurning  vigorous,  perennial,  and  ever-growing  Canada,*  while 
seeking  to  establish  feeble  States  out  of  decaying  Spanish  provinces. 

RrvER  St.  Lawrence,  off  Point  de  Monts,  ) 
Sunday,  August  23,  1857.  ) 

We  have  run  for  the  last  sixteen  hours  in  a  dense  fog,  which  has  shut  out 
the  land  and  all  things  near  us  at  sea.  When  I  awoke  this  morning,  and 
looked  up  through  the  hatch-way  of  our  cabin,  a  pretty  black-plumaged  bird 
was  sitting  on   the   caboose,  whither  he   had  come  for  an  early  breakfast. 
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After  an  hour  tbo  fog  lifted  ap,  and  showed  ns  thmt  we  were  withia  a  ouIb  of 
the  shore,  in  Trinity  Bay,  and  our  near  approach  was  immediately  vecifled  br 
the  soand  of  the  harking  of  a  dog,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  eohmui 
which  constitntes  the  light-hoose. 

We  have  now  passed  from  the  Galf  into  the  rirer,  although  the  tianiition  is 
not  easily  marked,  the  river  being  not  less  than  thirty  miles  wide.  Bigaa 
multiply  around  us,  to  assure  us  that  we  are  approaching  dviliied  regioBa.  A 
schooner,  a  brig,  and  a  steamship  are  within  sight 

The  steamer  is  the  Ctifd^^  which  passed  us  on  her  inward  trip,  two  weeks 
ago.  She  is  again  on  her  way  td  Scotland.  During  our  passage  to  tUs  point, 
we  stopped  to  fish  an  hour,  and  easily  brought  up  fine  cod  enough  to  supp^ 
the  Auburn  market  for  three  weeks.  It  is  a  day  for  meditation,  so  let  the- 
Log  stop  here. 

Monday,  Amffud  24,  11  iL  Jf. 
St.  Lawudccb  Riteb. 

It  seems  that  we  are  to  be  denied  none  of  the  experiences  of  the  naTigatiOD 
of  this  river.  Last  night  we  went  to  sleep  at  half-past  nine,  sailing  merrily 
before  a  favorable  wind,  which  we  fondly  imagined  might  take  us  into  Que- 
bec, during  the  night  that  is  before  us.  At  half-past  two  I  was  on  deck,  and 
found  that  we  were  encompassed  by  an  impenetrable  fog,  but  going  as  lapidlr 
as  before. 

I  had  hardly  got  snugly  into  my  berth  again,  before  the  captain,  who  was 
at  the  helm,  cried  out,  in  wild  consternation,  for  *'all  hands  on  deck  !** 
Then  there  was  hurrying  backward  and  forward,  and  unintelligible  confusion 
of  orders  about  tlie  sails,  and  shouting,  from  which  we  learned  that  something 
had  happened,  but  the  explanations  were  all  in  French,  and  like  our  ques- 
tions, if  we  had  pat  any,  unintelligible.  After  awhile  all  was  quiet  again,  and 
the  danger  manifestly  passed. 

This  morning  we  learned  that  our  schooner  ran  into  another  vessel,*  which 
was  lying  at  anchor.  Happily,  tbey  were  separated  without  either  having 
suffered  any  serious  injury.  From  that  time  until  now,  we  have  been  flounder- 
ing along,  without  sight  of  land,  moon,  stars  or  sun,  to  reveal  to  us  wherea- 
bout we  are.  Cannon  being  fired  hourly,  in  our  rear  and  before  us,  which 
we  understand  are  discharged  on  Bic  Island  and  Green  Island,  and  hence  we 
learn  we  are  between  the  two  islands.  We  sound  our  way  every  five  minutes 
by  the  lead,  aud,  so  far,  keep  off  the  shoals,  which  stretch  along  cither  coast. 
These  fogs  arc  inseparable  accompaniments  of  easterly  winds  on  the  Gulf  and  on 
tlie  river,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Since  we  cannot  make  ourselves  useful  in  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, what  can  we  do  better  tban  set  down  in  the  Log,  for  the  instruction 
of  future  adventurers,  the  mysteries  of  fishing  in  these  northern  waters. 

Imprimis,  of  cod-fishing.  —  The  cod  feed  on  banks  found  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  in  waters  forty  to  eighty  feet  deep.  They  keep  close  to  tlie  bot- 
tom. In  order  to  take  them  the  vessel  is  brought  to,  or  moved  slowly  along 
the  bank,  and  lines  thrown  from  either  side  of  the  boat,  baited  with  pork  or 
fish,  or  any  edible  tiling.     The  cod  is  a  coarse   clumsy  fellow,  and  utterly  un- 
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suspecting.  Generally,  they  grasp  the  bait,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
whither  it  is  carried  by  a  iieavy  lead.  He  hangs  himself  honestly  on  the  great 
unconcealed  hook,  and  if  you  have  strength  enough  you  arc  reasonably  sure  to 
draw  him  on  board.  We  have  taken  them  of  weights  varying  from  five  to 
twenty-five  pounds,  each. 

Next,  of  the  mackerel  fishing  —  they  are  taken  with  a  small  hook,  and  more 
delicate  line.  But  they  are  capricious  in  their  choice  of  location.  Within 
some  years  past,  the  Americans  have  discovered  a  new,  and  it  is  now  the  only 
successful  method  of  taking  them.  They  buy  up  a  number  of  boxes  of  herring 
or  other  coarse  animal  food.  They  grind  it  on  board  the  vessel  with  a  small 
mill  like  a  coffee-mill.  They  resort  to  the  banks  and  throw  overboard.  After 
a  few  hours  the  mackerel  swarm  around  the  vessel  and  blacken  the  sea.  Then 
the 'fisherman  throws  out  his  hooks,  or  as  is  now  more  commonly  the  case, 
stretches  his  seine  and  brings  up  at  a  haul  whole  barrels  of  fish,  and  this  he 
continues  until  his  vessel  is  full.  It  may  be  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  two  months, 
but  he  is  generally  sure  of  a  rich  freight,  if  he  only  has  patience. 

Of  trout  and  salmon  —  these  are  taken  in  the  river-mouths  with  fly -bait — 
that  is,  artificial  files.  This  is  the  sportsmen^s  way.  It  requires  skill,  patience, 
and  assiduity.  But  in  the  season  when  the  salmon  are  ascending  the  rivers, 
nets  are  set  for  them,  and  they  are  token  in  that  way  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, but  by  no  means  as  plentifully  as  cod  and  mackerel. 

Of  lobsters  and  whales  —  are  not  the  very  diverse  forms  of  the  art  applicable 
to  these  two  tribes,  sufiiciently  set  forth  in  the  previous  entries  of  this  verita- 
ble Log?     Ohe  (therefore)  jam  satis, 

Tuesday^  August  25,  1857. 

Soon  after  I  closed  my  notes  yesterday,  we  found  the  fog  so  dense  that  it  was 
unsafe  to  proceed.  We  anchored  and,  after  a  little,  the  curtain  around  us  lifted 
itself  up,  and  disclosed  faint  views  of  schooners  and  ships  that  had  taken  the 
same  precaution.  Toward  dark  the  fog  was  dispersed  by  a  strong  northerly 
wind.  We  weighed  anchor,  and  made  our  way  through  the  night,  until  hav- 
ing passed  Tadoussac  and  Cacouna,  we  were  arrested  this  morning  by  counter 
currents  and  winds. 

A  fine,  large  ship  came  alongside  and  hailed  us,  and  also  came  to  anchor. 
We  displayed  our  fiag.  Her  captain  came  on  board,  William  Fleetwood,  of 
the  ship  Charles  Tottleoi  Gottenburg,  Sweden.  He  spoke  English  very  well, 
his  Canadian  pilot,  French,  liis  crew,  fourteen  in  all,  only  Swedish.  We  found 
him  very  gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  and  inasmuch  as  his  vessel  was  evidently 
a  better  sailer  than  ours,  we  gave  him  our  mail.  We  suppose  he  will  expedite 
our  letters  a  day  or  two.  He  took  us  all  in  his  ship's  boat,  and  with  four  oars 
landed  us  on  the  Brandy  Pots,  a  group  of  small  islands,  where  we  all  spent 
the  morning  in  rambling  through  the  woods  and  over  the  rocks,  getting  curi- 
osities, vegetable  and  mineral.  At  twelve  we  repaired  with  him  to  his  ship 
and  dined  there.  He  gave  us  Croton  water,  which,  though  taken  aboard  at 
New  York  three  weeks  ago,  had  been  so  well  preserved  by  the  new  process  of 
prepared  casks,  that  it  was  sweeter  than  that  we  took  on  board  last  week. 

And  now  the  tide  being  turned,  we  are  both  alike  on  our  way  toward  Que- 
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bee.     It  has  been  on  inddent  of  macii  interest  to  thus  maka 

with  aa  intelligent  gentleman  from  Sweden,  in  this  r^on,  so  far  awajr  from 

our  own  land,  and  from  his.     We  repaid  his  kindness  with  soma  porter  and 

dstu  and  lolisters,  which  he  was  rerr  gratefnl  for.    We  are  now  passing  La 

Riviere  da  Loup,  and  hope  to-morrow  some  time  to  cast  oar  anchor  fioaHj  at 

Quebec. 

Wtiimiai^^  Amput  M^  1887. 

When  we  have  the  wind  faTorable  we  can  oTcrcome  the  downward  tide. 
When  the  tide  runs  up,  we  can  beat  against  tlie  head-winds.  Bat  wo  caaaoa 
overpower  both  adverae  winds  and  tides.  Last  night  at  eighty  wo  aaboittod, 
and  anchored  below  Eamourasca.  The  tide  set  upwards  this  moraiag^  aad 
we  have  ever  since  lieen  buffeting  the  stormy  foath-westem  gale,  ontU  now 
(ten  o'clock).  The  tide  failing  us  here,  we  have  anchored  jost  below  Point 
Quelle,  distant  some  eighty  miles  from  Quebec.  In  truth  I  am  not  aony.  Oar 
pilot  (the  best  seaman  on  board)  is  disabled  bj  a  lame  leg,  and  it  is  not  pleas* 
ant  to  see  such  a  craft  as  this  managed  by  only  two  men.  One  thinks  that  la 
a  gale  there  might  be  an  accident  of  some  kind. 

Yesterday  our  captain  saw  as  deliver  our  letters  to  the  captain  of  the  Swede; 
and  heard  her  pilot  exult  in  the  prospect  of  anticipating  as  at  Qaebee.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Couillard  de  Beaumont,  captain  of  the  little  Emsrmict^  has  dofoted 
himself  resolutely  to  beat  the  Swede,  and  has  actually  left  her  seven  or  eight  ndlea 
behind.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  Lower  Canada.  Tiie  long  street  of 
farm-houses,  thickening  up  at  dbtances  of  seven  or  eight  miles  into  viUagea. 
with  a  huge  church  in  each,  meets  our  sight  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and 
we  seem  to  recognize  localities  and  land-marks  as  easily  as  we  could  on  the 
Hudson  river. 

How  the  schooner  knocks  and  rolls  about  in  the  troughs  of  this  disturbed 
sea.  The  anchor  may  hold  her  fast,  but  the  winds  will  not  let  the  waves 
tamely  submit. 

RivEK  St.  Lawreitcb,  off  St.  Roquo,  ) 
Auffmt  27,  1857.  f 

Is  the  canon**  'gainst  self-murder  "  fixed,  immutable?  If  not,  what  are  the 
excepted  cases?  Are  bad  winds  and  adverse  currents  excepted?  Is  a  contin* 
nation  of  them  that  prevents  your  advancing  ten  miles  a  day  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  bad  enougli?  These  are  the  questions  we  are  propounding  to  each  other, 
and  they  sufficiently  indicate  the  desporntion  of  our  case.  Here  we  are,  staid 
by  the  wind's  agency  sixty-three  miles  from  Quebec.  WecouUl  leave  the  ship 
but  could  not  take  with  us  our  baggage  and  stores,  and  the  furniture  which 
we  borrowed;  and  we  can't  leave  Quebec  (even  if  we  get  there),  until  the 
vessel  shall  come  to  us. 

We  have,  tliree  days  ago,  sent  half  a  dozen  packages  containing  regular  en- 
tries in  our  journal,  by  a  vessel  that  was  to  anticipate  our  arrival  at  Quebec,  to 
be  forwarded  thence  bv  mail  immediately.     That  vessel  is  vet  behind  us^    We 

•  •  • 

close  the  remaininpr  packages  to  send  from  the  post-office  at  St.  Roque.    We 
feel  confident  that  we  shall  be  at  home  within  about  a  week. 
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The  Yoyagcrs  on  the  Btnereiice,  amid  the  fogs  and  storms  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  remote  from  all  mails  and  telegraphs,  were  for  a  month  in 
happy  ignorance  of  great  disastera  that  were  startling  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  On  their  arrival  at  Quebec,  at  the  close  of  August, 
they  learned  of  the  gigantic  proportions  which  the  East  Indian  mu- 
tiny had  assumed;  of  the  horrible  massacres  by  Nana  Saliib;  the  fall  of 
Cawnpore;  the  march  of  Havelock  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow;  and  the 
anxiety  and  grief  that  were  pervading  nearly  every  household  in  the 
British  Empire.  And  when  they  crossed  the  border,  on  their  way 
home,  and  entered  the  State  of  New  York,  they  found  that  the  com- 
mercial revulsion,  which  financiers  had  been  dreading,  was  spreading 
alarm  throughout  the  Union.  Stocks  and  bonds  were  rapidly  falling 
in  Wall  street;  notes  of  sound  and  long-established  houses  were  going 
to  protest;  i-ates  of  interest  mounting  to  fabulous  figures;  the  banks, 
contracting  their  loans  to  save  themselves,  were  only  increasing  the 
storm  which  they  were  vainly  hoping  to  ride  out  in  safety.  Then 
came  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and.  Trust  Company,  followed,  in 
quick  succession,  by  the  suspension  or  failure  of  mercantile  houses, 
railway  and  insurance,  and  banking  companies.  Factories  closed  their 
doors  and  workingraen  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  General  dis- 
tress prevailed.  More  than  five  thousand  failures  were  reported. 
Every  form  of  commercial  enterprise  appeared  to  be  struck  with 
paralysis,  and  capital,  needed  by  everybody,  seemed  to  be  annihilated. 
Everybody  wanted  to  borrow,  at  whatever  enormous  rate  of  usury. 
Nobody  seemed  able  to  lend,  at  any  rate  whatever.  Finally  the  crash 
culminated,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  when  all  the 
banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  surrounded  by  an  excited  and  surg-  f  <> 
ing  crowd,  suddenly  announced  that  they  had  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments. The  telegraph  spread  the  news  throughout  the  country,  and 
almost  immediately  brought  back  intelligence  that  the  banks  in  the 
other  cities  were  following  their  example. 

Then  came  a  lull  in  the  excitement.  Men  were  foreboding  fresh  and 
worse  disasters,  and  anxiously  asking  each  other  '*  what  next  ?"  But 
the  worst  had  happened.  When  all  the  banks  in  the  country  had  sus- 
pended specie  payment,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  gold  in  pay- 
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menc  of  debts,  the  business  commanitT  soon  discofered  thftt  ther 
could  get  oD,  tolerably  well,  without  it.  Pbper  currency  took  its 
place,  and,  though  useless  for  foreign  trade,  it  served  well  enough  for 
domestic  business.  Creditors  uo  longer  commenced  a ''run ''upon 
the  banks,  since  these  could  always  proffer  their  notes;  and  **  pimuaes 
to  pay^  took  the  place  of  payment  The  fall  and  winter  were  maiked 
by  a  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  general  prostration  of  bnsinen  in* 
terests.  Nevertheless,  confidence  Ix^n  to  gradually  return,  and  af- 
fairs to  slowly  improve.  The  merchants  and  corporations  that  had 
succumbed  to  the  panic  wound  up  their  affairs  by  going  into  liqoida^ 
tion  and  dissolution,  or,  if  especially  strong  and  fortunate,  by  mak-* 
ing  arrangements  with  creditors  to  resume. 

Seward  spent  a  part  of  the  month  in  a  western  trip,  to  endeavor  to 
secure  some  outstanding  debts.  As  he  told  a  friend,  ''My  riehet 
have  not  all  taken  to  themselves  wings,  but  most  of  them  are  '  fledg- 
ing out^  preparatory  to  flight.^ 

He  wrote  to  his  son: 

AuBURH,  Oetobir  86,  1857. 

The  failare  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  of  business  bouses,  stops  the  receipt 
of  money  that  I  had  set  apart  for  my  payments,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
I  went  to  New  'York  week  before  Ust,  and  last  week  to  Chicago,  to  do  what 
I  could  to  secure  these  debts.  Meantime,*  ordinary  income  comes  in  slow, 
while  bills  of  mechanics,  and  protests  of  notes  come  in  fast  I  am  taking  in 
sail,  and  paying  out  ballast,  slowly,  but  I  guess  faster  tlian  most  of  my  neigh* 
bors.     I  got  home  on  Saturday  night  at  three  o'clock,  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Blair's  letter  is  so  generous  and  affectionate,  that  I  cannot  deny  you 
and  Anna  the  pleasure  of  reading  it.     I  have  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  '*Log.? 

SiLYEB  Spriko,  Octobers, 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  us,  on  your  voyage  of 
discovery.  It  required  something  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  Columbus,  to  adven- 
ture in  an  open  caraval,  in  search  of  Labrador.  I  have  not  heard  of  your  return, 
but  doubt  not  it  has  been  safely  accomplished,  else  I  should  have  heard  of 
outfits  of  search  for  Senator  Seward,  his  son  and  fair  daughter,  fraught  with 
much  more  interest  than  ever  attended  those  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  I  think 
I  should  have  been  tempted  myself,  to  beat  up  recruits  for  such  a  service; 
and  my  son,  Frank,  who  writes  me  that  he  felt  very  much  honored  in  the 
mistake  which  the  newspapers  made  by  giving  him  a  p  lace  in  your  northern  tour 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  enlisted  for  the  voyage.  I  should  be  glad,  however, 
to  have  some  particulars  of  your  homeward  progress ;  how  your  son  and  his 
sweet  wife  stood  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  whether  you 
and  they  realized  the  alteration  in  health  which  was  the  object  of  your  ardu- 
ous butletings  on  the  bay.  For  the  two  young  people  whose  welfare  so  much 
engrosses  you,  I  formed  an  affection  as  strong  as  that  of  kindred.  I  saw  in 
them  so  much  of  sympathy  for  myself;  such  willingness  to  render  kind  offices: 
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aod  snch  readiness  to  prefer  my  convenience  to  their  own,  that  I  must  have 
had  a  heait  of  stone  to  be  insensible  of  their  jo^oodnesa.  Pray  present  us  nf- 
feccionately  to  them.  Tell  them  they  will  ever  have  a  warm  place  in  the  bosom 
of  ^Irs.  Blair,  as  well  as  my  own. 

A  word  about  politics  —  pray  democratize  our  party,  as  far  as  you  can.  I 
mean  in  the  genuine,  original  sense  of  the  word.  Those  who  use  tlie  word  to 
cover  counterfeits  have  left  the  whole  region  of  pure  popular  principle  to  the 
Kepablicans.  They,  the  pseudo-Democrats ,  are  the  creatures  of  the  slave  oli- 
garchy. They  carry  the  elections  by  force  and  fraud,  by  the  bayonets  of  a 
standing  army.  They  supply  the  means  of  corruption  through  banks,  and 
every  species  of  monopoly.  They  call  in  the  judiciary  to  overthrow  the  laws 
and  Constitution,  and  intrench  'their  crimes  behind  the  Bench,  and  make  it  a 
sanctuary.  Bring  your  Whigs  to  overturn  this  perversion  of  our  institutions, 
made  through  the  vile  and  sordid  intrigues  of  Southern  politicians  with 
Northern  '*  dough- faces,  *'  and  you  will  establish  a  Republican  party,  North  and 
South,  on  solid  ground,  that  no  earthquake  can  shake. 

Have  you  seen  Weston*s  paper  —  the  RepMie  ?  it  is  edited  with  great  abil- 
ity, and  you  will  find  it  prompt  to  assist  you  in  the  great  work  of  establishing 
a  party.  He  is  cautious  and  practical,  and  will  be  advised  by  you  in  all  he 
does.  But  the  tempest  in  money  matters,  which  came  in  with  the  Repxiblic^s 
birth,  has  almost  swept  it  away. 

Your  friend,  truly, 

F.  P.  BLAIR. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kansas  struggle  had  reached  a  new  phase.  Gover- 
nor Walker,  on  reaching  his  post,  announced  his  intention  to  deal  im- 
partially with  all  citizens;  to  discountenance  frauds  and  violence;  and 
have  all  elections  conducted  with  fairness,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 
Accepting  his  assurance,  the  "Free  State"  men  came  out  and  voted, 
at  the  October  election.  Oangs  of  invaders  came  over  from  Missouri, 
as  before,  and  many  gross  frauds  and  indignities  were  perpetrated  by 
them,  but  they  were  no  longer  allowed  full  control  of  the  polls.  Con- 
sequently,  when  the  returns  came  in,  and  were  fairly  counted,  they 
showed  a  decided  preponderance  for  the  "  Free  State  "  men.  They  had 
elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  by  nearly  4,000  majority,  and  a  new 
Legislature  was  chosen,  containing  36  "I'ree  State"  to  16  pro-slavery 
men.     This  result,  however,  instead  of  discouraging  the  pro-slavery 

0 

men,  seemed  to  nerve  them  to  more  desperate  measures.  Their  Con- 
vention reassembled  at  Lecompton,  and  formed  a  Constitution  recog- 
nizing and  establishing  slavery.  Then  they  made  a  pretense  of  submit- 
ting it  to  the  people  at  an  election  to  be  held  in  December,  but  took 
care  to  allow  no  votes  adverse  to  it.  They  provided  that  the  only 
forms  of  ballots,  to  be  allowed  or  counted,  should  be  "for  the  Consti- 
tution mih  slavery,"  or  "for  the  Constitution  without  slavery,"  —  so 
that,  whichever  might  have  the  majority,  the.  Constitution  would  be 
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adopted,  and,  once  adopted,  slftTerr  woald  be  estftbliihed,— oiioe  the 
**  without  skiTerr''  ballots,  however  they  might  eaqaress  the  prefafence 
of  the  voter,  could  not  chauge  the  character  of  the  docnment.  Sooh 
was  the  ingenious  scheme  to  force  the  V  Lecompton  Constitution  ** 
npon  a  Territory  which  hud  just  avowed  itself  opposed  to  slaTery! 
Another  genial  letter  from  Mr.  Blair  said: 

SiiiTm  Snum,  Jfuwiir  1. 

We  have  just  enjoyed  a  qaiet  fireside  family  reading  of  year  ^^Lf^.  **  I  woold 
call  it  a  **rafi»'*  ini^ead,  if  I  did  not  beliere  every  word  of  it,  even  8wallorwin|^ 
the  big  whale  itself.  And  now,  I  cannot  bnt  midce  yon  my  aeknowledgnssnla 
as  the  very  best  traTsling  companion  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fbrtmie 
to  hare  fallen  in  with;  for  not  only  did  you  make  our  pleasure  excnnloB  to 
the  great  Falls,  and  thence  through  Canada,  and  its  flourishing  towns,  oar 
Thousand  Island  sports,  our  picnics  and  dinner  repasts,  our  visits  to  the  his- 
torical cities,  doubly  interesting  by  the  easy  access  you  gave  to  all  that  waa 
worthy  of  a  traTeler's  curiosity ;  but  you  have  taken  on  yoprwlf  all  the  Ivoable, 
danger,  exposure,  and  expense  of  the  srduous,  tedious,  hard  psrt  of  the  explo- 
ration, and  given  it  to  us  stripped  of  all  its  hardships,  and  retaining  all  the 
Tividness  of  every  enjoyable  scene,  to  gratify  us,  in  a  secure  retreat  whence 
we  see  your  deep  and  dark  waters;  hear  your  howling  winds,  and  creaking 
masts,  and  surging  billows;  draw  up  your  heavy  cod-fish;  breakfsst  on 
your  rich  salmon  and  mackerel;  dine  on  your  pea-soup,  your  pork  and 
beans,  and  rhubarb  pies;  and  all  of  this  without  fear  and  trembling,  without 
getting  seasick,  wet,  pierced  to  the  marrow  in  cold  fogs,  without  being  driven 
almost  to  the  desperation  of  **  throwing  off  this  mortal  coil,**  or  the  necessity 
of  superintending  the  cooking  of  those  savory  dishes,  which  were  indispensable 
to  save  you  the  trouble  of  flying  to  this  last  resource  against  all  your  troubles. 

What  a  contrast  you  present  to  that  traveler  in  the  spelling-book,  who.  see- 
ing a  bear  about  to  make  a  prey  of  his  companion,  climbed  a  tree  to  save  him- 
self, and  left  his  comrade  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  wet  muzzle  of  the  monster, 
whining  his  whispers  into  his  ear.  You,  on  the  contrary,  were  kind  enough 
to  us,  to  go  and  meet  the  bear;  and  you  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  lessons. 
while  you  incurred  the  danger.  « 

When  your  election  is  over,  pray  write  me  what  its  results  prognosticate. 

I  have  my  fears  of  apathy  on  our  side,  and  activity  on  the  other.     If  we  have 

had   bad    fortune,  tell   me   how  it  is  to  be  mended.      They  say  liere    tliat 

**Buck''  will  disavow,    and   remove   Walker.      Stanton   is  here   to   frame 

apologies. 

Your  friend, 

F.  P.  BLAIR. 

The  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  election  was  well  founded. 
Seward,  writing  to  his  sou,  said: 

Auburn.  I^atember  5,  1857. 

These  debt  and  credit  affairs  are  an  inheritance,  for  our  lives.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  narrow-minded  persons  come  to  regard  dexterity  in  them  as  the 
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business  of  life.  Mv  own  labors,  in  this  wav,  this  year,  arc  not  attended  bv 
results  calculated  to  flatter  my  vanity  as  a  tinancier.  I  have  paid  my  way  ouc 
of  two  banks,  the  Commercial,  and  Cayuga,  and  practically  ouc  of  the  third 
and  last,  the  Bank  of  Auburn;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  strange  derangement  of 
the  times  operating  on  the  dealings  of  others  with  me.  I  am  more  deeply  in 
debt  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  with  property  considerably 
augmented  in  amount  and  value,  I  am  unable,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  to 
pay,  on  demand,  the  accounts  I  owe.  Happily,  things  must  grow  better,  being 
now  at  the  worst. 

The  election  is  given  up  here  this  morning.  Last  year,  the  rural  districts 
dragged  the  opposition,  in  the  cities,  out  of  the  defeat  they  have  persistently 
brought  upon  themselves  by  their  absurd  divisions.  This  year  we  have  just 
failed  to  do  it.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  bow  bent  to  its  cxtremest  tension, 
forever.  Mayhap  the  instruction  may  be  worth  the  cost.  Our  majority  in 
this  county  is  about  2,400;  and  we  have  saved  the  city  ''as  through  fire." 
Our  foreign  voters  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  us,  drawn  off  by  unwise  nom- 
inations. The  Catholic  priest  broke  the  mutiny  by  a  judicious  address  to  them 
on  Sunday,  without  any  concert  with  us;  and  I  was  thus  able  to  get  a  kind 
hearing  from  them  on  Monday  night.  The  loss  is  here  of  Republican  native 
voters,  carrieil  away  by  business  or  duty;  or  rather  consists  of  that  class 
habitually  absent,  who  can  only  be  brought  in  on  great  occasions. 

Throughout  the  N'orthem  States  the  elections  showed  an  apparent 
decrease  of  Republican  strength.  It  was  partly  the  effect  of  apathy 
and  "hard  times;''  partly  the  natural  reaction  after  the  greater 
presidential  contest  of  the  year  before.  The  Republicans  still  carried 
their  New  England  and  North- Western  States,  but  by  reduced  ma- 
jorities; and  so  re-elected  Governors  Chase  in  Ohio,  Randall  in  Wis- 
consin, and  Lowe  in  Iowa.  But  they  lost  New  York,  where  the  ij,ow 
decaying  '•  American  "  party  turned  the  bulk  of  its  voters  over  to  the 
Democrats,  enabling  them  to  carry  the  State. 

On  his  way  to  Washington,  this  winter,  Seward  met  the  rumors  of 
coming  trouble  among  the  Democrats.  It  was  said  that  President 
Buchanan  would,  in  his  message,  uphold  and  defend  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  and  the  action  of  the  pro-slavery  men  who  made  it  — 
that  Walker  would  fall  into  disfavor  because  he  had  tried  to  have  the 
Territorial  elections  fairlv  held,  and  their  votes  fairlv  counted  — and 
lastly,  that  Douglas  would  break  with  the  Administration,'  because  of 
the  Lecompton  Constitution,  since  it  had  not  been  fairly  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote. 


AT    WASHIXGTOX    AOilK, 
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A      Wuhingloa    A^in.     RuTnon  af    Uiscords.     Cmicomi    lad    Commiireei.     Hunlio. 
Foot.     A  Dtugblcr'i  Binbdaj.       Douglas  Breaks  iriib  Ibe  Admiiilslntioa.      A  Vir- 
i;iDiin  Visii.     Lord  K»piBr.     Sartiges.     loddcnU  of  SUrttr.     Aoothfr  Year.     "  Fill-  - 
buileriDg  Eipcditions."     Tbe  Troopi  at  Salt  Lake.     The  Monooiu.     Tlie  DebaM  nrtr 
"  Lceompton." 

TliiB  ia  Fridaj  morning,  and  the  jilaCe  is  our  owu  house.  WuhingtoD.  Some 
remains  of  ink,  thick  and  binck.  are  in  the  iDkEtand,  and  this  is  the  odIj 
thing  in  the  house  thut  wears  the  form  of  note-pn|)er. 

Coming  to  my  own  quiet  home,  and  hurried  with  its  preparations  for  the 
winter.  I  have  seen  nobody  who  knows  anj  thing  new.  Doubtless  the  Demo- 
crats were  greatly  agitated  by  the  fear  ot  an  immediate  explosion;  doubtless 
they  have  recovered  considerably  fn>m  their  fri<;ht ;  and  doubtless,  because  the 
danger  s«ins  to  be  more  remote  now,  than  in  the  hour  of  panic,  they  will 
cnme  to  think  th.it  it  may  perhB|ig  be  aroided  altogether.  For  all  that,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  not  safe,  and  they  will  break  dowi,  sooner  or  later,  in  crossing 
the  Kansas  bridge. 

Dtttmber  5. 

The  accustomed  signs  of  aniuter  in  Washiagtoo  are  around  me.  The  bread 
wagon  and  the  ice  cart  halt  under  my  windows  at  their  proper  hours,  and  "car- 
riage company  "  are  prompt  to  their  time.  Idleness  is  written  in  the  motion 
of  man  and  beast,  and  poverty  suing  for  alms,  meets  me  at  the  door,  and  sends 
its  petitions  into  my  inmost  retreats. 

I  called  on  Gales  and  Seaton.  and  found  them  quite  crowded  over  toward 
the  Republican  side,  ou  Ihe  Kansas  question.  The  city  is  full  of  speculations 
'  abont  Douglas,  as  to  whether  he  will  bretk  the  AdministrmtioD  putj  down  or 
not.  I  believe  tbe  better  opinion  is  that  he  will  gire  them  a  reprieTe  for  the 
present.  But  in  my  judgment  their  downfall  is  rendered  only  themora  certain 
by  the  delay  of  the  blow  he  meditatea,  and  cannot  be  akved  even  by  bit  for- 
bearance from  striking  altogether. 


The  public  transactions  of  yesterday  were  conducted,  I  suppose,  satisfacto- 
rily to  the  new  Administration.  South  Carolina  is  honored  by  the  choice  of  a 
conservative  Democrat  for  Speaker;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  avowed  aspirant  to  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  is  gratified  with  an  election  of  a  pardsan  of  his 
own  to  the  office  of  Clerk. 

The  Republican  caucus  was  wisely  enough  postponed  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. It  mnlters  little  what  the  Republicans  do  in  that  way,  since  they  can 
only  propose,  but  not  effect  any  achievement  ot  power.  To-morrow  will  begin 
the  attempts  of  the  Administration  to  stifle  the  voice  of  freedom  in  Congress, 
as  its  supporters  are  endeavoring  to  aubjugnte  the  freedom  of  Kansas.  We 
.  shall,  I  trust,  witness  ultimately  the  failure  of  both. 
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December  8. 

I  have  gone  through  the  first  day  of  the  sessioaof  Congress,  and  a  fatiguing 
day  it  was,  without  much  compensation  of  any  kind.  The  Republican  mem- 
bers assembled  in  caucus,  and  nominated  my  candidate,  Hamlin,  for  President, 
with  very  good  grace.  The  Senate  met,  and  it  did  look  well  to  see  the  array 
of  twenty  solid  men  on  the  floor  where  I  Iiad  stood  so  long  alone.  As  I  had 
anticipated,  all  personal  antipathies  and  prejudices  against  our  party  and  its 
members  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  We  met  the  Democrats  as  their  con- 
fessed equals.  Sumner's  case  was  the  only  exception.  Time  will  relieve  that 
case  too.  There  was  no  message,  so  Mr.  Senator  Foot  of  Vermont  amused 
me  by  getting  the  genealogy  of  the  Foot  family  from  the  library,  and  sliowing 
me  that  lie  is  related  to  you  and  Lisette,  and  that  the  mother  of  Henry  Ward 
Bej^her,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  and  all  the  other  Beechers,  was  Rozana  Foot, 
cousin-german  to  Hannah,  your  mother. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  for  the  day,  I  visited  the  new  Chambers. 
That  designed  for  the  House  of  Representatives  is  now  complete.  There  is 
little  difference  between  them  except  in  dimensions.  Both  are  purely  oblong. 
The  uniformity  of  right  lines  is  nowhere  broken  by  any  circular  or  elliptic 
line.  Tlie  effect  in  the  House  is  to  make  the  Chamber  seem  low.  But  the 
great  object  is  to  obtain  a  hall  in  which  debate  could  be  everywhere  heard, 
and  this  end  is  doubtless  gained.  The  finish  of  the  rooms  is  warm  and  rich, 
with  mingled  hues  of  green,  yellow,  red,  and  blue.  Some  object  that  this  is 
fantastic.  They  certainly  would  complain  more  if  the  colors  did  not  lighten 
up  the  dullness  of  the  geometiical  form  of  the  rooms. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  continual  levee  in  our  parlors  until  eleven.     I  have 

slept,  waked,  breakfasted,  written  to  you,  forgetting  all   about   the  pretty 

black  horses.     And  now  for  a  new  day. 

y  December  9, 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  summer  with  its  varying  features  of  sun- 
shine, and  rain,  and  upspringing  fogs.  Politics  are  much  of  the  same  various 
character.  The  President  has  avowed  his  purpose  of  betra3ring  freedom  in 
Kansas.  Douglas,  Stewart,  and  others,  intimate  their  purpose  to  resist,  al- 
though indirectly,  and  on  very  narrow  grounds.  Tlie  friends  of  freedom  sec 
room  for  hope  to  save  it  through  this  division. 

We  had  the  pretty  blacks  before  the  green  carriage,  in  their  shining  harness, 
yesterday,  and  rode  to  the  Capitol  at  an  early  hour.  To-day  the  debate  will 
be  interesting. 

To  his  daughter,  on  her  birthday,  he  wrote: 

December  10. 

I  trust  in  the  kindness  of  Providence,  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  although 
far  distant  from  me ;  and  I  salute  you  and  congratulate  you  on  your  returned 
birthday.  You  are  only  thirteen  yet;  and  I  am  beginning  to  descend,  just  as 
you  are  rising  in  years.  I  sometimes  fear  that  I  may  not  live  to  protect  and 
advise  you,  through  the  perils  of  opening  womanhood;  and,  as  often,  that  you 
may  not  be  spared  to  support  my  tottering  steps,  if  I  should  reach  the  period 
of  old  age,  so  generally,  yet  so  unwisely,  desired.     Under  the  influence  of 
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these  apprehensicmt,  I  might  be  sad;  bat  I  remember  that  on  all  sach  mbjecta^ 
our  wishes  are  by  no  means  to  be  trusted ;  while  our  fears  areas  often  unwise; 
and  that  our  Heavenly  Father  directs  all  events  with  an  affectionate  care  to 
our  safety  and  welfare;  and  I«  therefore,  meet  thera  as  they  oocnr,  with  hope 
and  cheerfulness.  Whether  we  are  to  be  indulged  with  the  yean  of  alleetlonacn 
intercourse,  which  our  hearts  so  fondly  covet,  or  not,  it  will  be  a  solace  to  yoo 
to  know  that,  thus  far,  you  have  realised  all  that  a  loving  father  eoold  ask, 
from  a  youngest  child,  and  only  daughter.  My  blessing  on  yon,  mj  bdovnd 
one,  now  and  forever. 


10. 

What  can  equal  the  caprices  of  politics  f  That  abrupt  severance  of  political 
associations,  which,  eight  years  ago,  divided  us  from  -Webster,  Cbiy,  and  Fill- 
more, and  devolved  on  myself,  almost  alone,  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice  here,  astonished  and  dismayed  me.  The  triumph  of  alaverj 
then  would  have  been  incomplete;  indeed  it  could  not  have  occurred,  but  for 
the  accession  to  it  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  representative  of  the  West,  that 
region  of  the  Union  most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ml  oi 
our  country  from  pollution.  By  that  defection,  he  became  soon,  and  has, 
until  just  now,  continued  (under  the  favor,  or  fear  of  successive  Administra- 
tions) legislative  dictator  here,  intolerant,  yet  irresistible;  since  he  led  a  com- 
bination of  the  whole  South  and  West,  with  a  powerful  Northern  force.  That 
was  his  position  yesterday  morning.  What  mine  was,  and  has  been,  you 
know  —  few  or  none  know  so  well  as  you —  reduced  to  straits^  and  walking  In 
peril  of  fame,  and  even  of  life,  to  be  abandoned,  deserted,  and  betrayed  at  last, 
by  friends  whose  constancy  could  not  endure  such  trials. 

Yesterday  this  same  Douglas,  finding  that  his  principles  could  not  save,  and 
that  mine  nlone  were  enduring,  broke  loose  from  all  that  strong  host  that  he 
had  led  so  long;  and  although  he  did  not,  at  the  first  bound,  reach  my  posi- 
tion, as  an  ally,  yet'  leaped  out  so  far  toward  it,  as  to  gain  a  position  of  neu- 
trality, altogether  unsafe  and  indefensible;  and,  therefore,  but  one  step  short 
of  the  position  I  have  held  so  long  and  unsupported.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
freedom  and  justice.  The  movement  was  made,  without  any  concert  with 
me;  but  you  will  not  be  surprised  that,  at  night,  we  found  ourselves  together; 
and  that  I  have  now  new  courage  derived  from  a  position,  as  strong  now,  as  it 
heretofore  has  been  weak.  Henceforth,  Douglas  is  to  tread  the  thorny  path  I 
have  pursued.  The  Administration  and  Slave-power  are  broken.  The  triumph 
of  freedom  is  not  ouly  assured,  but  near. 

This  morniug  a  committee  meeting  engrosses  me,  after  ten.  I  have  dis- 
patched some  business,  given  some  audiences,  and  now  five  minutes  remain  for 
writing  to  you.     There  is  really  no  time  here. 

Sumner  has  gone  away  for  a  month,  with  a  broken  heart  because  he  cannot 
work.  What  a  sad  thing  !  How  much  fortitude  he  requires  !  Since  Walker, 
Douglas,  and  Stanton  have  been  converted,  at  least  in  part,  we  are  sure  to  hear 
the  gospel  preached  (though  with  adulteration)  to  the  Gentiles.  It  shall  not 
be  my  fault  if  they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  it  in  its  purity ;  and 
when  th^  are  once  reached,  the  faith  will  be  safe. 
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December  11. 

Yesterday  -was  a  quiet  day  in  Congress.  I  dined  at  Dr.  Pyne's,  meeting' 
Webb,  Hodge,  Riggs,  and  others.  I  am  trying  to  study  for  a  speech  on  Kan- 
sas, to  come  off  in  January  perhaps.  But  I  might  as  well  study  in  a  market- 
place. To-morrow  I  am  going  with  my  friend  Jack  Pendleton,  to  spend 
Sunday  at  his  place  i^  Virginia,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  this  city. 

December  14. 

I  am.  again  in  my  arm-chair  here,  after  a  short  visit  at  Culpepper  Court 
House,  in  Virginia  (have  I  got  the  p's  arranged  rightly  in  the  name?).  My 
journey  was  begun  at  five  on  Saturday  morning,  by  boat  to  Alexandria ;  thence 
sixty-five  miles  by  railroad  through  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  and  Prince  William, 
into  Culpepper  county,  where  I  arrived  at  ten  o^clock.  The  first  ten  miles 
was  through  a  country  like  that  around  Mount  Vernon,  worn  out  and  misera- 
ble. Then  a  plain  stretched  away  before  me  almost  unbroken  to  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  It  has  all,  once  or  more,  been  stripped  of  its  forests;  and 
yet  is  now  well  covered  with  woods  of  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.  There  are  no 
towns  along  the  way;  no  bustling  villages;  no  small  farms,  and  neat  little 
farm-houses;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  plain  is  divided  into  farms  or 
plantations  of  500,  1,000,  2,000,  and  even  5,000  acres.  In  the  center  (or 
nearly  so)  of  one  of  these,  is  a  house  of  respectable  dimensions,  but  plainly 
built  of  wood,  with  a  piazza,  a  lawn,  a  lane,  all  corresponding  to  the  first 
class  of  farm-honses  we  used  to  have  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  ray 
boyhood.  Outside  of  this  inclosure,  stand,  in  rectangular  lines,  the  out-houses, 
consisting  of  lodges  for  the  slaves,  bams,  etc.  The  hospitalities  of  the  planters 
are  easy  and  graceful.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  long  debate  about  slavery 
has  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  more  refined  and 
generous  portion  of  the  families  in  Virginia.  The  word  ''slaves''  is  seldom 
used.  They  are  **  servants,"  **  hands."  They  are  treated  with  kindness,  and 
they  appear  clean,  tidy,  and  comfortablei  I  happened  to  fall  in  upon  a  husk- 
ing frolic  on  Mr.  Pendleton's  plantation,  and  it  was  indeed  a  merry  and  noisy 
scene.  My  visit  was  very  pleasant.  Mrs.  Pendleton  is  a  lady  you  would  re- 
spect and  love.  She  is  sad  witli  cares  and  responsibilities,  which  she  has  too 
much  conscientiousness  to  6ast  off.  But  what  time  have  I  to  dilate  on  these 
things  now?    They  must  wait  until  we  have  chance  to  talk. 

December  15 

Yesterday  we  had  a  Republican  senatorial  caucus  over  candidates  for  com- 
mittees.  The  senatorial  hours  were  occupied  with  the  obsequies  of' Mr.  Butler. 
In  the  evening  the  Republican  members  supped  at  our  house.  This  morning 
they  pay  the  customary  honors  to  Senator  Bell.  I  shall  pay  my  homage  to  the 
unobtrusive  merits  of  the  deceased.  To-night  I  dine  at  Napier's.  The  news- 
papers have  the  dinner  in  advance. 

December  16. 

To-day  we  appoint  committees,  and  are  to  have  a  profitless  wrangle  over 
them,  and  then,  if  there  shall  be  time,  Mr.  Green  of  Missouri  is  to  reply  to  the 
recusant  Douglas    and  is  expected  to  be  severe  and  bitter.    Sooner  than  he  ex- 
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pectedf  OS  I  ftncy,  he  has  baeo  dropped  by  his  old  iMoeiMtei,  and  is  obliged 
n>  seek  commuoion  with  those  he  so  recklessly  attacked  so  long;  Lass  night 
Mr.  Sartiges  engaged  me  to  dine  on  Satorday  of  next  week  with  Dongias  — 
not  Saturday  of  this  week,  because  tktm  he  **  was  to  have  the  Sontli.'* 

Yesterday  at  Lord  Napier's  the  party  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bright^  Sir  WnBam 
and  Lady  Ousely,  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  Sartiges  —  wlioni  yon 
and  the  others,  attaches  of  rarious  legations.  They  Imto  added  on  tlie 
side  a  suite  of  handsome  rooms,  and  newly  papered  all  the  othera.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  Lady  Napier  had  treasured  and  acted  on  ereiy  word  of 
counsel  she  recelTed  from  you.  She  quoted  it  to  me  with  a  fidelity  tliat  allowed 
for  yon  tlie  highest  respect  and  affection.  The  dinner  waa  rounded  oiE  Into 
a  reception,  which  was  attended  by  a  select  party — no  jam. 

I  have  a  letter  from  GoTcmor  Fish  at  Florence. 


17. 

It  18  a  smoky  morning;  breakfast  is  stewing  in  the  kitchen,  and  no  one  up, 
so  far,  but  myself.  Sleep  lias  restored  me,  and  I  am  in  my  diair  "^i*^thig 
how  most  effectually  to  resist  tlie  subjugation  of  Kansss, 

David  A.  Hall,  the  bencToIent  and  amiable,  waa  persuaded  by  liia  aeal  eiglii 
years  ago,  against  my  advice,  to  become  bail,  with  others,  for  Ohaplin,  tlie  en- 
thusiast, who  attempted  emancipation  here  by  running  alaves  oiL  His  part- 
ners in  the  obligation  have  failed,  and  the  weight  falls  on  him.  He  is  old;  he 
has  had  a  fall  which  shattered  him.  His  fortune  iuTested  in  real  estate,  mndi 
like  our  own,  does  not  yield  money  readily  in  these  times  of  distrust.  He  la 
alarmed  and  melancholy.  Ton  can  imagine  the  whole.  I  gatlier  It  partly  J[)y 
imagination  myself,  from  the  account  ^ren  me  by  Mrs.  Hall,  who  called  yes- 
terday to  invoke  my  aid,  but  made  the  appeal  with  great  modes^  and  deli-  • 
cacv. 

The  mail  last  night  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hopkins,  informing;  me 
^that  George  Washington  Park  Custis  had,  through  his  life,  promised  emanci-> 
pation  to  bis  slaves,  that  liis  will  is  understood  to  give  it,  bat  is  suppressed ; 
and  I  am  appealed  to  by  the  slaves  to  bring  it  to  light  Of  coarse,  I  don't 
know  how  much  of  this  is  true.  What  a  world  for  a  Howard,  if  there  was 
one! 

December  22, 

Thus  far  the  session  has  been  an  exacting  one.  We  are  almost  without  holi- 
days, and  we  sit  until  six,  seven,  eight  o'clock.  The  movement  of  Douglas  is 
disorganizing  the  Democracy.  He  is  not  prudent,  as,  of  course,  he  is  not 
modest.  He  will  not  be  consistent.  After  making  a  bold  stroke  for  the  de- 
fense of  Kansas,  we  shall  soon  see  him  making  a  demonstration  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba.  But  this  I  shall  tell  nobody  else.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Indiana  is 
engaged  in  badgering  Douglas  this  morning.     The  storm  is  gathering. 

January  1,  1858. 

It  is  a  bright  and  genial  day,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  auspicious  of  a  happy 
year.  New  Year's  seeuis  to  me  no  day  to  celebrate,  on  the  principles  of  the 
world's  philosophy,  which  regards  this  life  as  desirable  to  be  prolonged,  and 
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the  nexc  one  to  be  feared  and  put  otf.  But  with  me,  it  is  at  least  a  day  that 
brings  no  sorrow.  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  endured  enough:  done  what  was 
possible  for  one  so  weak  to  do :  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  no  ambition  or  ava- 
rice that  demands  a  respite  from  my  tixed  appointment,  he  it  when  it  may. 
Rest,  repose,  or  a  theater  where  loss  sordid  passions  might  be  developed,  in 
myself  and  others  around  me  —  these  two  seem  the  chief  good.  There  is  no 
time  here  to  think  even  of  home.  Society,  with  interested  cares,  intrudes  and 
exacts  help  every  hour,  night  and  day.  I  escape  its  most  annoying  intrusions 
by  rushing  into  the  fashionable  gatherings,  but  these  consume  one. 

To  his  son  at  Albany,  he  wrote: 

January  8. 

While  the  impression  that  the  Administration  and  the  Democratic  party  are 
doomed,  is  universal,  there  is  still  great  tenacity  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
Lecompton  affair.  You  will  hear  little  now  of  Mr.  Pugh's  compromise.  The 
great  card  will  be  a  demonstratioo  by  the  Southern  members,  if  what  I  hear 
is  true.  I  wish  wc  might  have  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Diveu  passed  and  sent 
to  us  without  loss  of  time.     They  would  liave  a  great  effect  just  now. 

One  of  the  forms  of  pro-slavery  activity,  at  this  period,  was  that  of 
aid  and  encouragement  to  *' Filibustering  Expeditions."  Wild  and 
chimerical  as  most  of  these  were,  they  were  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
acquiring  by  ''conquest,"  or  ''revolution,"  territory  in  the  West  In- 
dies, or  in  Central  America,  which  could  speedily  be  made  available 
for  new  slave-holding  States.  Such  an  expedition  could  be  organized, 
armed  and  equipped,  and  embarked  upon  its  marauding  enterprise, 
with  very  little  hindrance  from  officials,  who  were  as  conveniently  blind 
or  negligent  about  the  neutrality  laws,  as  they  were  zealous  and  vigi- 
lant in  executing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  was  not  doubted  by 
those  engaged  in  these  expeditious,  that  they  had  the  secret  sympathy 
of  many  political  leaders,  notwithstanding  the  proclamations,  ordei*s^ 
and  warrants  of  arrest  l;hat  were  fulminated  against  them.  Walker, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  adventurers,  had  landed 
in  Nicaragua,  with  about  400  men,  in  November,  1857.  Commodore 
Paulding,  of  the  Navy,  who  had  been  instructed  to  stop  him, 
arrested  him  upon  the  shore,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  United  States 
to  be  tried.  Thereupon  arose  an  outcry  against  Commodore  Pauld- 
ing, for  having  •'  invaded  Nicaragua."  The  President  was  called 
upon  for  the  papers,  and  in  the  Senate  some  of  the  members  de- 
nounced Paulding,  and  justified  Walker.  Seward  took  issue  upon 
both  points.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  Commodore  had  exceeded 
his  instructions,  he  had  performed  a  meritorious  and  effective  service, 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  the  United  States; 
that  Nicaragua  did  not  complain  of  his  "invading"  her  soil,  and  was 
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not  likely  to.    Especially  abeard.  wonid  it  be  to  oenanro  or  panish 
Commodore  Paulding,  and  let  Walker  and  his  men  go  free. 

One  part  of  President  Buchanan's  messiu;e  had  spoken  of  Walker^s 
Expedition  as  "  violating  the  principles  of  Christianity,  morality,  and 
Immanity,  held  sacred  by  all  cirilixed  nations,  and  by  none  more  than 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.''  This  led  to  a  oolloqoy  between 
Seward  and  Jefferson  Dayia.    The  latter  said: 

'*  We  bare  oonteDded  that  the  law  did  not  aathorize  the  PresideDt  to  airest 
people  ia  a  foreign  country.** 

*' Allow  me,**  replied  Seward,  "to  remind  the  honorable  Senaldr  that 
his  colleague  stated  that  Walker  was  guilty  of  the  violation  of  no  law,  and 
asked  us  to  show  what  law  he  had  violated.  The  President  shows  tliat  he 
violated  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  President  goes  fnrtlier,  and 
quotes  a  '  higher  law,*  which  he  says  tlie  offender  has  violated.**    (Laughter.) 

'*I  was  afraid.**  rejoined  Davis,  ''the  President  had  got  into  'higher  kw- 
ism,*  when  I  found  myself  a  little  against  him.**    (Laughter.) 

Mrs.  Seward  was  still  too  much  an  invalid,  to  participate  in  the  busy 

gayetios  of  a  Washington  winter.     He  wrote  to  his  son  and  daughter 

at  Albany: 

JSMwefy  95. 

I  write  you  jointly,  because  I  am  left  in  straits^  I  am  without  any  secre- 
tary, but  with  more  work  than  ever.  The  Southern  and  Democratic  oppod* 
tioQ  in  social  circles  has  given  way,  and  society  of  all  classes  is  profuse  in  Its 
courtesies.  I  need  some  one  to  act  as  and  for  Mrs.  Seward,  who  is  too  feeble 
to  visit  and  to  preside.  It  is  a  business  as  difficult  as  laborious,  and  as  con- 
tinuous as  my  own,  almost,  and  nearly  as  responsible.  Whoever  does  it,  can- 
not change,  session  by  session,  much  less  week  by  week.  It  is  to  be  known 
and  understood  in  society  who  she  is.  Anna  is  the  only  one  of  the  family 
who  can  do  it.     I  want  her  to  come,  stay,  and  do  it. 

There  was  a  debate  of  considerable  warmth,  in  the  Senate,  at  this 
session,  oyer  the  Army  Bill.  The  Mormous,  at  Salt  Lake,  had  not 
only  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
menty  but  openly  defied  and  resisted  it.  Thereupon,  a  detachment 
of  troops  —  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  "army,"  al- 
though it  had  not  men  enough  to  constitute  a  regiment  —  was  sent  out 
to  reduce  the  rebellious  settlers  to  obedience.  Of  coarse,  so  small  a 
force  was  not  only  laughed  at,  but  in  its  winter  journey  across  the 
Hocky  Mountains  and  the  plains,  it  suffered  hardships  and  encoun- 
tered perils.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Indians;  robbed  of  its  supplies; 
lost  its  horses  by  the  cold;  had  its  wagons  burned  by  the  Mormons; 
and,  finally,  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  hardlv  able  to  defend  its  own 
camp.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  proposed  to  enable  the  President  to 
succor  and  reinforce  the  troops  in  Utah.     Most  of  the  Republicans, 
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in  view  of  the  oppression  of  the  settlers  in  Kansas  by  the  Federal  au- 
thority, were  not  inclined  to  give  the  Administration  any  new  power, 
nor  to  help  the  President  "out  of  a  scrape  of  his  own  making.'' 
Seward  differed  from  the  majority  of  his  own  party,  on  this  question. 
He  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  support  the  Executive, 
and  the  Army,  when  menaced  with  hostilities  —  that  law  and  oi*der 
must  be  maintained  everywhere,  regardless  of  party  feeling,  or  past 
mal-administration  —  in  shorty  that  it  was  a  question  not  of  partisan- 
ship, but  of  patriotism.  He  advocated  the  bill  in  several  speeches. 
In  one  he  said  of  the  Mormons: 

Having  been  unwisely  favored  by  the  Government,  with  the  appointment 
of  their  own  officers  and  the  administration  of  their  own  laws,  thev  have  come 
to  regard  themselves  as  independent,  in  their  isolation,  and  to  defy  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  with  a  view  to  save  life,  to  save  the  public  peace,  and  to 
bring  the  Territory  of  Utah  into  submission  to  the  authorities  of  the  land,  with- 
out bloodshed,  I  favor  the  increase  of  force  which  is  to  be  sent  there. 

This  position  drew  down  upon  him,  not  only  censure  from  Repub- 
lican presses,  and  personal  friends,  but  even  from  fellow  Republicans 
in  the  Senate.  Replying  to  some  of  these,  he  said  he  was  not  ''  to  be 
deterred  from  giving  an  honest  vote,"  by  any  fear  of  the  party  with 
which  he  acted.  "I  should  be  unfit  to  be  here,  if  I  had  not  learned 
to  postpone  my  own  advantage  and  their  advantage  to  tlie  greater  good 
of  my  whole  country.''  He  remarked  that  eveiy  party  was  beset  by 
the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  false  collateral  issues.  Thus,  he  said, 
he  found  he  was  continually  urged  to  oppose  every  measure  of  the 
Administration,  good  or  bad,  but  that  he  was  determined  "never  to 
give  a  vote,  influenced  by  passion  or  prejudice,  against  the  interests 
and  fame  and  honor  of  my  whole  country." 

Though  his  course  was  the  subject  of  much  animadversion,  while 
the  debate  lasted,  it  wasisoon  perceived  to  be  right,  and  received  .the 
approval  of  public  opinion.  Three  years  later,  more  than  one  ''War 
Democrat "  told  him  that  his  speeches  on  the  '*  Utah  Army  Bill" 
had  served  to  enlighten  them  as  to  their  own  duty,  to  disregard  un- 
patriotic party  counsels,  and  to  stand  by  the  Government  and  the 
Union. 

He  wrote  to  his  son: 

F^nniary  5. 

The  onslaught  upon  me  was  a  breaking  out  of  discontents,  among  my  asso- 
ciates. I  treated  it  with  kindness  and  without  feeling  in  my  private  conver- 
sation and  bearing,  and  on  the  whole  it  has  done  no  harm,  and  much  good.  It 
needed  this  to  avert  the  tendency  of  our  party  to  make  a  false  issue  on  this 
Mormon    question.      Mormonisra  belongs  to  the   brood  of  **  Popular    Sever- 
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eignty.**     GoniiflCtion  witb  it  does  not  Memingly  harm  tiM  Dwnocritie  party. 
But  tiow  long  could  the  Republican  party  surriTo  the  clear  or  impoted  leapon* 
sibility  for  any  disaster  on  the  Plains?    I  have  studied  the  matter  deeply,  and 
conversed  with  officers  and  others. 

Inclosing  a  request  for  saggestions  in  regard  to  a  biggnphioalakatoh 
of  himself  for  the  American  Gydopeedia,  he  added: 

I  send  yon  Miassrs.  Appleton's  note.     I  have  informed  them  that  I  can 
suggest  nothing*  but  that  as  you  are  to  inherit  my  name,  with  iriiatever  of 
good  or  evil  attaches  to  it,  yon  probably  may  think  it  worth  while  to  comma* 
nicate  with  them. 

I  am  expecting  to  speak  on  the  Kansas  qnestion  early  after  the  reporta  of 
the  committee  come  in,  perliaps  some  day  this  week.  I  shall  send  yon  slipa 
in  adyance.  Perhaps  the  captions  critics  and  censors  will  be  able  to  learn  froon 
my  speech,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  senre  a  party,  without  being  a  mere- 
partisan. 

This  was  the  great  debate  of  the  session.  It  was  absorbing  pablio 
attention  at  the  Oapitol  and  throughont  the  conntiy.  When  it  was 
understood  that  Seward  was  to  speak  on  the  8d  of  Marob,  the  floor 
and  galleries  of  the  Senate  Chamber  were  crowded  with  listeners.. 
At  the  appointed  time^  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  began  his  argument. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
1858. 

.  The  "  Lecomptoo  Debate."  The  Coalition  Between  President  and  Court.  The  Kansas 
Governors  and  the  People.  Southern  Utterances.  The  Crittenden  Amendment.  The 
Conference  Committee.  The  English  BilL  A  Forecast  of  Coming  ETents.  The  Fu- 
ture of  Kansas 

" Eight jears  ago,"  said  Seward,  "we  slew  the  WiJmot  Proyiso  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  and  buried  it  under  the  floors  of  the  Capitol. 
Four  years  later,  we  exploded  the  time-honored  system  of  governing 
Territories,  and  proclaimed  in  its  stead,  a  new  gospel  of  'Popular 
Sovereignty.'  Yet  now  the  slavery  question,  back  again,  has  been 
raging  freely  in  our  halls,  scattering  dismay  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Thus,  an  old  and  unwelcome  lesson  is  read  to  us  anew.  The 
question  of  slavery  involves  a  struggle  of  two  antagonistical  systems,  the 
labor  of  slaves  and  the  labor  of  freemen,  for  masterv  in  the  Federal 
Union.  Such  a  struggle  is  not  to  be  arrested,  quelled,  or  reconciled, 
by  temporary  expedients  or  compromises."     He  then  gave  a  historical 
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r$8um0  of  that  contest.     Describing  the  opening  scene  of  Buciianan's 
Adniiuistracion,  lie  said:. 

The  day  of  inauguration  came,  the  first  one  among  all  the  celebrations  of  that 
great  national  pageant  that  was  to  be  desecrated  by  a  coalition  between  the  exec- 
utive and  the  judicial  departments  to  undermine  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
President,  attended  by  the  usual  lengthened  procession,  arrived,  and  took  bis 
seat  on  the  portico.  The  Supreme  Court  attended  him  there,  in  robes  which  yet 
exacted  public  reverence.  The  people,  unaware  of  the  import  of  the  whisper- 
ings carried  on  between  the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice,  and  imbued  with 
veneration  for  both,  filled  the  avenues  and  gardens,  far  away  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

The  President  addressed  them  in  words  as  bland  as  those  which  the  worst 
of  all  the  Roman  Emperors  pronounced,  when  he  assumed  the  purple.  He  an- 
nounced the  forth-coming  extra-judicial  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  and 
pledged  his  submission  to  it  as  authoritative  and  final.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
his  associates  remained  silent.  The  Senate  too  was  there  —  constitutional  wit- 
nesses. They  too  were  silent,  although  the  promised  usurpation  was  to  sub- 
vert the  authority  which  Congress  had  exercised  for  nearly  seventy  years. 

The  pageant  ended.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  Judges,  without  exchanging 
their  silken  robes  for  courtiers'  gowns,  paid  their  salutations  to  the  President, 
in  the  executive  palace.  Doubtless  the  President  received  them  as  graciously 
as  Charles  the  First  did  the  Judges,  who  had,  at  his  instance,  subverted  the 
statutes  of  English  liberty. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  negro  suitor,  Dred 
Scott,  to  return  to  bondage ;  and  having  thus  disposed  of  that  private  action, 
for  an  alleged  private  wrong,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
case,  they  proceeded,  with  amusing  solemnity,  to  pronounce  the  opinion  that, 
if  they  bad  such  jurisdiction,  still  the  unfortunate  negro  would  have  had  to 
remain  in  bondage,  because  the  Missouri  prohibition  was  void;  and  that  by 
force  of  the  Constitution,  slavery  existed  with  all  the  elements  of  property  in 
man  over  man,  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  paramount  to  any 
popular  sovereignty  within  the  Territories^  and  even  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress itself ! 

In  this  ill-omened  act,  the  Supreme  Court  forgot  its  own  dignity.  They 
forgot  that  the  province  of  a  court  is  simply  *^jus  dicere,^^  and  not  at  all  "it/* 
darc,^^  They  forgot  also,  that  one  ^  ^  foul  sentence  does  more  harm  than  many 
foul  examples ;  for  the  last  do  but  corrupt  the  stream,  while  the  former  cor- 
rupteth  the  fountain." 

Narrating  then,  how  the  Lecompton  Convention  framed  a  Constitu- 
tion declaring  slavery  perpetual  and  irreversible;  how  they  found  that 
if  submitted  it  would  be  rejected;  how  they  adopted  the  "pitiful  and 
wicked  juggle  "  of  '*  submission  in  form,  but  not  in  fact;"  how  Gover- 
nor Walker,  unwilling  to  connive  at  it,  ''remonstrated  and  appealed 
to  his  chief;"  how  he  was  overruled  and  denounced;  how  the  acting 
Governor,  F.  P.  Stanton,  showing  like  unwillingness,  was  summarily 
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remoTed;  and  how  Mr.  DenTer  became Gofemor,  ''the flfth  iiioiini- 
bent  of  that  office  appointed  within  less  than  the  legal  term  of  ima." 
Then  he  told  how  the  Legishiture  sabmitted  the  Constitution  to  a  rote, 
with  the  result  of  ''  a  majority  of  11,000  against  the  Constitution  in 
any  form/'  He  showed  that  Uie  President  of  the  Leoompton  Conten- 
tion "  has  fled  the  Territory^  charged  with  the  attempt  to  procnre 
fraudulent  returns,  to  reverse  the  already  declared  result;^  while  the 
President  of  the  XTnited"  States  *' urges  and  implores"  4rom  Oongteea 
their  sanction  of  that  "false,  pretended  and  spurious  Oonstitntion*'' 
After  combating  the  Tarious  arguments  adduced  on  the  pro-daTerj 
side,  he  pointed  out  the  futility  of  their  hopes  in  Elansas: 

Her  whole  existence  has  been,  sad  yet  is,  a  trial,  a  temptation,  a  chaos;— 
and  now  you  propose  to  make  her  nupdab  a  celebration  of  the  funeral  of  lisr 
freedom.  The  people  of  Kansas  are  entitled  to  that  freedom;  for  they  hate 
won  it  back,  when  it  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  invasion  and  nsnrpalioii. 
You  are  great  and  strong,  but  yon  can  nerer,  never  conquer  Kansas  I  iTbe  ex- 
pansion of  territory  to  make  slare  States  wiU  only  fail  to  be  a  great  crime 
because  it  is  impracticable,  and,  therefore,  will  turn  ont  to  be  a  stupendous 
imbecility.  Slavery,  wherever  and  whenever  and  in  whatsoever  form  it  exists, 
is  exceptional,  local,  and  short-lived.  Freedom  is  the  common  right^  interest, 
and  ultimate  destiny  of  all  mankind.  It  is  for  yourselves,  not  for  nS|  to  decide 
liow  long,  and  through  what  further  mortifications  and  disssters  the  contest 
shall  be  protracted. 

The  debate  over  Leoompton  elicited  able  speeches  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  While  there  was  much  turgid  declamation,  there  were 
also  many  pithy  utterances,  which  are  even  yet  quoted  and  remem- 
bered. Perhaps' the  most  forcible  and  startling  speech  on  the  Sonth- 
em  side  was  that  of  Senator  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  who  said: 

*'  You  dare  not  make  war  on  cotton.  No  power  on  earth  dares  make  war 
on  it.  Cotton  U  king.  ♦  ♦  ♦  V^at  would  happen  if  no  cotton  was 
furnished  for  three  years?  I  will  not  stop  to  depict  what  every  one  can 
imagine;  but  this  is  certain:  England  would  topple  headlong  and  carry  the 
whole  civilized  world  with  her,  save  the  South.*' 

In  the  same  speech  he  declared  that  in  all  social  systems  there  must 
be  a  menial  class  to  "perform  the  drudgery  of  life.  This  constitutes 
the  very  mudsill  oi  society,  and  of  political  government;  and  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the  air^  as  to  build  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  except  on  this  mudsill. '^  Saying  that  their  slares 
were  their  "mudsills,"  he  contended  that  "  the  manual  laborers  and 
operatives "  of  the  North  sustained  the  same  relation  to  Northern 
society,  and  were  "essentially  slaves,''  the  difference  being  that  "our 
slaves  are  hired  for  life,  and  are  well  compensated  —  yours  are  hired 
by  the  day,  and  not  cared  for."    Significantly  alluding  to  the  mil- 
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itary  power,  and  resoarces  of  the  South,  he  s«iid  she  hud  '*  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles;  was  as  large  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain.  Is  not  that  territory  enough,'' 
he  asked,  **  to  make  an  empire  that  shall  rule  the  world  ?"  "  It  can 
send,"  he  asserted,  '^a  larger  army  than  any  power  on  earth  can  send 
against  her,  of  men  brought  up  on  horse-back,  with  guns  in  their 
hands.'* 

This  speech  gave  much  offense  to  the  workingmen  at  the  North; 
and  was  warmly  answered  in  their  behalf,  by  Senators  Hamlin  and 
Broderick.  The  latter  remarked,  that  he  himself  was  **  the  son  of  an 
artisan,  and  had  been  a  mechanic; ''  and  that  the  Senator's  sneer  at 
'^hireling  manual  laborers  might  have  the  effect  of  arousing  in  the 
workingmen  that  spirit  which  has  been  lying  dormant."  "  How 
foolish,"  he  said,  "for  the  South  to  hope  to  contend  for  success  in 
such  an  encounter  !  Slavery  is  old,  decrepid,  and  consumptive; 
Freedom  is  young  and  vigorous." 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Miles  of  South  Carolina  affirmed  that  "  Slavery 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  Southern  prosperity — the  very  life-blood  of 
its  existence." 

Still  another  of  the  various  phases  of  the  Kansas  question  now  oc- 
curred. Before  the  final  vote  on  "Lecompton"  was  taken  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Crittenden  offered  an  amendment  providing  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  again  submitted  to  the  people  of  Kansas;  and 
if  rejected,  that  a  new  Constitutional  Convention  should  be  called. 
This  was  voted  down;  and  the  bill  was  passed  33  to  25,  the  *' Anti- 
Lecompton"  Democrats  —  Douglas,  Broderick,  Pugh  and  Stewart  — 
voting  with  the  Republicans,  as  well  as  the  "  Old  Whigs,"  Crittenden 
and  Bell.  When  the  bill  reached  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Crittenden  amendment  was  again  offered,  and  earned,  by  Republican 
and  **  Anti-Lecomptoii "  votes.  Returned  to  the  Senate  thus  aniended, 
that  body  rejected  it.  Both  Houses  refused  to  recede  from  their 
positions;  and  finally  a  Committee  ol  Conference  was  proposed  and 
adopted.  Green,  Hunter,  and  Seward  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate;  English,  Stephens,  and  Howard  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
The  Chairman,  English,  reported  a  substitute,  that  was  called  a 
'*  compromise,"  which  in  substance  provided,  that  if  Kansas  adopted 
the  Lecompton  Constitution,  she  should  be  admitted  at  once  as  a  slave 
State;  but  if  not,  that  she  should  remain  in  her  territorial  condition, 
and  forfeit  a  large  allotment  of  public  lands.  Of  course,  the  two 
Republicans,  Seward  and  Howard,  dissented  from  the  report.  Both 
Houses,  however,  accepted  and  passed  it.  In  his  speech,  the  night 
before  its  final  passage,  Seward  said: 
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Thb  bill  gives  to  Haosas  the  choice  of  being-  n  felave  State,  .tnd  onlT  that 
clioiui.  Tlie  PrESident  tieclares  that  Kansas,  wiiile  Hh«  is  a  Territorj,  is  as 
inachu  slave  St:itc  ha  South  Ciirolioa.  The  chaogq  vou  offer  her  is,  that  i( 
she  will  accept  the  Lecompton  Coastitucion.  she  shiiil  lie  recognized  in  name 
and  form  as  n  slare  State,  la  lieu  nf  remaining  a  slsre  State  in  the  form  and 
status  of  n  Territory.  It  is,  therefore,  just  do  comprnmige  at  all ;  it  is  onlj  the 
pret«D$e  of  a  compromise. 

IIo  warned  the  Administration  side  that  the  scheme  iFoiild  fail, 
both  as  regarded  Kansas,  and  as  regarded  thecnselres. 

There  is  to  be  no  Lecompton  State,  no  alnre  Stale,  in  Kansas.  Nevertheless, 
you  enact  bj  this  law  that  there  shall  be  a  slave  State  in  Kansas,  and  there 
shall  be  no  other.  Well,  if  you  shall  pais  the  bill  to-day,  as  you  say  jou  will, 
it  will  reach  Kansas  ia  about  ten  days.  In  about  ten  days  more,  the  ocw 
State  of  Kansas  will  be  organized  under  the  new  Leavenworth  free  Stale  Coo- 
stitutinn.  and  about  the  Ttli  day  of  June,  when  you  are  impatient  to  go  home, 
Kansas  will  be  beleaguering  jou  here  for  admission  sa  a  free  State.  She  will 
be  telling  joq  that  she  knows  nothing  about  jour  projected  slave  State  within 
her  borders.  She  has  not  seen  it ;  it  is  not  there  at  all.  Vou,  of  course,  wilt 
spurn  lier  from  jour  path,  and  will  go  home.  The  people  of  Kansas  will  then 
appeal  to  the  popular  eleeliooa  throughout  the  United  Slates,  which  are  to 
send  to  this  capital  twenty  new  Senntnrs.  and  a  whole  House  of  Represeutn. 
tives,  about  the  Urst  Tuesday  in  November  next.  Now  I  ask  the  supporters 
of  this  biil,  about  how  many  Democrntic  Senators  and  Representatives  they 
expect  will  bo  returned  by  the  people*  You  will  go  before  the  people  no 
longer  in  the  character  of  a  party  that  balances  equally  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  but  in  the  detested  character  of  a  party  iniervening  for  slavery 
against  fmedom.  Ton  will  meet  in  the  electionc,  not,  m  heretofore,  two  or 
three  factions,  giving  jou  a  triumph  by  their  divisiona,  but  one  party  only,' 
and  that  partj  combined,  resolute,  and  animated  bj  a  sincere,  deep,  and  com- 
mon devotion. 

On  the  other  hand,  yon  yourselves,  no  longer  united,  will  reach  the  polls  in 
jealous  divisions,  and  under  different  standards —  one  faction  wanting  slaveiy- 
absolutetj,  and  without  regard  to  partisan  success,  or  popular  consent;  the 
other  hesitating  and  halting  on  the  position  of  no  slavery,  anywhere,  unlew 
the  people  choose  it.     You  provide  for  jonrselves  a  defeat. 

Kansas  will  live  and  survive  your  persecution.  She  will  live  to  defend,  pro- 
tect, and  sustain  you.  The  time  will  come  when  her  elder  sisters  —  sisters  now 
so  arrogant — Louisiana,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania — will  repent  themselves 
of  all  the  injustice  they  have  dune  to  her.  She  will  endure  the  trial  nobly,  to 
the  end,  as  she  has  borna  it  hitherto,  and  as  she  has  been  the  first,  so  she  will 
be  the  last,  to  contend  and  to  suffer.  Every  Territory  that  shall  come  into  the 
Union,  hereafter,  profiting  by  the  sufferings  of  Kansas,  will  come  into  the 
Union  a  free  State.  This  nnnecessarj  strife,  so  unwisely  provoked  by  slavery, 
draws  to  its  end.  The  effort  to  make  slave  States  within  our  domain  is 
against  reason  and  against  nature.    Resist  them  no  longer  1 
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Of  course  these  predictions  were  received  with  incredulity  at  Wiish- 
ingcon.  But  the  tirsc  echo  from  the  North  was  iu  the  spring  elections, 
when  the  Hepublicans,  iu  union  with  the  '' Anti-Lecompton^'  men, 
gained  successive  triumphs.  When  under  the  provisions  of  the  English 
^'Compromise/'  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Kansas^  they  promptly,  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one,  re- 
jected it. 
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Washington  was  full  of  visitors  this  winter.  Bailwav  facilities 
and  important  public  issues  before  Congress,  were  every  year  bringing 
more  people  to  the  capital.  Hotels  were  filled  with  guests,  and  ex- 
panding in  size.  Social  gayeties  increased.  Seward,  though  he  dis- 
liked ostentation,  was  fond  of  hospitality.  Round  his  table,  or  in  his 
drawing-room,  he  liked  to  bring  together  political  friends  and  oppo- 
nents, foreign  representatives,  and  strangers  from  distant  States. 
Among  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  among  the  families  residing  in 
Washington,  he  had  now  come  to  have  a  large  and  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance. One  of  the  social  events  of  the  season  was  a  fancy  dress  ball  at 
the  house  of  Senator  Gwin,  at  which  Lord  and  Lady  Napier  appeared 
in  eighteenth  century  costumes  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  their 
earliest  predecessors  in  the  British  Legation  to  the  United  States. 

Although  the  seat  of  National  Government,  Washington  was,  as  yet, 
without  a  city  police  for  its  own  protection.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  influx  of  strangers  was  beginning  to  be  attended  by 
crimes  and  disorders  that  rendered  the  streets  unsafe.  Seward,  advo- 
cating a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  police  force,  remarked: 

I  think  every  man  who  is  a  resident  of  the  city  can  bear  witness  that  per- 
sons take  care  to  avoid  being  out  in  the  night,  exposing  themselves  to  vio- 
lence and  brutality  by  offenders  who  are  at  large  in  the  city.  It  was  but  the 
night  before  last,  that  one  of  the  public  officers,  a  messenger  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  was  assassinated  in  the  open  streets,  and  at  an  early  hour  iu  the 
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■^Tenine.     It  is  cercatol;  due  to  the  obiiracter  of  tbe  c&piul  of   lh«  coumrj. 
that  we  should  giro  cliis  suliject  ioinmiiate  iiileatino. 

The  project  of  public  schools  also  uume  up  at  this  session  and  was 
warmly  supported  bv  him.  Answering  some  of  the  argaments  agninst 
it,  he  described  the  peculiar  relation  held  by  Washington  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  made  u  foreciist  of  its  future: 

frith  the  beginniug  of  the  buitdiog  up  of  a  groat  nntion  there  was  aUo 
begun  necessarily  the  building  up  of  a  great  cnpitnl.  I  reuiember,  —  it  was 
within  my  own  time,  and  yours,  Sir, —  when  Washingtou  wmi  ridiculed  na  a 
"city  of  magnificent  distaucea'' — a  mockery  o[  a  city.  It  hn»  passed  from 
that  stage,  and  lina  already  become  a  city  of  magnificent  edifices,  and  of  mag- 
nificent gardens.  Now  as  the  nation  grows  in  strength,  and  we.ilth,  and  ter- 
ritory, this  capital  will  necessarily  grow;  and  every  year  it  will  require  from 
Congress  the  appropriations  necessary  to  its  advanocnient,  until  it  sbiill  become 
the  finest,  the  greatest,  the  moat  magnificent  capital  in  the  world. 

But  there  is  another  want  which  evetj  capital  on  earth  always  has  bad,  and 
always  wilt  have, —  namely,  some  provision  for  matntaioiag  its  morals  and  pub- 
lic virtue.  This  capiUil  is  do  more  necessary  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  Govem- 
meat,  or  the  welfare  of  the  country,  than  school-houses  are  for  the  education 
of  children,  at  the  scat  of  GovemmeoL 

The  schools  were  ostabiished  at  last.  But  there  was  one  educational 
enterprise  not  inclnded  in  them,  and  looked  upon  with  much  disfavor 
by  those  who  did  not  want  to  have  "chattels"  taught  to  read.  This 
waa  Myrtilla  Miner's  school  for  the  education  of  colored  children. 
BoneTolent  and  self-sacriGciug  as  this  work  was,  she  was  not  allowed 
to  proceed  in  it  without  opposition,  tnsolts,  and  threats  of  mob  rio- 
lence.     Wilson,  in  descrihing  it,  says: 

Among  leading  men  uid  families  of  Washington  she  found  patrooa  and 
friends,  who  lent  both  countenance  and  material  aid  to  her  miaaion  of  lovft 
and  good  worksL  For  even  in  those  dark  days  of  pro-slarery  violence,  thera 
were  not  wanting  members  of  Cungresa  who  were  won  to  her  support,  by  her 
welcome  impurtunity  and  the  beauty  of  her  pure  and  perilous  endeavor;  while 
the  carriage  from  the  residence  of  Hr.  Seward,  often  seen  standing  before  ber 
humble  school-room,  attested  the  interest  felt  in  the  work  of  tbe  brave  and 
heroic  woman,  by  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  New  York  Senator. 

Two  more  States  besides  Kansas  were  at  the  <loors  of  Congress  this 
session.  Oregon  presented  herself  with  a  Constitution  containing  an  ' 
article  esctnding  "persons  of  African  descent"  from  the  State. 
Seward  protested  against  this  "  un-Republican  discrimination."  The 
majority  of  the  Senate,  however,  made  no  objection  to  it.  The  bill 
for  her  admission  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  bnt  did  not  get  through 
the  Honse  of  Kepresentatires  until  February,  1859. 
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Here  is  my  second  composition  of  strife,  within  two  weeks,  for  ray  rierce 
friends,  who.  if  I  could  only  manage  their  controversies  rii^ht.  luitrht  win  tlie 
laurels  of  '* chivalry,*'  without  exposure  to  its  hazards. 

June  15. 

At  last  Congress  has  adjourned.  But  the  Senate  is  detained  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  cares  and  anxieties  and  severe  labor  are  over.  What  next?  TVell, 
here  is  my  program.  I  am  going  this  morning  to  close  arrangements  for 
the  house  in  F.  street.  That  done,  I  shall  begin  to  make  a  disposition  as  to 
the  furniture.  Then  I  am  going  to  the  Senate  at  half-past  ten,  then  to  dine 
at  a  party  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War.     Then  to  bed. 

I  go  at  five  to-morrow  morning,  with  Lord  Napier  and  ^Ir.  Sartiges,  to  Har- 
risbnrg,  Pennsylvania,  then  with  them  and  Mr.  Cameron  to  look  at  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  return  home,  that  is  here,  on  Friday.  By  that  time  the  Senate 
will  have  closed,  my  house  be  pretty  well  cleared,  and  as  soon  as  possible, 
therefore,  say  about  the  middle  of  next  week,  I  disperse  my  family  and  set 
out  for  home.  Details  to  be  determined  by  necessities.  And  now  to  work  at 
arranging  books  and  papers  until  ten. 

June  22. 

If  you  get  short  letters  from  me,  now,  you  must  remember,  that  I  send  let- 
ters at  the  same  time  by  the  hundred,  and  speeches  by  the  thousand,  to  others. 
Yesterday  was  the  longest  day  of  all  the  year.  I  took  my  arm-chair  at  seven, 
and  left  it  only  at  seven.  At  length  we  begin,  to  move,  and  our  way 
opens  before  us  with  some  distinctness.  I  have  descended  into  the  heretofore 
unfathomed  depths  of  that  basket,  and  exhausted  its  contents.  Near  all  the 
bills  are  paid.  The  coach-horses  and  driver  have  gone.  Tlie  new  house  is 
leased,  but  to  be  repaired,  painted,  papered,  whitewashed,  and  put  in  com- 
plete order  under  Catherine's  directions;  and  she  is  to  move  in  when,  and  in 
such  way,  as  she  pleases. 

To-day  I  devote  to  getting  my  papers  arranged,  and  set  out,  probably,  to- 
morrow for  home. 
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Auburn  Enterpriies.  The  Methodists.  The  Atlantic  Cable  Laid.  Rejoicings.  The  Slave 
Trade.  The  Albany  Bridge  Case.  The  Fall  Elections.  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Sew- 
ard's Rochester  Speech.  The  "  Irrepressible  Conflict."  The  Future.  Heturning  to 
Washington. 

During  this  summer,  the  improvements  at  Auburn  were  continued 
along  the  banks  of  the  Owasco.  New  houses  were  built;  new  streets 
opened  and  graded.     As  usual,  there  were  many  summer  visitors. 

The  Methodist  Conference  wjis  holding  its  sessions  in  the  North 
Street  Church  —  the  clergymen,  according  to  custom,  being  entertained 
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y  the  eicizcns.  At  tiiis,  us  at  other  conferences,  there  were  strong 
mi-aiaverr  resolucioua.  and  speeulies.  Seward  liud  three  or  four  o( 
le  mmisiera  nc  his  table;  and  one  evening  inviteii  the  whole  body  to 
is  house  and  groiindn.  Au  old  friend,  coming  upon  thum  there, 
said  : 

"  Whj,  GoTcrnor,  I  thought  yon  were  an  Episcopalian  ! " 
"So  I  am,"  replied  Seward,  "in  religion;  but  in  politics,  I  rather 
think  I  am  a  Methodist.'' 

About  noon  on  the  5th  of  Angnst  came  the  announcement  that  ths 
Atlantic  cable  had  been  laid;  and  that  telegraphic  messages  had 
actually  passed  under  the  ocean  between  America  and  England.  Two 
previous  attempts  to  lay  the  cable  had  been  watched  with  the  Uvelieat 
interest.  But  both  had  failed;  and  when  the  Xiagarn  and  Jga- 
memnon  had  again  set  out,  freighted  with  the  wire,  to  make  a  third 
attempt,  the  enterprise  had  begun  to  bo  considered  a  hopeless  one. 
Surprise  and  joy  broke  out,  all  over  the  land,  into  public  demonstra- 
tions. Church  bells  were  rung;  cannon  fired;  impromptu  meetings 
held,  where  speeches  of  congratulation  were  made,  national  anthems 
played  and  sung,  and  cheering  rent  tJie  nir.  At  Washington,  the 
Government  Departments  suspended  work,  and  the  day  became  a 
jubilee.  At  Albany,  courts  and  other  public  bodies  adjourned,  and 
their  members  wont  out  into  State  street,  to  join  au'improvised  pro- 
cession to  the  Capitol.  At  Andover,  a  thousand  alumni  were  gathered 
at  a  semi-centennial  dinner.  With  one  accord  they  rose  to  their  feet, 
and  sang  "Pniise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  and  then  broke 
into  wild  excitement  of  cheering.  As  night  came  on,  apontaneons 
illnminatioQs  burst  forth  in  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadel- 
phia, New  Orleans,  Fittsbargh,  and  dozens  of  other  towns.  At  Anbum, 
Seward  and  Governor  King,  who  happened  to  be  visiting  him,  were 
eagerly  summoned,  by  the  excited  townspeople,  to  come  out  and  speak. 
'  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Seward  told  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
passage  of  the  Telegraph  Bill,  through  Congress. 

Cjrrus  W.  Field,  bj  assiduity  and  patience,  firat  secured  consent  and  condi- 
tional eugagernent  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  then,  less  than  two  yean 
ago,  repaired  to  Washington.  The  President  nnd  Secretary  of  State  individu- 
ally favored  his  prnposition,  bat  the  jealousies  of  parties  nnd  sections,  in  Con- 
gress, forbade  tbem  to  lend  it  their  efficient  ud  and  sanction.  He  appealed 
to  me.  I  drew  the  necessar;  bill.  With  the  generous  aid  of  other  Nortbern 
representatives,  and  the  indiapensable  help  of  the  late  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  a  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  that  bill,  after  a  severe  contest,  van  carried  through  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  bare  majority.  It  escaped  defeat  ia  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
equal  difficulty.  *  *  *  If  any  one  has  wondered  why  I.  an  extreme  North- 
ern  man,  lamented  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  an  equally  extreme  Southern  man,  they 
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have  here  an  explaaation.  But  so  vehemenc  were  the  prejudices  against  Mr. 
Field,  for  wliat  was  then  regarded  us  presumption  and  otiiciousness  on  his  part, 
that  the  great  bill  was  only  saved,  by  his  witiidrawing,  at  the  retjuest  of  Mr. 
Rusk  and  myself,  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  its  lobbies,  and  even  fn>m  the 
Capitol  grounds,  and  remaining  unobtrusive  and  unseen  in  his  own  lodgings. 
But  Cyrus  W.  Field  at  last,  fortified  with  capital  derived  from  New  York  and 
London,  and  with  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  his 
command,  has,  after  trials  that  would  have  discouraged  any  other  than  a  true 
discoverer,  brought  the  great  work  to  a  felicitous  consummation. 

Daring  the  next  week,  formal  and  impressive  ceremonies  of  rejoicing 
were  held  in  the  cities,  public  and  private  buildings  were  draped  with 
Saga  and  decorations,  and  streets  brilliantly  illuminated.  In  New- 
York  a  display  of  fire-works  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  set  the  upper 
part  of  that  edifice  in  a  blaze,  and  it  had  a  narrow  escape  from  de* 
stmction.  At  this  period,  when  the  telegraph  has  become  a  common 
factor  in  the  daily  life  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  intensity  and  depth  of  the  public  feeling,  at  the  mere  announce- 
ment  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  cable  in  1858.  The  long  interval 
and  the  broad  ocean,  that  had  hitherto,  been  inseparable  barriers  to 
foreign  intercourse,  were  suddenly  swept  away.  It  seemed  as  if  time 
and  space  were  annihilated,  and  the  Old  World  and  the  New  brought 
face  to  face. 

Writing  to  Theodore  Parker  in  July,  on  political  topics,  Seward 
said: 

I  have  not  respect  enough  for  the  arguments  of  the  ultra-slavery  writers  on 
economics  to  notice  them.  But  it  is  strangely  true  that  they  believe  what  they 
write  themselves.  Between  so  many  guides  as  we  have,  so  many  of  them 
honest,  but  unreasoning,  and  so  many  willfully  deceptive,  thbugh  plausible,  it 
is  hard  enough  to  keep  a  vigorous,  respectable,  and  effective  political  party 
in  due  organization. 

Of  Mr.  Quincy^s  book  I  wish  to  think  well;  but  as  yet,  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Cotemporaries  will  never  justly  judge  the  dead.  There  is  a  prevalent  tone  of 
extreme  favor  or  prejudice.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  try  to  correct  it  until 
after  time  shall  have  mellowed  it. 

I  am,  between  us,  meditating  a  demonstration  at  the  next  session,  for  a 
practical  and  effective  blow  by  the  Government  against  the  surreptitious  slave 
trade.  The  Government  can  now  be  forced  on  this,  since  it  has  been  excused 
from  allowing  Great  Britain  to  do  our  business  in  that  way  for  us,  which,  by 
the  way,  Great  Britain  no  longer  had  the  courage  to  insist  on  doing.  Your 
speech  is  suggestive  of  effective  weapons  for  that  controversy  and  the  Dred 
Scott  case. 

Another  letter  to  an  old  friend,  remarked: 

I  sometimes  wish  that  in  my  eternal  character  of  candidate  I  might  be  effect- 
ually "  killed  "  and  ended,  according  to  the  malice  of  the  thousand  political 
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nmtumtiB  who  andeitake  that  job  for  me  8o  often.  If  I  were  thiu  deed, 
I  should  enjoy  with  tou  the  pleeture  of  specnlating  loroedmee  on  the  wiedooi 
of  those  who  manage  onr  party  affairs,  escaping  genorally  all  indlTidoai  re- 
sponsibility, and  geueraily,  also,  leanng  it  to  rest  on  my  shoulders.  But  since 
this  is  not  yet  f uUy  allowed  to  be  my  ease,  I  am  content  to  leave  yon  to  grum- 
ble while  I  remain  silent. 

Whaterer  might  be  pleaded  for  concession  and  compromise,  on  the  former 
occasion  of  which  you  speak,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  St  now.  The  habit  of 
compromise,  hdwerer,  like  all  others,  is  hard  to  shake  o£F. 

Toward  the  oloae  of  Augaat  he  went  down  to  Albany  and  New  York 
to  argue  the  case  pending  in  the  United  States  Circait  Court,  in  re- 
gard to  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  rive/  at  Albany..  Up  to  this  time  the 
right  of  a  State  to  build  a  railway  bridge  across  a  navigable  stream  was 
atill  a  disputed  point  —  but  the  needs  of  commerce  were  bringing  it 
forward  for  settlement,  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  projHwed  one  at 
Albany  had  a  charter  from  the  State  Legislature.  It  was  chiefly 
opposed  by  the  people  of  Troy,  who  feared  it  might  obstruct  and  injure 
the  trade  of  their  city.  The  ground  taken  by  their  counsel  was,  that 
the  construction  of  such  a  bridge  was  an  infringement  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  reserved  the  control  of  navigable  waters  to  the  General 
OoTernment.  Seward's  argument  traced  the  history  of  the  controrersy 
and  analyzed  the  legal  theories.  He  showed  that  while  the  control  of 
the  navigable  waters  was  vested  in  the  General  (Jovomment^  that  of 
the  banks  was  reserved  to  the  State,  but  that  even  this  division  of 
power  was  apparent,  rather  than  reaL  It  was  to  protect  comroecpe, 
that  the  Federal  Government  exercised  its  power  over  the  river;  and 
it  was  to  promote  commerce  that  the  State  Government  was  proposing 
to  bridge  it.  He  conceded  that  the  Federal  rights  and  the  interests 
of  navigation  must  be  jealously  guarded,  by  making  the  bridge  high 
enough  for  small  croft  to  pass  under  it,  and  with  a  draw  to  allow  the 
largest  to  freely  pass  through.  And  yet,  after  all,  the  volume  of  traffic 
which  would  pour  across  the  bridge  would  be  vastly  greater  than  that 
ourried  under  it.     In  conclusion,  he  remarked: 

An  empire  of  free,  educated,  emulous,  self-governing  men  —  the  first  of  such 
empires  that  the  world  lias  known  — is  forming  itself  here  to  cover  the  conti- 
nent. The  State  of  New  York  is  the  chief  architect  of  the  whole  system.  She 
it  is  who  has  stretched  out,  and  still  goes  stretching  out  artificial  highways  of 
water,  and  artificial  highways  over  land,  all  of  which  practically  radiate  from 
this  one  great  center,  and  extend  so  as  to  grasp,  and  conduct  through  this 
valley,  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  continent  —  a  system  of  highways  that  will 
not  be  left  incomplete,  but  will,  at  no  distant  day,  connect  the  Pacific  with  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Albany  and  Troy  stand  just  at  the  gate  where  these  great  con- 
tinental floods  of  trade  and  travel  reach  the  Hudson  river,  and  separate.     The 
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projected  bridge  at  Albany  will  be  no  isolated  structure,  but  a  part  of  a 
whole  S3r8cem.  co  relieve  the  pressure  upon  that  important  gate.  It  will  be, 
not  for  our  own  lives,  but  for  centuries. 

The  doctrine  he  advocated  was  accepted  by  the  courts,  and  has 
since  become  a  settled  legal  principle.  Kot  only  the  Albany  bridge, 
bat  many  others  hare  been  erected  in  accordance  with  it. 

Soon  after.  Lord  and  Lady  Kapler,  and  M.  Sartiges  spent  a  few  days 
at  Aubnrn,  and  then  Seward,  with  some  of  his  family,  went  with  them 
to  Niagara  Falls.  But  this  pleasure  trip  was  cut  short  by  urgent  re- 
quests to  "take  the  stump  "  for  the  Bepablican  ticket  in  the  political 
campaign.  The  Republicans  thronghont  the  North  were  at  last  united 
and  vigorous.  The  persistent  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  had 
drawn  party  lines  more  shai"ply,  and  added  to  the  growing  strength  of 
the  new  organization.  The  *' American  "  party  was  no  longer  a  for- 
midable competitor,  and  was  making  overtures  for  "fusion."  In 
Illinois,  Lincoln's  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  liad  been 
followed  by  tlie  joint  debate  between  him  and  Douglas,  which  was 
attracting  national  attention  and  interest.  •> 

In  New  York,  Edwin  D.  Morgan  had  been  nominated  for  Governor 
and  Bobert  Campbell  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  the  Republicans, 
at  a  convention  which  unqualifiedly  indorsed    Seward's  senatorial  . 
course.  ^ 

Seward  spoke  at  Auburn,  at  Rome.,  and  other  places.  But  the  chief 
and  most  important  of  his  speeches  in  this  campaign  was  that  at 
Rochester,  which  has  since  acquired  historical  importance.  Its  lead- 
ing thought,  elaborated  and  enforced  by  illustration,  was  this: 

Our  countrv  exhibits,  in  full  operation,  two  radically  different  political  sys- 
tems; the  one  resting  on  the  basis  of  servile  or  slave  labor,  the  other  on  the 
basis  of  voluntary  labor  of  freemen.  ♦^  ♦  ♦  Hitherto,  the  two  systems 
have  existed  in  different  States,  but  side  by  side,  within  the  American  Union. 
These  antagonistic  systems  are  continually  coming  into  closer  contact,  and 
collision  results.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means?  They  who  think 
it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested,  or  fanatical  agitators,  and 
therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepr^ssihle  cop- 
fljct  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces;  and  it  means  that  the  United 
States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  sVave-holding 
nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  It  is  the  failure  to  apprehend  this 
great  truth,  that  induces  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  final  compromise 
between  the  slave  and  free  States;  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great  fact, 
that  renders  all  such  pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and  ephemeral. 

When  this  speech  was  reported,  and  spread  abroad  by  the  press,  it 
became  the  subject  of  excited  comment.     Its  phrase  of  *'An  irre- 
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inre8BibIe  conflicK*^  wag  «ad  apoa  at  a  pcNBt  for  mttedc  and 
don,  hanxlr  inferior  to  that  wbich  greeied  his  Califoniia  ■patch  ia 
1850.  [t  vas  hociT  denied  that  anT  aoch  eoniUei  friirtad  It  vaa  aa- 
aerted  that  vhile  there  waa  no  snch  conflict,  Seward  with  other  ^agi- 
tatiHrs*'  were  trjing  to  foment  one,  and  to  array  a  peacefol  paopkinto 
two  warring  factioBL  ''mckcd,"  "  malicioni^'  " 
''Uack  BepnUican,''  "negro-wonhiping.''  "tO^*  and 
were  hot  a  few  of  the  epithets  hnrled  at  him  hy  opposing  jgnniala 
and  orators.  The  author  of  snch  an  idea  as  an  "ineptasriHa 
flicf  in  the  United  States  was  a  fit  sabfcct  fv  maliMi 
Tet  the  idea  was  not  a  novel  on^  in  Seward's  months  It  had  raeanad 
again  and  sgain,  in  his  speeches,  daring  the  preeeding  ton  jsanL 
ETen  the  words  with  which  he  clothed  it  woe  hardly  diihrent^  or 
Pitronger,  than  those  of  his  prerioos  utterances.  At  GeTdandin  1848^ 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  in  March,  1850;  agun  in  the  nma  plaea  ia 
July  of  the  same  year;  again  in  1854,  on  the  repeal  of  the  ICsaoori 
Compronuse;  twice  again  in  the  same  debate;  then  again  at  BolUo  in 
1855y  and  at  Auburn  in  1856,  in  phrases  almost  identical;  and  finally, 
in  the  debate  oTer  the  Leoompton  Constitution,  in  March,  1868. 
That  the  reiteration  of  his  oft-expresaed  thought  at  Boehaster,  in 
October,  should  proToke  such  a  storm  of  censure  is,  howarer,  explain* 
able.  Hitherto,  while  it  was  accepted  and  bdiered  hy  thoae  who  Ibl* 
lowed  his  political  teachings,  it  had  fallen  among  his  opponents,  upon 
unheeding  ears  and  incredalous  minds.  Bat  now,  at  last,  the  country 
was  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  graritT  of  the  crisis;  and  when  he 
pointed  to  the  '*  irrepressible  confliiet/*'  he  was  formolatingy  in  clear 
words,  a  Tugue  and  nnwilling  belief  that  was  creeping  orer  erery  in- 
telligent Northern  mind.  As  the  poet  is  most  snccessful  when  he 
can  give  utterance  to  the  shadowy,  popular  thoaghl,  so  the  prophet 
finds  readiest  belief  when  he  annoances  the  fact,  which  his  hearers 
were  almost,  but  not  quite,  ready  to  apprehend.  He  closed  this  Boch- 
ester  speech  with  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  Repnblican  party  : 

At  lust  the  Republican  party  has  appeared.  It  avows  now,  as  the  Repabli- 
can  i>arty  of  ISOO  did,  in  one  worvl  its  faith  and  its  works—  ^^ equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  men.**  I  know,  and  jou  know,  that  a  reTolutioo  has'began. 
Twenty  Senators  and  a  hundred  Representatives  proclaim  iu  Coogress  to-day, 
sentiments  and  opinions^  and  principles  of  freedom,  which  hardly  so  many 
men,  oven  in  this  free  State,  dared  to  utter  in  their  homes  twenty  years  ago. 
While  the  Oovemmeat  of  the  United  States  has  been  all  that  time  sorrender- 
inir  one  plain  and  castle  after  another  to  slavery,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  hoen  no  less  steadily  and  perseveringly  gathering  together  the 
forces  witli  which  to  recover  back  again  all  the  fields^  and  all  the  castles  which 
have  lH»en  lo*t. 
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The  elections  resulted  in  a  Bepablican  triumph  in  New  York,  and 
nearly  uU  tlie  Xorthern  States.  Morgan  m\s  elected  Governor  by  a 
large  majority.  A  Republican  Legislature  was  chosen,  and  all  but 
four  of  the  members  of  Congress  elected,  were  either  Republicans,  or 
^'Anti-Lecompton"  men.  Among  them  were  Reuben  E.  Fenton, 
Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  Augustus  Frank,  Alfred 
Ely,  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Clark  B.  Cochrane, 
Francis  E.  Spinner,  Abram  B.  Olin,  Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  John  H. 
Reynolds,  and  others  whose  names  hare  gained  State  or  national 
prominence.  Like  successes  in  other  States  attested  how  ^'Lecomp- 
ton  "  had  damaged  its  authors.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Min- 
nesota for  the  first  time  gave  Republican  majorities.  The  New  Eng- 
land States,  as  well  as  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  which 
"were  already  Republican,  increased  their  vote.  Even  Indiana  elected 
a  majority  of  Republicans  in  her  congressional  delegation.  In  Illinois, 
the  result  was  close,  Douglas  gainitig  a  small  majority  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Of  the  free  States,  only  California  and  Oregon  stood  by  the 
Administration. 

Seward  remained  at  Aubnrti  for  a  fortnight,  to  close  up  his  affairs 
there,  before  going  to  Washington  for  the  winter.  Writing  to  George 
E.  Baker,  after  the  election,  he  said:    * 

I  did  not  know  -how  useful  the  speech  was  to  be,  until  I  read  a  letter  from 
Theodore  Parker  last  night. 

And  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  Theodore  Parker: 

It  rejoiced  a  large  gathering  of  good  men,  who  were  spending  the  evening 
of  Thanksgiving  Day  with  me,  when  the  coming  in  of  your  letter  gave  us  the 
welcome  information  of  the  restoration  of  your  liealth. 

In  the  cities,  the  Republican  party  having  cowered  before  the  **Know- 
Nothing  "  movement,  instead  of  resisting  it  defiantly  from  the  first,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  have  been  trying  to  propitiate  them,  and  negotiate  with 
them,  to  the  great  scandal  of  that  portion  of  the  party  that  lives  off  the  side- 
walks. It  was  apparent  to  me  that  the  only  danger  in  our  way,  in  the  recent 
election,  was  that  this  disgust  might  keep  back  the  Republican  hosts,  or  di- 
vide them.  .To  the  end  of  arresting  this  tendency,  I  discoursed  at  Rochester, 
Rome,  Oswego,  and  here,  on  the  key  that  is  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  rural 
districts.  Not  one  of  them  dreamed  more  than  I  did,  that  this  was  a  new,  or  a 
bolder  piece  of  composition,  than  they  had  learned  and  loved  for  many  years. 
I  have  great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  t))e  contest  that  the  slave-retainers  have 
raised  about  it.  Congress  will  not  have  been  a  month  in  session,  before  the 
action  of  the  Democrats  will  justify  all  my  charges,  and  render  my  position  as 
manifestly  necessary,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  just. 

I  see,  at  last,  Massachusetts  coming  about.  Charles  Francis  Adams  brought 
into  Congress  at  last!  I  proposed  to  our  Central  Committee  to  go  to  his  dis- 
trict to  lielp,  but  they  told  me  they  had  ascertained  that  he  was  safe,  and  that 
my  efforts  were  more  necessary  near  home. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 
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Another  R«tid«noe.  Storj  of  the  "Amisud."  Aa  Unpohlithed  Speeeb.  The  Piollo 
lUilroed.  Leftvtny  the  Old  Senate  Chmmber.  The  **  Thirty  Sf  Ulioo  BUL"  Cnbn  end 
the  United  Statee.  The  KenMt  "Fim  State"  ContUtntlon.  The  AMena  Blnv» 
Tnde.  Threeta  of  Seeestion.  The  Knpler  BelL  The  Homeitend  BUL  **81nvM  for 
8UTe-holderB»  or  Hornet  for  Freemen  f"  The  OTerUnd  Unil  Bonte.  The  Speeiil 
Seeeion.    A  YUi  to  Bnrope.    Oepeitnre  and  Farewell. 

Thb  new  residence  on  F.  street  was  b  three-story  brick  house,  bar- 
ing rooms  on  the  ordinary  city  plan»  with  an  "  extension  **  in  the  rear 
containing  a  dining-room.  It  was  conveniently  located  near  the  bosi* 
ness  center  of  the  town.  The  front  room  of  the  basement  was  occu- 
pied as  a  study  or  ofiBce,  and  was  soon  overflowing  with  papers  and 
documents.  His  youngest  son  this  winter  accompanied  him  to  Wash- 
ington, as  his  private  secretary. 

One  of  the  first  measures  that  came  up,  on  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress, was  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  Amisiad.  Seward  moved  its 
postponement,  and  prepared  to  oppose  it  in  debate.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, its  supporters,  finding  that  they  had  already  a  sufficiently  heavy 
load  of  pro-slavery  legislation  to  carry,  wisely  concluded  to  let  it  drop. 

The  story  of  the  Amisiad  is  a  veritable  romance  of  the  sea,  now 
fallen  out  of  popular  remembrance.  It  may  be  recounted  here  from 
the  notes  of  Seward's  unpublished  speech: 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1889,  the  Pecora,  a  schooner  which  bore  the  Portu- 
guese flag,  cast  anchor  in  an  obscure  port  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  A  band  of 
armed  men,  issuing  from  her,  kidnapped  and  carried  away  from  the  shore 
fifty-two  natives,  including  several  women  and  children.  All  of  these  persons 
spoke  the  rude  dialect  of  an  African  tribe,  and  recited  Arabic  prayers,  from 
the  ritual  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

After  a  voyage  marked  by  the  well-known  sufferings  of  the  slave  ship,  these 
captives  were  landed  in  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  immediately  con- 
fined in  a  harracoon,  or  jail.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  were  then  sold  by  th^  mercantile 
house  of  Martinez  and  Company  —  three  of  them  to  Pedro  Montez,  and  the 
others  to  Jose  Ruiz  —  with  full  knowledge,  on  their  part,  that  the  prisoners 
were  **Bozal  negroes,"  and  not  **Ladinoes,"  as  the  domestic  slaves,  recog- 
nized by  Spanish  laws  in  that  island,  are  called.  Montez  and  Ruiz  were 
planters,  who  dwelt  at,  or  near,  Puerto  Principe.     ♦    ♦     ♦ 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  schooner  Amistad^  chartered  for  the  purpose,  sailed 
for  Puerto  Principe,  carrying  the  fifty-two  captive  negroes,  together  with 
Montez  and  Ruiz  as  passengers.  *  *  *  The  savages  had  already  learned  that 
their  Christian  oppressors  had  no  suffering  iu  reserve  for  them  greater  than  the 
continuance  of  life  itself  in  bondage.  On  the  first  of  July,  while  they  were  yet 
close  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Cuba,  they  rose  to  the  appeal  of  Cinque,  a 
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braye  and  athletic  leader,  slew  the  captain  and  cook,  wlio  resisted  them,  put 
the  seamen  osliore  in  the  small  boat,  retained  Antonio,  whose  African  descent 
pleaded  in  his  behalf,  and  spared  the  lives  of  Montezand  Ruiz,  on  their  agree- 
ment to  direct  the  vessel  eastward  and  deliver  the  insurgents  ui)on  tlie  coast 
of  Africa.  Montcz  and  Ruiz,  in  the  daylight  of  sixty  long  summer  days,  un- 
willingly steered  the  coaster  on  an  eastern  course,  as  they  had  under  such  fear- 
ful^ circumstances  engaged  to  do;  but  in  the  night-time,  knowing  that  the 
barbarians  were  ignorant  of  the  guidance  offered  to  all  mariners  by  the  com- 
pass and  the  stars,  they  treacherously  bore  away  to  the  northward.  By  these 
varying  courses  they  brought  up  at  last  near  Montauk  Point,  on  the  shore  of 
Long  Island,  perhaps  to  the  equal  surprise  of  the  impressed  pilots,  the  igno- 
rant-mutineers, and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  that  cultivated  coast  Urged 
by  the  common  want,  twenty  of  the  Africans,  leaving  all  the  women  and 
children  on  board,  went  ashore  to  beg  of  white  men,  their  natural  enemies, 
water  and  bread.  During  their  absence,  Captain  Gedney,  of  the  United  States 
Navy  on  board  the  brig  Wfishington,  engaged  in  the  Coast  Survey,  discovered 
and  hailed  the  Amisttul^  and  at  the  request  of  Montez  and  Ruiz,  seized  and 
secured  the  Africans  who  were  on  board,  as  he  afterward  secured  the  shore 
party  on  its  return,  and  conducted  them  all,  with  the  schooner,  into  the  port 
of  New  London.  There  they  were  delivered  into  custody  of  a  Marshal  of  the 
United  States,  to  await  judicial  investigation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Americans,  who 
had  aided  in  the  recapture  of  the  schooner,  now  put  in  a  claim  for  salvage. 
Montez  and  Ruiz  appealed  to  the  United  States  Government  for  its  aid  in  se- 
curing their  negro  "  property/'  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Cuban  owners  of  the  Amistad 
claimed  her  restoration  to  themselves.  Her  Catholic  Majesty  assumed  the  case 
of  Montez  and  Ruiz  as  her  own,  and  demanded  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Africans  should  be  surrendered  as  slaves,  without  reservation,  detention,  or  hin- 
drance. Her  Protestant  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  took  a  very  different  view  of 
that  transaction.  She  not  only  remonstrated  with  her  Royal  Sister  of  Spain 
against  that  demand,  but  insisted  on  her  punisliing  Montez  and  Ruiz  as  pirates, 
and  instructed  the  British  Minister,  residing  here,  to  invoke  the  good  offices 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  4^ricans,  and  to,  en- 
deavor to  secure  to  them  **  that  liberty  of  which  they  were  deprived.*'    ♦    *   ♦ 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  at  first  affected  neutrality,  but,  soon 
afterward,  openly  intervened,  and  by  his  attorneys  urged  that  the  Africans 
should  be  condemned  as  slaves  and  returned  to  Montez  and  Ruiz.  Confident 
of  success  in  this  appeal  to  the  court,  he  kept  a  national  ship  at  anchor  near 
the  scene  of  the  trial,  ready  to  receive  the  captives  and  convey  thetn  bock  to 
Cuba,  there  to  be  consigned  to  bondage.     ♦     ♦    ♦ 

The  Federal  Judiciary,  however,  maintained  not  only  its  independence  but 
its  fidelity  to  truth  and  justice.  First,  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut,  then  the  Circuit  Court  sitting  within  the  same  district,  on  ap- 
peal, and  lastly,  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  capital,  finally  reviewing  the  whole 
subject,  overruled  alike  the  claims  of  the  pretended  salvors,  and  even  those  of 
Montez  and  Ruiz,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the  Court  of  Spain  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  decided,  in  effect,  that  the  captives  of 
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the  Amittad  were  guiitlew  and  injured  freemen,  entitled  to  liberty  by  the  laws 
of  the  dnited  Statee  and  by  the  laws  of  nacioni.     *    *    * 

BcneToleoc  citizens  received  them  at  the  prison  doors,  with  scclsmatioM  and 
thanks  to  God  for  their  delirenuice  from  so  many,  and  so  great  perils;  and 
placing  tliem  on  board  a  Tossel  prepared  for  that  purpose,  sent  them  back  in 
safety  to  tlieir  native  shores. 

This  is  the  short  and  simple  story  of  the  Africans  of  the  JaiutodL  It  piwaa 
that  the  human  heart  can  be  more  treacherous  than  the  irresponsible  winda, 
and  that  things  are  sometimes  found  on  the  surfsce  of  the  sea,  which  are  moie 
wonderful  than  eren  tlie  rayless  mysteries  which  it  conceals.  Had  thoee  ea^vsa 
been  white  men,  the  American  people  would  hare  agreed,  with  the  whole 
world  beside,  in  approving  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Anutiad  case  would  have  been  at  an  end.  But  they  were  not 
white  men,  and  hence  arose  an  appeal  from  that  judgment,  although  it  haa 
long  since  been  executed.  The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  brought  in  at  the 
instance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  proposes  to  pay  Hontei  and 
Buiz  the  estimated  value  of  the  captives  of  the  AmUtad,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  slaves,  wrongfully  set  at  liberty  by  the  Supreme  Ck>nrt  of  the  United 
States.  It  is,  therefore,  in  fact,  what  I  have  already  called  it,  an  appeal  from 
the  Supremo  Court  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  recital  of  the  facte  of  the  ca^^  ought  to  have  insured  the  de- 
feat of  the  billy  and  perhaps  would  have  done  so.  Possibly  its  movers 
feared  to  face  the  narration.  At  all  events  the  bill  was  not  called  np^ 
and  the  speech  was  never  made. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  was  again  discussed,  and  Seward  renewed 
his  advocacy  of  it  in  several  speeches.  In  the  discussion  of  therarious 
questions  of  detail,  he  favored  amendments  providing  the  rails  should 
be  of  American  manufacture,  and  that  the  road  should  end  at  San 
Francisco.  He  thought  that  instead  of  giving  the  public  lands  to  a 
company  to  build  the  road,  it  would  be  wiser  to  employ  the  capital 
and  credit  of  the  Union  in  building  the  road^  and^throw  open  the  land 
to  actual  settlers.  Finally,  in  answering  some  of  the  objections  of 
opponents,  he  remarked: 

It  is  said  that  the  road  will  cost  a  hundred  or  more  millions,  and  will  be 
worthless,  when  it  is  made,  because  it  will  not  be  self-sustaining.  This  road  for 
the  present  is  to  be,  chiefly,  a  road  which  will  have  three  purposes;  the  first,  the 
conveyance  of  mails,  thus  making  it  a  postal  road;  second,  the  conveyance  of 
the  armies,  and  the  military  and  naval  stores  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Pa- 
cific States;  third,  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  society  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  continent.  For  one,  I  believe  that  society  will  be  permanently 
organized  and  maintained  in  peace,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  that 
union  will  not  be  perfected  between  the  East  and  the  West  until  we  shall 
have  completed  this  bond  of  connection. 

• 

Early  in  January,  1859,  the  new  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  extension 
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of  the  Capitol  which  had  been  some  years  in  progress,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Captain  Meigs^  was  announced  to  be  ready  for  occupancy. 
Before  proceeding  thither,  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  was  the  senior  in 
official  service,  made  a  brief  speech,  recalling  the  memories  that  were 
associated  with  the  old  hail.  His  allusions  to  historic  scenes,  and  old 
companions,  '^ in  parting  from  this  Chamber/'  which  ''had  known 
us  so  long,  and  is  to  know  us  no  more  forever,"  were  full  of  feeling. 
The  Vice-President  followed  in  a  more  elaborate  address;  and  then 
the  Senate,  preceded  by  its  officers,  passed  out  through  the  long  cor- 
ridor, and  entered  into  possession  of  its  new  Chamber.  *  A  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Chaplain;  the  Chair  rapped  to  order,  and  business  in 
the  new  hall  was  inaugurated  by  the  presentation  of  petitions  and 
reports. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  debate  this  winter  was  Senator  Slidell's 
bill,  placing  •30,000,000  in  the  President's  hands  to  "facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.''  The  Administration  favored,  and  urged  it. 
Southern  Senators  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  they  sought  the  an- 
nexation because  it  would  increase  the  number  and  strength  of  slave- 
holding  States. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  in  favor  of  the  scheme. 
Seward,  who  was  on  that  committee,  presented  a  minority  report. 
Debate  followed,  which  was  continued  during  several  weeks.  In  the 
course  of  it,  he  took  occasion  to  define  his  own  position: 

We,  who  have  disputed  so  earnestly,  year  after  year,  over  the  question 
whether  slavery  sl^all  be  introduced  into  Kansas,  are  expected  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  allow  him  to  determine  for  the  North  and  for  the  South,  at  his  own 
pleasure,  the  terms  and  conditions  ilpon  which  Cuba  shall  be  annexed.  Cuba, 
in  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  *' gravitates  to  the  United  States,  as 
the  apple  yet  hanging  on  its  native  trunk,  gravitates  to  the  earth  which  sus- 
tains it/'  Yet  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  time  and  opportunity  do  not  now 
serve,  in  my  judgment,  any  more  than  they  have  served  for  the  last  sixty 
years.  We  may  be  nearer,  as,  indeed,  I  doubt  not  we  are,  to  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba;  but  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  the  acquisition  can 
be  made  consistently  with  peace,  prudence,  justice,  and  the  national  honor. 

He  wrote  to  Weed: 

January  17. 

Contrary  to  what  I  have  expected,  the  Democracy  have  concluded  to  make 
a  party  test  of  the  $30,000,000  appropriation,  to  purchase  Cuba.  I  do  not 
think  they  indulge  the  least  hope  of  getting  it;  but  it  is  a  desperate  expedient 
to  retrieve  fortunes  they  conceived  to  be  ruined . 

During  the  first  week  in  January,  he  presented  the  memorial  of 
**  the  people  of  Kansas,  assembled  in  Constitutional  Convention,  at 
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Loavenworch/*  for  admission  to  the  Union.  It  was  aoeompanied  br 
the  Oonsritntion/and  the  evidence  of  its  adoption^  by  the  citizens,  at 
an  election  duly  held.  Bat  the  pro-slaTerr  men  were  not  yet  ready 
to  give  np  the  straggle. 

Another  question  which  Seward  was  determined  to  press,  and  to 
which  the  majority  were  determined  to  tarn  a  deaf  ear,  was  tiiat  of 
the  AfricfuuUye  trade.  Recent  attempts  to  renew  it  had  been  mide; 
some  oT  which  had  been  successful.  He  ofFered  resolutions,  and  in- 
troduced  a  bill  to  promote  greater  eflBciency  in  suppressing  the  nefa- 
rious traflSc.  But  those  who  were  engaged  in  increasing  the  number 
of  slave  States  were  not  inclined  to  take  any  steps  to  decrease  the 
number  of  slaves. 

A  significant  utterance  by  one  of  the  Southern  Senators,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time,  thoagh 
aftenvard  remembered.    He  said: 

The  electioii  of  a  Northern  Pretident,  upon  a  sectional  and  anti-slavery  Issue, 
will  be  considered  cause  enough  to  justify  secession.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Kew  York  (Mr.  Sewnrd),  or  any  other  man  avowing  the  sentiments  and 
policy  enunciated  by  him  in  his  Rochester  speech,  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  more  than  one  of  the  Soothem 
States  tliat  would  take  immediate  steps  toward  separation.  And,  dr,  I  am 
free  to  declare  here,  in  the  Senate,  that  whenever  such  an  event  shall  occur, 
for  one,  I  shall  be  for  disunion  t 

Lord  Napier  had  now  received  information  from  the  Foreign  OfiBce 
that  he  was  to  be  transftiTcd  to  The  Hague^  and  t4at  Lord  Lyons 
would  be  his  successor,  in  the  British  Legation  at  Washington. 
Genial  and  hospitable,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  diplomatist,  he  had 
made  many  friends  during  his  brief  sojoarn  in  the  country.  Both  he 
and  liady  Napier  were  much  liked,  and  the  news  of  their  departure 
was  received  with  unaffected  regret.  As  an  evidence  of  the  regard  in 
which  they  were  held,  a  ball  was  given  in  their  honor,  at  Willard*s, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  the  annivei-sary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  L^nited  States,  after 
the  War  of  1812.  The  ball  was  a  brilliant  and  long- remembered  social 
event.  Three  hundred  guests  were  invited;  and  among  the  managers 
were  Senators  Crittenden,  Seward,  Mason,  Cameron,  Wilson,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Douglas,  Gwin,  Z.  Chandler,  and  Hammond,  Speaker  Orr  and 
Messrs.  Washburn,  Pendleton,  Clark  and  Blair  of  the  House,  Captains 
Wilkes  and  Maury  of  the  Navy,  Professors  Bache  and  Henry,  while 
the  citizens  were  represented  by  Messrs.  Seaton,  Reverdy  Johnson, 
Corcoran,  Vinton,  Taylor,  Ledyard,  Hodge,  and  others.  Many  invited 
guests  from  New  York  and  other  cities  came  to  attend  it. 
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On  the  same  day,  the  Homestead  Bill,  which  had  passed  the  House, 
came  up  for  cousideratiori  in  the  Senace.  In  the  lower  House  only 
three  Souchern  members  had  voted  for  it.  The  Xorchern  Democrats 
were  divided,  aud  the  Kepublicans  uniced^  in  its  favor.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, it  found  one  sturdy  SoutherirDemocratic  defender,  in  Andrew 
Johnson  of  Tennessee.  The  rest  of  the  Southern  Senators  voted 
against  it;  but,  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  Northern  Democrats,  the 
Bepnblicans  carried  it  through  the  preliminary  stages.  Then  it  was 
opposed  by  a  motion  from  the  Administration  side,  to  take  up  the 
Cuba  Bill.  The  debate  was  protracted.  On  the  night  of  the  25th 
Seward  said: 

The  Senate  may  as  well  meet,  face  to  face,  the  issue.  It  is  an  issue  between 
these  two  questions.  One,  the  Homestead  Bill,  is  a  question  of  homes,  of 
lands  for  the  landless  freemen  of  the  United  States.  The  other,  the  Cuba 
Bill,  18  the  question  of  slaves  for  the  slave-holders  of  the  United  States. 

For  that  very  reason,  however,  the  majority  adhered  to  the  Cuba 
project  and  postponed  the  Homestead  Bill;  so  that  it  did  not  reach  a 
Tote  before  the  end  of  the  session.  Few  other  matters  of  importance 
were  considered.  There  was  a  discussion  about  the  Overland  Mail 
service  to  California  (as  yet  performed  by  stages),  ending  in  a  vote, 
requiring  the  route  to  be  a  circuitous  one,  near  the  Southern  frontier, 
instead  of  the  shorter  and  more  central  one  advocated  by  Seward  and 
other  Northern  Senators.  There  was  a  bill  to  give  tracts  of  public 
lands  to  several  States  for  the  support  of  colleges  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  instruction,  which  was  supported  by  Sewn  d  and 
other  Republicans,  and  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
orats,  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  then  encountered  the 
President's  veto.  There  was  a  project  to  increase  the  rates  of  postage, 
which  Seward  strenuously  opposed,  and  it  was  finally  defeated.  There 
was  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  over  the  Post-Office  Ap- 
propriation Bill^  and  the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee  was  still 
under  debate,  after  an  all-night  session,  when,  at  noon  on  the  4th  of 
March,  the  Vice-President's  hammer  fell,  and  he  announced  that  the 

» 

Thirty-fifth  Congress  had  expired. 

Two  minutes  later,  he  rapped  to  order  again  for  the  special  session 
called  by  the  President.  As  this  was  the  opening  of  another  Congress, 
the  newly-elected  Senators  presented  themselves  to  take  the  oath. 
Among  them  were  several  Southern  men  who  had  been  re-elected. 
From  the  North  there  were  three  new  Republican  Senators  —  An- 
thony of  Rhode  Island,  Bingham  of  Michigan,  and  Grimes  of  Iowa  — 
beside  Fessenden,  Hale,  and  Wilson,  who  had  been  re-elected.  Doug- 
las was  the  only  Northern  Democrat  who  had  been  returned.     The 
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called  session  lasted  bat  a  week,  and  was  chieflr  devoted  to  the  oon- 
sideracion  of  the  President's  nominations.  After  its  adjournment^ 
there  was  talk  of  calliug  an  extra  sessioa  of  both  Houses  to  take  np 
the  Post-Office  Bill,  and  the  Cuba  question.  Several  eaucuses  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Administration  were  held,  without  reaching  a  con- 
clusion.    Seward,  who  had  delayed  his  departure  for  home,  wrote  to 

Weed: 

J&iuiay,  Hank  tl. 

They  resolTe  and  re-resolre,  and  then  resolTe  again,  about  the  extra  soMioiu 
I  suppose  they  will  flnaUy  decide  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I  shall  not  think  now 
of  going  away,  if  an  extra  session  is  proclaimed. 

When  it  was  finally  decided  in  the  negative,  Seward  found  himsdf 
free  to  accomplish  a  purpose  he  had  long  cherished,  but  hitherto  had 
found  no  time  for.  This  was  to  make  another  visit  to  Europe. 
There  would  be  now  an  interval  until  December,  during  which  he 
could  visit  many  of  the  European  capitals*  As  his  former  trip,  in 
1833,  had  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  places,  he  desired  now 
to  study  the  people  —  to  inform  himself  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  masses,  the  character  of  rulers,  and  the  working  of  governments, 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Returning  to  Auburn,  he  spent  the  month  in  arranging  his  afhiis 
preparatory  to  his  long  absence.  Toward  the  close  of  April,  he  went 
down  to  New  York,  and  passed  a  few  days  at  the  Astor  House,  prior 
to  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  Ariel,  on  which  he  had  taken  passage. 
Many  friends  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  him  there, 
to  take  their  leave,  express  their  good  wishes,  and  ask  counsel  in  re* 
gard  to  the  political  situation.    In  one  of  his  letters  home,  he  said: 

Weed  reports  to  me  that  Greeley  has  become  all  right  at  last,  politically,  and 
goes  off  to  California,  seeking  to  be  useful  there.  Greeley  is  going  by  the 
Overland  route.    He  has  been  with  me  to-day  at  dinner. 

On  the  last  morning,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Seward: 

May  7. 

Despite  of  resolute  and  persistent  endeavors  to  avoid  a  show,  I  am  to  be 
met  at  the  door  of  this  hospitable  house,  at  ten  o'clock,  by  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens, and  escorted  beyond  the  gates  of  the  ocean,  by  crowds  of  friends .  There 
will  be  no  lonely  place,  no  leisure  moment,  to  take  leave  of  you.  I  must  do  it 
now.  The  sky  is  bright,  and  the  waters  are  calm.  The  ship  is  strong  and 
swift ;  the  season  of  storms  is  past.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  pros- 
perous voyage.  If  it  shall  prove  so,  you  will  not  remain  long  without  proof  of 
my  constant  affection.  But  we  know  not  the  casualties  which  are  before  us. 
If  I  come  back  to  you  no  more,  doubt  not  that  whenever  and  wherever  I  taste 
of  death,  my  last  thoughts  will  cling  to  the  memories  of  yourself  and  my 
children.     Adieu. 
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Immediately  after  his  breakfast,  he  was  called  to  the  parlor,  to  re* 
ceive  the  greetings  of  the  two  Republican  committees,  who  had  come 
to  go  with  him  to  the  steamboats,  on  which  they  proposed  to  ac« 
company  him  down  the  bay.  Embarking  on  one  at  Castle  Garden^ 
the  party  was  joined  by  two  or  three  hundred  invited  guests.  She 
left  the  whai'f  amid  music,  cheering,  and  farewell  salutes  fired  from 
the  shore.  Shortly  after  noon,  she  reached  the  Lower  Bay,  and  lay 
off  Fort  Hamilton  to  await  the  coming  of  the  ocean  steamers,  three 
of  which  were  to  start  at  about  the  same  hour.  Before  long,  all  three 
were  seen  threading  their  way  slowly  through  the  maze  of  smaller 
craft,  the  Ariel  taking  the  lead.  The  great  black  hull  of  the  steam- 
ship drew  momentarily  nearer,  and  the  hour  of  parting  was  at  hand. 
His^ friends  gathered  around  him  on  the  npper  deck,  for  farewell  salu- 
tations.    In  his  brief  speech  of  reply,  he  remarked : 

It  will  depend  upon  ray  own  temper,  whether  I  am  able  or  not  to  gain  the 
material  for  which  I  go  abroad  —  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  sufferings 
and  strivings  of  humanity,  in  foreign  countries  —  to  teach  me  how  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  condition  of  my  own  countrymen.  I  trust  it  may  be  my 
good  fortune  to  return  among  you,  and  resume  the  duties,  now  temporarily 
suspended.  But  two  voyages  separate  me  from  you.  What  may  happen,  in 
that  space  and  time,  no  one  but  a  beneficent  Providence  knows.  If  it  be  my 
lot  not  to  return  among  you,  I  trust  I  shall  be  remembered  as  one  who  tried 
to  deserve  the  good  opinion  which  his  friends  entertain  for  him.  I  know 
that,  at  last,  the  great  questions  of  justice  and  humanity  before  the  American 
people  are  destined  to  be  decided,  and  that  they  may  be  safely  left  to  your 
own  hands,  even  if  the  instructor  never  returns. 

And  now,  kindest  of  friends,  who  have  attended  my  passage  from  my  coun- 
try home,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  ocean,  farewell.     God  be  with  you. 

As  he  uttered  the  closing  sentences,  the  Ariel  was  alongside.  The 
quiet  sea  rendei-ed  it  an  easy  matter  to  step  from  the  paddle-box  of 
the  steamboat  to  the  ocean  steamer's  deck,  where  he  was  received 
with  cordial  greetings  by  oflBcers  and  fellow  passengers.  The  vessels 
separated.  The  huge  wheels  of  the  Ariel  slowly  began  to  revolve,  and 
she  resumed  her  outward  voyage.  But  the  enthusiastic  friends  on  the 
little  steamboat  were  yet  unwilling  to  part.  Again  and  again  they 
made  the  captain  run  up  within  hail  of  the  Ariel,  for  *''one  more 
parting  cheer.''  The  passengers  who  crowded  the  decks  of  the  other 
two  ocean  steamers,  becoming  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene, 
joined  in,  and  re-echoed  the  cheering.  And  so  with  shouts  and  music, 
bells  and  whistles,  dipping  ensigns,  waving  hats,  hands,  and  handker- 
chiefs, he  was  escorted  far  out  beyond  Sandy  Hook,  before  the  vessels 
would  separate  for  their  respective  destinations. 
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t 

Seward's  loDg  and  closely-written  letters  described  the  scenes  of 
each  day's  travel.  The  limits  of  this  volume  will  permit  only  brief 
extracts  from  them: 


I  said  to  myself  yesterday,  when  I  lost  at  last  the  sound  of  cheers  and  the 
sight  of  waviug  signals  on  board  the  barges  of  my  escort,  and  they  took  their 
course  to  the  Battery,  that  if  good  wishes  could  secure  me  a  prosperous  voy- 
age, such  an  one  was  before  me.  Certainly  it  begins  auspiciously.  As  soon  as 
we  reached  the  open  sea  we  spread  foresail  and  mainsail  to  a  generous  western 
breeze,  which  labored  emulously  not  to  be  left  behind  by  the  motion  derived 
from  the  massive  engine.  Engine  and  breeze  have  worked  harmoniously  to- 
gether. I  have  seen  the  sun  and  the  moon  set  successively  l)ehiud  the  western 
shores,  and  the  sun  rise  again  from  the  eastern  floods,  each  unobscured  by  haze 
or  cloud.  Spite  of  all  I  was  told.  I  think  the  Ariel  a  proper  ship.  Her  captain 
is  certainly  a  true  seaman  and  gentleman.     Her  passengers   courteous  and 
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social.  I  wish  I  could  assure  them  all  that  they  will  be  successful  io  the  en- 
terprises which  lead  them  to  Europe. 

The  youDg  American,  who,  with  certificates  that  his  voice  is  sonorous  and 
practicable,  goes  to  Naples  to  study  for  the  opera, —  how  sore  his  disappoint- 
ment if  the  vouchers  were  written  in  courtesy,  without  knowledge  I 

The  inventor  who  expects  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  monopoly  under  patents 
to  be  obtained  in  England,  France,  and  Russia, —  will  his  fortune  be  increased 
or  wasted?  I  do  not  know  —  I  would  prefer  a  simple  trade,  or  regular  pro- 
fession. 

Is  it  really  tnie  that  a  rich  man  died,  leaving  six  acres  of  dwellings  and  shops 
in  Paris,  fifty  years  ago,  to  unknown  henrs ;  and  have  these  two  adventurers, 
at  last,  proved  the  true  and  lawful  inheritors,  in  St.  Louis?  And  will  the 
proofs  they  carry  with  them  secure  them  that  vast  estate,  just  as  soon  as  they 
intrust  them  to  a  notary  in  that  metropolis?    I  doubt  it. 


Our  passengers  are  generally  beginning  to  recover  from  their  sea-sickness, 
and  to  appear  on  deck.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  European  stock,  but 
domiciled  in  America.  Tliere  are  Western  men  from  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  Louisiana  merchants,  and  Cuban  patriots.  Tliey  practice  good 
manners,  and  affect  fashion, —  but  the  absence  of  a  laundry  works  disastrously 
on  dress;  and  sea-sickness  cannot  endure  wine.  The  ship^s  literature  is  not 
of  high  pretension.  Guide-books,  travels  and  yellow-covered  pamphlets  con- 
stitute our  libraries;  and  truth  to  say,  life  on  ship-board  geneTHtes  slvl  ennui 
that  can  endure  nothing  more  severe.  In  politics  the  party  are  nearly  unani- 
mous—  all  are  for  Italy  and  France;  and  most  think  that  the  imbroglio  in 
Europe  ought  to  be  improved  by  the  United  States, -by  seizing  and  annexing 
Cuba. 


Music  floats  upon  the  decks,  and  falls  over  the  sea.  There  is  a  bassoon, 
which  though  it  has  not  jet  called  up  Tritons  from  the  deep',  does  npt  fail  to 
draw  always  a  full  house  on  the  fore-castle.  Germans  sing  as  if  trained  in  the 
opera,  and  some  of  them  even  whistle  in  the  tones  of  the  flute.  Favorite  tune 
among  them  all,  though  with  national  variations,  is  "Home,  Sweet  Home.^* 


Noou,  the  day's  crisis!  The  observations  taken;  the  reckonings  made;  the 
stage  of  our  voyage  ascertained.  The  beginning  of  the  ninth  day  —  thermome- 
ter 00° — barometer  still  **set  fair."  All  the  passengers  dressed  with  uncom- 
mon care  —  all  desirous  of  some  act  of  public  worship.  Though  differing  in 
language  and  sects,  tliey  would  compromise  on  any.  But  there  is  no  priest, 
and  no  layman  who  would  dare  to  lay  hands  on  sacred  things.  When  one  con 
siders  how,  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  all  phenomena  seemed  the  immediate 
result  of  supernatural  or  divine  interference  with  nature,  he  cannot  wonder 
that  all  men  sought  protection  and  solace  in  religion.  Imagination  led  them 
to  temples,  altars,  oracles,  wherever  any  one  pretended  to  show  them  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  Now,  when  all  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  application  of 
fixed,  unvarying  eternal  laws,  and  men  seek  safety,  and  study  success  by  con- 
formity to  these  laws,  Imagination  surrenders  the  reins,  and  they  are  assumed 
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by  Reason.  Will  nuinkind,  under  its  influences,  become  less  rellgioaSi  or,  in 
other  words*  more  irreverent?  Doubtless  they  will  not.  rmnginstion  im- 
presses religion  on  our  race,  by  the  agency  of  Tecror.  Reason  wins  to  faith 
through  the  demonstrations  of  Divine  Love. 


8outheast-by-£aat-half-£ast,  steadily  the  ship  toils  through  the 
while  we  are  speculating  whether  we  make  first  the  Scilly  Islands^  or  the  Li>- 
ards,  and  enter  Gowes  on  Friday  before,  or  on  Friday  after  noon.  An  obati^ 
nate  fog  hangs  over  the  ocean  behind  us.  The  wind  struggles  to  Hft  It  ten 
the  horizon  before  us,  and  the  sun  tries  with  still  less  success  to  shine  npon  ns 
through  the  misty  curtain  overhead. 

It  is  my  birthday — strange  that  it  finds  me  hero  —  among  friends  indeed, 
but  then  only  of  yesterday  —  alone  in  a  hemisphere  distant  from  family  and 
home.  God  be  thanked  for  Bis  gracious  preservation  so  long,  and  save  thai 
family  and  home  until  my  safe  return  \  *  *  *  The  passengers  are  generally 
intelligent  and  agreeable  —  Shall  I  tell  you  of  the  one  I  affect  the  most?  He 
is  an  Englishman,  who  bom  to  the  water  near  Dartmoutli,  stood  on  board  a 
boat  in  Torbay,  when  Napoleon  the  First,  after  the  catastrophe  of  Wateiloo^ 
appeared  on  the  deck  of  a  British  transport  in  that  harbor  and  surrendered 
himself  like  Themistocles,  to  the  one  whom  he  truly  called  the  greatest|  but 
falsely  named,  the  most  magnanimous,  of  his  enemies  —  Qeorge  lY. 


Some  sig^  of  approach  to  the  world  of  men — vessels  occasionaUy  seen 
moving  in  parallel  lines  to  our  own,  but  in  opposite  directions,  far  away  in  the 
horizon.  How  much  of  intelligence  of  what  great  events  may  be  thus  pumiing 
by  us,  while  we,  practically,  are  asleep  to  the  affairs  of  nations,  occupied  with 
tiie  infinitely  little  concerns  of  ourselves,  our  meat,  drink,  sleep,  and  likes  and 
dislikes.  Ten  days'  confinement  together  is  more  than  any  fifty  human  beings 
can  endure  with  good  temper.  So  last  night  there  was  an  SmeuUin  the  steer- 
age—  coats  stripped,  knives  drawn.  When  will  war-making  kings  and  em- 
perors lack  for  armies  to  fight?    Not  in  our  day,  I  ween. 


*'  He  is  dead,  sir,"  was  the  maters  report,  made  to  the  captain,  while  I  was 
sitting  with  him  in  his  state-room,  after  breakfast  this  momiog.  "  He  is  dead, 
sir,*'  said  a  physician,  one  of  the  passengers,  who  came  up  a  moment  after- 
ward. *^He  is  dead,  sir,"  said  an  Italian  steerage  passenger.  The  captain 
was  not  surprised.  We  had  been  called  to  the  sick  man^s  room,  two  days  ago, 
by  his  unnatural  groans  and  supplications,  and  had  concluded  that  he  would 
not  survive  the  voyage.  A  poor  Italian,  thirty  years,  or  so,  of  age,  arrested  in  his 
adventures  in  America,  by  the  consumption,  and  striving  to  live  until  he  could 
see  his  mother  and  his  sunny  native  land  once  more.  How  sharply  business  is 
done,  even  the  business  of  duties  to  the  dead,  at  sea!  Twenty  minutes  later 
an  open  trunk  stood  on  the  gangway,  the  ship's  clerk  over  it,  with  pen  and 
pa])€r,  a  crowd  pressed  around,  and  an  inventory  of  poor  Pedronillo*s  effects 
was  taken  —  $80  in  cosh,  a  coat,  a  hat,  pantaloons,  shirts,  hose,  a  brush,  a 
comb,  a  guide-book,  a  bottle  of  medicine,  and  six  prayer-books. 
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The  scene  rapidly  changtsi.  A  corpse  was  brought  on  a  mattress  out  of  the 
dead  man's  state-room,  and  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  wheel-house.  The  bosom 
was  then  filled  with  coarse  flannel,  the  mattress  brought  close  over  the  body, 
the  whole  wrapped  in  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  caoras,  sewed  tigiitly  up, 
great  iron  weights  lashed  upon  the  legs,  and  then  the  whole  ioclosed  in  a 
worn-out  banting,  which  still  retained  the  Stars  and  Stri^Mis,  that  had  fitted  it 
for  a  ship^s  flag,  a  strong  cord  lashed  around  the  body  and  made  fast  to  a 
stanchion,  thus  securing  it  against  its  being  prematurely  engulfed  by  the  rolling 
of  the  ship  —  and  there  it  lies  now  "  in  state/'  waiting  for  the  hour  of  four  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  prayers  appointed  by  the  church  will  be  read,  and  the 
dee^  will  receive  what  once  was  an  object  of  a  thousand  tender  affections  into 
its  cold  and  most  repulsive  charnel-house.  All  this  has  passed  and  no  woman's 
voice  or  foot-step  has  been  heard.  Men  have  done  it  alone  —  rudely  —  but 
God  be  thanked,  not  irreverently. 

A  little  boy  stood  looking  on.  In  his  hand  was  the  little  play-thing,  which 
to  his  imagination,  was  a  boat.  He  looked  until  the  end  of  the  sad  arrange- 
ments came,  and  then  went  on  and  dropped  his  boat,  suspended  by  a  cord,  over 
the  ship*s  side  to  try  its  capacity  for  the  sea.  A  passenger,  wlio  had  witnessed 
the  whole  transaction,  tnrned  to  the  captain  and  asked  whether  he  thought  we 
should  reach  Cowes  to-morrow?    I  think  we  shall. 


We  are  making  land,  and  to-morrow  will  debnrk  at  Southampton.  The 
▼oyage  has  been  exceedingly  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

I  salute  England,  the  wisest  of  the  nations,  though  not  the  most  learned,  the 
strongest  of  nations,  though  not  the  most  valorous,  the  freest  of  nations,  though 
not  the  most  chivalrous — the  most  magnificent  of  nations,  though  not  the 
most  hospitable. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  make  some  notes  of  such  distinctly  public  char- 
acters as  I  happen  to  fall  in  with,  that  may  interest  you,  without  indulging 
partisan  sympathies,  or  offending  against  th'e  rights  of  hospitality. 

First  among  them,  I  mention  our  countryman,  Joshua  Bates,  of  the  great 
banking-house  of  Baring  Brothers.  He  is  a  modest,  intellectual,  and  well-in- 
formed gentleman,  his  love  for  America  manifesting  itself  agreeably  to  all  his 
American  visitors,  while  his  position  and  association  in  En^^land  are  of  very 
influential  and  respectable  character. 


A  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  a  duty  which  every  true  American 
owes  to  that  eminent  British  statesman.  Altliough  he  yet  attends  tiic  meet- 
ings of  Parliament,  he  is  practically  a  retired  statesman.  He  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  so  early  as  1806,  and  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Coun- 
cil so  late  as  1852.  Always  the  friend  of  progress  and  civil  liberty,  he  was 
the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  on  convictions  formed  by 
the  instructions  of  Wilberforce  himself.  He  has,  I  think,  secured  more  than 
any  other  man  now  living,  the  general  respect  and  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  His  manners  are  unaffectedly  modest  and  deferential, 
while  the  library  and  halls  of  his  mansion  show  that  he  is  a  liberal  patron  of 
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ait.  He  employs  the  eTening  of  an  honoied  life  in  labon  defoted  to  Uio 
amelioration  of  social  erils,  and  in  cnltiyadng  the  sodetr  of  the  good  tad  wiee. 
One  mar  learn  from  a  visit  to  him,  how  a  great  man  may  be  independent  of 
parties.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  him  tolerant,  liberal,  and  sincerely  friendly 
toward  our  country  and  its  institutions. 


At  St  Albans  l^lla  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  I  found  a  patriot  of  aaoUiar 
land,  and  in  a  very  different  condition  —  Count  Pulsiky — the  secretaiy  of 
Kossuth.     He  is  an  exile  faithful  to  his  chief  and  his  Fatherland. 

Madame  Pulssky,  endeared  as  well  as  her  husband  to  so  many  of  waj 
friends  in  America,  is  still  the  same  cheerful,  benerolent,  intellectual  and  if* 
fectionate  lady  that  they  all  recollect  so  kindly. 

Just  now,  they,  and  Kossuth,  their  chief,  are  renewing  their  long  intomiptad 
dream  of  Hungarian  emancipation ;  and  are,  in  a  subdued  manner,  re-enacting 
the  campaign  of  proselytism,  which  they  performed  with  such  sad  sneeessi  in 
1852,  in  America.  I  will  not  just  now  venture  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
prospects  of  freedom  in  Europe,  as  affected  by  the  war  that  has  just  begun. 
There  are  abundant  good  wisliers  for  Italy  and  Hungary  now,  as  there  were  in 
1850,  but  the  war  opens  questions  of  power  and  safety  to  the  ambitions,  a» 
well  as  questions  of  sentiment  to  the  oppressed.  We  shall  see  the  solution  of 
all  soon  enough. 

I  met  at  breakfast  to-day,  a  youth  of  Caucasian  features^  but  very  dark  com- 
plexion —  by  name,  Dhuleep  Singh,  by  title  Maharajah,  by  birth,  jninos^  and 
heir  in  the  Punjaub  of  India,  to  an  ancient  and  vast  kingdom, — by  conversion,  a 
Christian, —  by  education,  an  Englisbmao, —  by  conquest,  a  British  subject, — by 
treaty,  a  pensioner^  retaining  bis  title  with  a  pension  of  $100,000  a  year.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  result  of  misinformation,  that  he  fears  to  go  to  America,  which  he 
nevertheless  earaestly  desires,  lest  the  strong  national  prejudice  against  the  Af- 
rican race  should  insult  him,  although  he  owes  his  complexion  to  an  Asiatic, 
and  not  to  an  African  sun.  But  what  will  be  the  influence  of  the  conquest  of 
India  on  the  stability  of  the  British  Empire  ?  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
conservation  of  the  empire  is  the  one  thought  of  all  British  statesmen ;  and  all 
questions  of  morality,  humanity,  social  progress,  are  subordinate  to  the  one 
policy  of  so  keeping  the  balance  of  power,  in  Europe,  adjusted,  that  England 
and  her  colonies  may  be  safe. 


Sir  Charles  Napier  is  nn  impersonation  of  the  English  Admiral  as  the  char, 
acter  is  drawn  by  the  classical  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  According  to 
him,  the  British  Navy  is  no  insufficient  or  ornamental  thing,  but  an  every-day, 
necessary  and  effective,  police.  He  has  ideas  about  reforms  in  elections  and 
canvasses;  but  the  chief  reforms  that  he  troubles  himself  about,  are  reforms  in 
the  Navy.  He  is  a  hearty,  bluff,  old  sailor.  I  am  curious  to  hear  him  debate 
in  the  House. 


Lord  Lyndhurst  is  now  eighty-seven  years  old,  but  apparently  unabated  in 
force,  as  any  peer  of  England.    You  would  know  him  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  and 
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an  uccive  one,  in  a  moment's  conversation.  Wlien  I  entered  his  room  alone, 
and  only  announced  by  my  card,  I  found  him  sitting  before  a  table.  Without 
rising,  he  drew  a  chair,  and  said:  ^^Corne  sit  down  here  by  me.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you.'^  Such  a  talk,  I  never  had  before.  He  courteously  asked  ques- 
tion after  question  about  things  in  America.  Each  question  intelligible,  perti- 
nent, and  admitting  a  direct  answer.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  had  re- 
ceived, and  imparted  more  information  than  one  is  often  able  to  do  in  a  con- 
versation continued  through  many  hours.  ^ 


In  the  year  1833,  General  Lafayette  said  to  me  at  Paris,  that  Louis  Philippe 
would  reign  eighteen  years,  but  no  son  of  his  would  ever  fill  the  throne  of 
France.  I  think  it  was  two  years  later,  that  I  met  Louis  Napoleon,  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  Empire,  in  exile,  in  America.  Now  I  am  in  Europe  again, 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  and  Louis  Napoleon  is  Em)>eror  of  France. 

At  Chiswick  House,  to-day,  I  met  an  exile,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  heir-ap- 
parent of  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty ;  and  found  him  waiting  for  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire,  and  a  restoration  to  the  throne.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
modesty,  and  apparent  worth .  He  preserves  a  very  kind  feeling  toward  the 
United  States,  and  seemed  much  gratified  with  relating  the  experiences  of  his 
father  there,  in  times  that  have  already  become  historical. 


Who  shall  I  place  in  my  next  panel  ?  Why  not  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the 
great  song- writer  of  England  —  nay,  since  Beranger's  death,  the  great  song- 
writer of  the  world  ?  I  need  not,  however,  speak  of  his  songs.  All  the  world 
knows  them.  But  all  the  world  don't  know  his  antiquarian  value.  How 
many  monuments  he  pointed  out  to  me,  on  our  way  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  I 
can't  tell.  Here  is  a  Roman  mile-stone  1,400  years  a  monument.  Here  is  the 
spot  where  Charles  I  was  beheaded,  under  the  judgment  of  the  Revolutionary 
Court.  And  here  is  the  identical  building,  how  an  humble  shop,  which  Car- 
dinal Woolsey  built  for  a  palace  out  of  the  profits  of  his  place. 


The  Courts  of  Chancery,  ^  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer,  I  have  to-day 
looked  down  upon  them  from  the  bench  in  either  tribunal.  Such  is  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  friendly  Judges  to  a  stranger.  The  conduct  of  proceedings  here 
is  dignified ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  courteous  and  genial,  both  be- 
tween counselors  and  between  counsel  and  the  Court.  I  heard  the  name  of  our 
countiyman,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  pronounced  from  the  Bench,  with  distin- 
guished respect.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  see  legal  contention 
under  moderate  bounds,  and  yet  be  free  from  implication  in  the  strife. 


Lord  Palmerston  differs  in  every  respect  from  the  prejudgment  of  him  I 
had  made.  He  rules  a  party,  or  a  large  interest  in  the  Liberal  party,  not  so 
much  by  the  weight  of  his  age  and  experience,  as  by  his  vivacity  and  spirit, 
in  spite  of  great  age  and  experience.  As  old  as  General  Cass,  or  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, he,  nevertheless,  is  youthful  and  genial.  No  one  of  his  followers  claim 
for  him  the  attribute  of  venerable. 
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The  ^'Nobilitf  and  Ctontry  >*  most  be  seen  once,  at  ieest,  in  a  bell  <ir 
bly,  to  nnderscand  it.  When  yon  see  it  in  such  e  place,  and  hear  the 
and  titles  so  familiar  to  you.  in  history  and  romance,  liandled  as  funiliarty  as 
the  names  and  designations  of  persons  in  society  among  onrselTea,  yoa  eooi* 
to  regard  the  class  as  distinct,  peculiar,  and  chiralrous ;  and  yon  come  to  re- 
gard it  only  as  the  chiss  of  persons  most  active  and  prominent  in  poKtlea], 
social,  and  fashionable  life. 

How  did  tlie  class  arise  f  Those  who  rose  to  stations  of  power  and  wcallih, 
by  superior  knowledge,  or  virtue,  when  education  and  facilities  for  acqidring 
it  were  limited,  aggrandized  themseWes,  shutting  other  and  ambitioaa  eooi- 
petitors  out,  so  far  as  possible ;  and  they  fortified  tliemselTCS  as  a  dasa.  How 
will  it  end  t  Equal  education,  in  any  state,  will  equalize  society.  The  Biitiah 
nobility  may  go  down  in  that  way.  In  France,  the  nobility  went  down  be- 
cause they  had  fortified  themseWes  too  strongly,  and  had  become  too  despotic 
to  be  endured.  Equality,  which  we  theoretically  call  the  natural  condition  of 
society,  is  certainly  the  condition  which  belongs  to  the  highest  state  of  social 
development. 

I  met  Mr.  Blackwood,  the  editor  of  Blackwood*s  MagazinCi  to-day.  He  is 
a  very  quiet  gentleman,  of  cultivated  taste  and  easy  address.  .  He  delighted 
in  the  established  popularity  of  his  periodical  in  America;  but  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  small  share  of  the  profits  he  derived  Crom  it.  I 
learned  from  him,  that  Mr.  Warren  (author  of  the  "Diary  of  a Phyaician*^, 
is  the  author  of  the  dialogue  between  Tickler  and  his  Mentor,  which  interested 
so  many  readers  a  year  ago. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  Kossuth  is  the  most  serene,  dignified,  and  graceful  person 
in  address  and  conversation  whom  I  have  ever  met.  Tiie  reports  of  his  de- 
cayed health,  dilapidated  appearance,  and  dejected  spirits,  which  I  heard  at 
home,  are  unfounded.  He  seems  to  me,  in  all  respects,  as  youthful  and  aa 
vigorous  as  when  he  visited  our  country.  He  is  calm,  cool,  and  collected. 
Tliere  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  his  persevering  devotion  to  his  country  and  to 
liberty.  I  wish  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the  auspices  which  have  re- 
vived his  hopes. 

Lord  Derby  is  a  model  of  ministerial  manner  and  address.  Although  the 
fate  of  his  ministry  is  suspended  on  the  great  parliamentary  debate,  which  is 
less  than  ten  days  distant,  he  is  calm  nud  easy,  apparently  prepared,  but  not 
rash  or  defiant.  I  think  one  can  easily  see  that  the  statesmen  of  this  country 
draw  au  immense  advantage  from  early  training  and  fixed  habits.  They 
practice  coolness  and  deliberation,  even  in  early  or  middle  life,  which  few  of 
our  American  statesmen  acquire  until  they  are  ready  to  retire  from  the  field; 
and  which  many  of  them  fail  to  acquire  even  then. 


On  Wednesday  morning  I  breakfasted  with  Lord  and  Lady  Hatherton,  who 
have  become  already  sympathizing  friends.  I  dined  merrily  with  the  Dallas 
family ;  and  enjoyed  many  reminiscences  of  friends  and  events  in  America. 
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On  Thursday,  I  rode  out  to  Ohiswick,  where  I  lunched  (at  2  p.  m.),  with  a 
party  inri ted  by  the  Earl  and  Lady  Granville.  It  is  one  of  their  several 
coantry-seats,  and  is  a  lovely  place.  The  principal  guests  were,  tlie  Comte  de 
Paris,  Lord  St.  Germain,  and  Lord  Stanley.  Lady  Granville,  after  the  lunch, 
retired  to  the  shelter  of  a  grove  of  cedars  of  Libanus  of  great  age,  and  of 
almost  venerable  dimensions;  and  there  we  talked  over  the  political  affairs  of 
the  world.  She  has  given  me  an  invitation  to  come  to  her  house  in  the  even- 
ing of  every  day  while  I  am  in  London.  Evening  here  begins  at  ten  o^clock. 
I  dined  and  spent  the  evening  of  the  same  day  with  Sir  James  and  Lady  Ten- 
nant — a  pleasant  entertainment,  with  fine  singing  by  Italian  and  native  artists. 

Yesterday  Dr.  Mackay  gave  me  a  dinner  at  the  Reform  Club,  where  I  met 
many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  times. 

To-day  I  dine  with  Mr.  Edward  EUice;  and  to-night  I  attend  a  party  or  re- 
ception given  by  Lady  Palmerston.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  kindness 
shown  me  here.  The  press  is  very  generous ;  and  leading  persons  of  all  classes 
are  honoring  me  with  their  calls  and  entertainments.  To-day  I  was  at  the 
Earl  of  Shi^tsbury's,  and  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  While  there  attending  that  Protestant  Prelate,  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  called  at  my  lodgings. 


I  dined  yesterday  in  a  party  in  which  a  grandson  of  General  Lafayette,  and 
his  family  were  guests,  as  well  as  a  patriot  Italian  family.  It  gratified  me  ex- 
ceedingly to  find  that  the  memory  of  Lafayette's  relations  to  our  country  is 
highly  cherished  by  his  descendants.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  our  party 
were  republicans  of  the  American  school. 


The  world  seems  to  grow  small,  as  I  find  myself  introduced  to  some  per- 
sonage, or  monument,  that  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  forever  inaccessible 
to  me.  It  would  amuse  you  to  see  how  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  this 
house,  for  me,  grows,  as  the  great  and  titled  visitors  successively  appear  to 
call  on  me. 


The  Derby  races  are  festival  occasions  for  England.  Races  and  sweep- 
stakes are  run  on  a  great  course,  seventeen  miles  from  London,  and  all  the 
world  go  out  to  see  them  —  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  refined  and  vulgar. 
I  went  with  Mr.  Morgan,  a  banker,  who  took  a  party  of  four  ladies,  and  one 
gentleman  beside  myself,  in  a  great  barouche  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  man- 
aged by  two  postillions.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  procession  of  three  carriages 
abreast,  and  thus  we  were  four  hours  making  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
whole  scene  was  one  like  a  carnival,  John  Bull  appearing  in  his  gala  dress. 
He  behaved  just  as  well  as  Brother  Jonatlian  does  on  the  Fourth  of  July  —  no 
better. 


At  Stafford  House,  yesterday,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  had  invited  a  small 
party,  among  them  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  liouse  is  the  finest,  and 
most  magnificent  private  dwelling  in  England.  The  grand  hall  and  stairway, 
and  the  gallery  of  pictures,  are  on  a  royal  scale.     The  Duke  is  old,  infirm,  al- 
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moat  absolutely  deaf,  bat  honest,  benerolent,  and  amiable.  The 
the  most  accomplished  lad  j  ia  England.  I  could  not  tell  yoa  how  Idiid  and 
gracious  she  was  to  me.  She  detained  me  after  the  party  had  left,  aad  wo 
had  a  long,  and  most  agreeable  tiU^hUU, 

On  the  same  ereniug  I  dined  with  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Carlisls^  and  a 
large  party  of  nobles  and  statesmen  of  the  Liberal  class.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  recount  their  names^ — Lord  GranTille,  Lord  and  Lady  8haflsbiiiy«  Lord 
and  Lady  Palmerttoo,  Lord  John  Russell,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstoney  Xr.  De* 
lane,  editor  of  the  Timm^  and  others.    It  was  a  most  agreeable  parqr. 

The  Queen,  somehow,  on  coming  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  heard  that  Ifr. 
Dallas  had  been  denied  leare  to  present  me  at  the  ball  on  the  8tb  of  June. 
The  rule  is,  that  no  person  can  be  invited  to  any  Court  entertainment,  mtil 
he  has  first  been  presented,  and  no  person  can  be  presented,  except  at  a  levee. 
No  levee  is  to  be  held  until  the  20th.  Of  course  I  was  not  to  see  the  Court 
until  that  day.  I  was  under  an  engagement  to  dine  last  evening,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  this  that  hurried,  me  back  from  the 
Derby.  On  coming  to  my  room,  I  found  the  Queen's  invitation  to  a  concert 
to  be  given  at  nine  and  a  half  o'clock.  The  Archbishop's  dinner  was,  of 
course,  excused.  Lord  Napier  put  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  hatters  in  rsquiti* 
tion .  Mr.  Dallas  sent  his  secretary,  with  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chlunberlain, 
explaining  that  the  matter  of  my  presentation  had  become  known  to  the  Qoeen ; 
that  she  directed  me  to  be  invited,  and  expected  him  to  present  me  at  the 
concert 

At  half-past  nine  we  entered  the  concert-room  —  a  hall  in  Bnckingfaam 
Palace,  as  large,  or  larger,  than  our  church.  One  end  was  fitted  up  with  ten 
rows  of  benches  cushioned  in  red,  and  extending  quite  across  the  room^  ele- 
vated in  tiers,  reaching  from  a  stage  up  to  the  base  of  a  grand  organ.  On  the 
benches  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  male  and  female  artists,  including 
two  prima-dounas.  In  front  of  the  stage  was  a  row  of 'chairs  for  the  Queen 
and  royal  family;  behind  them  a  large  circle  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  at- 
tendance on  them ;  the  rest  of  the  spacious  hall  was  fitted  with  crimson-cov- 
ered seats  adequate  to  seat  six  or  seven  hundred  persons.  On  one  of  them 
appropriated  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  I  sat  with  Mr.  Dallas.  The  party  being 
assembled,  the  Queen  and  royal  party  entered,  and  passed  down  one  of  the 
aisles.  She  bowed  and  spoke  graciously  to  the  persons  nearest  her,  along  the 
way,  the  whole  audience  standing,  and  those  wiiom  she  saluted,  gracefully 
bowing  to  her.  She  took  the  middle  chair  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  having  arms.  Then  giving  leave  to  her  compan- 
ions, all  sat  down.  The  performance  began,  and  continued  for  on  hour  or 
more.  Mr.  Dallas  flattered  me  l)y  telling  me  that  Her  Majesty  looked  toward 
us,  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  there.  Presently,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  csme 
and  inforned  us  that  I  would  be  expected  to  be  presented  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  When  that  time  came,  the  Queen  rose  and  walked  through  the 
aisles,  saluting  those  of  the  party  she  had  not  passed  in  coming  in. 

Then  Prince  Albert  performed  the  same  duty .  When  he  reached  the  dip- 
lomatic benches,  he  stopped  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Dallas.     Mr.  Dallas  presented 
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me  to  him;  he  bowed,  and  I  returned  the  salute.  He  asked  if  I  was  recently 
from  America?  I  replied  lirictly.  Did  I  expect  to  speud  some  time  in  Entr. 
kud?  I  replied,  a  month.  He  bowed,  and  I  bowed;  he  passed  ou.  The 
Queen  soon  came  up.  I  was  presented  to  her.  She  asked  how  long  I  had 
been  in  England? 

*' About  ten  days." 

"Is  it  your  first  visit!" 

''I  might  say  so.     I  was  here  once,  but  many  years  ago." 

"How  long?" 

"  When  you,  Madam,  were  at  school,  as  I  then  learned.' 

"You  must  observe  some  changes." 

*'  All  is  chauged.  Madam." 

"Is  it  improved?" 

"Vastly  improved.     There  were  then  no  railroads." 

"Your  own  country^  I  understand,  is  much  improved  also." 

"  Yes,  all  is  changed.  There  were  then  no  steamships  on  the  ocean,  no  tele- 
graphs." 

"Do  you  think  the  improvement  will  go  on?" 

"  I  trust  so,  if  we  can  preserve  peace  between  the  two  branches  of  one  great 
family." 

"  I  hope  80,  indeed.     How  loug  shall  you  stay  in  England? " 

"  Until  I  see  tiic  end  of  the  great  debate  in  your  Parliament,  to  which  I  look 
for  much  instruction. '* 

She  courtesied,  I  bowed,  she  passed  on.  The  Queen  led  the  way  now  to 
supper.  All  followed.  The  banqueting  hall  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  con- 
cert-room, the  supper-table  extending  one-half  way  around  it.  After  supper, 
we  dispersed  ourselves  where  we  wished,  and  I  made  an  hundred  distinguished 
acquaintances  during  the  last  act  of  the  concert.  Then  the  Queen,  taking 
leave  of  the  company  in  tlie  manner  in  which  she  had  received  them,  the  car- 
riages were  summoned,  and  at  half-past  one  I  was  at  my  hotel. 

The  Queen  is  a  sturdy,  small,  unaffected,  and  kind  person  —  and  is  eminently 
the  woman,  as  she  is  the  popular  sovereign  of  England.  Not  one  person  have 
I  heard  speak  reproacii  fully  or  unkindly  of  her. 


The  Duchess  of  Inverness  retains  Kensington  Palace,  one  of  the  royal 
demesnes  in  the  city,  a  curious  relic  of  ancient  times.  She  made  a  party  yes- 
terday for  the  Napiers,  which  I  attended,  and  met  there  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  but  now  retired  from  public  life. 
The  party  had  several  other  agreeable  persons. 


At  eight  o'clock,  I  was  at  Pembroke  Lodge  in  Richmond,  dining  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  active  of  the  statesmen  of  England, 
and  lately  Prime  Minister.  He  contests  with  Lord  Palmerston,  tlie  position  of 
chief  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  realm.  His  residence  in  the  country  is  Pem- 
broke Lodge  in  the  royal  domain  of  Windsor  Forest  on  Richmond  Hill.  Wind- 
sor is  ten  miles  from  London,  and  is  almost  as  large  as  Auburn,  but  is  a  very 
beautiful  old  town. 
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The  panyccxiiitted  of  Lord  Jobo  and  LtdyRoiMll,  Lord  G«org«  Grajv  Jb. 
Arthur  Ronell*  a  nephew  of  Lord  John,  Mr.  FoUerof  New  York,  and  nyaeif. 
Lady  Euateil  is  a  daughter  of  Lord  Minto,  highly  educated,  thioeiev  mmwimingt 
and  quite  domestic  in  her  taetes  and  waye.  Lord  John  ia  a  specnlatiTe  man, 
a  sincere  believer  in  progress,  and  just  so  much  more  so,  than  other  British 
statesmen,  as  to  be  pronounced  a  fanatic,  sometimes  factions.  I  thooght  I 
could  read  in  his  character,  that,  while  others  claim  and  dlTide  with  him,  if 
indeed  they  do  not  deprire  him  altogether  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  Libaal 
party,  his  earnestness  and  sincerity  constitute  the  great  strength  of  the  paity^ 
without  which  it  could  scarcely  cohere. 


I  lunched  at  QroeTenor  House,  the  city  residence  of  the  Ifarqnis  of 
Westminster.  He  had  been  among  the  kindest  of  my  friends  here,  the  party 
only  Lady  W.,  her  daughter,  Lady  Kapler,  Lord  Napier,  and  myself.  We  spent 
an  hour  in  the  picture-gallery.  It  contains  hundreds  of  lectures,  and  many 
fine  statues.  Not  a  picture  without  historical  interest,  and  all  originals  by 
masters  the  most  renowned  —  Titian,  Velasquez,  Caracd,  Murillo^  Claude,. 
Reynolds,  West,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 


I  dined  with  a  large  party,  gathered  for  me  at  Lansdowne  House,  given  by 
that  most  renerable  and  estimable  person,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  His 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Shelbnm,  presided.  I  cannot  recall  the  names  of 
JLhe  whole  party  —  among  them  Lord  Macaulay,  Lady  Norton,  the  Napiera. 
Lord  Macaulay  seems  a  heaTy-moulded,  broad,  dogmatical  Scotchman.  I  re- 
spected him  much,  and  had  a  little  encounter  of  wit  with  him. 

At  night  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  a  London  rout  —  a  grand  ball  giVen  by  the- 
Countess  of  Derby,  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Princesses  and 
Princes,  and  Dukes  and  Ducfatesses  of  the  royal  party,  Indian  Princes,  and  all  the 
Di[)Iomatic  Corps.  It  was  a  thorough  jam  —  like  the  Napier  ball.  I  con- 
▼ersed  with  royalties  and  nobles,  ad  ii^ftnitum.  It  was  two  o'clock  when  I 
came  home,  and  here  is  the  brief  and  hurried  journal  of  it  To-morrow  will 
bring  new  labors  of  the  some  sort. 

To-day  I  have  spent  with  the  Napiers,  in  a  visit  to  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Hampton  Court.  Any  history  of  England  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  greatness  and  downfall.  Vou  will  find  it  more  strikingly  told  in 
Shakespeare's  **  King  Henry  VIII, ^'  than  elsewhere.  Hampton  Court  was 
built  by  the  Cardinal  and  relinquished  by  him  to  the  King.  On  the  way  we 
stopped  to  see  Pope^s  villa  at  Twickenham,  now  converted  into  a  Chinese  gothic 
cottage  by  some  ambitious  citizen.  I  cannot  at  all  reduce  to  readable  dimen- 
sions an  account  of  Hampton  Court.  It  is  now  abandoned  as  a  roynl  residence, 
although  certainly  fit  for  any  king,  but  it  is  kept  up  as  a  resort  for  the  peo- 
ple of  London.      The  gardens  and  fountains  are  vast  and  beautiful. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  tells  connectedly  the  English  history,  during  a 
period  of  three  hundred  years,  while  the  Church  passed  from  Rome  to  Protes- 
tantism, and  the  .state  from  a  despotism  or  tyranny,  to  a  free  constitutional 
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monarchy.  The  pictures  arraocred  in  the  galleries  constitute  an  illustrated  his- 
tory of  the  age.  Only  think  of  a  family  picture  painted  by  a  cocemporary,  in 
which  the  group  are  King  Henry  V III,  his  Queen,  Jane  Seymour,  and  his  two 
daughters,  Mary,  the  Romanist,  and  Elizabeth,  the  Protestant !  There  are  a 
dozen  cotemporaneous  likenesses  of  Henry  VIU,  from  childhood  to  age,  aud 
as  many  of  Elizabeth,  from  girlhood  to  the  decline  of  life. 

I  closed  yesterday  with  a  party  made  for  me  by  Mrs.  Pulzsky.  It  brought 
around  me  many  of  the  reformers  and  strong-minded  women,  as  well  as  men, 
in  London,  and  the  reception  was  a  most  hearty  one  by  them  all.  Kossuth  is 
about  now  departing  to  the  continent. 

Tp-day  I  have  dined  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyle,  at  Argyle  Lodge 
—  a  fine  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  Duchess  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  and  present  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  They  are  kind  and  earnest 
friends. 


I  attended  the  opening  of  Parliament,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Queen. 
I  stood  by  the  side  of  three  Indian  Princes,  in  the  small  g^lery  by  the  side  of 
the  throne. 

The  scene  was  a  very  brilliant  one.  The  figures  were  the  Queen  in  royal 
attire,  with  the  great  officers  of  state  in  their  robes,  the  Bishops  in  their  robes 
and  mitres,  the  Judges  in  wigs  and  robes,  the  Lords  in  scarlet  robes,  and  the 
Peeresses  in  magnificent  costumes,  all  arranged  with  the  art  of  a  tableau. 

The  Queen  read  the  speech,  sitting;  and  read  it  beautifully. 

After  this  scene  closed,  I  listened  to  debate,  in  both  Houses,  until  eight, 
dined  then  with  Mr.  Morgan,  the  American  banker  of  the  firm  of  Peabody, 
and  a  large  party  of  Americans ;  then  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
heard  a  splendid  and  vigorous  debate,  which  continued  until  midnight. 


I  presented  myself  at  eight  oVlock  this  evening  at  the  house  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  in  chnpeau  and 
with  sword  at  my  side.  I  was  obliged  to  dress  for  the  Queen's  Ball,  before 
going  to  dinner.  The  Cardinal  had  a  large  party  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Priests 
and  laymen.  He  is  a  very  able  and  agreeable  man.  At  half-past  nine,  I  was 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  doors  of  the  ball-room  were  opened  at  ten;  and 
I  attended  the  diplomatic  body,  as  they  passed  before  the  Queen  and  Royal 
family.  Eacli  bowed  to  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Princesses  and  Prince  Consort, 
'and  each  received  a  gracious  salutation.  The  Prince  Consort  gave  me  a  cor- 
dial greeting.  Every  one  who  entered  the  room,  and  there  were  one  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred,  saluted  the  Queen  at  some  stage  of  the  evening,  always 
between  the  dances. 

The  ball  was  like  many  balls.  The  Queen  danced  gaily  and  joyously  many 
hours.  At  twelve,  there  was  supper,  after  which  I  ranged  through  the  draw- 
ing-rooms; and  was  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  already  a  very  large  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  and  fashionable  ones  of  this  metropolis. 

To-day  I  have  witnessed  the  most  impressive  pageant  I  ever  saw.  The  charity 
scholars  of  all  the  schools  in  Loudon  (five  thousand  iu  all),  gathered  and  dressed 
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in  their  neat  and  tattefnl  dretiea,  and  decorated  with  flowefii  in  St.  FuiL*s 
Cathedral,  on  seaU  on  erery  side,  riling  from  the  floor  to  thebeee  of  thedomft, 
while  the  vast  nave  and  transept  were  tilled  with  ten  thousand  spectaUMn. 

xV  8ul>Iime  sendee  with  noble  music  was  performed ;  tlie  children  joining 
their  rich  and  earnest  Toices  to  those  of  the  choir,  and  the  great  oigan  acconi- 
paoying  the  sacred  soog. 

I  dined  with  a  large  party  composed  of  Whig  and  Ttoy  statesmen  and 
ladies,  at  Lord  Lyndhnrst's,  who  has  been  eminently  coorteoos  toward  me. 
Among  the  party  were  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon,  and  Lord  Malmsbnry.  I 
went  thence  to  a  party  at  Lord  Stanley's,  and  then  to  still  another  at  Mn. 
Gladstone's.    Besides  these  occupations,  I  have  been  in  the  House  of  Cmnmona. 

On  Friday  night  I  attended  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  great  debate^ 
which,  at  a  late  hour,  resulted  In  the  overthrow  of  the  Ministry,  leaving  it  onlj 
for  dinner.  I  had  already  heard  Lord  Palmerson,  Mr.  D'Isnell  and  others^ 
and  now  I  beard  John  Bright,  the  great  leader  of  the  Radical  party. 

Saturday  was  the  Queen's  drawing-room.  How  shall  I  make  you  understand 
this  ceremony  ?  It  came  off  at  two  o'clock,  here  called  the  "  early  morning.'* 
All  the  great  officers  of  state,  all  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  will  have  been  presented,  as  well  as  all  strangers  who  have  been 
before  recognized  at  court — attended  uninvited,  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
and  respect 

On  this  occasion,  also,  new  presentations  were  made,  and  all  public  officers 
retiring  from  official  trusts  are  received  and  recognized. 

Imagine  a  long  suite  of  state  chambers  filled  with  two  thousand  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  their  costumes  distinguisliing  their  public  employments,  nink« 
etc.  Beyond  all  this,  is  an  immense  salon ;  on  a  dais  at  the  upper  end  stands 
the  Queen,  attended  by,  the  court.  The  Ministry  and  Diplomatic  Corps  ad- 
▼ance  from  the  ante-chamber,  enter  the  salon,  and  pass  in  review  before  Her 
Majesty,  in  long  single  files.  Each  one  bows,  and  receives  a  royal  salutation. 
In  this  procession  I  passed,  receiving  u  cordial  shaking  of  the  hand,  and  kind 
words  from  the  Prince  Consort,  with  the  usual  recognition  of  the  Queen. 

After  tins,  ladies,  each  with  a  long,  flowing  train,  made  of  material  and  form 
to  suit  her  taste,  passed  in  a  similar  procession.     When  the  whole  two  thousand 
have  passed,  all  first  entered  leaving  the  palace  first,  all  is  over,  the  drawing- 
room  is  ended ;  aud  the  Couft  Journal  next  day  announces  every  title  that  was* 
worn  by  the  visitors. 

Where  and  what  is  Rowfant,  and  what  am  I  doing  here  ? 

Rowfant  is  an  estate  midway  between  London  and  Brighton.  Ten  years  ago 
the  estate  was  bought  by  Mr.  Lampson,  an  American  fur  merchant,  who  now 
enjoys  it.  There  is  a  house  six  hundred  years  old,  with  a  lawn  half  a  mile  in 
diameter,  with  trees,  shubbery,  lake,  statuary,  etc.  —  avenues  of  Linden  trees, 
an  old  beech  filled  with  rooks,  a  grove  from  which  I  heard  last  night  the  song 
of  the  nightingale.  •  A  swan  attends  me  in  my  walks  along  the  lake  shore,  wait- 
ing for  me  to  feed  her. 
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I  came  out  here  on  Saturday  niglit.  attended  a  dinner-party,  went  to  the 
parish  church  yesterday  mornins^,  strolled  around  the  apparently  limitless 
fields  in  the  afternoon,  and  slept  here  again  last  nigiit. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  acres  are  surrendered  to  the  rabbits,  which  have 
burrowed  swards  thrown  up  in  nil  directions.  They  gam1><)l  there  all  day 
long —  three  or  four  thousand  of  them  —  in  uudisturbeil  security. 

Five  hundred  acres,  chiefly  wooded,  are  given  up  to  the  pheasants,  which 
are  raised  from  eggs  found  in  the  woods,  and  hatched  out  by  common  barn- 
yard hens,  in  little  coops.  These  rabbit  warrens  and  pheasant  preserves  are 
the  hunting-fields  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  in  the  autumn.  And  this 
description,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  rural 
life,  by  the  rich  and  prosperous  in  England 


At  night  I  attended  a  small  party  given  by  Madame  Delapierre,  the  wife  of 
the  Belgian  Consul.  The  company  were  chiefiy  literary  persons  and  artists.  I 
met  among  them  the  French  Red  Republican  exile,  Louis  Blanc.  He  is  very 
small,  and  in  figure  and  shape  resembles  Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois.  His  ex- 
pression is  that  of  an  honest  gentleman,  as  indeed  he  is. 

I  heard  music  that  almost  ravished  me,  and  one  of  the  pieces  was  a  song  of 
Longfellow's. 

I  took  my  seat  on  Saturday  morning  in  the  train  for  Oxford,  delivered  a 
letter  or  two,  found  that  my  arrival  was  expected,  and  immediately  on  my 
arrival  was  taken  through  the  famous  Bodleian  Library,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world ;  then  through  the  Radcliffe  Library,  little  less  ambitious ;  then  to 
the  great  Museum  of  Natural  Science ;  then  to  dinner  with  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry;  then  through  ancient  halls  and  chapels,  and  to  the  summit  of 
many  ancient  and  unique  Gothic  towers;  then  to  a  musical  party  by  the 
under-graduates ;  and  then,  wearied  to  the  verge  of  death,  consigned  to  a 
luxurious  bed  at  the  Yice-Chancellor's.  I  began  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
with  attendance  at  the  bidding  to  prayers,  and  a  service  at  All  Souls',  an  an- 
nual sermon  to  establish  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  over, 
I  strolled  in  the  gardens  of  the  New  College  (five  hundred  years  old)  the  walls 
of  which  were  the  defenses  of  Charles  I,  when  he  held  his  Court  here,  and 
stood  the  siege  of  Cromwell ;  thence  to  morning  prayer,  at  Corpus  Christi,  at 
one,  then  to  luncheon  at  the  Dean^s  (of  Christ  Church)  with  a  very  intellect- 
ual party.  Thence  to  bidding  to  prayers,  and  a  sermon,  by  Dr.  Milman,  the 
reverend  and  excellent  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  of  London;  and  then  to  evening 
prayer  ut  the  University  Chapel,  celebrated  by  a  full  choir  at  five,  all  the  Uhi- 
veraitf/  appearing  in  their  places,  and  in  their  ecclesiastical  and  academic  robes. 

There  I  sat,  face  to  face  with  Dr.  Pusey,  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and, 
afterward,  I  conversed  with  his  daughter  and  his  niece.  Little  did  they  seem 
to  know  the  commotion  his  opinions  had  excited  across  the  sea.  The  day 
closed  with  a  very  intellectual  dinner-party  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's,  Dr.  Jen- 
nes',  in  which  as  tne  representative  of  the  Republican , party  of  the  United 
States,  on  which  the  hopes  of  freedom  rest.  I  had  much  attention. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  I  strolled  alone,  to  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Isis,  amid  the  grores  once  the  walks  of  Addieon;  and  I  retnnied  to  my  lodg<- 
ings  oTer  ihe  ground  where  Larimer.  Granmer,  and  Ridley  •orrendered  their 
bodies  to  the  -flames  in  proof  of  their  devotion  to  the  Protestant  religion. 


There  are  nineteen  coU^^  in  the  University  at  Oxford.  They  are  all 
Gothic,  and  nearly  all  were  founded  by  Catholic  kings  or  bishops.  Antiquity 
lends  them  a  deep  interest. 

History  records  the  trials  of  faith  and  the  contests  of  creedsi  even  to  the 
stake,  and  to  the  siege:  and  now  they  are  all  birthplaces  of  the  Serarehy, 
and  the  Aristocracy  of  this  great  realm  of  England.  Nevertbeleaa,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  maintains  an  earnest  debate  with  that  of  ConserratlaB,  at  Oxford. 

Academic  elements  preTailing  here  have  given  character  to  the  whole  town. 
The  town,  indeed,  is  nothing —  the  University  is  every  thing. 

Each  college  preserves,  proudly,  the  memorials  of  its  pupils  who  have  won 
distinction,  and  these  memorials  are  pictures  and  monuments.  Trinity  Col- 
lege has  exquisite  full  length  statues  of  Newton,  Bacon,  and  Byron. 

At  Christ  College,  I  read  the  authentic  record  of  John  Hilton's  admission 
as  a  pensioner,  in  1624,  on  the  payment  of  the  initiation  fee  of  ten  shillings. 
I  saw,  also,  a  mulberry  tree,  planted  by  his  hand,  and  still  most  sedulously 
preserved,  and  even  a  clay  cast,  taken  by  moulding,  from  his  head,  while  living. 

The  most  interesting  things  in  the  various  libraries  are  manuscripts,  miere 
are,  besides  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  written  before  the  age  of  printing,  the 
very  manuscripts  of  Bacon,  Kewton,  and  Milton,  in  their  own  handwriting. 
And  here  are  two  leaves  taken  fresh  by  my  own  hand,  from  the  mulberry  tree 
planted  by  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 


An  organ-grinder  under  my  window  solicits  me  in  vain.  I  have  redsted 
greater  attractions  than  his  to-day^ — the  orchestra  of  Punch  and  Judy,  as 
well  as  a  free  two  guinea  ticket  to  the  Handel  Celebration,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  honored  by  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty.  What  did  tempt  me  to  the 
latter  place,  was  the  remembrance  of  the  birds,  which  live  free,  and  sing 
merrily  under  the  roof  of  glass,  and  nestle  in  the  trees  and  blossoms. 


Yesterday  I  began  making  serious  preparations  for  departure  from  the. city, 
by  making  T.  T.  L.  calls.  For  once,  I  found  nearly  everybody  at  home,  and 
inclined  to  long  converse.  Among  new  acquaintances  formed,  were  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  new  Minister  for  India,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird  of  Scotland, 
very  estimable  people.  My  friends,  Lord  and  Lady  Hatherton,  have  given 
me  letters  for  the  manufacturing  districts;  and  dismissed  me  with  cordial 
adieux. 


To-day,  after  a  visit  to  Lord  Napier,  and  three  or  four  parting  calls,  I  went 
by  railroad  ten  miles  to  Barnet,  where  Miss  Bird  met  me  in  a  wagon,  and 
drove  me  through  fields  and  meadows  as  attractive  as  our  own,  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  her  mother's  cottage,  which  looks  out  on  the  public  common.  I 
walked  under  an  old  lime,  under  which  Latimer  preached  the  Reformation,  to 
the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  the  gospel  taught  in  spirit  and  in  truth — just 
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before  his  terrible  and  fearfal  death.  And  I  stood  on  the  spot  where  Warwick 
the  King-maker  paid,  at  last,  the  forfeit  of  his  unchastened  and  unconquerable 
ambition. 


I  dined  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's.  He  is  the  father 
of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  whom  you  saw  at  our  house  in  Washington. 
He  belongs  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  his  family  are  very  active,  ns  they  are 
numerous.  Of  all  the  gentlemen  I  have  met  in  England,  no  one  has  more 
favorably  impressed  me,  by  his  earnestness  of  interest  in  the  advance  of 
society,  as  well  as  by  the  unaffected  modesty  of  his  address  and  deportment. 

Among  the  party  were  the  Carlisles  and  Shaftsburys,  Sir  Charles,  who  is  a 
model  man,  and  many  noble  ladies  of  winning  ways  and  pleasing  conversation. 
But  the  character  of  the  party  was  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  architect  of  Crystal 
Palace.  I  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  who  could  project  and  exe- 
cute that  wonderful  monument  of  convenience,  taste,  and  beauty  could  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I  confess  to  some  sclf-exultation,  for  a 
moment,  when  I  found  him  advancing  speculations  on  the  ultimate  results  of 
recent  scientific  discoveries,  which  I  had  myself  thrown  out,  to  the  alarm  and 
consternation  of  many  a  sceptical  and  timid  conservative.  Nor  can  I  omit  to 
say,  for  this  once,  to  yourself,  and  to  yourself  alone,  that  there  is  a  recompense 
for  long  years  of  endurance  of  contumely  at  home,  in  the  universal  respect 
and  sympathy  which  my  poor  efforts  for  freedom  and  humanity,  there,  have 
won  for  me  here. 


Saturday  I  devoted  to  another  effort  at  leave-taking  of  my  friends,  but  with 
bad,  though  not  sad  success.  Everybody  was  at  home;  everybody  willing  to 
hear,  and  apparently  anxious  for  my  stay.  I  made  six  calls.  Among  them 
was  the  Duchess  of  Inverness  —  General  Gere's  family —  Mr.  Seniors*,  etc.  At 
night  I  saw  everybody  at  Lady  Palmerston's,  and  so  ended  the  week. 

The  last  day  in  London,  and  the  busiest!  I  must  write  hurriedly.  Lord 
Napier  talked  of  his  past,  present,  and  future,  with  me  confidingly,  and  affec- 
tionately. We  shall  separate  accidentally,  and  without  leave-taking.  His 
friendship  has  been  earnest  and  untiring. 


At  church  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  morning.  A  half  hour's  stroll 
after  it  among  the  monuments  of  poets  and  kings.  Tlie  very  pavement  of  the 
Abbey  is  of  monumental  marble ;  the  walls,  chapels,  windows,  crypts  are  filled 
with  monumental  statues  and  slabs;  and  these  generally  so  cheerful  in  form 
or  spirit,  that  the  Abbey  seems  to  be  filled  with  the  spiritualized  heroes,  sages, 
philosophers,  poets  of  former  ages.     Tou  almost  seem  to  converse  with  them. 


After  church,  a  most  kind  and  gracious  parting  interview  with  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  a  true  and  noble  woman,  who  has  vindicated,  by  her  devotion 
to  truth,  humanity,  and  justice,  her  hereditary  position.  Her  good  wishes  are 
a  trophy  worth  carrying  away  from  this  confused  and  hurried  metropolis. 

Li  the  evening  a  dinner-party  at  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  at  his  seat  ten  miles 
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from  London^  on  Homuiow  Heath.  A  drearf  spot,  wrought  with  **»^gfffl^  art 
into  EQ  almost  tropical  home:  and  there  were  genial  spirits  there,  whose  ooa- 
▼erse  I  prodted  by.  Principal  among  them  all,  his  maiden  daughter,  too  good 
and  too  intelligent  to  be  appreciated  by  the  fast  young  men  of  London  society. 
Then  I  feasted  pleasantly  on  tlie  very  spot  where  stood,  in  by-gone  honrSi  the 
hostelry  in  which  Dick  Torpin  dlTided  the  spoils  of  robbery  with  his  band. 

At  eleren  o'clock,  returned  to  the  city,  I  fell  into  the  Metropolitaii  dnb. 
And  what  a  gathering  was  there  —  all  on  an  equality  —  anthon,  poets,  painters^ 
historians,  princes,  and  diplomats  t  There  was  Elgin,  and  Phillips,  the  por- 
trait-painter. Biggins,  of  the  Timei,  and  Lord  Wodehouse,  the  caricaturist  of 
FwMh^  and  the  Prince  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Reeves,  editor  of  the  BHUbimrgk 
BemeWf  and  3Ionckton  Hilnes;  and  I  was  not  only  among  them,  but  <rf  them; 
and  I  wondered  that  it  was  so  late  when  I  found  my  place  there. 

A  white  bait  dinner  at  Greenwich  is  a  feast  of  sense ;  but  when  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  wits  of  London,  it  is  a  festival  also  of  souL  How  I  grew  fast 
to  some  of  the  generous  spirits  there  I  Yesterday  the  Speaker  of  the  Houso 
of  Commons  made  a  very  small  iMurty,  to  visit  the  Grtat  EaaUm  steamship, 
now  in  very  rapid  process  of  completion.  Among  the  party  were  Lady  Walde* 
grave,  daughter  and  son.  Lord  and  Lady  Elgin  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  Aua* 
tralia.  Of  this  monstrous  ship,  I  will  only  say  that  her  dimensions  are  so  un- 
usual, and  her  parts  so  great,  that  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  steady  in  the 
remembrance  that  the  structure  was  a  ship  or  vehicle  for  locomotion.  It 
seemed  rather  like  a  great  palace,  or  town. 


At  five,  I  turned  my  recreant  feet  from  obeying  the  Queen's  gracious  com- 
mands to  a  ball,  and  invitations  to  dinner-parties,  and  concerts  for  the  nest 
month,  and  took  the  railroad  for  tliis  place,  where  I  arrived  at  half -past  eight, 
in  the  rain,  dined,  and  retired  at  half-past  ten.  How  delightful  it  was  to  wake 
up  to  a  bright  sunshine  and  the  music  of  birds,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  country, 
and  feel  once  more  that  I  was  free. 


Warwick  Castle  is  an  old  baronial  seat,  renowned  in  history,  as  you  already 
know.  You  still  pass  by,  though  not  under  the  gates  of  the  walls.  The  gates 
are  well  preserved,  the  wall  nearly  gone.  The  castle  is  a  noble  pile,  its  walls 
and  buttresses  and  towers  still  perfect,  and  looking  majestically  down  on  the 
Avon.  The  castle,  after  submitting  to  the  mischances  of  civil  war  many  hun- 
dred years,  at  length  became  untenable,  and  was  going  to  ruin,  when  a  mod- 
em inventor  repaired,  renewed,  and  restored  it  in  its  orirfinal  forms  and  char- 
acter. Its  gardens  and  lawns  are  magnificently  beautiful  and  spacious.  Its 
apartments  suited  to  the  taste  and  wealth  of  a  prince,  and  filled  with  armor 
hereditary  in  the  family,  and  gathered  from  all  battle-fields  in  all  countries  — 
in  all  times.  So,  also,  with  statuary  and  paintings  of  every  school  and  of  every 
age.  There  are  antiques  from  Rome,  Greece,  from  modem  Italy,  Holland, 
Venice,  and  there  is  Powers  **Pr<)spero."  There  are  antique  relics  from  the 
Crusaders,  and  the  bed  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  castle  is  suggestive  of  the  power  and  pride  of  the  nobility  of  England 
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in  its  rudest  state  —  its  martial  one  — but  it  is  still  the  tasteful  liorac,  illustra- 
tive of  the  wealth  and  retioeuient  of  the  modem  aristocracy  of  Britain. 


This  is  Keuil worth.  It  is  royal  in  its  dimensions,  and  magnificent  in  pro- 
portions. Built  around  three  sides  of  a  square,  of  cut  free-stone,  it  incloses  a 
space  of  five  acres.  Its  towers  are  square,  and  high,  and  once  were  strong- 
The  masonry  is  fine,  and  the  style  ornamental.  But  Kenil worth  is  now  only 
a  ruin.  You  stand  in  spacious  squares,  halls,  and  chapels,  and  even  ascend 
winding  stairs  in  towers,  but  you  look  through  windows  and  dooi-s,  unob- 
structed, and  out  into  the  open  sky.  There  is  no  roof;  the  ivy  luxunates 
everywhere,  and  even  largo  trees  stand,  sure  and  firm,  on  the  very  arches  of 
the  portals.  What  a  royal  gift  it  was  to  Leicester  I  And  there  is  his  marble 
fire-place,  bearing  his  arms  and  name,  interwoven  with  those  of  Elizabeth. 

Seen  from  any  front,  in  any  light,  Kenilworth  is  wonderful.  It  tells,  how- 
ever, of  royalty  while  it  was  yet  a  power  in  England,  and  of  aristocracy  while 
it  was  yet  unconscious  of  mortality.  There  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  in  England 
who  could  now  build  such  a  house.  There  certainly  is  not  one  who  could  close 
its  gates  to  the  common  people,  much  less  oppress  them.  Such  structures  will 
be  built  no  more,  and  an  hundred  years  hence  the  aristocracy  will  have  crumbled 
into  ruins  as  mournful  as  these  castles. 


This  pretty,  but  quaint  old  village  is  Stratford-on-Avon.  I  am  now  in  the 
low,  upper  chamber,  built  of  logs  and  stone,  where  the  wizard  youth  was  born. 
It  has  been  saved  entire.  Now,  I  am  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner,  against 
the  bacon-cupboard,  where  he  sat  by  the  winter's  fire,  and  learned  the  fairy 
and  witch  stories,  and  the  tragical  histories,  which  he  wrought  up  into  such 
wonderful  instruction  for  mankind.  Blessed  be  that  old  fire-place  —  may  it  be 
kept  forever! 

And  here  are  his  pressing-case,  his  table,  his  bureau,  his  iron  strong-box^ 
that  held  his  will,  deposited  therein  by  his  own  hand,  and  here  are  boxes 
curiously  wrought  of  a  tree  planted  by  his  own  hand. 


Through  the  meadows  a  mile  or  two  —  and  now  I  am  drinking  from  the 
very  spring  that  Ann  Hathaway  drew  water  from,  to  give  to  her  Will  when 
he  came  a-courting.  The  cup  is  given  to  me  by  the  hand  of  a  collateral  de- 
scendant, yet  named  Hathaway  —  and  she  speaks  the  Warwickshire  dialect  that 
Ann  did — she  says  "art"  for  heart,  and  **Haun"  for  Ann.  She  is  poor, 
but  the  fees  of  pilgrims  make  her  comfortable. 

Here  is  a  bedstead  as  old  as  Shakespeare's  day,  and  here  are  carefully  pre- 
served linen  sheets  and  pillow-cases  spun  and  worked  by  Ann  herself.  Strat- 
ford is  reviving  on  the  revenue  derived  from  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  the  Ameri- 
cans constitute  a  large  portion.     I  met  seven  there  to-day. 


Hampton-Lucy  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  from  whose  park  it  is  said 
that  Shakespeare,  in  his  boyish  days,  stole  tlie  deer  and  was  prosecuted  —  a 
punishment  which  he  retaliated,  by  giving  immortality  to  the  prosecutor  and 
magistrate,  in  the  character  of  "Justice  Shallow." 
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The  Lucy  family  still  inherit  this  mAgnifioeiit  ettita,  and  raosntly  it  wn  de- 
scribed by  Wastaiiigu>u  Irving  in  '^  Braoebridge  HelL**  It  is  a  beentiftil 
park — the  trees  as  old  as  the  adTentnre  of  the  poet  —  and  it  is  filled  with 
deer  now,  for  with  these  eyes,  I  saw  many—  but  I  will  not  swear  that  any  of 
them  were  lineal  descendants  from  the  back  or  doe  that  cost  Shakespeare  so 
mnch,  and  the  knight  so  much  more. 

Birmingham  is  an  immense  town«  Long  before  you  enter  it»  you  see  staeks  of 
manufacturers'  chimneys  towering  into  air,  in  all  directions,  and  a  dense  ooal- 
amoke  euTclops  the  city  ss  a  doud.  But  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  Kr- 
mingham  a  district,  than  a  city.  Its  suburbs,  devoted  to  manufacture,  extend 
through  a  circle  of  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  intenrening  space  seems  in- 
considerable. I  am  here  this  morning  to  study  the  manufactures.  My  task  is 
an  herculean  one.  All  day  long,  from  ten  untU  six,  I  was  occupied  in  pasdng 
through,  and  examining  only  the  works  of  Mr.  Ostler,  a  cut-glass  manufac- 
turer, and  Mr.  Chance,  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals  and  glass.  In  these  de- 
partments, eighteen  hundred  persons  are  employed  daily,  and  the  |ffodnetioii 
is  immense.  I  hare  learned,  I  think,  two  tilings  shneady — first,  that  rnanu- 
facturers  in  the  United  States  have  a  hard  competition  with  the  numerous 
establishments  here,  which  have  secured  a  large  trade  throu^out  the  world ; 
and,  second,  that  the  manufacturing  population  of  England  are  its  only  real 
republicans.  Here  is  the  seat  of  that  firm  antagomsm  to  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy, which  is  working  steadily,  and  right  on,  but  only  imperceptibly,  a  polit- 
ical change  in  Great  Britain.  So  true  it  is  that  if  men  are  trained  only  to 
mechanical  arts,  they  become  soon  self-goTeming,  or  in  other  words,  repub- 
lican. 


The  EogliAh  lakes  deserve  the  celebrity  and  affection  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  Englishmen,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  southern  midland  portion  of 
their  island  is  very  monotonous. 

Greenwood  Lake,  in  Orange  county,  Lake  George,  and  the  Thousand  Islands, 
far  surpass  any  thing  in  this  island,  in  native  richness  and  beauty ;  and  even 
our  loved  lakes  at  home  are  more  varied  and  attractive,  as  will  be  seen,  fifty 
years  hence,  when  genius  shall  have  consecrated  them,  as  it  has  done  the  Eng- 
lish lakes,  for  the  worship  of  fashion. 

I  saw  the  home  of  Hemans,  of  Christopher  North,  and  of  Wordsworth,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Windermere,  and  I  reverence  it  for  these  noble  associa- 
tions. 

But  I  went  there  not  to  sec  the  deserted  haunts  of  poets,  much  less  to  study 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  lakes,  but  for  a  different  purpose,  namely,  to  see 
an  intellectual  and  noble  woman,  Harriet  Martineau. 

I  find  her  residence  at  Ambleside,  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  quaint  village,  of 
black  slate-stone,  without  mortar.  A  few  years  ago,  a  mere  hnmlet,  now  hav- 
ing all  the  bustle  and  energetic  trifling  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  or  Lake 
George,  or  other  summer  resorts  of  the  pleasure-seekers.  Having  secured  a 
'*  bed-room  "  (so  they  say  here)  at  the  "  Salutation  *'  Inn,  and  ordered  dinner, 
I  doffed  my  sheep^s  gray  tourist^s  garb ;  and  donning  a  black  coat  and  waist- 
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coat,  presented  myself  at  a  ocat,  cottage  home,  wiiich  I  reached  through 
winding  lanes,  bordered  by  dowering  shrubs  and  roses  and  which  looked 
OTer  a  lawn  down  upon  Lake  Windermere. 

*'Do6S  Miss  Mardneau  live  here  ?  *' 

"She  does." 

''Is  she  at  home?" 

"  She  is." 

"  I  hare  called  to  inquire  whether  she  would  see  met'* 

"  You  are  aware  that  Miss  Martineau  is  an  invalid,  and  obliged  to  deny  her- 
self to  society  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  I  did  not  expect  that  she  would  receive  me,  now,  but  I  had  a 
hope  that,  at  some  time  during  my  stay  here,  she  might  not  be  unable,  or  un- 
willing to  see  me.  Please  give  her  this  letter,  with  my  card,  and  I  will  wait 
to  know  her  pleasure." 

The  letter  and  card  were  delivered.     Miss  Martineau,  a  niece,  appeared. 

'*My  aunt  will  be  deligiited  to  receive  you;  and  she  has  been  looking  for 
you,  but  just  now,  she  is  more  than  usually  unwell." 

•'Perhaps,  to-morrow,"  said  I. 

**0h,  no,  an  hour  or  two  hence  —  say  eight  o'clock." 

And  at  that  hour,  I  was  there  again.  Miss  Martineau  received  me  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  was  seated,  and  excused  herself  on  the  ground  of 
being  unable  to  rise. 

She  appears  florid,  and  really  handsome,  something  past  sixty,  a  benevolent 
countenance,  with  matronly  ways  and  manner. 

She  applied  her  ear  trumpet;  and  we  talked  right  on,  an  hour  and  a  half, 
chiefly,  of  course,  about  the  great  American  question.  Her  intercourse  has 
been  chiefly  with  Garrisonian  Abolitionists,  and  she  spoke  almost  constantly 
from  their  standpoint,  and,  of  course,  she  was  very  despondent.  I  gave  her 
my  own  more  practical  views,  and  spoke,  of  course,  hopefully,  if  not  confi- 
dently. She  betrayed,  or  rather  confessed,  an  opinion,  that  I  was  a  politi- 
cian, rather  than  an  abolitionist  of  her  school.  I  explained  to  her,  that  there 
^  was  need  of  organizers  of  the  anti-slavery  movement,  as  well  as  dis-organizers- 
of  the  pro-slavery  forces,  and  that  I  believed  even  Theodore  Parker  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  were  content  that  I  should  act  in  my  own  way.  She  readily  un- 
derstood and  accepted  all  the.se  explanations.  Then  asked  about  our  prospects 
of  Republican  success  next  year,  adding: 

"I  know  your  interest  in  it." 

I  replied  tiiat  I  did  not  have  any  assurance  of  such  an  interest,  as  she  al- 
luded to,  nor  was  I  so  sanguine  as  others  were  of  success  next  year,  for  the 
cause;  but  that  I  was  sure  of  onward  progress,  and  of  ultimate  triumph.  At 
length,  she  said : 

'*  You  will  not  go  away  to-morrow;  you  will  come  back."  I  replied  that 
probably  I  could  do  neither,  which  I,  nevertheless,  deeply  regretted. 

She  said:  ** My  strength  is  giving  out.  I  have  several  days  been  much 
worse;  and  I  must  forego  this  conversation  now.  You  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  me  ? " 
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It  !•  enUrgement  of  the  haart,  and  conTonafeioii  exhausts  ma.  U  is  not 
nenrousneas  at  all.  It  is  an  incurabia  disaata.  I  only  abida  its  ultimata  de- 
velopmenc;  but  I  am  cheerful.  I  should,  indeed,  be  better,  if  I  did  not  work, 
but  we  can't  help  but  work  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done." 

She  took  up  some  ornamental  embroidery,  or  needlework,  that  lay  before 
her,  and  said : 

**  I  have  made  seventy  pounds  ($850)  this  season,  by  such  work,  for  the 
Abolition  cause,  and  that  will  go  a  good  way,  you  know,  in  sustaining  papan 
and  lectures." 

I  bade  her  adieu  at  ten  o'clock,  with  sentiments  of  increased  respect  and 
affection. 


No  sooner  had  I  passed  Carlisle,  than  mountains,  naked  of  timber,  and 
aometimcs  even  of  heather,  with  intervening  valleys,  in  which  people  ware 
cutting  out  peat  for  fuel,  surrounded  me.  The  conversation  of  the  people 
became  more  provincial ;  the  men  and  women  wore  more  angular  countenances, 
and  were  dressed  less  studiously ;  bare-foot  children  were  running  about  at  the 
stations;  and  I  learned  from  all  these  indications,  that  I  was  entering  Scot- 
land.  Tall  chimneys,  and  coarse  stacks  of  buildings  appeared  frequently,  on 
either  side,  rising  above  the  ruins  of  baroniaVcastles.  Tlie  neat  and  luxurious 
hedges,  so  universal  in  England,  gave  place  to  mighty  stone  walls,  and  the 
eye  could  discern  mountain  slopes  of  ten  miles  in  length,  unobstructed  by 
groves  or  trees.  The  sheep  were  seen  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  in  infinite 
numbers,  and  every  thing  looked  as  if  nature  had  denied  to  this  region,  just 
in  proportion  as  she  had  blessed  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  While  I  was 
meditating  ou  this  inequality,  and  the  sun  was  setting  (at  nine  o'clock)  on 
Glasgow,  its  departing  rays  shot  upward,  and  illuminated  a  cloud  that  hung 
over  the  city. 

Glasgow  had  been  renewed  and  exalted  within  the  period  of  twenty-six  years' 
that  had  occurred  since  my  former  visit.  Now  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  around  it  forges,  furnaces,  and  other  huge  structures  fill  up  the 
scene,  not  merely  crowding  the  valleys,  but  climbing  the  hills  on  all  sides. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  green  earth.  But  everywhere  multitudes  of  men  and 
engines  were  tearing  up  the  ground  to  its  very  foundations,  and  melting  them, 
or  dissipating  them  into  ashes,  in  ten  thousand  fires  that  climbed  to  the  sky, 
amid  wreaths  of  heavy  and  impenetrable  smoke,  which  blackened  the  earth 
below. 


dreat  Britain,  like  our  own  country,  has  had  forty  years  of  peace ;  and  this 
development  of  art  and  industry  is  the  use  she  has  made  of  it.  She  makes  all 
America,  and  Asia,  and  Africa  tributary  to  her  work-sliops;  and  her  people, 
now  prosperous,  contented,  and  happy,  remain  at  home.  Well  does  she  insist 
that  Germany  shall  not  draw  her  into  the  vortex  of  war  that  has  already  alien- 
ated France  and  Austria.  For  the  fires  of  her  forges  will  go  out  when  she 
shall  seize  the  torch  of  war. 

Standing  here  as  I  do,  and  looking  with  American  eyes  on  what  I  see,  the 
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war  in  Europe  seems  to  me  less  a  war  between  nations,  than  a  civil  war;  for 
the  European  states,  though  not  politically  united,  like  the  American  states, 
are  nevertheless  in  fact  one  great  commonwealth. 


Stirling  Castle,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  seems  identified  with,  and  a 
part  of,  the  high  crag  on  which  it  hangs  —  a  bleak  and  weather-beaten  mon- 
ument of  the  obsolete  vices  and  crimes  of  ages  gone  by. 

On  the  north,  the  Grampian  Hills  bound  the  prospect  from  the  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  horizon.  There  is  Ben  Ledi  and  Ben  Lomond,  and  beyond 
them  are  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine  —  at  either  end  of  the  range  lie  the 
two  great  cities  of  this  wonderful  people  —  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 


The  ruined  castle  of  Donne  stands  near  the  quaint  old  town  of  that  name, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lcith.  It  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Murray ;  but  was  seized, 
and  partly  barricaded  by  the  Pretender  in  1745,  who  remained  a  while.  The 
Kings  and  Queens  of  Scotland  immortalized  it  by  their  visits  there ;  and  it 
traces  its  history  back  to  the  reign  of  Macbeth,  whose  son  is  believed  to  have 
built  it. 

After  leaving  Donne,  we  came  around  through  the  narrow  streets,  and 
thatch-covered  cottages  of  Dumblane.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  al- 
though everybody  there  was  eloquent  as  I,  in  the  recitation  of  the  charms  of 
Jessie,  there  was  no  one  who  could  identify  the  parterre  in  which  the  "Flower 
of  Dumblane  ^'  had  blossomed  and  perished. 


My  day  of  sight-seeing  closed  with  a  promenade  under  the  gates  and  through 
the  mysterious  chambers,  and  upon  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle,  memorable  for 
the  birth,  baptism,  marriages,  contests,  disasters  and  crimes  of  Scotland's 
Kings;  and  bearing  on  its  walls  wasted  monuments  of  the  age  of  the  Roman 
Conquest,  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  island  from  Paganism  to  Christianity. 
The  scenes  of  Scotland's  heroism  and  chivalry  lay  nearly  beneath  my  feet,  and 
Walter  Scott's  remembered  description  of  them,  made  them  intelligible,  almost 
without  a  prompter. 

■ 

I  visited  the  courts  of  law  in  what  was  once  the  Parliament  House  of  Scot- 
land. Thejudges  and  lawyers  wear  wigs  and  gowns,  but  beneath  these  cover- 
ings, adopted  to  impress  tlVe  vulgar,  I  find  them  essentially  like  my  brethren  of 
the  Bar  at  home. 

There  was  a  dinner  party  at  the  Club,  where  I  met  Lord  Napier,  just  then 
fresh  from  his  home  at  Thirlestane.  his  cousin  Mark  Napier,  Lord  Mansfield, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  The  theme  of 
conversation  —  lawyers  —  their  wit,  their  spirits,  and  their  triumphs. 


The  monument  to  Walter  Scott  is  a  miniature  temple  open  on  all  sides,  with 
a  statue  of  the  idol  of  Scotland  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  center  of  the  floor 
at  the  base.  It  is  the  only  public  monument  that  I  ever  saw  that  I  thought 
perfectly  proper  and  appropriate. 

Burns'  monument  is  a  copy,  of  a  Grecian  temple ;  but  looks  like  a  summer 
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house  in  a  country  garden.    Dngald  Stewart's,  and  ProfeMor  Playfair'a,  and 
Nelson's  are  equally  stupid. 

We  passed  through  the  Canon-gate,  and  by  St.  Ronan's  WeU»  and  aerosa 
GaltOD  Hill,  and  around  Arthur's  Seat,  the  nuMt  beautiful  drive  in  the  worlds 
I  think. 


I  leap  from  the  grave  to  the  gay — from  history  to  poetiy  and  romance,  I 
fall  flat  into  the  midst  of  spindles  and  power  looms.  Just  now  I  am  fresh, 
from  Holyrood,  and  old  Stirling,  and  from  patrimonial  seats  of  the  nobility — 
fallen  into  the  blaok  thick  smoke  of  Yorkshire. 

On  Friday  morning,  I  went  to  look  at  objects  irery  diHerent  fnm  those 
which  had  occupied  me  in  Scotland,  the  monuments,  not  of  decaying  thrones 
and  aristocracies,  but  of  rising  mssses  of  men  of  low  estate.  Then  at  the  €k>tts^ 
I  saw  the  flax  just  as  it  is  stripped  from  its  pithy  stalk,  stretched  oat  by  ma-^ 
chines  until  a  single  pound  makes  a  thread  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
yards  long,  and  these  threads  then  woren  into  linen  and  lawn  which  only- 
luxury  can  command. 

Then  I  passed  into  the  factory  where  Mr.  Wslker  employs  three  thousand 
pairs  of  human  hands  in  merely  regulating  the  machinery,  twenty  times  greater 
in  force,  in  making  woolen  threads,  ysms,  and  fabrics  which  clothe  whole 
kingdoms. 

All  artisans  and  manufacturers  are  repoblicaos  —  all  their  employees  (speak-^ 
ing  in  general  terms)  sre  conserratiTe.    How  like  the  United  States  I 

All  the  manufacturers  are  for  peace,  eren  to  the  poiot  of  laxity  in  national 
defense.    The  spiodles  are  great  demoralizers  of  national  vslor. 

I  almost  think  myself  a  prophet.  I  have  told  all  the  London  statennen  that 
the  war  would  be  short,  and  England  remain  safe.  Few  belieTed  it  Here,  to- 
day, we  have  the  news  of  an  armistice. 


Leeds  has  many  and  varipus  manufactures,  and  within  a  single  life-time  haa 
risen  from  ten  thousand  to  a  populatioa  of  two  hundred  thousand.  Best  of  all, 
I  find  the  manufacturers  studying  how  to  improve,  and  educate,  and  train  ta 
independence  and  virtue  the  laborers  to  whom  England  owes  her  renovation 
in  this  century.  The  children  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed  if  their  phys- 
ical constitution  cannot  endure  the  toil  and  confinement,  and  every  employer 
is  obliged  to  see  that  each  child  is  at  school  half  of  his  time;  working  only  the 
other  half.    Here,  in  one  establishment,  I  found  a  thousand  children  at  school. 

Mr.  Walker  took  me  home  with  him  for  the  night.  He  has  a  villa  eight 
hundred  years  old,  ten  miles  from  the  city.  We  talked  late,  building  up- 
strong  mutual  sympathies. 

At  Bradford  two  young  men  of  low  and  humble  life  have  built  up  a  manu- 
factory in  which  they  arc  making  three  hundred  pieces,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  yards  of  costly  carpeting  n  day,  and  employing,  besides  vast  en- 
gines and  various  machines,  four  thousand  persons.  And  these  enterprising^ 
men,  too,  are  humanitarians. 
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How  distinctly  I  see  the  transition  of  society  indicated  in  these  massive, 
modem,  industrial  stniccures,  towering  over  the  dilapidated  wails  of  baronial 
castles.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  struggle  in  this  country,  between  an 
ancient  class  trying  to  keep  up  without  labor,  and  a  modern  community  seek- 
ing to  rise  by  it,  will  seriously  change  the  constitution,  which  all  a^ect,  at 
leosty  to  venerate  alike. 

I  stayed  in  London  so  long  as  it  seemed  necessary  to  learn  the  interests  and 
the  men  concerned  in  the  government.  I  find  that  the  element  of  reform,  or 
progress,  or  democracy  —  call  it  by  what  name  you  will  —  is  developed  only 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  I  have  come  out  here  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  that  force.  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  Leeds  are  the  only  towns  I 
have  yet  seen.  But  they  are  enough  to  astonish  and  confound  me.  I  had  no 
conception  of  the  greatness  which  America  has  thrust  upon  England,  fur  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  institution  of  slavery  for  a  few  years  more.  But,  God  be 
praised,  it  is  working  out  peace  and  popular  rights  in  England. 


In  this  busy  town  of  Manchester  to-day,  my  first  visit  was  to  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  inventors  and  mechanics  I  have  ever  seen  —  Mr.  Whitworth.  I 
think  a  thousand  men  are  at  work,  with  the  aid  of  steam-power,  in  his  work- 
shops, and  the  whole  scene  is  quite  as  noiseless  as  n  village  school,  or  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  at  Washington. 

All  I  have  seen  here  confirms  my  conviction  that  our  American  trade  is  en- 
riching England,  and  not  relatively  enriching  ourselves;  that  the  system  is 
made  so  prejudicial  to  us,  by  the  influence  of  the  slave  States  in  their  desire 
to  abridge  the  importance  of  the  free  States. 


At  Stokes,  the  Mintons,  the  most  celebrated  china  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land, did  nob  suffer  me  to  leave  any  thing  unseen,  or,  if  possible,  not  under- 
stood. They  have  five  separate  areas  covered  with  buildings,  each  area  equal  to 
five  or  six  acres,  I  think.  They  employ  fifteen  hundred  hands,  and  they  make 
all  kinds  of  earthen  and  china  ware  —  from  the  encaustic  tile  which  they  have 
sent  to  pave  the  floors  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  to  the  china,  dinner, 
and  tea  services  in  which  a  single  plate  costs  a  hundred  dollars,  besides  all 
forms  and  fashions  of  vases  and  other  ornaments  for  the  table,  the  parlor,  and 
the  drawincr-roora,  as  well  as  for  the  garden  terrace. 

I  saw  and  studied  carefully  every  part  of  every  process.  I  was  astonished 
by  the  fact  that  machinery  does  almost  nothing,  and  the  human  hand  almost 
every  thing  in  this  department. 

You  will  say,  **  Why  do  you  not  describe  Trentham?  Tell  us  at  once  about 
Trcntham  I " 

Well,  I  will  do  so.  When  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  this  morning,  I  saw 
all  the  fountains,  great  and  small,  throwing  up  their  crystal  arches  into  the 
briglit  sunlight.  The  music  was  sweet  and  animating,  and  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  this  fairy  exliibition  was  gotten  up  for  me.  But  Mrs.  Stewart 
said  the  Duchess  had  directed  that  every  thing  should  be  shown  to  me,  that 
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TreDtlism  is  a  lamled  estate,  trliich  covera  a  circumference  of  maov  milea. 
There  is  av  one  point  from  which  you  can  see  ilie  whole.  U  contnins.  I 
know  Dot  how  many  thousand  iicrts  —  whole  Tilltiges.  And  eren  large  tonna 
nestla  within  it.  It  Is  eotailed,  as  going  always  to  the  oldest  sod.  Its  rental  is 
ahimt  $200,000  per  year.  It  is  the  Icail.  I  think,  of  four  or  9ve  estates,  all  of 
tlie  some  character,  bcioogiag  to  the  Duke,  in  difTercnt  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Host  of  the  lands  and  dwellings  arc  icnted  out  to  tenants,  from  jenr  to 
year,  but  if  a  tenant  is  honest,  and  thrifty,  and  punctual,  he  rcmaius  for  life, 
and  his  children  succeed  him.  About  twelve  hundred  acres  ure  managed  br 
the  Duke's  steward,  who  condiints  its  affairs  ns  if  he  were  its  owner,  and  ren- 
ders semi-monthly  ifccounta  to  a  priocipnl  agent  residing  in  London,  who 
really  conducts  the  whole  as  if  it  were  his  owo,  under  the  approval  of  the 
Duke.  E:tch  estate  is  again  subdivided  into  departments  of  works,  or  build- 
ings, garden^  famis,  etc.,  very  much  like  the  government  of  a  Slate.  Its  ten- 
antry seem  to  be  independent,  in  regard  to  all  the  world  except  their  landlord; 
toward  him  they  carry  the  iden  of  service  even  to  on  extruvngant  length. 
Even  the  steward  of  this  estate,  who  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  cnltivatlon,  and 
taste,  colls  btinself  ibe  lieod  servant  of  the  Duke.  They  also  pay  great  homage 
to  the  nobility  and  geniry.  Not  one  of  the  upper  servants  here,  although  as- 
siduous to  please  me,  ever  think  o(  sitting  in  my  presence  ^niuch  less  at  the 
table  which  they  prepare  for  me. 

The  Hall,  as  the  dwelling  is  called,  ia  a  palace  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
White  House  at  Washington,  elalmratelj  built,  and  embellished  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  cupolas,  towers,  clocks,  hnlustrades.  and  conservatories.  The  Hall 
and  church  occupy  the  nte,  and  are  in  port  the  relica  of  ad  Abbey. 

On  the  west  the  land  rises  into  bills.  A  Diilo  or  mora  square  of  tbia  decIiT- 
ity  constitutes  the  pork,  and  is  filled  with  Uwna  studded  here  and  there  with 
clumps  of  trees.  The  residue,  >s  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  b  covered  witb 
wooils,  and  tn  them  are  gathered  the  waters  of  several  streams,  which,  con- 
ducted^ together  into  the  ralley  oo  the  sonth  froat  of  the  Hall,  are  mode  to 
serve  dozens  of  fountains  in  the  gardens,  besides  making  a  lake  half  a  mile 
long,  and  a  quarter  wide,  with  wooded  iliores,  and  promootories,  and  ielanda 
which  might  deceive  Nature  herself. 

The  partem  is  a  garden  with  flower-beds,  fountains,  classical  statues,  and 
vases.  Descending  from  this  to  a  lower  terrace,  you  reach  the  "Italian  gar- 
dens," ns  they  are  called,  and  these  fill  up  the  space  till  you  reach  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  along  which  runs  a  balustmde  surmounted  with  choice  statues  of 
marble  and  bronze.  These  gardens,  from  the  Bail  to  the  lake,  cover  twelve 
acres.  On  the  left,  the  gordens  are  continued  from  the  lake  across  the  river  to 
a  massive  wall,  and  they  cover  eighty-sevea  acres.  What  are  these  gardens? 
They  are  green-taonses,  houses  for  tropical  plants,  with  spacious  intervals  filled 
with  hardy  shrubs  and  flowers.  These  gardens  bring  jou  quite  round  to  the 
park,  whose  entrance  is  screened  by  thick  groves,  and  the  trees  are  various  a» 
the  climate  will  tolerate. 
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Standinfl^  now  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  Hall,  jonr  view  is  bounded 
on  the  sides  by  the  gardens  until  the  lake  opens  before  you,  embowered  in 
wooded  hills,  and  on  the  very  summit  beyond,  overlooking  the  whole  scene,  is 
a  massive  towering  monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Duke,  by  his  ten- 
antry. Deer  are  free  denizens  of  the  park.  A  drive  of  a  mile  brings  you  to  a 
preserve,  overgrown  with  shrubbery,  and  brakes,  in  which  the  pheasants  and 
rabbits  are  raised  under  the  care  of  the  game-keepers.  Velvety  roads  winding 
in  all  directions  give  you  drives  which  constitute  a  labyrinth  to  the  stranger. 

The  dining  hall,  the  drawing-rooms,  the  parlors,  the  conservatories,  the  bil- 
liard-room, the  state  bed-rooms,  the  grand  staircases,  the  corridors,  and  even 
the  ordinary  bedrooms  are  finely  painted  and  embellished  with  rare  works  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving.  My  bed-room  adjoins  the  room  dedi- 
cated to  the  Crown,  in  memory  of  its  having  been  honored  as  the  dormitory  of 
George  III.  If  his  ghost  lingers  there  now,  it  must  be  scandalized  by  the 
proximity  of  so  radical  a  rebel  as  I  am. 

Every  thing  shows  a  care  to  maintain  a  paternal  relation  between  the  family 
and  the  people  of  the  vicinity.  You  would  imagine  from  what  you  hear,  that 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  live  only  to  provide  for,  and  bless  the  poor.  There  are 
male  schools  and  female  schools  for  the  children,  and  even  spacious  and 
beautiful  gardens  maintained  by  the  Duke  for  the  use  of  the  tenantry  and 
public ;  but  the  palace  and  its  gardens  are  shut  up  to  all  but  the  family  and  their 
guests.  One  sees  readily  when  here,  how  such  vast  estates  are  accumulated. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  intermarry,  and  so,  many  estates  are  gathered  into 
one.  The  last  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  only  Earl  of  Stafford.  He  married  the 
Countess  of  Sutherland,  who  held  the  earldom  and  estate  of  Sutherland  in  her 
own  right.  This  union  brought  two  immense  estates  into  one.  and  the  duke- 
dom was  created  on  that  basis.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  in  all  England,  I 
have  seen  no  jealousy  of  the  people  toward  the  aristocratic  class.  They  are . 
sought  for  as  patrons  of  every  object  of  modern  enterprise,  and  they  profit  by 
the  enhanced  value  of  their  estates  from  the  extension  of  manufactories,  and 
internal  improvements.  Their  tenantry  and  laborers  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  electors  in  the  counties.  The  sick  are  cured  at  their  own  expense,  if  able, 
but  thrown  upon  the  estate  upon  a  certificate  of  the  doctor. 

I  have  gone  at  length  into  this  description  that  it  may  stand  once  for  all,  an 
attempt  at  describing  an  English  nobleman's  country  estate.  How  much  time 
do  the  family  spend  here  ?  Full  three  months  in  the  year.  One-half  of  the 
year  in  London,  three  months  here,  and  the  other  three  months  divided  between 
their  other  and  similar  residences. 

This,  indeed,  is  an  unnatural  division  of  a  country .  At  a  distance  one  would 
think  it  could  not  last  long.  But  since  I  have  got  near  enough  to  it,  I  have 
found  that  there  is  a  natural  affection  between  the  classes  hard  to  break.  Of 
course,  the  world  is  moving.  These  immense  estates  must  ultimately  become 
prizes  to  the  active  and  industrious  classes;  but  it  will  be  a  slow  progress,  if 
there  be  no  disaster;  a  rapid  one  if  want,  or  famine,  or  pestilence,  or  war 
should  scourge  the  island. 

What  have  I  said  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  groves  of  laurel,  the  intermina- 
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ble  coioDiiades  of  honaysuekleB,  the  meadows  of  genukiumi,  the  kmg  bub  of 
forget-me-nots,  the  arches  of  passion -do  wers,  the  groves  of  jessamine? 

A  word  about  how  all  this  is  made.  Here  labor  and  skill  are  infinitely 
diversified  and  coltivated.  Persons  educate  and  traiu  themselves  for  eveiy 
department;  and  money  commands  the  services  of  such.  They  design,  and 
estimate  and  do^  all  that  the  wealthy  proprietor  ever  wishes  donei  The  insido 
of  this  palace  is  as  neat  as  the  tidiest  American  lady  could  requira.  and  yet 
the  Duchess  sees  it  but  twice  a  year. 

The  gardens  are'  made  by  a  Scotchman;  who,  bom  poor,  on  the  estate^ 
studied  his  art  until  he  designed  all  the  modem  improvement^  and  even  so^ 
gested  the  constructive  devices  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  is  now  the  steward. 
The  farmer  sows  and  gathers  the  crops,  and  raises-  the  cattle  as  if  they  were 
bis  own.-  The  game-keepers  hazard  their  lives  to  preserve  the  rabbits  and 
pheasants.    The  poultry-keeper  lives  for  the  performance  of  his  duty. 


Yesterday  afternoon,  after  visiting  the  bams,  stables,  granaries,  mills,  me- 
chanics* shops,  and  other  things  of  that  sort,  I  sought  the  poultiy-ysrd  where 
I  saw  every  species,  the  ducks,  geese,  barnyard  fowls  of  every  nation,  dovea^ 
pheasants  and  pea-fowl,  each  established  in  quarters  constracted  with  reference 
to  their  peculiar  habits;  but  with  a  stability  and  architectural  grace  worthy 
of  a  human  residence.  Thence  to  the  dog-bouses  and  yards,  where  my  visit 
brought  up  to  the  gates  hosts  of  scholars,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  howlingt 
barking,  and  yelping  in  a  deafening  choras.  The  mastiff  tried  to  tear  me  to 
pieces,  and  turned  to  fawn  on  his  msster.  The  shepherd  dog  kindly  stole  op 
for  a  caress;  the  hounds  yelped  for  deliverance;  the  terrier  fretted  and  barked; 
the  pointers  moaned.  I  found  that  dogs  do  not  like  to  be  confined  at  school, 
any  more  than  other  children. 

In  all  this  survey  of  animals  domesticated,  the  poor  hen  seems  to  be  made 
the  butt  of  all  manner  of  tricks — always  laying  eggs  for  the  continuance  of 
her  family,  she  is  made  to  sit  on  all  other  hen's  eggs  but  her  own,  nay  —  they 
shut  her  up  in  a  cage  to  hatch  the  pheasants  which  straightway  they  have 
learned  to  wall^,  desert  the  poor  fool  of  a  step-mother,  all  at  once. 

The  pea-fowl  observe  no  laws.  They  fly  the  inclosures,  and  feed  on  straw- 
berries in  the  front  gardens.  But  what  so  graceful  as  the  family  of  swans 
constantly  sailing  on  tlie  smooth  lake  from  shore  to  shore  ? 


The  church  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  one  —  a  medioeval  church  restored. 
The  house-keeper  showed  me  the  way  through  halls  and  corridors  to  the  only 
gallery.  It  stretches  quite  across  the  end  of  tiie  church  opposite  the  desk; 
and  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  family.  There,  quite  too  conspicuously, 
I  was  seated  in  the  Duke's  seat.  Below  me  the  people,  one-half  of  the  church 
appropriated  to  the  servants  and  tenantry;  the  servants  having  precedence, 
and  in  truth  looking  very  unlike  servants.  There  is  no  organ  —  the  music  is 
vocal  exclusively,  and  is  conducted  by  children;  ^*  because  the  Duchess  likes 
to  hear  them  sing,  and  have  them  trained  to  sing.'' 

At  tlie  end  of  the  church,  beneath  the  gallery,  were  the  children  of  the 
Duchess'  schools  —  tidily  dressed  in  uniforms.     At  the  doors  great  baskets  of 
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huge  loaves  of  white  bread  — one  for  each  poor  person  in  the  parish.  It  was 
apparent  enough  that  the  Rector  is  not  a  **fast"  clergyman,  but  a  sincere  and 
earnest  one.  The  Duke  has  caused  water- works  to  be  constructed,  which  sup- 
ply the  village  and  tenantry  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  The  preacher, 
on  the  suggestion  of  this  face,  chose  a  text  which,  in  substance,  says  that  it  is 
God  who  supplieth  us  witli  water,  and  keeps  us  in  peace  without  contention. 
He  ardently  complimented  the  great  land- holder  for  his  benevolence,  and 
drew  a  pleasing  picture  of  English  rural  life  —  a  people  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  who  is  at  once  their  landlord  and  their  friend;  and  following 
their  preacher  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  religion. 

**Thi8,''  said  he,  **is  peace,  the  peace  on  earth,  which  alone  shadows  forth 
the  peace  in  Heaven.^' 

He  admonished  his  simple  flock  that  they  should  never  seek  a  change  —  for 
change  is  war;  and  then,  in  contrast,  depicted  the  disasters,  the  carnage,  and 
the  miseries  of  the  war  in  Italy,  only  just  now  closed. 

They  were  satisfied  with  his  conclusion,  although  it  seemed  to  me  by  no 
means  a  logical  one — and  they  devoutly  followed  him  afterward  in  prayers 
for  the  Queen  and  the  aristocracy. 

No  wonder  that  the  English  peasantry  who  go  to  the  United  States  are 
always  conservative.     They  are  eminently  loyal  here. 

What  a  vigorous  race  the  Gypsies,  of  whom  I  meet  a  few  in  the  high  roads, 
have  been,  to  resist  the  influences  which  mould  the  mass  of  English  people 
into  relations  of  docility  and  subserviency. 

"  George  Whitfield,  vermin  destroyer,"  was  the  inscription  on  the  Gypsy  cart. 

**  How  do  the  Gypsies  destroy  vermin?  '•  said  I  to  the  steward  of  the  estate. 

**They  don't,"  said  he,  **  they  are  the  vermin  themselves,  and  the  police  is 
fast  destroying  them." 

I  am  sure  never  was  sovereign  beloved  and  respected  more  than  the  Queen 
of  this  realm.  Never  did  this  existing  constitution  seem  ^o  safe,  and  I  think 
it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  every  man  and  every  woman  in  England  is 
sure  that  there  is  no  vice  protected  by  the  Throne,  but  that  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land is  moral  and  pure. 

Here  is  one  of  the  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fortune!  I  fell  out  of  my  duke- 
dom at  Trentham  this  morning,  and  here  I  am,  a  vulgar  lodger  at  an  inn  in 
Litchfield,  to-night.  The  fame  of  the  Cathedral  seduced  mc  from  a  direct 
journey  to  London,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  It  is  a  noble  gothic  monument  — 
and  its  three  spires,  how  delicately  they  are  chiseled!  There  are -saints,  and 
martyrs,  and  kings,  all  in  effigy,  as  living  or  as  dead.  How  quaint  they  made 
such  things  five  hundred  years  ago!  Such  delicate  tracery,  stone  cut  and 
wrought  into  lace.  Alas,  that  the  days  of  delicious  art  are  gone  with  the  sun- 
set of  blind,  bigoted  faith.  Monarchy  has  left  us  pyramids  and  superstitious 
temples,  the  wonders  of  all  ages.  Is  freedom  to  give  nothing  to  admire?  Is 
truth  to  give  us  only  the  unsatisfactory  pleasures  of  the  spiritual  sense?  It  is 
sad  to  think  of  it.  But  after  all,  railroads  and  steam-engines  avail  more  than 
pyramids,  and  the  electric  art  teaches  faster  and  far  more  widely  than  temples. 
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Dr.JohnsonistoIatcbfleldwlMtSliakaspaanistoStntford-oii-ATOiL  Onrrad 
in  stone  of  colossat  sixe,  he  sits  in  the  public  square  directly  fronting  the  welL 
preserved  three-story  house  in  which  he  wss  bom.  His  fame  is  enoagh  for  a 
town  even  as  neat  and  pretty  as  this. 


Can  there  be  a  true  literature  in  our  great  country!  Take  out  all  the  interest 
tliat  female  endurance  and  virtue  give  to  poetry  and  romance,  together  with 
all  the  dignity  that  they  borrow  from  State  and  aristocratic  potitions*and  i»- 
lations,  and  what  would  then  be  left  to  Walter  Scott*s  creations^  or  even  those 
of  Shakespeare  himself!  Our  republican  system  banishes  kings,  qoeen%  and 
nobles^  and  even  women  from  all  public  occasions.  It  sinks  them  to  the  level 
of  humanity. 

Take  Paris,  and  Helen,  and  Eneas  out  of  the  Iliad,  and  what  would  be  left! 

Milton  alone  lias  dispensed  with  human  affectation  of  divinity.  Hin  is  truly 
a  republican  poem,  but  he  substitutes  Gocl  and  angels  for  our  liomsge  and  rcF- 
erence.  Certainly  he  can^t  be  imitated.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  new  age  must 
have  a  revelation  of  now  elements  of  poetry  or  it  will  hare  no  poetry  at  alL 


England  is  divided  between  two  forces,  one  of  which  is  the  ancient  aristoc- 
racy, the  other  the  growing  republic.  They  harmonize  better  than  might  be 
supposed,  and  England  improves  by  their  eternal  conflict.  I  would  not  be  an 
aristocrat  here  —  I  could  not  be  a  plebeian.  Aristocrats  diminish  in  number 
and  in  power;  plebeians  wax  stronger  every  day.  But  all  are  alike  insensible 
to  the  revolution  that  is  going  on,  to  assimilate  them  to  us,  who,  although  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  are  really  its  leaders,  and  the  formers  of  the 
destiny  of  the  British  race. 

Here  is  a  sprig  from  a  yew  tree  at  Trcntliom,  one  thousand  years  old. 


At  eleven  o^clockl  embark  for  France,  on  a  summer  night,  and  on  a  summer 
sea.  The  voyage  is  only  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  have  been  just  two  months  in 
England  —  I  leave  it  with  respect  and  kindness  for  all  I  have  met.  I  hope  I 
have  learned  something  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  something  to  compen- 
sate you  and  your  mother  for  my  long  ab'^ence. 

Good-bye  to  England. 

Good- night  to  my  loving  little  reader. 


How  quickly  do  I  discover  here  that  I  am  not  in  England,  or  at  home; 
not  in  a  free  country,  but  in  one  despotically  ruled;  not  in  a  Protestant,  but 
in  a  Catholic  land.  I  was  marched  incontinently,  with  the  crowd  of  passen- 
gers, into  the  police  office,  where  sat  at  two  in  the  morning,  a  magistrate  with 
two  secretaries  to  examine,  and  register,  and  tiser  our  passpoits.  Two  or  three 
detectives  stood  around,  scrutinizing  us  to  discover  any  known  political  of- 
fender there  might  be  in  the  arrival.  In  my  case,  however,  the  examination 
was  not  merely  formal,  but  was  distinguished  by  courtesy,  which  was  due,  I 
suppose,  to  my  official  description  contained  in  the  passport.  So,  also,  at  the 
Custom-Housc ;  no  one  put  his  hand  into  my  trunk,  or  asked  any  annoying 
questions. 
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Take  down  the  *' Sentimental  .Tourney,"  from  the  shelves,  and  imagine,  as 
yon  read  the  chapters  on  Calais,  my  delight  in  finding  myself  a  lodger  in  the 
very  chamber  occupied  by  Sterne  when  they  were  written. 


France  has  been  fifty  years  enjoying  a  subdivision  of  lands,  like  America. 
It  seems  a  land  of  indefinite  plenty.  The  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  beets,  bar- 
ley, beans,  peas,  poppies,  and  flax.  There  are  some  apple  orchards,  but  I  saw 
not  one  vineyard,  not  even  one  vine. 

The  men  and  women  seem  peaceful,  just  as  yon  might  suppose  when  the 
tenant  of  the  throne  at  Paris,  be  who  he  may,  can  at  any  day  call  out  one  from 
every  household,  to  fill  up  the  array,  thinned  by  contests  for  empire  in 
Africa,  or  glory  in  Italy. 

Even  by  night,  I  could  see  how  Paris  had  been  changed  and  improved  since 
I  was  here  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Wider  streets,  and  lighter  architecture 
presented  themselves  on  all  sides.  The  Boulevards  now  filled  the  roadway 
with  equipages,  and  the  space  between  the  sidewalks  and  dwellings  with 
people  sitting,  conversing,  and  drinking  cooling  draughts:  I  should  have 
known  that  this  was  Paris,  had  I  been  dropped  into  it  blindfolded.  It  has 
just  extorted  from  the  world  its  needed  tribute  of  admiration  for  its  chivalry ; 
now  it  amuses  itself,  and  all  the  world.  It  gives  freedom  to  Italy,  and  it 
wishes  for  emancipation  to  all  nations;  but  it  makes  the  Army,  not  the  Press, 
the  minister  of  Liberty. 

The  great  feature  of  modern  Paris  is  the  stretching  out  of  gardens  (shaded 
by  walks  or  groves),  from  the  Tuilleries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  quite  to 
the  forest  of  Boulogne,  eight  or  ten  miles.  Splendid  edifices,  arches,  temples, 
monuments,  statuary,  adorn  these  gardens.  Theaters,  repositories  of  art, 
concert  halls,  coffee  houses  for  singing,  balconies  for  concerts,  arc  located  at 
small  distances  from  each  other.  The  promenades  in  the  gardens,  by  day, 
are  cool  and  pleasant,  at  night,  gas-light  is  poured  forth  profusely  from  the 
walls,  the  trees,  the  houses,  and  the  scene  is  that  of  a  general  illumination,  and 
society  surrendering  itself  up  to  recreation  and  amusement. 

I  notice  one  peculiarity  here,  unseen  in  England  or  the  United  States.  The 
army  is  everywhere,  and  seems  like  a  favored  domestic  institution.  Mani- 
festly the  glory  of  France  is  regarded  as  the  private  fortune  of  every  French- 
man; and  the  intensity  of  nationality  seems  almost  egotism  in  every  one  you 
meet.     I  will  not  venture  now  to  reflect  on  the  fruits  of  this  patriotism. 


Yesterday  I  went  to  the  Louvre.  My  only  previous  visit  was  made  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  and  lasted  only  one  day.  Short  as  it  was,  it  sufficed  to  instruct 
me  in  regard  to  art,  so  that  I  have  been  ever  since  able  to  distinguish  a 
good  work  from  a  bad  one,  and  one  school  from  another.  Yesterday  I  as- 
signed the  day.  I  gazed  with  interest  and  delight  on  the  treasures  of  every 
modern  age  and  school,  and  began  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  hands  of  the 
different  masters  of  the  same  school.     I  ceased  only  when  I  could  stand  no 
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I  think  that  the  pietam  which  latisflad  me  beit  were  Mnrillo^  heedi» 
Claude's  laodacapee,  and  Flemisli  icenes. 

Those  which  satisfied  me  least  were  historical  subjects,  allegorical  paintings 
which  require  a  key,  and  battle  scenes,  which  I  have  no  love  for. 


Society  in  Europe  is  full  of  paradoxes.  England  is  a  free  countiy,  yet  th« 
division  of  rank  is  painfully  apparent  on  every  side.  Fhmce  lives  -under  a 
military  despotism,  yet  the  equality  of  the  people  is  as  great  as  in  the  United 
States. .  Who  shall  account  for  this?  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  the  first  re- 
public achieved  the  great  ends  of  equality  in  society,  and  equality  in  political 
rights,  leaving  freedom  yet  to  be  attained.  Does  this  portend  that  a  bloody 
revolution  must  occur  in  England,  before  equality  can  be  secured,  in  addition 
to  the  liberty  already  enjoyed? 

The  ashes  of  Napoleon  I  History  banishes  art  from  your  sight,  while  yoa 
look  upon  the  urn  that  holds  them  in  its  trust  I  looked  u|)on  it,  with  in- 
terest indeed,  but  shall  I  confess  it,  I  looked  without  reverence,  without  af- 
fection, without  awe,  and  even  without  compassion.  There  was  a  sad  and 
painful  discordance  between  the  green  laurel  wreaths,  the  long  roll  of  battle- 
fields, the  sword  and  plume  which  garnish  the  tomb,  and  the  religious  emblems 
which  properly  adorn  the  temple  which  incloses  it. 

Every  day  I  live  I  grow  more  intolerant  of  military  despots  I 


There  are  tliree  systems  upon  which  men  are  governed;  one  of  force,  acting- 
by  terror;  one  of  fraud,  acting  by  appeal  to  the  imagination  or  the  passions; 
the  third  of  reason,  by  addressing  tlie  understandings  and  consciences  of  men. 

Each  of  the  ever-changing  dynasties  seeks  to  impress  its  own  character  on 
the  monuments  of  the  day,  and  even  changes  old  ones  for  that  purpose. 
When  I  was  here  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  symbols  of  legitimacy  were  newly 
displayed.  The  first  Revolution  inscribed  on  its  edicts,  and  on  the  public 
monuments,  **  Liberty  and  Equality/'  The  Empire  erased  them  all.  The 
Revolution  of  1830  restored,  in  part.  Its  motto,  eveijwhere  seen,  was  ^'Lib- 
erty and  Public  Order.'*  The  Secont^  Empire  has  suppressed  all  these;  and, 
instead  of  expressing  homage  for  either  liberty,  or  for  order,  it  has  substituted 
monuments  of  the  heroism  and  valor  of  the  French  nation,  and  nothing  else. 


I  did  not  enter  the  Hall  of  the  Legislature.  The  name  in  England  and 
in  America  suggests  the  idea  of  the  controlling  will  of  the  people.  Here,  the 
C(yrp$  Legidatif  is  only  practically  a  body  organized  to  express  in  due  form 
and  with  official  solemnity,  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 

I  am  surrounded  by  evidences  that  the  present  Emperor  has  been  successful 
in  satisfying  the  people  of  France,  and  even  its  intelligent  classes.  But,  to  me, 
this  contentment  seems  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  unworthy.  What  is  it  but 
coutiding  the  whole  future  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  its  present,  to  the  caprices, 
or  at  best  to  the  fortunes  of  a  man,  without  security  from  him,  or  from  fate? 
Suppose  Napoleon  III  to  die  to-night,  what  must  happen,  but  a  revolution? 
It  is  incident  to  every  dictatorship  that  it  be  followed  by  violent  reaction 
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toward  the  system  which  dictatorship  displaced.     So  it  was  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  CiBsar,  so   with   Cromwell,  so  with  the  first  Napoleon.     Even  the 
present  system  is  only  a  stage  of  what  yet  seems  an  endless  revolution. 

The  first  Napoleon  arrested  and  subdued  the  Republic.  His  fall  brought  back 
the  despotic  system  of  the  Bourbons.  That  was  intolerable,  and  so  a  reaction 
began.  The  Bonapartists  favored  it.  Louis  Philippe,  the  representative  of 
the  popular  cause,  restored  the  statues  of  Napoleon  on  the  Place  Venduuie,  fin- 
ished the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  brought  Napoleon^s  ashes  to  France. 

The  Bonapartist  movement  has  now  culminated,  or  is  culminating  under 
Napoleon  III.  Who  can  doubt  that,  on  the  recurrence  of  any  great  disaster 
to  the  system,  or  even  to  the  man  who  represents  it,  the  return  of  either  the 
Republic,  or  of  the  ** Legitimist's"  despotism  must  occur.  Probably  the 
former,  because  it  is,  of  the  two,  that  one  which  is  most  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Lamartine,  as  you  know  by  the  popularity  acquired  by  his  writings,  became 
the  arbiter  of  the  Revolution  of  1848;  and  was,  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
the  prominent  Republican  ruler  of  France.  Since  that  period,  the  Rcpul>lic 
having  been  subverted,  he  has  been  in  the  shade,  and  oppressed  with  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments,  such  as  Walter  Scott  endured. 

Last  night  I  sought  this  great  and  good  man,-  who  is  to-day,  as  heretofore, 
the  recognized  head  of  the  Republican  party  in  France.  I  found  him  in  very 
modest  lodgings,  on  the  ground  floor,  with  his  wife,  and  a  small  circle  of 
friends.  He  received  me  with  distinguished  kindness,  as  one  not  entirely 
unknown  to  him  by  report.  He  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men,  and  of 
commanding  presence,  dignified,  but  unassuming.  He  speaks  English  im- 
perfectly, but  apprehended  all  that  I  said,  and  was  pleased  to  say  that  I  had 
analyzed  ti*uly  the  character  and  condition  of  France. 

His  wife  is  an  English  lady,  who  it  seemed  to  me  was  oppressed  with  cares; 
but  she  has  a  noble  spirit  of  devotion  to  him,  and  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  liberty  and  truth.  She  says,  and  evidently  thinks,  that  his  financial 
trouble  resulted  from  the  sacrifices  he  made  for  the  public  during  his  brief, 
but  glorious  political  ascendancy.  Her  walls  and  tables  are  embellished  with 
pictures  in  oil,  and  statuary  in  marble,  wood,  and  porcelain,  all  exquisite,  and 
all  the  work  of  her  own  hands.  All  of  these  he  showed  to  me  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  I  shall  be  tempted  to  try  again  the  fraternal  hospitalities  of  these 
noble  patriots. 

After  I  loft  Lamartine,  I  stopped  at  half- past  ten,  at  a  cnfL  It  will  seat 
one  thousand  persons,  and  late  as  the  hour  was,  half  that  number,  mixed  of 
both  sexes,  were  there.  The  French,  like  our  own  people,  are  politicians,  and 
want  always  to  know  the  news.  Free  people  learn  it  through  public  jour- 
nals, and  they  get  at  least  the  whole  truth,  if  they  get  much  more  than  the 
truth.  The  Frencli  people  practically  never  have  had  a  free  press.  They 
turn  out  into  public  streets,  highways,  and  other  places  to  hear  and  to  discuss, 
and  tjjis  is  why  the  revolution  always  begins  in  Paris,  and  is  carried  to  the 
end  there.     The  passion  for  participation  in  public  affairs  cannot  be  suppressed. 
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I  thought  I  saw,  in  that  crowd  last  night  the  Dantooa  and  the  Robaaplenna 
of  some  fatnre  rerolation,  and  that  not  eren  a  remote  one,  anion  Franoe 
shall  then  be  so  fortonate  as  to  have  some  other  La  Fajette,  or  some  other  Ln* 
martine  to  medhite,  when  the  crisis  comes,  between  the  two  coollicting  pow« 
ers  of  conservatism  and  progress. 


Last  evening  was  given  np  to  a  reunion  of  what  the  French  call  **BiaicBi 
ApriCf  "  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Castle.  I  met  there,  Madame  Ristori,  who  is  now 
held  the  greatest  actress  in  Europe.  I  reserved  my  judgment  for  trial,  before 
surrendering  my  partiality  for  Charlotte  Cushman.  Ristori  (as  they  call  her 
here)  is  an  Italian  lady,  very  handsome  and  IntellectuaL  She  goes  soon  to  the 
United  States. 

To-day,  I  have  missed  the  visit  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afbdrt  but  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Fanny  Kemble,  who  stops  at  this  hotel,  and  of  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  who  is  waiting  here  to  see  the  Emperor. 


France  reveals  the  activity  of  several  contradictory  forcea.  First,  that  of 
the  ancient  regime,  or  those  of  the  party  of  the  Legitimate  Bourbona.  Second, 
tliat  of  the  Orleanists,  or  Cadet  Bourbons.  Third,  that  of  the  Bonapartists» 
or  the  Emperor — a  military  despotism.  Fourth,  that  of  the  Republic.  Each 
party  seems  intent  on  the  establishment  of  its  own  principles  to  the  exdnsion 
of  all  others.  Which  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  how  soont  That  is  what  I 
am  studying. 

Mr.  Qrinnell  tells  a  good  story  to-day,  illustrative  of  life  in  Paris.  Yesterday 
morning,  crowds  of  persons  rushed  into  the  (^amp$  Elyteu^  attracted  by  a 
party  carrying  flags,  and  a  band  of  musia  The  ladies  at  Grinneirs  called  up 
a  French  servant  from  the  kitchen,  and  asked  what  the  excitement  was,  that 
had  left  her  alone  there  ?  She  announced  that  the  servants  thought  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  revolution.  Soon  afterward,  the  servants  came  quietly 
back,  and  said  that  it  was  only  a  picnic  party  going  at  that  early  hour  into  the 
-country! 

• 

How  artistic  the  French  Governroent  is  in  all  things  I  It  banishes  grief 
from  the  national  heart  (excited  by  the  loss  of  50,000  peasantry,  drawn  by  con- 
scription, in  Italy),  by  a  grand  metropolitan  celebration  of  the  victory  over  the 
Austrians,  and  a  conquest  of  a  province,  renounced  in  the  very  moment  of  ac- 
quisition. 

I  went  to  see  the  place  of  the  revolutionary j^illotine.  and  to  imagine  where 
fell  the  head  of  Madame  Roland,  and  the  Girondists  without  number.  I  found 
the  sad  spot;  it  is  embellished  with  monuments.  Cleopatra^s  needle  lifts  its 
beautiful  form  there;  and  the  painful  memories  of  revolutionary  fury  are  ex- 
tinguished under  the  sweet  name  of  Place  de  hi  Concorde. 

I  went  to  Notre  Dame,  Its  portal  is  a  noble  specimen  of  medieeval  architec- 
ture. One  proof,  among  a  thousand,  that  in  society,  art  develops  before  reason 
matures.  Notre  Dame  is  metropolitan;  and  one  might  think  that  the  **  Vicar 
of  Bray  "  was  a  study  derived  from  its  history.     Its  Cardinals,  Archbishops, 
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and  other  prelates,  go  directly  to  Hearea.  under  the  guidance  of  good  angels 
and  ministering  saints,  if  you  judge  from  their  tombs.  The  church  is  tolerant 
to  all  rulers;  and  preserves  their  costly  presents.  Each  great  political  event, 
which  is  celebrated  with  a  mass,  brings  rich  robes  as  a  present  to  the  church. 
Here  is  .the  costly  gift  of  this  kind  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I,  and  it  includes 
■also,  his  coronation  robes,  mace,  and  cushion.  There  is  a  similar  one  on  the 
coronation  of  Marie  Louise,  and  another  on  the  baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome. 
In  due  historical  sequence,  come  the  gifts  of  Louis  XVIII,  Charles  X.  and  the 
pious  vrife  of  Louis  Philippe;  and  this  in  its  turn  gives  place  to  the  precious 
treasures  acquired  by  celebrating  the  marriage  and  coronation  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  the  baptism  of  her  son,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  restored  Empire. 


From  Ilotre  DamSj  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  When  I  saw  it, 
so  long  ago,  it  was  a  history  in  stone,  of  the  Legitimate  Monarchy,  from  the 
time  of  Francis  I,  to  the  fearful  overthrow  in  the  Revolution  of  1703.  But 
this  new  Emperor  has  changed  all  that.  The  walls  still  celebrate  the  piety  of 
the  extinction  of  heresy,  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  Henry 
IV,  on  horseback,  is  still  allowed  to  grace  the  portal.  But  all  revolutionary 
memories  and  illustrations  have  given  place  to  Napoleonic  forms,  figures,  and 
inscriptions.  You  only  know  by  referring  to  history,  that  here  in  this  hall 
sat  the  provisional  Republican  Councils  of  1798,  and  1880,  and  1848.  That 
here  from  this  window.  La  Fayette  presented  Louis  XVl  to  the  people.  That 
here,  in  this  same  place,  the  same  noble  patriot  presented  to  the  people,  pnd 
they  accepted,  another  constitutional  king,  in  the  person  of  Louis  Philippe. 
And  here,  in  this  hall,  stood  Robespierre,  when  brought  before  his  own  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.     But  who  remembers  all  these  things? 

The  court  of  the  hotel  is  now  visited  as  the  finest  ball-room  in  the  world; 
and  the  Place  de  Grive,  and  the  lantern,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  now  wears  the  name  of  Victoria,  impressed  on  them,  when  that  good, 
motherly  Queen  became  a  guest  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Paris. 

It  has  puzzled  me  much  to  know  how  it  is  that  Napoleon  III  makes  altera- 
tions —  at  his  own  pleasure  —  in  the  streets,  edifices,  parks,  and  palaces  of 
Paris.  The  whole  secret  was  learned,  when  I  found  that  he,  himself,  appoints 
and  removes  at  pleasure  the  entire  Common  Council. 


To-day  I  spent  an  hour  deeply  interested  in  my  interview  with  some  noble, 
some  royal,  some  divine  personages,  of  times  far  more  ancient  than  any  I  had 
ever  known.  In  short,  I  held  converse  with  Rameses  I,  II,  and  III,  with  his 
gensdarmes,  with  the  prisoners  whom  they  were  conducting  in  their  trains. 
I  found  that  they  affected  pine-apples  and  oranges;  that  they  had  a  great  ad- 
miration for  bulls;  and  that  the  horn  of  that  animal  was  an  ornament  as  highly 
esteemed  by  them,  as  the  ostrich  feather  is  by  some  modern  rivals.  I  learned 
to  see  that  there  was  sense,  and  even  poetry,  in  the  Jewish  expression:  **I 
will  exalt  my  horn  before  the  Lord."  I  saw  kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
riding  in  thrones  placed  on  wheels;  and  so  found  that  there  was  sublimity  in 
the  expression  that  the  **  Chariot  wheels  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  were  of  fire." 
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I  looked  into  the  faces  of  goda  and  goddesses,  whicli  had  terrified  miHioBa  of 
millions  —  unterrided,  and  indeed  hardly  able  to  bold  m?  own  faoe  in  serious* 
ness,  before  objects  so  grotesqae,  puerile,  and  ridiculoos.  I  looked  into  sarco- 
phagi, and  tombs  in  which  kings  had  reposed  for  centuries,  and  until  their 
proud  forms  had  become  dust  and  powder,  blown  away  by  the  winds. 


I  must  not  omit  to  set  down  that  I  did  find,  on  a  comer  of  a  house  fronting 
the  Place  de  OrSre,  an  inscription,  once  obliterated,  but  which  has  again 
come  out  into  the  sunlight,  commemoratiTe  of  the  RcYolutibn,  in  the  words 
once  so  portentous,  but  now  obsolete  ererywhere;    ^LibmrU — Jlj^olitf— si 


The  Secretary  of  State  had  inrited  Mr.  Mason  to  present  me  to  him  to-day* 
It  wss  his  day  for  giving  audiences  to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers.  I 
attended  our  Minister.  We  were  shown  into  a  fine  hall  embellished  witli  pic- 
tures and  statuary  peculiar  to  the  Empire.  Over  the  mantel  was  a  Yery  large 
picture,  commemorating  the  treaty  of  Paris  (which  closed  the  late  Russlaii 
war).  I  recognized  at  once  the  British  Minister,  Lord  Clarendon.  The  most 
important  figure,  however,  was  that  of  the  French  Secretary  of  State,  th» 
Comte  de  Walewsky,  in  whoso  house  I  was.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  the 
likeness  of  the  first  Napoleon,  softened  and  made  agreeable.  When  I  asked 
who  that  was,  I  w%s  surprised  by  the  answer  that  it  was  the  Comte  de  Wal- 
ewsky. I  remarked  the  strange  resemblance  to  the  Napoleon  head.  Tho 
answer  was  that  Walewsky  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  lady  witli  no  acknowledged 
father,  and  that  he  was  usually  acknowledged  to  bo  the  natural  son  of  Napo- 
leon I.  ' 

The  Count  Walewsky  was  a  very  intelligent  and  engaging  man.  He  con- 
versed  freely;  and  I  learned  that  the  present  dynasty  here  has  no  especial  re- 
spect for  England.  .  It  feels  strong.  I  was  introduced  to 'Lord  Cowley,  and 
all  the  foreign  ministers;  and  found  the  state  o'f  Europe  was  the  subject  of 
much  anxiety.  Lord  Cowley  tokl  me  that  his  sister,  Lady  Bulwer,  waa 
desirous  to  change  the  Turkish  embassy  for  a  return  to  the  United  States. 


Lyons  was  a  town  when  Julius  Coesar  conquered  what  is  now  France. 
The  town  is  rich  in  the  memory  of  Christians  martyred  for  conscience's 
sake,  and  for  patriots  murdered  for  liberty's  sake  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Equally  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  I  find  that  the  memory  of  the  atrocities  of 
that  great  Revolution  has  extinguished  the  respect  for  it,  which  it  justly  re- 
ceives, OS  the  great,  though  sad  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  form  of  civili- 
zation and  government.  '  ^ 

At  last  I  am  on  this  old  and  famous  sea.  We  embarked  at  ten  last  night.  We 
ran  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  along  the  coast  of  France,  and  then  lost  sight  of 
land.  Xow,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  we  are  approaching  Corsica.  An  Italian 
sky  is  better  than  an  English  or  a  French  one,  but, it  does  not  surpass  the 
American.     The  Mediterranean  has  hitherto  been  calm  as  a  lake. 

We  have  thirty  passengers  —  mostly  French,  two  Englishmen,  we  two  Amer- 
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icans,  one  lady  (French),  three  priests,  two  Capuchin  friars,  wi- 
sharen,  bare  head,  bare  feet,  except  sandals  or  soles  strapped  over 
long  woolen  gowns  with  hoods  —  tine  looking,  but  unclean  men.  Most  ot  tiM 
passengers,  like  ourselves,  are  invading  Rome  in  Aus^t,  a  remorseless  hot 
season.  There  is  one  child  — a  French  one,  with  a  sunny  face.  He  lias  become 
mine  for  the  voyage,  and  we  play  all  manner  of  games,  unconscious  that  we 
are  without  a  common  language. 

We  have  awnings  stretched  over  the  deck,  and  we  wander  about  seeking 
for  fresh  air,  and  continually  calling  for  ice-water.  Some  of  the  passengers  of 
the  lay  order  seek  to  forget  the  heat  in  sleep.  Others  play  chess.  The  com- 
mon clergy  seem  to  have  finished  their  prayers,  and  are  engaged  in  reading 
and  conversation.  The  Capuchins  seem  to  have  a  harder  duty.  They  read  in- 
cessantly, and  count  their  beads,  and  make  signs  of  the  cross,  and  fall  asleep 
in  performing  these  routine  duties  of  devotion.  But  they  rally  again  and  re- 
new the  task. 


How  you  would  shudder  to  enter,  at  Avignon,  the  hall  in  which  the  Inquisi- 
tion held  its  session,  and  the  funnel-shaped  dungeons  with  their  fire-places  for 
heating  irons  for  the  torture.  How  impossible  it  is  for  mankind  to  pass,  with- 
out martyrdom,  from  religious  error  to  truth,  without  blood,  from  slavery  to 
freedom  I 


Just  above  Avignon,  is  Orange,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Duchy  which  gave 
its  name  to  its  sovereign,  who  carried  the  title  into  the  reigning  family  of 
Holland.  From  William  HI,  Prince  of  Orange,  we  borrowed  the  name  of  my 
native  county  in  America  —  and  yet  neither  we,  nor  even  the  successors  of 
that  Prince,  have  any  interest;  in  the  territory,  which  became  a  possession  of 
Prussia,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  soon  afterward,  by  bargain,  a  district 
of  France. 


All  the  people  of  Rome,  of  all  conditions,  were  swarming  in  the  narrow 
streets.  We  dashed  through  them,  leaving  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  door- 
ways of  their  homes,  and  yet  they  manifested  no  auger  or  itnpatience.  Occa- 
sionally a  coach  with  fine  black  horses,  and  two  or  three  footmen  in  livery, 
dashed  along  the  path.  A  red  gown  and  cap,  worn  by  the  person  within,  in- 
dicated him  for  a  Cardinal.  Priests  and  religieuses  wearing  every  form  of 
costume,  and  of  every  color,  white,  black,  blue,  purple,  mingled  among  the 
people,  and  occasionally  marched  in  procession. 

All  sorts  of  merchandise  were  exposed  on  eveiy  side,  and  all  manner  of  arts 
were  exhibited  by  the  merchants;  beggars  of  both  sexes  gathered  around  our 
•carriage,  when  we  stopped  to  make  way  for  some  other  vehicle,  or  to  force  a 
way  for  our  own. 

We  stood  before  the  Coliseum;  its.  lofty  and  massive  walls,  built  in  arches 
rising  upon  arches,  in  varied  style  of  architecture.  We  marked  its  graceful  and 
accurate  elliptical  form.  We  entered  by  the  grand  porch,  where  Emperors,  Sena- 
tors, Priests,   Generals,  and  Vestal  Virgins  had  so  often  gone  in  solemn  pro- 
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cessioQ,  to  witness  games  in  honor  of  the  triumpiis  of  Rome.  We  summoned 
ail  our  powers  of  imagination  to  give  the  just  effect  to  the  archings  within, 
that  supported  once  the  benches  from  which  eighty  thousand  spectators  had 
looked  down  ujion  the  great  festivals. 

The  moon  was  just  rising,  and  looked  in  through  the  arches  lighting  up  the 
arena  where  gladiators  first,  and  afterward  Christians,  fought  with  wild 
beasts,  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  the  Court  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

On  the  square  in  front,  a  French  soldier  was  blowing  on  his  trumpet,  the 
retreat,  to  call  his  comrades  to  their  quarters.  The  instrumeot  produced  a 
magnificent  concert,  each  note  being  distinctly  repeated  as  it  reached  the  yet 
perfect  arch  of  Constantine,  and  afterward  reverberated  through  every  vault 
of  the  massive  Coliseum.  **Two  thousand  years,*' I  said  to  myself,  ''work 
strange  changes.  Time  was,  when  a  Gaul,  stationed  oo  that  place,  and  sound- 
ing a  call  to  scattered  comrades,  would  have  been  suddenly  brought  to  a  verj 
different  kind  of  entertainment,  within  the  walls,  which  now  cheerfully  re- 
echoed his  martial  strain.'* 


At  four  this  morning,  we  had  a  breakfast  of  coffee,  bread,  and  eggs,  and  at 
five  o'clock  we  began  our  excursion.  The  sun,  I  suppose,  had  risen ;  but  a 
dense  fog  hung  over  the  city.  The  gates  had  just  been  opened;  and  the 
country-people,  dressed  in  their  picturesque  peasant  style,  came  moving  oa 
through  the  streets,  in  their  carts,  freighted  with  butter,  veal,  chickens,  eggs, 
and  wines,  and  drawn  sometimes  by  a  horse,  sometimes  a  mule,  sometimes  aa 
ass,  and  more  often  by  sturdy  white  oxen.  Ecclesiastics  and  laymen  gathered 
around  the  marketmen  to  make  their  purchases. 

Two  parties  of  nuns,  all  youthful,  and  even  all  fair  to  look  upon,  dressed 
gracefully,  though  in  their  ecclesiastical  costume,  came  down  before  us.  I 
will  swear,  notwithstanding  my  respect  for  their  vows,  that  they  did  look  at 
my  companion,  Mr.  Forsyth,  whose  hair  is  not  yet  gray;  nay,  I  did*  think 
that,  for  a  moment,  they  even  looked  at  me ;  but  it  was  certainly,  in  my  case, 
only  a  casual  glance,  and  in  his,  by  no  means  a  studied  one.  They  passed  by 
us,  and  by  the  sentinel,  into  the  open  porch. 


How  I  climbed  up  one  staircase  after  another,  at  St.  Peter's,  first,  to  the 
roof,  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  how  I  surveyed  Rome  from  that  elevation; 
bow  I  toiled  by  winding  staircases  over  the  inner  roof  of  the  dome,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  more  from  its  base  to  its  top;  how  I  looked  up  through  the 
lantern,  another  hundred  feet,  and  saw  there  the  Heavenly  Court,  the  Al- 
mighty Father,  surrounded  by  His  angelic  hosts,  far  above  the  blue  sky,  and 
ever-shining  stars;  how  I  climbed,  not  irreverently,  I  hope,  even  above  that 
lofty  elevation,  and  sat  down  exhausted  on  the  stone  pavement  of  a  small 
conical  chamber,  with  the  canop3%  and  the  high  altar,  and  its  hundred  can- 
dlesticks, which  burn  day  and  night,  around  the  urn  that  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Apostles,  directly  beneath  me,  where  this  conical  chamber 
was  itself  a  contraction  of  the  whole  massive  edifice  below  me,  into  a  sphere 
of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  marked  off  by  lines  which  indicated  accurately  the 
vast  compartments  and  proportions  below ;  and,  finally;  how  I  climbed,  yet  ou 
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a  narrow  ladder,  thirty  or  forty  feet  more,  and  entered  t!ie  brazen  globe, 
whicli  here  is  a  sphere  spacious  enough  to  hold  a  small  troop  of  men,  wliile 
seen  from  the  earth,  it  dwindles  to  the  size  of  a  helmet,  and  then  stood  live 
hundred  feet  above  the  base  of  the  temple,  and  looked  down  from  there  on 
the  ruined  palaces,  forum,  theaters,  and  arches  of  Rome ! 

But  I  may  confess  that  I  was  fatigued  to  very  exhaustion,  when  I  had  de- 
scended, and  found  my  breakfast  waiting  for  me  at  ten  o*clock,  with  half  St. 
Peter\s  huge  area  aUogether  unexplored. 


Yon  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  new  or  modem,  and  the 
ancient  Rome  are  mingled.  The  ancient  Rome  was  three  or  four  times  larger, 
and  more  populous,  than  the  modern  Rome.  With  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  seizure  of  the  city,  its  sacking,  and  devastation  by  alien 
races,  the  people  fled,  the  language  changed,  and  practically,  a  new  people, 
having  only  some  elements  of  the  former,  appeared.  This  new  people,  ceas- 
ing to  be  pagans,  conquerors  of  the  world,  had  a  new,  and  at  first,  a  lower 
civilization.  The  old  habitations,  streets,  forums,  palaces,  and  so  forth,  were 
not  adapted  to  them.  It  was  necessary  to  build  anew.  The  old  decayed,  and 
fell,  and  covered  the  ground  to  depths  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  structures.  The  new,  and  poor  inhabitants 
found  it  easier  to  build,  either  entirely  outside,  or,  as  they  needed  no  cellars, 
to  build  on  the  niins  of  the  old  city.  They,  therefore,  in  part,  built  on  ground, 
unoccupied,  outsitle  the  limits  of  the  old  city;  and  in  part,  built  among,  and 
chiefly  upon  the  ruined  mass  of  the  ancient  structures,  appropriating  as  much 
of  the  materials  as  they  found  adapted  to  their  new  use;  and  leaving  the  rest 
to  moulder  and  decay.  Sometimes  they  built  mean  edifices  behind  triumphal 
arches,  and  porticos  of  temples.     Even  the  streets  of  old  Rome  were  buried  up. 

Thus  Rome  grew  up,  and  becoming  anew  a  great  commercial  and  political 
city,  in  modern  Italy,  and  taking  the  lead  of  the  world  in  arts,  arms,  and 
chivalry,  an  elegant,  mediaeval  Rome,  obliterated  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
city.  With  the  revival  of  learning,  came  back  a  curiosity,  and  an  interest  in 
reclaiming  what  could  be  rescued,  of  the  monuments  of  the  old  civilization. 
This  has  been  done  by  removing  modern  or  mediaeval  structures,  and  excavat- 
ing the  earth  beneath  them,  and  thus  restoring  whole  streets,  avenues,  and 
ways,  and  with  this,  a  partial  restoration  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  old 
monuments. 


St.  Peter's  Church  is  built  wholly  of  stone,  in  solid  walls  and  columns. 
There  is  no  place  for  a  mouse  or  a  rat  there,  wherefore  I  can't  explain  what 
that  cat  was  doing  that  I  found  on  the  roof  of  the  church.  But,  I  think, 
celibates  of  both  sexes  have  a  weakness  for  cats.  It  is,  nevertheless,  myste- 
rious. A  goose  saved  Old  Rome  —  who  knows  but  the  cat  may  have  become 
inspired  to  watch  over  the  new  one? 


Broken  up  in  the  civil  wars,  only  the  magnificent  piers  remain  of  the  great 
aqueduct  of  ancient  Rome.  But  the  system  was  a  gigantic  and  effective  one. 
Descending  the  pathway,  we  find  this  great  aqueduct,  its  covering  renewed  in 
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part,  and  the  pnrast  water  flowing  in  it  Men,  woman,  and  children,  two 
thooaand  yeara  ago,  reaorted  to  that  a|iring  continnaUr  with  their  pitchera  and 
nma.  There  ia  aoeh  an  endicaa  procesaton  attending  it  now,  for  the  aame 
purpoae.  But  how  different  their  language,  habita,  and  character!  Tkam 
were  heathen,  on  whom  the  light  of  pure  religion  had  never  ahone;  or  at  beat, 
had  shone  in  ita  morning  twilight.  Tktm  are  Ghriatian%  educated  and 
trained,  and  goTemed  hf  the  long  world-confeaeed  Chief  of  the  Church  itaelf. 
Which  ahall  we  pronounce  the  witeat  and  the  beat?  Mankind  would  divide 
on  that  question. 

At  the  cattle-market  in  ancient  Rome,  there  ia  a  marble  areh  which  opena 
into  the  court.  It  is  a  high  and  beautiful  structure  of  white  marble,  whi<^ 
miglit  serve  well  for  a  triumphal  areh.  And  then  there  ia  a  marble  porch 
which  leada  into  the  butchcr*a  stalL  It  ia  engraTed  in  baa-relief,  adminbly 
executed,  in  which  the  farmer  is  repreaented  bringing  the  bull  into  the  market; 
and  again  another  plate  ahowa  the  butcher  atanding  lieaide  the  ox,  with  an  axe 
raised  to  bring  him  to  the  ground;  a  third  plate,  the  dog  worrying  the  bull; 
a  fourth,  the  butcher  cutting  hia  throat.  Theae  curioua  reHca  excite  a  deep 
interest,  by  showing  the  familiar  life  of  ancient  timea.  It  ia  the  familiar  daily 
life  that  history  does  not  teach;  and  in  the  yearninga  for  knowledge  of  it,  wo 
seize  on  even  trivial  indicationa  of  it. 


In  Rome  the  Papal  €k>vemment  and  Hierarehy  kept  alive  a  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  Jewa,  aa  retaliatory  and  relentlesa  in  ita  character,  aa  the  '*Know* 
Nothing*'  prejudice  in  our  country  against  the  Catholics  themselves.  It  ia 
even  as  intoleraat  aa  tlie  American,  but  inhuman  dislike  of  white  men  for  the 
African  race,  which  they  have  wronged  so  deeply. 

The  Jews  here  are  assigned  a  special  quarter  where  only  they  may  dwelL  It 
is  filled  up  with  five  thousand  people  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions; their  dress,  their  walk,  demeanor,  habits,  conversatioo,  and  manners 
indicative  of  a  subjected  and  loathed  condition.  But  what  was  more  striking 
than  even  this,  was  the  identity  of  features  and  expression  peculiar  to  that 
race,  wherever  found.  Many  of  the  persons  were  vile  and  u£>ly,  but  it  waa 
Jewish  vileness  and  ugliness,  and  nothing  else.  Some  were  beautiful,  and  a 
few  were  even  spirited,  but  it  was  always  Hebrew  beauty  and  Hebrew  vivacity. 
Never  was  my  good  friend,  the  Catholic  priest  who  accompanied  me,  more  as- 
tonished, than  when  t  told  him  that  Jews  are  legislators,  judges,  and  minis- 
ters in  the  United  States. 


We  ascended  a  broad,  easy,  graceful  staircase,  and  in  a  suite  of  apartments, 
extensive,  and  elegantly  furnished,  we  were  received  by  His  Eminence  the  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pope.  He  was  dressed  in  the  eccle- 
siastical habit  of  his  order.  He  has  a  careworn  and  anxious  aspect;  is  about 
forty-five  years  old.  and  wears  a  most  pleasing  and  courteous  and  unaffected 
demeanor.  He  met  me  at  the  door,  extended  both  his  hands,  grasped  and 
pressed  both  of  mine,  brought  me  to  a  sofa,  seated  me,  and  pronounced  a 
hearty,  spirited,  and  genial  welcome,  that  put  me  quite  at  my  ease.     We  con- 
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versed  half  an  hour,  of  politics  in  Europe  and  America,  of  social  and  political 
opiuions  and  customs,  and  the  future  of  bocii  continents,  and  during  all  that 
time,  he  showed  so  much  personal  kindness  toward  myself,  tiiat  I  with  ditii- 
culty  found  op})ortunity  to  let  him  understand  that  I  appreciated  his  own  dif- 
ficult position,  in  European  i^ffairs.  The  Vatican,  he  said,  should  be  wholly 
at  my  command,  when  I  should  come  to  visit  it,  and  his  Holiness  would  wel- 
come me  as  cordially  as  he  himself  had  done. 


One  of  the  first  obsenrations  that  occur  to  a  stranger  here,  is  that  ancient 
Rome  is  regarded  by  the  modern  Romans  with  exactly  the  same  curiosity,  and 
interest,  as  by  foreigners.  So  stupendous  was  the  ancient  Roman  State,  and, 
in  the  fall,  so  entirely  dissevered  from  tiiat  which  has  succeeded  it,  that  no 
sentiment  of  devotion,  or  kindred,  or  sympathy  is  felt  by  the  present  posses- 
sors toward  their  predecessors.  The  moderns  seem  to  regard  themselves  as 
merely  encamped,  in  a  country  which  a  race  of  giants  had  abandoned,  or  on 
which,  like  our  aborigines,  they  had  perished.  Wonderful  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  ancient  Rome ! 

The  Church  government  first  won  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman  State,  and  so 
established  itself  firmly  here.  When  that  great  State,  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
fell  into  ruins,  the  only  half-converted  Christian  world  naturally  consented  to 
see  the  Church  here  assume  its  place  as  a  sovereign,  and  allowed  it  the  exer- 
cise of  plenary  political  power  within  its  limited  territory,  and  conceded  to  it 
political  functions  and  influences  throughout  the  world.  Thus  become  a  tem- 
poral power,  with  vast  influences  upon  the  opinions,  and  sentiments,  and  af- 
fections of  mankind,  other  States  have  recognized  it,  negotiated  with  it,  pro- 
pitiated it,  defended  it,  or  opposed  it,  as  they  thought  at  times  expedient. 
When  it  had  strength  enough  to  be  independent,  it  often  favored  freedom ; 
now  that  it  is  dependent  on  foreign  States,  which  are  monarchical,  its  influence 
goes  in  that  direction. 

Seen  from  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Roman  Church,  with  its  present  po- 
litical organization,  seems  ready  to  fall,  as  it  seems  desirable,  for  the  greater 
advancement  of  mankind,  that  it  shall  fall.  But  this  view  is  modified  when 
you  come  here.  The  Temporal  Power  is  indeed  weak,  listless,  and  comtcmpt- 
ible.  But  Rome  is  now,  as  much  as  it  ever  was,  the  seat  of  a  vast  congrega- 
tion of  clergy,  who  despise  the  temporalities  of  the  Papal  system  as  unworthy 
their  ambition,  but  who  are  engaged  in  extending  and  fortifying  the  Catholic 
Church,  identical  in  their  view  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  this  Church 

0 

Spiritual  was  never  more  earnest,  diligent,  vigorous,  or  enlightened,  than 
now.  They  arc  opposed  by  no  effective  Protestant  or  anti-Christian  organi- 
zations. Protestants,  Deists,  and  Mussulmans  arc  divided,  and  the  latter  are 
breaking  down  under  the  weight  of  the  defects  of  their  religious  creed.  Very 
little  Temporal  Power  is  now  needed  by  this  Catholic  Church  Propaganda. 


Rome  has  been  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.     Each  of  its  five  hundred 
generations  has  exacted  a  burial  at  the  bands  of  its  successors.       The  Romans 
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buried  the'f  dead  cliicSy  bcvnad  the  wails,  and  as  ix  aavr  &scertAiiiMl.  tile  cetD- 
eleric9  liorderod  on  both  aides  this  yreat  avenue  which  led  to  the  city. 

I  rude  ouc  vesterdftv  eight  miles  on  tliia  noDderful  Apjiiao  Way.  I  found 
an  old  Romim  ioscriptian  upon  a  i)orch,  vrhich  informed  me  that  the  remaJna  of 
Emiliiinua  lay  behind  in  the  recess  beyond  it  I  entered,  and  Found  in  a  vaulted 
Bpiirtment,  two  thousand  years  old,  not  the  bones,  or  eren  the  shade  of  a 
Roman  Senator,  but  an  ass  quietly  sheltering  himself  from  the  Ileal  of  the  sun. 

I  utopped  neit  at  a  place  revered  in  the  history  of  Rome.  It  wm  At  the 
Fountain  and  Valley  of  Egcria.  where  the  good  King  Nums  received  from  that 
goddess  the  benign  laws,  which,  faithfully  admicUtered  by  him,  secured  honor 
and  empire  to  the  then  youthful  Roman  people.  Cut  I  found  no  trace  left  of 
eitber  the  fountain  or  the  garden. 

I  nraa  equally  uutortuaate  in  uiy  search  for  rains  of  the  Temple  of  Honor 
and  Virtue,  na  well  as  for  the  Temple  of  Mars,  at  which  the  conquering  armies 
used  to  stop,  when  returning  to  be  received  wiili  triumpbal  [irocessious  within 
the  city. 

But  I  waa  more  successful  in  regard  (o  Chrisiiso  monuments  and  events.  I 
found  the  very  spot  on  which  St.  Peter,  when  going  up  to  Rome,  met  our 
Saviour,  and  held  witli  him  an  important  conversation. 

"  Damine  quo  v/itlitf ''     (Where  are  jou  going?)      said  Peter  to  our  Saviour. 

"  I  come  to  Rome,  to  be  again  crucidcd,"  was  the  reply. 

You  will  doubt  the  autlienticiCy  of  this  history.  But  there  on  the  identical 
spot  staods  a  chnrch  built  by  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Domine  quo  tailia  f '^ 

Beyond  this  point,  the  road  on  both  sides  is  bordered  by  excavated  vaults 
called  Oolumharia.  On  each  side  are  rows,  often  one  above  another,  of  nicely 
arched  niches,  with  hollows  in  the  bottom.  In  these  niclies  were  placed  the 
urns  which  contaioed  the  ashes  of  the  dead  after  the  bodies  bod  been  burned. 
The  structure  took  the  name  of  Columbaria,  from  its  raaemblanc*  to  the  haunt 
of  doves  or  the  dove-cote,  with  the  nests  arranged  in  rows.  IntcriptioDi,  stat- 
ues, and  bas-reliefs  indicated  the  persona  thus  honored,  many  of  them  aingn- 
larly  quunt,  and  some  are  ludicrous.  After  seeing  these  ancient  examples,  I 
incline  to  think  that  popular  elegiac  literature  is  always  a  fiiilure  among  all 
nations.     Here  is  an  epitaph : 

"  Ttio  Claudia,  Steundo,  Pkilipiano  Coaetori,  Ftatio,  Trent  Uxori,  Indulgmtu- 
limo."  (Irene  erects  this  monument  to  litus  Claudius,  second  sou  of  Philip — 
who  was  a  tax-gatherer,  and  was  the  mist  indulgent  of  busbanda.) 

Among  this  wild  chaotic  confusion  of  sepulchers,  seven  miles  in  length,  is 
only  one  bearing  n  name  known  to  history. 

Judge  now,  with  what  reverent  emotions  I  stopped  at  the  place  which  his- 
tory and  tradition  concur  in  describing  ns  the  site  of  the  Three  Taverns,  where 
Paul  relates  that  he  stopped,  and  was  entertained  on  his  journey  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome. 

The  full  round  moon  was  looking  down  upon  us,  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  when 
we  entered  the  dark  and  naiTow  streets  of  Rome  on  our  return.     A  funeral  pro- 
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cession  was  in  projfress.  First,  a  band  of  Capuchin  monks,  then  a  body  of 
Augustine  friars,  then  a  similar  body  of  regular  priests,  tlieu  the  body  on  a 
hearse,  then  penitents  dressed  in  gray  mantles  with  hoods  covering  the  whole 
person  from  head  to  foot,  with  only  small  eyelet  holes,  and  mouth  apertures 
|)ermittin(]:  the  wearers  to  see  and  breathe,  tlien  a  few  carriages.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  long  procession  bore  a  long  candle,  and  all  in  concert,  sang  or 
chanted  the  J/wererc,  in  tones  loud  and  deep.  The  whole  population  stopped 
and  uncovered  their  heads  while  the  procession  passed.  But  there  must  be 
something  of  the  little,  always,  to  mingle  with  the  great  —  something  of  the 
comic,  to  mar  the  effect  of  tragedy.  So  here,  ragged,  coatless,  hatless,  boys, 
with  papers  artfully  folded,  crowded  up  to  each  of  these  mourners,  and  caught 
the  tallow  as  it  dripped  from  the  candles,  and  carefully  saved  it  to  bo  sold  to 
the  tallow-chandler  this  morning. 

Pausing  at  the  Porto  Maggiore  I  found  a  monument  which  is  as  unique  in 
its  construction  as  it  is  expensive  and  magnificent.  It  is  of  marble,  with  col- 
umns, pilasters,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  ornaments  that  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  resting-place  of  an  Augustus.  It  is  crowned  with  bas-reliefs  showing  the 
whole  process  of  making  bread,  from  carrying  tlie  wheat  to  the  mill,  through 
the  grinding,  kneading,  baking  and  depositing  the  loaves  on  the  table;  while 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  whole  mausoleum  is  a  sarcophagus  in  the  form 
of  a  bread-basket.  There  are  several  inscriptions ;  one  of  which  informs  us  that 
this  costly  structure  is  the  mausoleum  of  Eurysacius,  a  baker;  and  another 
announces  to  these  remote  generations,  and  to  visitors  from  all  continents,  that 
'*  Alista  "  was  the  wife  of  the  self-honored  baker;  that  she  was  the  verv  best 
of  all  wives ;  and  that  her  precious  remains  may  be  found  in  this  latter  bread- 
basket. 

**  Fuit  AlUta  uxor  enihei  Femina  optima  teixsit  guonsque corporis  reliquiem  quod 
superantj  sunt  in  hoc  panaceroy  Do  not  show  this  letter  to  your  Latin  teacher, 
because  I  fear  that  he  will  say  that  the  illustrious  dead,  however  he  excelled 
in  baking,  was  not  well  versed  in  grammar  and  spelling. 


I  must  stop  to  mention  one  epitaph  more,  on  a  costly  tomb.  I  do  it  because 
it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  antiquaries  whose  books  I  have  seen.  It  is 
the  record,  short  and  sweet,  of  one  self-contented  man,  and  is  in  these  words: 

**P.  T.  Serulius  extruxit  suo  aerumma.  (P.  T.  Serulius  built  this  monument 
with  his  own  money.) 


How  luxuriant  is  life  !  Here  among  these  mouldering,  wasting  monuments 
of  the  proud  and  miglity  dead,  every  thing  is  animate  — lizards  and  chameleons 
glide  over  broken  columns  and  urns;  and  birds  find  houses  in  the  foliage  of 
the  capitals.  Nay,  I  saw  here  the  thistle  flowering  everywhere  among  the 
ruins:  and  attached  to  eacli  single  flower  was  a  fully-developed  snail,  with 
his  house  of  curious  workmanship,  wrought  by  himself  without  tools  or  hands. 


Just  before  reentering  the  city,  I  surveyed  the  very  ancient  and  interesting 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  I  saw  the  urn  tliat  holds  the  ashes,  or  remains. 
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not  only  of  St.  Lawrence  and  of  St.  Martjn,  but  also  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
Proto-martvr.  I  know  what  vou  will  sav  now.  You  will  sav  that  I  told  you 
that  I  saw  the  grave  of  St.  Stephen  (the  same  St.  Stephen)  in  the  church  at 
Paris;  for  I  did  tell  you  so,  if  I  told  you  all'I  saw  in  that  great  city.  Well, 
what  if  I  did  ?  What  should  hinder  the  dead  saint  from  having  two  resting- 
places,  as  every  Pope  has,  at  the  same  time,  two  palaces  ?  Saints  have  privi-^ 
lepes  I  would  have  you  to  know. 

My  morning^s  excursion  closed  with  the  Pantheon.     It  is  at  once  the  most 
simple,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  best  preserved  work  of  Old  Rome. 


At  ten  o^clock  I  stood  on  the  base  of  one  of  the  marble  columns  which 
support  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  over- 
looking the  heads  of  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful;  and  from  there 
I  saw  the  Holy  father  ride  through  the  broad  nave  of  the  church,  on  the 
shoulders  of  ten  nobles,  and  descend,  and  take  the  throne  in  the  tribune,  sur- 
rounded by  the  whole  body  of  Cardinals;  receive  their  adoration;  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  High  Mass;  and  then,  borne  in  the  same  way  to  the  balcony 
in  front  of  the  church,  and  there  pronounce  his  blessing  on  the  people  of 
Rome.  He  entered  and  departed  with  a  military  guard ;  and  a  like  guard, 
stationed  about  the  columns,  and  in  front  of  the  altar,  protected  the  Bishop 
from  any  irreverent  approach  of  his  spiritual  sheep. 

You  will  ask  me  when  will  all  this  strange  confusion  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  with  human  authority  end  ? 

I  can  only  answer  that,  even  here,  it  would  be  repudiated,  if  it  were  not 
upheld,  from  interested  motives,  by  foreign  monarchies.  France  and  Austria 
maintain  it  here  by  armed  force.  But  neither  France  nor  Austria  can  persist 
in  that  policy  forever.  The  latter  is  a  part  of  upward  rising  Germany.  The 
Bonaparte  race  alone  keeps  down  the  republic  in  France.     That  will  soon  end. 


Returning  homeward,  I  entered  the  Protestant  burying-ground,  the  one 
place  assigned  here  for  the  burial  of  those  who  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Thus  Rome  divides  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  living,  into 
two  chisses  — those  whom  she  owns  as  children,  and  those  whom  she  regards 
as  heretics. 

How  strange  did  it  seem  to  me  to  find,  in  that  small  inclosure,  that  fra- 
ternity amone:  Protestants  established  in  their  death,  whicli  thev  were  so  uu- 
conscious  of,  wliile  living!  There  the  torab-stoues  tell  you  promiscuously  of 
the  decay  of  Englishmen,  Germans,  Americans,  Russians,  and  Greeks;  and  the 
hundred  sects,  in  many  nations,  seem  to  commune  in  grief  over  their  bereave- 
ments. 


This  morning,  we  entered  a  door  at  the  corner  of  a  very  spacious  room, 
three  sides  of  which  were  filled  with  book-cases  stored  with  books.  Father 
Smith  turned  to  the  right,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  and  kneeled.  I,  standiui; 
behind  him,  saw  a  venerable,  gray- haired  gentleman,  sitting  a  few  feet  from 
us,  dressed  in  a  simple  white  woolen  cassock,  or  gown,  and  a  library  table  cov- 
ered with  a  very  common  red  cloth  before  him  —  and  this  was  His  Holiness. 
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Pope  Pius  IX.  He  directed  Dr.  Smitli  to  rise,  and  turned  toward  him  with 
extended  hand.  He  said,  speaking  in  Italian,  that  he  was  very  thankful  to 
iiim  for  bringing  Mr.  Seward  to  see  him.  Tlie  Doctor  then  introduced  me.  I 
I)owed  to  the  Pope  respectfully,  and  I  think  I  should  have  bowed  again,  but 
he  extended  both  his  hands,  invited  me  to  come  on,  and  took  me  at  once  with 
a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  said  that  he  hoped  I  would  excuse  him  for 
not  rising,  that  he  was  suffering  severely  of  a  lameness  in  the  foot,  and  could 
not  move. 

With  an  expression  of  benignity  and  vivacity  that  it  would  be  hard  to  de- 
scribe, he  said  he  desired  to  thank  me  for  the  liberality  and  justice  that  I  had 
shown  to  the  children  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  my  own  country,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  a  policy  so  generous  would  be  continued ;  and  he  desired  also 
to  assure  me  of  the  great  respect  he  entertained  for  my  characteer. 

I  answered  that  it  was  very  grateful  to  me  to  be  thus  assured  that  he  ap- 
preciated the  sentiments  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  that  my  country  had 
adopted. 

Here  he  corrected  Dr.  Smith,  by  telling  him  that  my  name  was  pronounced 
not  SewanZ,  but  iStfti^ard.  He  said  I  was  formerly  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
now  Senator,  and  playfully  said  something  of  good  wishes  for  my  higher  ad- 
vancement. He  said  that  he  had  received  many  books  from  America,  from 
our  Government,  on  geology  and  natural  history,  and  admired  them  very 
much ;  and  he  desired  me  to  understand  that  he  was  very  thankful  for  them  — 
saying,  also,  that  the  Americans  cultivated  the  science  of  natural  history  very 
earnestly. 

I  replied,  that  we  had  succeeded  to  a  continent  full  of  treasures.  It  was 
only  a  simple  economy  to  study  its  resources,  in  order  to  develop  and  im- 
prove them.  That  our  liberty  (of  which  he  had  already  spoken)  was  only  to 
be  secured  by  such  a  course  as  would  enable  the  people  to  become  great  and 
happy. 

He  answered,  smiling,  **  Oh  I  yes.  In  America  you  can  allow  liberty — civil 
and  religious  liberty.  But  here,  it  is  different  with  us.  I  represent  a  princi- 
ple, and  that  is,  there  is  only  one  true  religion,  and  diversity  of  views  would 
be  inconsistent  with  it.'' 

I  replied,  **  You  act  logically  from  your  position,  and  we  also  logically  from 
ours.  Our  position  is  that  the  truth  is  yet  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  we  hold 
that  it  cannot  suffer  by  discussion  —  so  that  we  reach,  in  the  end,  the  truth, 
which  both  parties  hold  to  be  the  great  object  of  human  pursuit." 

**  Oh!  yes,  yes,''  he  said,  **  we  are  all  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  truth, 
and  it  is  quite  logical  for  you  to  pursue  so  liberal  a  course,  as  a  consequence 
of  your  principles."  He  then  asked  who  was  the  last  President  of  the  United 
States.     I  replied,  **  Mr.  Pierce." 

*•  Oh,  yes, — and  who  is  President  now? " 

"Mr.  Buchanan." 

**AndMr.  Cass?" 

**  He  is  Secretary  of  State." 

**  Well,"  said  he,  **  I  believe  General  Cass  is  an  enlightened  and  liberal  man." 

He  then  thanked  me  for  bringing  a  book  to  him  from  a  friend  in  London. 


le  naked  lion  [  wn«  pJensed  with  riomef  I  Hsid  I  wax  lerirnitig  mach  that 
ras  iguite  new  and  imsivstiD^  to  me,  altbougti  reallT  old  and  less  iDtcrcsling' 
n  the  Romnns  themselves. 

"Yes."  he  said,  "it  is  vreil  to  come  to  see  Rome,  but  yoa  will  lenrn  little 
lere  coin|)arcd  with  whiit  your  own  grent  country  afforils.  It  is  n  great  eouu- 
rj,  and  a  happ;  oae,  but  for  us  bere,  tliere  ia  little  to  learn,  and  Ultl«  ia 

DJOJ." 

Turning  to  Dr.  Smith,  he  said  that  he  desired  him  trj  assure  me  agnia  of  his 
[Tcat  respect,  and  his  pleasure  in  becoming  acquainted  with  me. 

I  replied  that  I  should  ixlwiija  remember  bis  Tery  kind  welcome,  and  I  de- 
ired  him  to  accept  my  best  wishes  that  he  might  lire  long,  and  enjoy  a  pros- 
leroua  and  useful  administration. 

'•  Oh !  no !  no  I  1  see  no  hope  of  prosperity  or  of  usefulness  for  me,  nor  of 
irosporitj  or  of  happiness  for  poor  Italy.  I  am  placed  here  to  defend  a  princi- 
lie,  with  a  few  quite  valueless  pnlms  in  my  bauds  —  valuable  to  the  Church, 
lut  useless  tn  other  oations.  yut  all  the  world,  all  the  great  nations,  are  trying 
to  take  them  away  from  me.  If  it  were  only  a  question  affecting  myself,  I 
•hould  give  them  up  nt  once;  but  I  am  a  trustee,  and  must  hold  them  as  well 
a  I  can.  I  believe  that  the  trust  is  of  God.  and  that  it  will  be  saved,  but  if  ii 
s  not  His  pleasure  thea  it  will  be  Inst.  No!  no!  there  is  no  prosperity,  no 
uture  for  mc,  but  for  you,  for  you,  alt  is  different." 

I  feared  to  pursue  this  conversation,  so  frank  and  ingenuous,  and  signified 
lay  readiness  to  depart.  He  made  an  effort  to  get  up,  gave  me  both  his  hands 
ugain,  and  blessed  me;  and  then  begging  Dr.  Smith  to  express  to  me  how 
much  gratified  he  was  with  my  sentiments  and  conversation,  he  look  leave  uf 

Serious  «g  this  coaversstioa  waa,  it  is  necasMTf,  ia  order  that  ynu  may  uu- 
dentand  tlie  man,  that  I  should  add  that,  throughout  the  whole  interview,  he 
waa  cheerful  and  animated,  and  even  playful  in  his  manner.  Certainly  I  for- 
got, from  the  ver?  first,  that  I  was  standing  before  a  Pope,  and  felt  that  I  waa 
in  the  society  of  a  genial,  benevolent,  kind,  and  gracionB  old  man. 

There  is  nothing  spent  by  tliat  good  old  man  on  his  appetites,  plesrarea,  or 
ambition,  I  am  sure.  No  jnonarch  in  the  world  does  so  mucfa  for  art  and 
science,  as  he  does,  in  pTOpoition  to  his  means. 

That  his  principle  is  erroneous  is  evident  enough  to  us ;  but  it  is  the  error  in 
which  he  has  been  educated,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  largest  part  of  the 
Christian  world.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  tiystem  ia  seen  by  us  in  all  its  absurd' 
ity,  let  us  be  just,  and  remember  that,  absurd  as  it  is,  it  was  the  system  that 
saved  the  religion  and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  during  its  contest  witli  Pagan* 
ism  and  Mahommedanism ;  and  that  it  was.  in  fact,  the  highest  development 
of  the  human  mind,  when  it  took  its  present  form  and  character.  It  must 
fall;  and  it  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  its  errors  and  crimes.  Let  it  then 
have  the  credit  due  to  it  for  its  achievements,  and  the  blessings  it  has  con- 
ferred on  mankind. 

The  early  Christians  were  iconoclasts  in  Rome.     Paganism  opposed  and 
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persecuted  them.  They  advADced  by  two  lines;  first,  by  making  martyrdom 
vindicate  the  true  religion;  next,  by  destroying  the  symbols  and  implements 
of  Paganism.  When  the  battle  was  won,  the  Catholic  Church  relented  of  its 
war  against  the  innocent  symbols  of  the  pagans,  produced  by  tlic  arts;  and 
chose  justly  to  regard  them  as  monuments  of  civilization ;  and  seeing  how  use- 
ful they  could  be  made,  as  models,  in  turning  the  arts  into  the  service  of  the 
true  religion,  it  became  the  conservator  of  the  works  of  the  ancients.  In  this 
simple  statement,  you  have  the  explanation  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
—  and  indeed  of  modern  Rome. 


The  pagans,  at  that  time,  were  accustomed  to  bum  their  dead,  generally, 
and  to  preserve  their  ashes.  The  Christians  rejected  this  practice ;  and  adopted 
the  process  of  burial,  out  of  regard  to  their  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  But  they  buried  stealthily,  in  catacombs,  under  the  terrors 
of  persecution.  The  Church  has  gathered  the  rings  and  seals,  and  other  orna- 
ments taken  from  their  graves ;  and  amongst  other  things,  the  screws,  hooks, 
pincers,  and  other  implements  of  pagan  torture,  deposited  in  tlie  graves  of  the 
Christians,  as  evidence  of  their  martyrdom.  It  came  easily  to  1>e  understood 
that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ;  and  so  the  early  Chris- 
tians, by  every  art  and  device,  saved,  if  possible,  some  part  of  the  blood  of 
the  sufferer,  which  they  put  into  a  small  bottle  or  phial,  and  deposited  with 
his  body  in  the  catacombs.  These  phials,  permanently  discolored,  were  res- 
cued, and  preserved  in  great  numbers. 


Imagine  yourself  stationed  at  one  end  of  the  enlarged  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, with  A  long  row  of  chambers,  opening  before  you,  quite  to  the  other  end ; 
then  imagine  just  such  a  row  of  chambers  crossing  the  first,  and  of  equal 
length.  Imagine  these  chambers  successively  filled  with  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings, beginning  with  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles,  and  coming  down  to  the  days 
of  Canova —  not  one  production  unworthy  of  association  with' the  first  masters 
— the  Apollo  Belvidcre,  Venuses,  Loocoons,  Diomedes,  Hercules,  Jupiters, 
Christs,  Pauls,  Marys  —  that  the  chisel  and  the  pencil  have  given  to  the  world, 
to  excite  ambition,  love,  awe,  devotion,  veneration,  pity,  or  any  other  passion 
—  and  then  you  have  an  idea  of  the  Vatican. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  manuscripts  that  the  Vatican  excels  all  other 
libraries.  Of  course,  all  manuscript  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  are  there.  But  the  Church  has  been  equally  energetic 
and  persevering  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  manuscripts  of  the  classical 
authors  of  old  Rome,  and  some  of  the  modem  authors.  I  saw  a  recovered 
copy  of  Cicero  de  JRcpuNica,  a  poem  of  Petrarch's,  in  his  own  hand,  portions 
of  Dante,  and  the  handwriting  of  Boccacio,  and  a  large  part  of  Tasso's 
'*  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  apparently  the  original  'work,  from  which  all  our  re- 
prints have  been  produced. 

If  one  wislies  to  shorten  the  long  period  that  separates  us  from  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  old  world,  and  to  connect  himself  in  feeling  with  the  buried  past, 
I  know  of  no  way  of  doing  it  so  simply,  as  to  stand  and  look  up  to  the  gigan- 
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e  of  Pompcy,  before  wliicli  -Iiilius  Cicsar.  his  rivnl.  but  hi*  tnumphnnt 
:.  ^lien  subbed  by  the  bald  cnnspiraior^.  folded  liii  suaatoriul  mlxt. 
nnil  fell.  So  nntiiral  mid  lifelike  does  it  seem,  tiotnitbstaadini;  its  immense 
pro]rortion9,  that  it  is  recognized  nt  once  ns  a  living  witness  of  that  Miinling 
trngedy.  The  imn-poation  bas  already  Ijecii  wrougiiC  iij)  to  a  pitch  of  extrnv- 
nzauci?,  iu  dwellio;;  on  the  mugnittidc  of  the  act,  and  its  mi^chtv'  coiise(]uenct;St 
and  forgets  that  the  witness  is  of  stoae;  ^hile  the  colossal  size  serves  but  to 
hcigbCcn  its  authenticity. 

I  came  here,  to  Albnno,  to  find  tlie  villa  of  Ponii)ey,  and  his  tomb  erected 
by  Ilia  wife  Cornelia.  A  great  square  tower,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  high,  now  of  rdgged  stone  aod  brick  exterior,  but  once 
covered  with  a  tliick  veneering  of  marble,  dwarfs  all  other  Etructures  in  the 
vicinily.  and  challenges  nlteniion  fiir  across  Ihecampagna  below.  I  needed  no 
guide  to  recognize  it. "  But  it  stands  in  the-midst  of  a  field  lowly  cullivnted ; 
and  I  needed  permission  to  enter.  The  owner  was  found,  and  brought  with 
his  key  Id  the  potato-patch ;  but  not  without  raising  a  troup  of  mendicants, 
wlio  formed  for  me  an  escort,  in  numbers  worthy  of  the  Republican  pilgrim, 
who  come  froni  a  tar  distant  land  to  pay  homage  to  tlie  ashes  of  the  Itepnb- 
lican  cliief.  who  nobly  died  iu  resisting  the  fatal  ambition  of  Ciesar. 

On  I  went,  until  I  came  to  this  gigantic  tomb.  VVcre  the  ashes  still  within  t 
Was  not  the  urn  there  t  At  least,  was  there  not  a  statue  ?  What  was  within 
the  sepulehrni  chamber  f  One  aide  was  solid.  I  tried  another.  That 
was  solid  also.  I  tried  a  third.  That  had  no  aperture.  A  fourth  had 
a  door  wide  enough,  and  higli  enough,  to  permit  the  mourning  Cornelia 
to  enter.  I  entered  the  solemn  aepulchral  ciiamber,  as  she,  doubtless,  had 
done  so  often  before.  There  was  n  chamber  twelve  feet  by  ciglit,  a  re- 
cess ia  which  funeral  nru,  or  acnlptnred  Barcophagna,  doubtless  once  bad 
stood  —  but  «1b»I  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead  were  gone  — no  one  knows 
wivere,  or  how ;  and  the  sepulchral  chamber  has  a  living  tenantry,  black,  hid- 
eous, and  loathsome.  It  was  a  hog-sty  I  How,  in  thb  case,  has  "vaulting 
ambition  overreached  itself  I"  Howmuch  better  to  let  the  earth  with  itq  green 
mantle  receive  "and  cover  up,  deep,  the  dntt  which  remains  of  tis  after  deathi 
than  to  preserve  it,  only  to  be  desecrated  by  successors  reckless  of  onr  honor, 
our  fame,  our  pride  1 

Passing  through  the  villa  of  the  Duke  Ciesarine,  I  came  upon  the  lofty  shore 
of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Nsrvia,  a  gem,  encased  with  a  mountain  frame,  and 
here  i  wandered  not,  when  I  looked  down  upon  the  smooth  and  lovely  surface 
of  the  little  lake,  that  Diana  had  chosen  its  banks  for  the  spot  where  she 
would  be  worshiped  of  men.  Certainly  there  is  some  relation  between  nature 
and  virtue,  when  we  see  that  a  scene  so  quiet,  so  lovely,  is  thought  by  nations 
so  little  refined  as  the  ancients,  unfit  for  the  worship  of  power  or  passion,  and 
worthy  only  to  be  consecrated  to  purity  and  truth. 

On  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  overlooking  a  valley  of  rich  extent,  and 
covered  with  trees  aud  ahrubbcry,  we  found  the  now  verified  ruin  of  the 
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Tusculum  of  Cicero.  Alas  I  it  is  only  a  ruiD.  Hall,  salon,  chamber,  library, 
or  other  apurcmeat.  or  corridor,  where  the  philosopher,  orncor.  and  statesman 
lived,  there  is  not  one  that  can  be  traced.  Still  this  is  ttie  ruin  of  his  home. 
The  antiquarians  have  begun  to  excavate,  and  they  have  found  and  removed 
to  safe  places,  statues,  urns,  and  other  works  of  art.  They  have  left  some  of 
the  marble  relics  they  found  there  in  heaps  upon  the  marble  slal>s.  The  me- 
tallic ones  are  so  far  covered  by  rust,  that  their  original  forms  or  uses  cannot 
be  discovered,  but  graceful  earthen  and  porcelain  and  glass  vessels  in  broken 
fragments  abound,  with  shattered  mosaic  pavements,  and  frescoed  ceilings; 
and  oyster  shells  enough  are  there  to  tell  that  this  was  the  home  of  a  man  of 
taste,  who  was  not  altogether  disdainful  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 

And  this  is  all  that  this,  his  greatest  material  monument,  tells  us  of  Cicero. 
Happily  for  him,  and  for  mankind,  he  left  less  perishable  monuments. 


I  paused  to  tread  leisurely  on  the  pavement  excavated  for  large  distances 
through  the  city  of  that  old  *'  Latin  Way  "  which  has  been  traced  from  Jeru- 
salem in  the  East,  through  the  Eternal  City  of  Italy,  to  York  in  England 
on  the  West,  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  whole  ancient  empire.  Hard 
and  flinty  as  its  unshapen  stone  floor  is,  the  crust  still  preserves  its  plnce,  and 
the  floor  itself  is  furrowed  into  ruts  with  the  wear  of  chariot-wheels.  What  is 
there  of  virtue,  of  ambition,  of  heroism,  or  of  crime  and  treason,  and  shame  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  that  these  stones  would  not  confirm,  if  stones  could 
preach? 

A  staircase  of  twenty-eight  graceful  marble  steps,  covered  with  beautiful 
<:arving  of  some  fine  hard  wood  which  had  apertures  permitting  the  marble  to 
be  distinctly  seen,  was  before  me.  This  is  the  identical  staircase  which  led 
up  to  the  audience  chamber  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judea,  and  which  the  Saviour 
trod  when  brought  before  that  Governor.  Devout  pilgrims  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  behold  it.  Irreverently  I  began  to  walk  up  it,  to  see 
whether  the  audience  chamber  itself  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  with 
the  blessed  staircase  by  the  blessed  St.  Helena,^  But  I  was  soon  called  back 
by  a  Cistercian  monk,  having  charge  of  the  Holy  Stairs.  A  manuscript  book 
in  English  was  put  into  my  hands,  which  informed  me  that  the  steps  were 
only  to  be  ascended  by  persons  on  their  knees.  The  book  contained  bulls  of 
successive  Popes,  taking  fourteen  years  of  purgatory  off  from  any  penitent  for 
every  one  of  the  steps  he  shall  ascend  on  his  knees.  But  even  this  liberal  offer 
did  not  tempt  me  to  change  my  position,  and  so  I  gave  up  the  enterprise. 


At  three  o'clock  I  visited  the  Church  of  San  Pancrazio,  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  city.  An  inscription  tells  us  that  the  saint  was  slain  underneath  the, 
church.  Dr.  Smith  spoke, -in  Italian,  to  a  monk  who  was  in  attendance,  and 
he  immediately  brought  from  the  adjoining  monastery  three  lamps.  Each  one 
of  our  party  took  one.  The  monk  opened  a  door,  and  led  the  way  down  a 
rough  stairway  hewn  in  the  earth  and  stone,  tortuous  and  low,  and  so  dark 
that  I  could  never  see  the  ground  before  me  for  the  next  step.  "It  was  hero." 
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said  the  monk,  *'  that  St.  Pancniciiis  was  slain.''  I  held  up  my  lamp,  and  read 
an  inscription  that  ctintiruied  the  monk's  statement. 

I  passed  on  slow,  left  behind  by  my  associates,  and  bewildered.  They  would 
call  out  to  me  to  come  on.  but  their  voices  came  from  directions  opposite,  or 
angular  to  that  in  which  I  was  treading,  with  a  cold,  damp  sweat  dripping 
from  my  face.  There  was  room  at  no  time  for  more  than  one  person  to  walk, 
and  often  it  was  necessary  to  stoop,  almost  to  kneel. 

Presently  I  saw  caves  on  either  side  of  me  —  and  rude  shelves  made  in  the 
solid  rocks,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  shelves,  one  above  another,  some  sunk 
lower  than  my  feet,  some  far  above  my  head.  It  was  necessary  to  take  hold  of 
the  shelves  to  support  myself  and  assure  myself  against  falling.  A  white  substance, 
like  lime  almost  slaked,  was  strewn  over  them.  The  lime  dissolved  under  my 
hand.  Then  there  was  a  roof  eight  feet  high,  cut  smooth  with  a  chisel,  and 
it  was  plastered  and  painted  in  fresco  with  rude  devices ;  and  this  arch  covered 
a  fioorway  on  which  tables  were  raised  that  upheld  sarcophagi,  and  these  too 
contained  lime.  It  was  not  difficult  to  know  v/here  I  was  —  I  was  in  the  Cat- 
acombs of  Rome.  These  caves  were  vaults;  these  shelves  graves;  that  lime 
the  dust  of  human  bones.  Narrow,  circuitous,  and  irregular  descents,  some* 
times  with  one  step  or  two  or  more,  hewn  in  the  rock  —  often  by  an  inclined 
plane,  not  graded  with  any  care,  led  me  down  to  similar  caves,  vaults  and 
shelves,  and  inscriptions  —  one  course  and  path  over  another,  until  I  shrunk 
from  further  progress  in  a  place  so  lonely,  so  dark,  so  loathsome. 

I  examined  the  vaults,  read  the  inscriptions,  and  studied  the  arrangement 
very  briefly,  and  gladly  hailed  the  offer  to  return  to  the  world  where  acts  of 
pardon  may  yet  be  passed,  and  deeds  of  propitiation,  if  not  merit,  may  yet 
be  done. 


The  Christians  labored  under  persecution  at  Rome,  three  hundred  years, 
until  the  conquest,  and  conversion  of  Constantine.  Th(»y  burrowed  in  holes 
in  the  rock  tufa  —  soft  when  yet  in  the  earth,  unexposed  to  the  air  —  they 
sought  refuge  there,  made  rude  chapels  there  for  their  inhibited  worship,  and 
they  buried  their  dead  there.  Tbey  closed  up  every  grave  hermetically,  air 
tight,  and  so  their  places  of  refuge  and  worship  were  prevented  from  becom- 
ing oflensive. 

In  three  hundred  years  they  undermined  large  districts.  They  built  family 
cemeteries,  and  rich  vaults,  and  chapels,  according  to  their  wealth.  They 
ornamented  them  with  sarcophagi,  and  bas-relief,  and  frescoes. 

These  excavations  form  a  labyrinth  whose  lines,  in  their  entire  length, 
would  be  more  than  ten  thousand  miles.  Not  less  than  two  or  three  millions 
of  graves  were  made  there.  When  the  persecuti(m  ceased,  the  Christians 
built  churches  over  the  entrances  to  tiiese  vaults,  gathered  martyrs'  bones 
from  them,  and  dedicated  the  churches  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs.  Then 
the  rite  of  Christian  burial  was  performed  above  ground.  Then  the  Cata- 
combs came  to  be  superstitiously  feared,  then  for  ages  to  be  forgotten. 
•  The  antiquarians  and  devotees  have,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  become 
aware  of  the  treasures  of  art,  and  of  Christian  relics  deposited  there.  They 
have  opened  accesses;  ascertained  and  mapped  the  paths;  broke  through  the 
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cotiius;  and  lifted  the  covers  of  the  sarcopha^.  They  found  tlie  remains  per- 
fect in  form,  but  as  soon  as  the  air  was  admitted,  the  corpses  sank  inco  dust. 
They  have  removed  all  the  marbles  that  can  illustrate  the  history  which  the 
Catacombs  preserved,  leaving  the  dead  to  rest  in  peace,  but  bringing  their 
memories  back  to  life. 


Rome  is  old,  and  dull,  and  black,  medioeval,  and  inconvenient.  But  when 
you  have  been  in  it  long  enough  to  forget  its  general  aspect,  and  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, and  without  prejudice,  its  architectural  and  artistic  embellishments,  it 
is  then  that  it  rises  in  majesty  l)efore  you ;  surpassing,  in  elegance,  all  the  capi- 
tals of  the  whole  world. 


Sit  down  now,  by  me,  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  will  try  to  enable  you  to  un- 
derstand —  what  I  never  could  understand  by  mere  reading  —  the  ruined  city 
of  Pompeii. 

Remember  that  Naples  is  on  the  sea-shore,  and  that  Pompeii  is,  or  rather 
was.  also  on  the  sea,  fourteen  miles  east  from  Naples;  and  that  Vesuvius 
stands  just  back  from  the  sea-shore,  half  way  between  the  two  places.  Re- 
member now,  that  Pompeii  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  coast,  and  on  a  hill,  with 
a  valley  lying  between  it  and  the  mountain.  It  was  a  town  about  as  large  as 
Auburn,  but  infinitely  more  compact.  Vesuvius  was  a  volcano,  ages  before 
Pompeii  was  built,  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that  it  was  chiefly  built  of  lava, 
and  other  stones  that  had  been  poured  down  from  the  crater.  It  was  tfu  un- 
fortunate town  always.  It  was  involved  in,  and  knocked  about  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  year  63  of  our  era.  Its  people  or  authorities  had  collected  ma- 
terials, and  were  restoring  the  city  in  the  year  79.  Then  Vesuvius  broke 
forth.  A  storm  of  ashes  and  cinders  fell  upon  all  the  country  round,  and  on 
Pompeii ;  and  by  its  weight,  broke  in  the  roofs  of  the  buildings;  filled  up  the 
streets  and  apartments  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  broken  edifices,  and  all  the 
descent  below,  and  into  the  city.  When  tiie  storm  had  ceased,  whether  by  aid 
of  the  earthquake  or  otherwise  we  do  not  know,  the  sea  had  been  crowded  off 
two  miles  from  Pompeii.  That  ill-fated  city  was  buried  up  in  ashes  and  cin- 
ders (now  culled  pumice  stones),  but  not  at  all  with  lava.  The  lava  being 
heavy,  could  not  fiow  up  from  the  valley  to  reach  the  city.  History  tells  us 
minutely  of  its  destruction,  but  the  very  site  of  the  town  was  lost,  until  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  farmer.  In  dig- 
ging a  well,  he  came  into  a  finished  and  painted  chamber  of  a  former  human 
dwelling.  Then  began  the  excavations  which  have  opened  and  exposed  just 
about  one-third  of  the  city.  The  rest  still  remains  in  its  grave.  In  short,  they 
thus  restored  the  lost  city  to  its  ancient  condition  in  all  respects,  except  the 
roofs;  and  it  is  the  old  Pompeii,  roofless,  with  the  sun  and  air  upon  its  temples, 
forums,  theaters,  dining-rooms,  saloons,  shops,  stores,  stables,  and  courts. 

It  is  carefully  watched,  and  nobody,  unauthorized,  can  enter  it.  It  is 
cleanly  swept,  and  you  forget  in  traversing  its  streets,  and  its  chambers,  halls, 
and  courts,  that  it  is  a  ruin.  It  is  untenanted,  and  lifeless,  and  you  expe- 
rience all  the  while  a  sentiment  of  wonder,  where  its  inhabitants  are  gone. 

The  ashes  were  a  good  preservative  from  air,  rain,  and  other  elements  of  de- 
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stniction,  and  eo  nntural,  and  bright,  und  sound  do  the  walb,  and  the  fluurs. 
^ad  columns  n])jicar,  thnt  thej  seem  iioc  evca  uLd,  or  dark,  or  dingf.  Iiut 
modern  aod  bright,  and  ;ou  eipecc  at  crerv  mm  chat  their  occupants  nill 
meet  j'ou,  and  ei.plnin  Ihe  dUostcr  which  baamoUc  them  »band(ia  their  homes. 

Tli«  teoiplea  j-oii  see  arc  not  Christino  churches  but  altogether  diSereot 
in  their  constructino.  Their  altars  and  their  monumeals  are  such  as  history 
tclU  jou  belonged  to  the  norsliip  of  aucient  gods.  There  is  no  such  forum 
DQvr  in  Hen  York,  or  London,  or  Paris,  as  ;iiu  find  here. 

The  dwelling-houses,  built  of  stone  with  mosaic  floors,  in  all  coses  without 
nindows  in  the  first  story,  tvith  courts  in  the  center.  o[iened  to  the  heavens, 
and  admitlin;;  tight  for  the  interior;  the  roomi  mostly  smaller,  and  more  coa- 
tracted  and  lower  than  those  you  allow  to  your  domestics ;  the  wails  uot  pa- 
pered, but  always  covered  with  a  very  thict  and  enduring  cost  of  piaster, 
mnde  smooth,  aod  then  invariably  painted  in  arnbcsque  or  fresco,  with  imi< 
tilions  of  cornices,  doorways,  surbnscs,  and  witli  figures  single  or  in  groups, 
a;c<irdiug  to  the  literature,  the  religion,  nnd  the  traditions  of  the  ancients, 
show  you  that  the  owners  of  these  deserted  dwellings  nre  not  Christinu.  not 
miderns,  but  those  who  had  their  time  allotted  to  Ihem  to  live  two  thousdtnd 
years  ago. 

The  utensils  they  used  for  worship,  or  for  luxury,  or  for  necessnry  domestic 
occupations  nre  different  from  those  we  use  now-a-days.  There  are  large  and 
long  enrthen  stone  jugs,  or  ainphone,  with  small  mouths,  in  which  the  wine  is 
ke^t  in  cellars.     The  wine  is  out,  and  io  its  place  are  ashes. 

The  shop-keeper  advertises  his  name  over  the  door-posts;  not  on  a  painted 
and  printed  board,  but  io  a  language  and  handnriting  in  paint,  that  you  do  not 
rjcognii/B  as  like  any  you  know.  The  buker's  oven  is  indeed  our  modem  large 
oren;  but  you  would  never  think  of  the  mill  for  grinding  the  wheat  being 
coDtaiued  in  the  bakery,  or  of  this  clumsy  contrivance  of  a  conic  stone  Mt  up 
with  B  hollow  conic  stooe  placed  above  it,  for  grinding,  mnch  less  of  turning 
these  two  Btones  in  opponte  directions  l>f  means  of  a  lever  moved  round  by  an 
ass,  as  you  see  b  done  here.  Then  such  a  counter  u  this,  for  the  sale  of 
Tvinea  or  oil,  with  great  wide-mouthed  jars  act  down  in  atone  mawnry;  or 
each  a  shelf  a^  this  for  holding  the  veiaels  used  in  supplying  customers. 

When  you  descend  into  the  cellar  of  the  Villa  of  Diomed,  and  find  the 
places  where  eighteen  human  skeletOtiS  ware  found,  -who  had  taken  refuge 
there,  thinking  that  the  flood  of  ashes  could  not  penetrate  that  retreat,  and 
see  that  nevertheless  it  did  flow  in  through  the  circular  apertures  which  had 
been  made  to  let  in  air  and  light,  and  that  they  had  perished  standing  op 
against  the  walls,  and  thus  buried  standing  in  the  ashes,  one  with  the  key  of  the 
gate  in  his  hand,  others  with  money  on  their  persona,  and  others  with  finger- 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  jewelry  upon  them, —  you  cannot  but  feel  an  una- 
Tjiiliog  sympathy  for  their  alarm,  their  horrible  sufferings,  and  their  sad  fates. 

If  I  could  take  to  you  the  niche  in  which  I  found  the  household  gods  of  the 
dwellers  of  one  of  these  habitations,  you  would  place  in  it  at  once  your  Bible 
and  your  cross.  If  I  could  remove  this  beautiful  center-table,  uneqnaled  by 
any  thing  ia  modem  art,  you  ivould  prize  it  as  the  most  classic  and  beautiful 
article  of  furniture  in  your  parlor. 


1859.  J  FROM   POMPEII  TO  JOPPA. 

I  made  myself,  for  the  time,  a  Roman.     I  sat  down  on  the  tloors 
pies  of  Venus,  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Vesta,  and  I  brouglit  up  before  m 
and  the  worshipers,  and  saw  the  animal  writhe,  and  pour  out  his  i)iooa  sj^ 
the  altar  which  stood  before  me. 

I  sat  on  the  seat  of  the  Tribune  in  tiie  Forum,  and  tried  the  culprits  brought 
before  me,  from  the  dark  dungeon  below.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  Forum, 
and  debated  on  the  baseness  of  Nero,  and  on  the  virtues  of  Cicero,  with 
gowned  men  who  came  around  me.  I  talked  with  Livia  the  Priestess,  whose 
statue  I  found  there,  on  the  probable  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  directing. 

I  sat  down  on  the  privileged  seats  in  the  theater,  and  conjured  up  without 
difficulty,  a  gladiatorial  combat  in  which  a  Gaul  was  already  prostrated,  and 
his  Thracian  victor  stood  impatiently  waiting  to  give  the  mortal  stroke.  I 
appealed  to  the  audience  around  me  on  the  stone  benches  which  rise  up  tier 
upon  tier,  for  many  feet,  but  they  hatefully  rejected  my  appeal.  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  women  of  high  degree,  who  are  enthroned  on  the  still  higher 
seats  which  seem  to  approach  the  open  sky  over  our  heads,  but  they  too  are 
cruel ;  the  fatal  word  is  clamorously  uttered  on  all  sides  and  the  bleeding  Gaul 
tastes  of  death,  in  my  very  presence. 

But  at  this  moment,  a  Neapolitan  police  officer  crosses  the  stage,  and  says 
to  me  that  the  sun  has  set;  that  it  is  night;  that  the  theater  and  the  city  must 
be  cleared.  The  audience  and  the  actors  have  vanished.  I  leave  the  town, 
hurriedly,  by  a  gate  which  once  opened  down  to  the  sea,  but  now  on  a  broad 
plain,  and  at  ten  o^cIock  at  night,  after  eight  hours  alone  in  Pompeii,  I  am  in 
my  chamber  in  Naples,  weary  and  ready  for  sleep. 

From  Italy,  Seward  went  to  Egypt,  visiting  Cairo,  the  Pyramids 
and  the  Nile.  As  he  traversed  the  same  region  twelve  yeara  later, 
and  described  it  in  his  ''Travels  Round  the  World,"  it  is  needless  to 
reproduce  his  letters  here.  But  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  was  a 
unique  experience. 

A  CRUISE  IN  THE  LEVANT. 

On  Board  the  "Mah  Brooka."  ) 

MEDrrERRANBAN,  Friday,  September  16,  1859.  \ 

As  no  steamboat  would  serve  rae,  for  a  fortnight,  and  I  would  not  so  near 
relinquish  a  sight  of  the  Holy  Land,  I  took  passage  yesterday,  together  with 
an  English  officer,  and  my  courier,  on  board  this  vessel  — a  fruit  b.<)at,  belong- 
ing to  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa.  It  is  a  cruise  like  my  voyage  to  Labrador; 
but  attended  with  much  greater  privations  and  inconveniences.  The  ship  is  a 
schooner  of  about  twenty  tons;  her  name,  "  The  BlesW'*  is  her  only  good  trait. 
There  are  the  captain,  and  seven  seamen,  all  Arabs,  speaking  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage only.  Although  we  chartered  the  vessel  exclusively,  we  were  per- 
suaded to  let  half  a  dozen  of  the  Jaffa  people  go  home  on  her  deck.  The 
captain,  crew,  and  all  are  very  civil  and  kind  to  us. 

There  are  no  berths,  no  beds,  no  tables,  no  provisions,  no  dishes.  We 
hastily  extemporized  our  arrangements.     A  dozen  chickens,  a  bologna  sausage, 
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six  dozen  eggs,  with  rice  and  bread,  and  tea,  constitute  our  stores.  Four 
pieces  of  matting,  two  laid  under  us,  one  over  us,  and  one  wrapped  around  the 
courier,  serve  for  our  beds.  The  cabin  is  tilled  with  dry  sand  for  ballast;  and 
ants,  cockroaches,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin  inhabit  it.  We  therefore  sleep,  us 
well  as  sit,  on  the  deck. 

The  courier  is  our  cook;  an  inverted  half-barrel  is  our  table;  but  we  do  not 
approach  it  too  near,  lest  it  may  expose  us  to  vermio.  For  lack  of  chairs,  we 
sit  down  on  the  deck,  and  screen  ourselves  from  the  sun,  as  well  as  we  can, 
by  the  shade  of  the  sails.  I  nm  using  my  hat  on  my  knee,  for  a  writing-desk. 
Scanty  as  our  comforts  are,  we  are  luxuriously  appointed,  and  8erve<i,  compared 
with  the  other  persons  on  board.  They  lie  and  sleep  in  the  sun  or  shade,  and 
eat,  I  know  not  what.  Some  prove  themselves  to  be  not  Mussulmans,  but 
Christians,  by  having  a  cross  on  their  rosaries;  but  in  all  else,  they  are  as  veri- 
table Arabs  as  the  followers  of  Islam  could  require ;  at  least  so  they  seem. 

The  days  are  hot,  the  nights  delicious.  The  water  blue  and  warm.  The 
moon  and  stars  magnificent;  and  just  now  a  fine  breeze.  The  length  of  our 
voyage  is  about  three  hundred  miles.  We  are  a  day  out,  and,  as  yet,  only 
fifty  miles  advanced  toward  our  destination.  Wind  and  waves  forbid  my 
writing  more  now. 

SaturcLti/,  September  17,  1859.      > 
StUi  onths''  Mah  Brooka."  \ 

Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey,  laments  that  as  he  had  made  no  vows  and  had  no 
victims  slain,  Fate  loqg  denied  him  a  favoring  gale.  But  we,  though  equally 
impious,  have  had  fair  winds.  On  the  first  day  we  made  our  exit  from  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria,  which  is  rendered  very  dangerous  by  rocks  and  breakers. 

We  passed  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  and  for  many  miles  more,  the  coast  is  marked 
with  the  remains  of  the  forts  and  other  defenses,  built  by  the  French,  in  Bona- 
parte's memorable  campaign  of  1804.  We  passed  through  the  Bay  of  Aboukir, 
the  scene  of  the  memorable  battle.  Yesterday  morning  we  lost  sight  of  Alex- 
andria, and  its  light-house;  ixnd  in  the  evening  we  passed  Rosetta,  an  import- 
ant seaport  in  the  Delta.  This  morning,  the  third  day  of  our  voyage,  we 
looked  out  upon  x\  coast  indented  with  sand  hills,  and  thronged  with  many 
ships.  Soon  Damietta,  situate  at  the  easternmost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  appeared 
in  view.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy;  the  mtuith  of  tho  river  unseen,  but  the 
crowd  of  shipping  indicating  a  great  sea- port.  We  are  now  creeping  from 
that  port  toward  Jaffa.  We  still  live  on  good  terms  with  our  Syrian  seamen. 
They  are  polite  and  attentive  to  us.  But  we  live  in  distinct  groups.  A  Syrian 
Christian  old  woman  is  the  only  female.  She  lives  under  the  lee  of  the  small 
boat,  on  the  deck,  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  She  moves  a  distance  of  six  feet,  to 
get  the  necessary  change  of  shade.  Two  Turks,  Mohammedans,  sleep  at  the 
further  end  of  the  boat,  in  their  costly  embroidered  blue  dresses,  continually 
seasick.  The  Syrian  fruit  merchant,  with  his  little  grandson,  lives  in  the  small 
boat  night  and  day;  and  they  have  opened  it  to  me.  At  the  present  hour,  it 
is  very  attractive,  by  being  the  only  place  in  which  I  can  enjoy  the  breeze, 
and  be  protected  by  the  sails  from  the  eastern  sun.  The  seamen  sing  contin- 
uallv  Arabic  son<Ts.  The  old  woman  is  mother  to  one  of  the  seamen.  She 
quarrels  with  her  son,  and   scolds   the  whole  crew,  in  her  occasional  waking 
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hours,  duriug  the  day;  and  at  night  gathers  all  the  watch  around  her,  and 
discourses  most  merrily,  to  the  unuoyunce  of  us  honest  sluei)ers. 

Oif  Damietta  the  sea  is  dirty,  and  muddy  from  the  flood  of  the  Nile.  But 
since  we  have  passed  that  port,  the  sea  is  blue  as  the  violet.  The  nights  are 
balmy,  and  the  skies  are  bright  as  Paradise.  I  wonder  not  that  the  dwellers 
on  the  Mediterranean  shores  have  always  been  poetical  and  devotional.  Fare- 
well Egypt  I  long  sought  for  —  seen  at  last ! 

Farewell  Africa  !  the  one  region  of  the  world  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  fortified  against  civilization  I 

On  Board  tbs  '*  Mah  Brooka,"     ) 
Sunday,  September  18,  1850.  ( 

Light  breezes,  but  fair  all  night  Stars  multiplied,  larger  and  more  brilliant 
than  I  ever  saw  —  the  *' milky  way,'*  an  irregular  white  fleece  stretching  quite 
across  the  heavens.  The  habitual  temper  of  the  East  is  patience  ami  indiffer- 
ence to  natural  developments.  This  is  the  third  day  of  our  voyage,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth. 

**  Joppa  to-morrow?  *'  inquired  I  of  the  captain,  an  Arabic  Christian. 

**//i  $ha  AUah^^  (if  God  pleases),  he  replied.  We  see  no  land.  These 
primitive  sailois  carry  no  compass;  take  no  observations;  keep  no  reckoning; 
but  steer  by  land-marks  where  the  coast  is  visible;  and  by  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
when  out  at  sea.  We  have  seen  no  land  since  we  passed  Damietta ;  but  we 
know  by  the  rate  at  which  we  have  sailed,  that  we  are  still  off  tlie  African 
coast  If  we  are  fortunate,  the  first  land  we  shall  look  upon  will  be  Syria, 
Palestine,  the  high  hills  that  overlook  Gkza,  and  stretch  beyond  Ascalon. 

The  sea  is  a  strange  reconciler  of  conflicts.  I  always  thought  that  the  under- 
standing so  early  established  between  St.  Paul  and  his  profane  companions,  the 
crew  and  the  passengers  of  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  him  a  prisoner  to  Home, 
was  the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  common  fears  and  dangers.  The  old  man 
and  boy  whom  I  took  for  Greek  Christians,  turn  out  to  be  Jews  from  Algiers; 
going  home  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  to  await  its  promised  restoration, 
under  a  Messiah  yet  to  come.  As  the  evening  draws  on,  and  we  arc  no  longer 
.  obliged  to  seek  hiding  places  from  the  sun,  all  the  passengers  and  crew  uur 
consciously  gather  near  the  after-deck ;  and  then  they  hold  what  seems  to  us  a 
pleasant  conversation,  forgetting  about  their  national  hatreds.  Jew,  Mussul- 
man, Greek,  and  Catholic  Christians,  all  exhibit  a  degree  of  reverence  for 
sacred  things  and  names,  unknown  in  our  part  of  the  world,  and  all  seem  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  genial  kindness.     We  reciprocate  courtesies  with  them  all. 

A  dreamy  life  is  this,  of  floating  under  canvas  in  Eastern  climes.  I  am  be- 
coming quite  an  Arab.  I  cat  without  a  fork  with  considerable  success,  and  I 
sleep  soundly  stretched  on  my  mat  on  the  deck  with  the  brightest  moon  and 
stars  watching  over  me.  Nevertheless  Mah  Brooka^  ship  of  the  Blessed,  I 
pray  thee  hasten  to  Joppa,  the  seat  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Xoah,  for  I  am  weary 
of  the  Land  of  Ham. 

Mau  Brook  a,  Monday  Morning  y  September  10,  1859. 

The  birds  came  fluttering  and  singing  about  in  our  canvas,  during  the 
twilight  this  morning.     The  sea  became  paler  and  more  like  vulgar  floods  —  a 
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sign  that  land  is  near.  The  sua  rises  before  us  as  usual,  but  novr  a  low  shore 
with  a  ccuci-al  uiouucaia  iucervened.  This  is  Asia.  I  look  down  upon  Asia. 
for  the  drst  time;  Asia^  che  cradle  of  the  humau  race;  Asia,  where  art,  science, 
religion,  and  government  —  civilization  in  fact  —  has  run  its  active  career, 
educating  the  Western  world  to  an  imperfect  standard,  and  then,  exhausted 
with  the  effort  required  in  so  vast  an  achievement,  has  fallen  to  the  earth, 
powerless  for  self-preservation  —  lifeless. 

The  part  of  Asia  that  I  see  first,  what  is  it  but  a  sandy  coast,  rising  from  the 
sea  into  a  fertile  verdant  terrace,  with  a  mountain  dominating  over  it?  The 
ancient  land  of  Canaan.  On  the  terrace  I  see  a  village ;  pitiful  enough  in  its 
semi-barbarism,  as  all  Arab  towns  are.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  identical 
Gaza;  ai^d  a  few  miles  beyond  it,  along  the  seashore,  the  eye  draws  in  a  vision 
of  Ascalon  and  of  Ashdod.  The  mountain  is  Mount  Sampson.  Here,  then,  al- 
ready, the  scenes  of  Jewish  adventure,  trial,  and  conflict,  open  before  mo.  But 
of  all  the  mighty  transactions  here  of  which  the  Sacred  Historians  and  Prophets 
wrote  and  sung,  there  remain  no  monuments,  no  relic,  only  ^*the  local  habita* 
tion  and  the  name.'*  Every  thing  here  seems  to  partake  of  the  reacting  spirit, 
which  has  reduced  the  land  of  the  Philistines  to  its  primeval  barbarism. 

Jaffa  is  the  only  port  at  which  we  can  enter,  and  still  distant,  although  it 
is  only  sixty  miles  off,  for  wind  has  died  away,  and  sails  arc  flapping  against 
the  masts.  The  movements  and  countenances  of  the  crew  and  passengers  all 
manifest  content  and  composure.  The  breakfast,  the  great  event  of  the  morn- 
ing, has  passed.  It  would  amuse  you  to  see  the  morning  repast  on  board  our 
ship.  First,  comes  the  toilet  of  my  English  companion  and  myself.  I  rise 
from  my  mat  bed  on  the  deck,  wash  in  a  bucket  of  sea- water,  and  shave.  I 
am  the  only  person  on  board  who  plies  the  razor.  Then  the  Englishman 
dresses  with  fresh  water.  Then  we  sit  down  on  the  deck,  with  a  half  barrel 
between  us  for  a  table.  We  indulge  in  luxuries  —  tea,  cold  boiled  eggs,  bo- 
logna sausages,  and  bread.  Our  breakfast  removed,  the  others  begin.  The 
Christian  crew  can  have  pea-soup  with  bread,  and  all  eat  with  wooden  spoons 
from  a  common  dish.  The  two  Turks,  without  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  break- 
fast from  one  dish  of  lentils,  or  beans  and  rice  boiled  together  with  garlic, 
using  their  fingers  with  crusts  of  bread  for  spoons.  The  old  Arabic  matron 
feeds  on  bread.  The  Algerine  Jew,  with  his  pretty  boy  Anastatius,  eat  sweet- 
meats and  bread,  without  implements  of  any  kind.  Our  three  tea-cups  and 
saucers,  knives,  forks,  and  leaden  spoons  are  the  only  table  furniture  of  the 
ship.  But  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Jews  surpass  us  in  the  luxury  of  personal 
ornament.  They  wear  turbans,  tassels,  and  gimp  embroidery  profusely.  All 
the  nails  on  tlieir  hands  and  feet  are  painted  with  henna,  and  their  fingers 
covered  with  golden  rings. 

Sunset^  Monday  Evening. 

A  fine  breeze  filled  our  sails;  at  noon  we  set  in  toward  shore,  and  are  hug- 
ffinjr  the  coast.  The  shore  is  one  lon<?  stretch  of  low  sand  hills.  The  Desert 
of  Arabia,  of  which  I  saw  the  western  border  at  Cairo,  comes  near  to  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fills  the  space  intervening  between  the  delta  of  the 
Nile  in  Egypt  and  Gaza,  the  ancient  Gath  in  Syria,  formerly  Cauaau. 
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We  passed  time  place  at  too  great  a  distance  to  see  ic  distinctly;  biic  I  couid 
see  in  the  distance  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Desert  from  Canaan.  I 
looked  for  Pisgah  but  it  was  too  far  south.  We  are  just  now  passing  Ascalon, 
which  is  in  full  sight,  and  aI>out  six  liiiles  from  us.  I  cim  trace  the  walls,  and 
distinguish  houses  and  groups  of  trees.  There  are  now  no  Goliatlis  or  Samp- 
sons there.  If  there  were,  I  could  see  them  from  the  ship.  Ashdod  only  lies 
between  us,  on  the  long  white  coast,  and  Joppa,  our  destination,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  reach  in  the  night.  The  ship  and  her  crew  have  become  intolerable. 
There  has  been  a  general  stripping  off  to  the  skin  of  fine  exterior  garments, 
and  a  search  of  them  and  the  skin  for  vermin.  Behind  the  sandy  shore  is  a 
range  of  the  mountains  of  Judea.  They  are  blue  in  the  distance,  but  whether 
wooded  or  not,  I  can^t  ascertain. 

Tuesday  Momitig,  10  A.  Jtfl,  September  20,  1850. 

Still  on  board  the  **  J/a^  BrookaJ^''  We  passed  Ashdod  in  the  night,  and, 
since  ty^  o'clock,  have  lain  becalmed,  in  full  sight  of  Jaffa,  which  wc  are  now 
trying  to  reach,  by  being  towed  by  men  in  the  small  boat. 

We  have  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Amalekitcs  and  the  Moabites  of  old. 
We  see  persons  bathing  in  the  surf,  although  only  one  habitation  of  man  has 
been  seen  outside  of  the  villages.  That  is  the  castle  of  Amurad,  the  Sheik  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  dwell  in  tents  under  his  protection,  and  execute  his 
commands.  We  should  luive  left  the  ship,  and  advanced  by  land  to  Jaffa,  or 
directly  to  Jerusalem,  were  it  possible  to  pass  with  safety  through  the  coun- 
try of  this  Philistine  lord. 

Abdallah  is  a  Mussulman,  who  with  his  wife,  is  just  returning  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  cities  of  ^fecca  and  Medina.  Having  performed  this  act 
of  devotion,  the  most  meritorious  one  in  the  esteem  of  the  Prophet,  Abdallah 
now  has  taken  the  pro-name  of  Hadji  or  saint,  and  has  become  Hadji- Abdal- 
lah. His  wife  this  morning  said  to  my  traveling  companion  in  Arabic  when 
ialuting  him  —  **  God  is  merciful,  and  if  we  had  a  better  wind,  we  should  have 
arrived  earlier." 

My  friend  replied,  **  Yes,"  and  quoting  the  Koran,  added  **/n  SJia  AUah,^^ 
(Be  it  as  God  pleases.) 

Hadji- Abdallah  who  had  just  completed  the  saying  of  his  prayers,  with 
due  prostrations,  took  offense  at  the  Christian's  quoting  the  Alkoran. 

**Do  not  mind,"  said  his  wife  (who  was,  at  the  moment,  picking  the 
vermin  out  of  his  tunic,  that  he  had  handed  her  for  the  purpose),  **It  is 
true  they  worship  fire ;  and  they  will  have  enough  of  it  in  the  next,  world ;  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  compassion  on  them  in  this  world." 

Was  not  that  amiable? 

It  is  amusing  to  sec  these  barbarians,  who  in  every  way  confess  their  inferi- 
ority to  us,  yet  supremely  happy,  in  the  possession  of  the  true  religion,  while 
we  are  destined  to  the  devil  I 

The  wind  became  adverse,  and  beat  **J/aA  Broolca^^  back  on  her  course 
We  had  no  way  left,  but  to  take  to  the  small  boat.  Four  sturdy  Arabs  towed 
the  little  craft  through,  and  over  the  breakers,  three  miles  to  a  point  two 
miles  from  Jaffa,  and  then  carried  us  ashore  in  their  arms.     In  about  half  an 
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lur.  the  collector  and  licaitli  olficcr  came  Co  us  on  the  wall,  looked  nt  our  pa- 
irs, took  IIS  1»T  tlie  liiDti.  uod  Blioweii  us  witli  n'^at  politcnesa  into  the  city. 
r.  und  l[ra.  Sauders  uf  Rtiode  laJaud.  inisjioMaries.  uct  for  ttie  Consul  of  the 
niled  Slales.  in  his  nlisencc.  They  received  tis  nich  great  kindness;  and. 
ling  of  tny  own  political  school,  tlicy  would  not  sutler  us  to '  depart  from 
cir  house  nliile  iu  the  citj.  You  may  iniagini)  how  comfortable  aod  refrcsh- 
.  g  the  entertainuient  of  nii  American  famii;  was,  after  a  ail  days'  cniise  on 
e  deck  of  au  Arab  IjohC. 

I  rose  early  the  oext  uiorulii^  and  opened  mj  window,  which  seemed  to 
and  Almost  perpendicularly  over  the  waves.  AC  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
lOre.  wua  the  rock  on  which  Andromeda  was  clinlucd  by  the  Nereids  under 
e  watch  of  a  sea-monster,  until  relieved  by  the  sword  of  Perseus,  according 
.  i  the  classical  mythologv  of  the  ancients. 

Riglit  beneath  mo  was  the  spot  whence   Jonah  euibnrked,  when  he  found 

the  mission  of  n  prophet  too  heavy  for  him.     It  was  the  same  wharf  at  which 

oah  built  the  Ark;  the  same  on   which  Solomon   received  the  gift  of  the 

^..'iaonersof  Tyre  atid  Sidon;  the  same  on  which  the  Queen  of  Slicba  debarked 

on  her  visit  to  the  wisest  of  kings;  and  the  same  from  which  Paul  embarked 

as  a  prisoner,  cnrrvini;  his  appeal  to   Rome.     Pompey,  Titus,  and  Bonaparte 

hod  come  there  as  conquerors ;  anil  now  there  lay  in  the  little  port  half  a  dozen 

Arab  bouts,  the  most   conspicuous  of  them  nil  being  "Mnh  BrooJe-i,"  which 

the  course  of  the  night  hod  been  rowed  up  to  the  dock,  bringing  up  my 

lurier  nod  baggage. 

Of  his  jounieyinga  in  the  Holy  Land,  through  the  Vale  of  Sharon, 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  down  to  the  Jordan,  his  letters  contained  minute 
descriptions.  But  his  subsequent  "Travels  Round  the  World  "  cover 
the  same  ground.  He  returned  to  Alexandria  in  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Macedonian. 

U.  S-Ship-of-TTah  "Macbdomiah,")    , 
Sunday  Morning,  Oetaier  3,  1859.      { 

Once  more  on  the  blue  Mediterranean,  half  way  to  Alexandria,  with  my 
face  set  homeward.  A  noble  ship,  a  gallant  crew,  a  fair  wind,  content  with 
what  I  have  seen,  little  an  It  is,  of  the  East,  although  compelled  to  relinqoish 
Constantinople.  *  *  *  Every  thing  on  board  is  the  liveliest  contrast  to 
"i£ah  Brooha,'"  the  Blessed.  There  are,  all  told,  some  fifteen  or  autt«ea 
officers,  and  near  two  hundred  men.  Compasses,  quadrants,  and  all  the  ap. 
paratus  of  science,  with  charts  as  our  guides.  We  have  airy  and  spacious 
cabins,  clean  sheets  and  mattresses,  floors  that  would  make  the  tidiest  house- 
wife ashamed  of  her  own, — meats,  fruits,  and  wines,  of  the  richest,  and  in 
abundance.  I  am  learning  a  little  of  the  Navy,  of  its  weariness,  its  nrobi- 
tioas,  and  its  contentious,  that  it  is  not  pleasant;  something  of  its  discipline 
and  spirit,  which  is  gratifying.  On  Sunday  we  bad  divine  service,  and  a 
sermon,  and  school,  by  a  chaplain.  It  was  a  solemn,  and  lam  sure  not  a 
profitless  day.  Yesterday,  the  "general  quarters,"  the  drill  of  the  whole 
crew,  "  all  hands  "  in  the  exercise  of  battle,  with  the  caauoltiea  of  boarding, 
being  boarded,  the  ship  taking  fire,  and  all  thaL 
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I  come  to  like  men  better  when  they  arc  afloat,  than  ashore.  Here  we  are, 
carrving  along  a  whole  flock  of  little  birds  that  flutter  about,  not  only  on  the 
decks,  but  in  the  cabins,  seeking  flies  and  crumbs.  The  commonest  sailor 
cherishes  them  with  great  kindness.  The  Egyptian  dog  has  the  graceless  ears 
and  head  of  a  wolf.  A  year  ago  some  British  men  in  Alexandria,  were  beat- 
ing a  dog,  just  as  some  of  the  **  Macedonian^ $^^  crew  were  coming  on  board. 
They  clapped  the  animal  into  the  boat,  and  represented  the  case  to  ttie  cap- 
tain. The  dog  was  received  on  board.  Daily,  night  and  morning,  when  the 
drums  beat  to  call  the  crew  to  muster,  the  dog  comes  with  them,  and  takes 
always  one  place,  and  there  stands  until  the  drum  beats  retreat.  In  the  drill 
of  the  battle,  he  mounts  a  high  place  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and  surveys 
the  scene  of  conflict.  I  found  him,  yesterday,  the  safest  guide,  when  I  wanted 
to  be  out  of  the  way. 


I  shall  never  dream  hereafter  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem, 
und  of  Judea,  in  a  literal  sense.  In  the  very  age  of  their  greatness  and  glory, 
empire  and  commerce  and  civilization  were  traveling  westward,  as  they  have 
continued  to  travel  ever  since.  There  is  only  solitude,  desolation,  and  mourn- 
ing for  the  East,  magnifying  always  the  authority  of  its  religion,  but  the  ad- 
vancement of  men  and  the  elevation  of  women  are  to  be  eflected  in  the  ever- 
•civilizlng  regions  under  the  setting  sun. 


Mahometans  can  nowhere  form  a  sound  and  healthy  civil  state.  The  re- 
linquishment of  that  religion  must  precede  any  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. I  see  no  prospect,  however,  of  a  relinquishment  of  that  religion. 
The  Christian  ministry,  the  Christian  reform,  must  reach  the  family,  every- 
where, to  sow  at  the  hearth,  the  seeds  of  European  civilization.  There  is  no 
family  in  Mahometan  life.  The  men  are  despots,  and  constitute  the  whole  of 
society.     The  women  are  slaves,  and  excluded  from  the  province  of  men. 


*  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Company  sent  me  a  note,  at  eight  yesterday  morning,  to 
«ay  that  their  ship  would  sail  at  noon  for  Trieste.  At  ten,  the  captain  of  the 
Jfaeedonum  had  his  barge  manned.  I  left  that  noble  vessel,  receiving  a  kind 
farewell  from  the  officers,  sailors,  and  marines.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  off 
in  the  bay,  the  guns  of  the  Jfacedonian  gave  me  a  parting  salute,  under  which 
I  passed  to  the  Neptune.  As  I  mounted  her  deck,  she  ran  up  the  stripes  aud 
stars  of  my  country  to  her  mast-bead,  and  under  their  genial  auspices,  we  set 
sail  from  Africa  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  day  was  beautiful,  the  sky 
bright,  the  sea  calm  and  blue,  and  I  saw  the  forts,  palaces,  windmills,  and 
rifled  catacombs  of  Alexandria,  recede  rapidly  from  my  sight.  Arab  faces, 
and  black  legs  in  red  slippers,  Turkish  turbans,  and  guttural  voices  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  in  their  places  I  found  Europeans  only  —  Italians.  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen,  in  the  conventional  costumes  of  the  West.  The 
change  was  agreeable,  indeed,  and  for  a  while,  at  least,  I  was  prepared  to 
forget  oil  differences  of  sect  and  politics,  and  welcome  once  more  the  frater- 
nity of  Christians. 


JO  EETCHNINO   TO    £(7B0PE.  f**'- 

The  luDcl  Tras  out  of  sigiit,  tvlien  the  nheels  stopped  tlieir  moTion.  au  alarm 
iot  fortti  iato  ull  the  cnbins,  :md  decks,  and  tve  all  rushed  Co  Che  side  of  tlie 
ip,  to  aacertiun  ttiB  uiLiuro  of  thu  dUiLster.  Fur  bdiiud  ub,  liuif  u  loili!  itt 
ut,  a  liimuiD  liead  was  aaeu  in  the  billows,  and  ibe  cry  rung  out,  "  a  mou 
erbonrd  '.  "  Tlie  eQEiines  backed  the  rcasel  on  her  trtirk.  a  sninll  l)oat  was 
■'  lickij  let  down.  We  all  watclied  the  sutlerer.  Our  hearts  aaak  within  ua, 
d  rose  again,  as  ho  nlCeroately  disappeared,  rose  again,  aiid  battled  with  the 
igul&ng  SCO.  Id  twent;  minutes,  he  was  dragged  on  board,  recovered  hia 
huusted  strength,  and  walked  forword  to  his  place  in  the  stcerngc. 
"Was  he  a  passenger —  a.  seunioD?" 

"  How  did  lie  happen  to  fail  off  i  "  were  the  universal  iuquiries. 
The  nnsivers  told  shortly  the  tale  of  an  unhappy  life.  Ho  wna  destitute  —  a 
t.  sriDan.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  ordered  liim  to  teare  that  country;  and 
sent  him  on  board  the  ship  to  bo  convejcd  back  to  his  own  country;  but 
'  licther  from  compassion,  or  as  banishment  for  crime,  be  did  not  tell,  and  no 
I  le  knew.  He  had  thought  to  end  bis  sorrows,  by  death,  but  repented  in  tbe 
t  iaL 

About  four  o'clock,  I  was  sitting  on  the  after-deck,  leaning  backwards 
a  ainst  the  stem  rail  of  the  ship,  intently  reading,  when  I  felt  something 
11  lightly  on  my  arm.  It  was  a  lame  spotted  dove.  He  sat  contentedly 
ere,  while  I  walked  forward  and  committed  him  to  tlio  steward's  care. 
..  I'erhcad.  his  mate  was  circling  obout  the  mnsts,  ns  if  she  wished,  but  dared 
n  >t  seek,  the  same  refuge.  After  half  an  hour,  we  freed  my  captive,  and  he 
perched  on  a  spar  and  soon  ho  was  joined  by  his  companion,  and  they  then 
composed  themselves  to  sleep.  But  presently  a  hawk,  to  whose  pursuit  we 
were  indebted  for  their  Tiait,  was  aeen  scouring  the  iky,  and 'watching  to  aeiie- 
them.  The  Bailors  took  the  doves  carefully  in.  But  the  bird  of  prey  now 
needed  a  refuge.  He  alighted  on  the  spars,  and  as  night  came  on,  fell  asleep. 
They  shook  the  rigging,  anS  he  fell  into  their  hands.  Be  was  safely  caged, 
to  be  freed,  I  hope,  with  tbe  rest,  when  wa  reach  tbe  coast. 

So  clean,  so  strong,  so  TJgoroua,  so  graceful,  so  intelligent  do  the  people  of 
this  region  seem,  compared  with  tbe  popnlaCion  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  that  cir- 
ilization  seems  to  me,  jnst  now,  to  hare  culminated  here  at  Trieste.  There  is 
nothing  squalid  In  the  sights  around  me.  I  am  loth  to  believe  it,  yet  it  does 
seem  to  me,  now,  that  Italy  is  less  happy  in  its  people  than  this  part  of  Aus- 
tria. What  I  see  agreeably  surprises  roe  in  its  evidences  of  cultivation,  oad 
intellectual  development  and  taste.  Thereis  always aneat  white  stone  church 
on  every  hill.  The  people  are  peasants;  but  they  are  comfortable,  clean,  and 
live  in  substantial  dwellings.  Dahlias,  and  all  other  flowers  of  the  season 
embellish  every  cottage  ground. 

Every  thing  reminds  me,  however,  that  Austria  is,  just  at  this  moment,  a 
camp.  Soldiers  of  all  arms  and  uniforms,  military  evolutions,  martial  airs, 
thundering  ordnance  are  heard  all  day  long,  and  late  at  night.  I  have  indeed 
found  one,  and  only  one  universal  language  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  exclu* 
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sive  of  England.  It  is  that  which  spenks  tlirough  the  trumpet.  It  is  the  tirst 
voice  spoken  at  daybreak,  and  the  Just  heard  at  midnitrht.  It  comes  oif  from 
every  hill  and  tower,  and  wharf,  when  you  enter,  and  wlien  you  are  leaving 
towns.  Vigilance  is  lynx-eyed.  Passports  are  demanded  at  every  port  of  ar- 
rival ;  and  grudgingly  vised  and  delivered  to  you,  at  every  port  of  departure. 
Everywhere  you  are  reminded  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  going  on  between 
freedom  and  tyranny. 

Austria  has  an  immense  army  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  armaments  and  military  stores,  exactly  proportioned.  Such  are  the  vast 
efforts  she  has  put  forth  to  consolidate  under  German  sway,  an  empire  composed 
of.Croatians,  Dalmatians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Sclavonians,  and  Hungarians.  My 
conclusion  is,  that  Austria  gains  strength  instead  of  losing  it ;  and  tliat  she  is 
unconquerable  and  indivisible.  No  army  that  I  have  ever  seen,  surpasses  hers, 
in  the  excellence  of  its  appointments  and  discipline.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
iier  credit  is  endangered,  and  her  finances  depressed ;  when  I  contemplate  what 
she  has  done  to  establisli  and  consolidate  her  empire.  But  the  people  of  Aus- 
tria are  laborious,  frugal,  and  persevering.  It  would  seem  that  the  agricul- 
tural labor  devolves  almost  exclusively  on  the  women,  so  many  of  the  men 
being  withdrawn  for  the  army.  But  the  agricultural  labor  does  not,  therefore, 
suffer.  No  part  of  the  United  States  shows  more  perfect  cultivation ;  France 
a  much  inferior  one,  and  England  one  that  is  not  better.  You  nowhere  see 
any  symptoms  of  poverty.  The  people,  a  peasantry  as  they  are,  seem  contented 
and  comfortable.  The  secret  is  that  the  Germans  produce  every  thing,  make 
every  thing,  and  sell  every  thing;  and  they  do  all  this  well.  Whoever  may  be 
Emperor  in  Austria,  her  policy  will  always  be  the  same.     Perseverance  wins. 


Vienna  is  clean  and  neat  and  substantial.  There  is  no  poverty  in  the  streets. 
Not  a  beggar  has  accosted  me ;  no  one  has  asked  a  gratuity.  Only  a  Brother 
of  Charity  calls  and  asks  a  small  contribution,  which  he  does  not  stop  to  value 
when  given  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  the  city,  without  distinction  of 
country,  or  of  religion.  You  will  think  I  have  become  German  in  my  sympa- 
thies. I  have  indeed ;  but  not  any  the  more  a  lover  of  despotism.  Germany 
will  some  day  become  free  and  Republican. 


I  spent  yesterday,  until  two  o'clock,  in  receiving  visits  from  the  American  , 
Minister,  the  Austrian  Ministers,  Minister  of  Finance,  etc.     I  wait  here  to-day 
&nd  to-morrow  to  see  some  of  the  public  characters  of  Austria;  and  then  I 
shall  resume  my  journey  homeward. 


At  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Jones,  our  Minister,  presented  Mr.  Winthrop  and  my- 
self to  Count  Rechberg,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  Secretary  of  State.  He 
is  all  German  in  face,  stature,  and  manner,  evidently  laborious,  as  well  as  in- 
telligent. He  speaks  English  tolerably  well.  He  received  us  very  kindly, 
and  invited  us,  through  the  American  Minister,  to  stay  for  a  presentation  at 
Court.  He  conversed  quite  freely  about  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  which 
I  tlionght  was  very  oppressive  on  his  spirits.     At  least,  he  spoke  more  seriously 
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and  gravely  than  other  statesmen  are  accustomed  to  apeak  lo  sirmnKcts.  I  met 
Lit  tlie  ;3<!crciary  9,  Luni  Loltuit,  die  Britisii  Blinister.  ua  uUu  iIib  Mtnistera  troux 
Spuin  nnd  HoUaod.  and  liad  very  pleosaat  couversBtioii  with  tliem. 

The  Chiircli  of  Elic  Cupacliios  lias  no  particular  iutcrcst.  e\ccpL  thu  it  con- 
tain* thu  vault  of  tUc  Imperial  Faaiil)-.  It  is  almost  cni><iQ:1i  to  slide  all  mn- 
liitioii  to  see  tins  cemetery.  Tlie  basemeut  of  a  ciiiircli,  imperfectly  lighted 
from  above,  and  so  roseDibling  the  front  basement  of  our  Capitol,  coastitutes 
the  vauit.  Here  the  remains  of  each  member  of  the  great  house  at  death  Are 
deposited,  in  a  sorcophag-us  of  iron,  or  bronze,  or  silver,  elaborately  wrought 
with  hns-reliefs,  statues  and  other  artistic  decorations — a  burying-groiind, 
rather  than  a  vault.  All  that  genius,  when  commanded  or  stimulated  by  re^ 
ward,  can  do  to  embellish  the  metallic  coffins,  is  done  lavishly  and  boldly. 
There  are  only  sceptres,  snorda,  cannons,  flags,  sieges,  marches,  and  the  like 
in  these  illustrations,  nnd  even  those  are  studied  only  by  torchlight  in  open  day. 

Two  faded  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers  rested  on  coffins  of  the  mo?!  recently 
interred;  nnd  that  was  all  that  I  found  to  speak  of  kindly  or  gentle  ofFection 

Maria  Theresa  reclines  in  silver  over  her  own  perishing  ashes,  even  more 
martial  in  death  than  in  life.  She  has  the  proudest  tomb  of  the  whnle  dy- 
nasty, as  indeed  she  deserves  it.  But  it  is  the  tomb  of  an  Amazon,  or  a  Senu- 
ramis,  rather  than  of  a  Christian  woman. 

Maria  Louisa's  tomb  is  nil  that  she  deserved ;  and  the  epitaph  tells  all  there 
is  to  be  told.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria; 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Parnia;  and  had  been  before  married  to  Napoleon,  then 
Emperor  of  France. 

The  tomb  of  Napoleoti  II  is  ]is  common.  Its  inscription  descril>es  him 
as  the  Duke  of  Reichatndt,  sun  of  Napoleon,  then  Emperor  of  France,  and 
Maria  Louiaa,  Archduchess  of  Austria;  and  it  descril>ea  him  as  singnlorlv 
gifted,  highly  cultivated,  and  states  that  he  died  of  consumption.  Auatria  ha» 
not  7et  found  out  tfiat  he  was  in  fact  Emperor  of  France,  a  title  proader  than 
his  derivation,  through  his  mother,  from  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

What  have  you  and  I  in  common  with  kings,  queens,  and  emperorat  Tet 
custom  makes  their  fates  subjects  of  interest,  and  most  to  those  who  hare  least 
concern  with  them.     Strange  human  nature! 

At  twelve  Mr.  Jones,  the   American  Minister,  called  for  Hr.  Wintbropand 

myself  in  his  state  carriage.  We  repaired  first  to  Prince  Esterhazj's,  a  mag- 
nate of  the  Empire.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  immense  wealth,  a  feudal  prince. 
His  palace  i^  one  of  vast  dimensions.  We  ascended  to  the  tbird  story.  He  is 
old,  and  lives  so  high,  so  as  to  see  better.  We  found  a  line  drawing-room 
elegantly  furnished.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  marble  bust  of  Napoleon  I  and 
Maria  Louisa,  and  a  Sne  portrait  of  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Absolute.  Of  all  these 
persons  Esterhaey  was  a  contemporary.  He  came  to  us  a  spirited,  affable.  loqua- 
cious, old  man.  He  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  with  us,  freely  and 
frankly.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  be  sees  dangers  all  amund.  Re  betrayed' 
rather  than  admitted,  a  conviction,  that  there  was  a  necessity  tor  reform  to 
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prevent  revolution.  He  told  us  of  the  advice  he  gives  the  Secretary  of  State 
uud  the  Emperor. 

Would  the  Emperor  be  likely  to  take  it?  If  he  does  not,  he  has  a  stormy 
career  before  him. 

From  Prince  Esterhazy's,  3Ir.  Jones  leaving  us,  Mr.  Winthrop  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Palace.  Sentinels  opened  for  us  at  the  door.  Troops  with 
martial  music  were  treading  the  streets  and  court.  An  officer  showed  us  up 
stairs,  where  in  a  large  ante-chamber  were  stationed  guards.  We  laid  down 
great-coats  and  canes,  entered  another  ante-chamber  —  guards  —  a  third,  the 
great  officers  of  the  body-guard,  magnificent  in  their  uniforms  and  equipments. 
A  chamberlain  asked  who  we  were,  and  whom  we  came  to  see. 

•*'The  Emperor,  by  appointment;  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Winthrop  from  the 
United  States.*' 

He  repaired  to  an  inner  chamber.  Presently  the  door  opened ;  we  entered ; 
the  chamberlain  left.  There  stood  a  young  man  about  twenty-eiglit  or  twenty- 
nine,  erect  —  a  military  young  man  most  decidedly,  dressed  in  the  gray  uni- 
form of  some  Austrian  corps.  He  said  in  French  that  he  was  happy  to  see  us, 
and  welcome  us  to  Vienna. 

I  replied  in  French,  that  being  travelers  in  Europe,  it  was  of  course,  that  we 
must  visit  the  Austrian  Empire;  that  having  been  already  kindly  received  by 
his  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  that  it  now  afforded  us  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  pay  our  respects  to  His  Majesty. 

"You  have  traveled  widely  in  Europe?  **  he  replied  in  a  questioning  manner. 

(Mr.  Winthrop.)  **Mr.  Seward,  my  companion,  has  traveled  in  the  East;  I 
only  in  Europe.  He  has  well  expressed  our  common  feelings.  I  may  perhaps 
add,  for  both  of  us,  that  we  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  interesting 
objects  aud  monuments  we  have  seen  in  Austria,  especially  with  the  monument 
of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  fame  is  known  throughout  the  world.*' 

'*  Yes,  but  you  have  a  great  country  at  home'.  America  is  a  very  interesting 
countrv  indeed." 

**  It  is  a  great  country,"  I  replied,  "  but  as  yet  a  new  one.  All  things  here 
interest  by  their  antiquity.'* 

**AhI  but  America  is  a  very  great  country  —  a  very  beautifurcountry,  I 
hear.     Do  you  remain  some  time  in  Vienna? " 

**  No;  I  am  in  Congress,  and  must  be  at  home  by  the  first  of  December.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Winthrop,  will  stay  longer. 

(Mr.  Winthrop.)  **I  am  detained  for  some  time  here  by  the  illness  of  a 
child. 

(Emperor.)  **  You  are  in  the  Senate  also?" 

'*No.  Your  Majesty.     It  is  eight  years  since  I  was  in  Congress." 

(I.)  **But  he  will  retura  to  public  life." 

(Emperor.)  ** Public  affairs  are  very  interesting  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope  you  will  see  whatever  Vienna  affords  that  is  interesting." 

(I.)  **Iam  already  quite  deeply  interested.  I  have  looked  with  wonder 
and  admiration  on  your  great  railroad  from  Vienna  to  Trieste." 

(Emperor.)  "Oh!  you  like  that!" 


"Tes.  it  ia  II  MupoDdons  worK." 

■  ■  I  iim  iiliiii  llwt  yoii  (ike  it.  I  regret  tliat  yotir  stay  ia  so  short  in  Vienna. 
Do  you  leuvo  very  soon  I " 

"I  leave  Vienmi  for  Triesto  to-uiorrow  morning.  Will  you  sutFer  me  tt> 
cougratuiatc  Vour  Majesty  on  the  estnblisliiuent  of  peacef  " 

"OhI  yea,  it  ia  very  well." 

Here  His  Majesty  looked  as  if  to  ioquire  wliether  there  was  more  to  be  said. 
Mr.  Wttithrop  begged  to  express  good  wishes  for  the  health  of  His  Majesty, 
and  tlie  prosperity  of  hia  Empire.  And  thereupon  the  Emperor  ngnin  wishing 
me  a  pleasnnt  and  safe  return,  and  wishing  for  Mr.  VVinthmp  the  speedy  res- 
toration of  his  child,  and  hoping  that  he  mi^ht  enjoy  his  visit  here,  bowed  to 
us,  and  we,  of  course,  to  him,  and  we  retreated  to  make  room  for  other  audi- 
ences of  more  importance. 

After  leaving  the  Palace,  we  called  upou  Baron  Broek,  tlio  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, and  found  him  cheertnl,  buoyant,  n  ot  with  stand  ing  the  sad  condition 
of  bia  finances. 

It  was  only  on  Saturday  that  the  Cabinet  lind  an  explosion.  One  Minister 
who  woa  very  popular,  resigned,  and  another,  who  was  very  odious,  was  dis- 
missed. Auatria  is  full  of  discontents.  Hungary  on  one  side  and  Venice  on 
the  other,  arc  little  better  than  seditious.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  think 
things  will  go  on  long  without  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  Empire.  If  finance 
is  deranged,  and  taxes  oppressive,  the  other  provinces  will  become  disaffected. 
In  short,  the  time  has  come  when  constitutions  must  be  conceded,  or  there 
will  be  revolutions.  I  think  the  yuung  Emperor  is  brave;  he  anticipates  the 
use  of  the  sword,  and  is  calcuUtiug  to  rely  upon  it.  I  think  that  it  will  prove 
that  the  sword  cannot  extirpate  the  diaease.  When  Italy  ahall  nest  move,  I 
look  to  see  her  find  sympathy,  rather  than  oppression,  in  Gennany  itself. 
How  strange,  how  portentous,  the  fact  is  that  this  yauthfal  Emperor  hu 
never  been  seen  in  the  coatume  of  a  civilian,  hut  always  in  that  of  a  soldier! 
His  army  ia'faithful  to  him,  now,  but  the  Empire  ia  being  exbansted  in  sup- 
plying its  demands.  All  ia  martial  everywhere.  One-third  or  one-half  of  the 
passengers  on  the  railroad  are  officers.  The;  are  consuming  the  substance  of 
a  hardy,  vigorous,  laborious  people. 

This  is  Venice,  I  have  as  yet  seen  only  what  might  be  looked  at  from  the 
gondola  which  conveyed  me  from  the  boat  to  the  Hotel  Danielle.  But  even 
that  view  is  sufficient  to  disclose  the  great  solidity,  and  the  exquisite  richness 
and  luxuriance  of  the  architecture  of  the  city.  It  has  sufficed  also  to  correct 
an  idea  I  had  long  entertained,  that  Venice  exhibits  a  rapid  dilapidation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  effect  of  a  eoup-d'ail  is  to  impress  you  with  a  belief  that  the 
city  is  prosperous,  as  well  as  magnificent.  There  is  a  fair  show  of  shipping. 
Tlie  houses  are  high,  fins,  and  the  colors  are  bright.  It  seems  as  if  a  common 
fancy,  a  fancy  for  the  artistic  and  the  beautiful,  influenced  everybody,  and 
filled  every  thing.  The  gondolas  might  have  been  invented  by  fairies.  The 
men,  even  the  commonest,  affect  a  jaunty  air  in  their  dress.  Sculpture  is  bold 
in  its  subjects.     The  bells  keep  up  a  full  and  merry  chime. 
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I  hatre  gooe  through  the  Palace  of  the  Doge,  from  its  lordly  halls  to  its 
lowest  and  darkest  dungeons,  looked  into  the  ''  Lions'  Month. ^'  and  crossed  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs.  I  have  stood  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  in  that  of  the  Inquisitory  Council  of  Three,  as  well  as  the  hall 
where  Venice  received  ambassadors  from  all  nations.  I  have  studied  as 
well  as  I  might,  St.  Mark,  its  magnificent  proportions,  its  wilderness  of  orna- 
ments, its  trophies  won  from  neighboring  Christian  and  distant  Turkish 
States,  its  winged  lion,  and  golden  horses.  I  have  stood  on  the  Rialto.  It  is 
still  a  place  where  merchants  congregate.  I  have  traversed  aisles  of  twenty 
other  churches,  and  the  courts  of  as  many  palaces.  I  even  live  in  a  palace. 
All  is,  substantially,  as  it  was  in  Venice  of  the  olden  time  —  proud  and  mag- 
nificent to  look  upon. 

And  yet,  this  is  not  the  ancient  Venice.  The  political  life  has  fled.  The 
social  life  has  changed  from  a  nobility,  a  dominating  priesthood,  and  artists 
who  gave  laws  in  their  arts  to  the  world  —  Venice  has  subsided  into  the 
condition  and  estate  of  a  provincial  town,  an  unimportant  seaport.  Wealth, 
power,  art.  genius,  pride  have  fled,  and  only  common,  poor,  and  helpless  peo- 
ple possess  the  palaces,  and  monuments  of  their  proud  ancestors.  They  show 
them  for  money,  and  they  live  in  them  without  pride.  The  palaces  are  con- 
verted into  hotels.  The  warehouses  are  abandoned  to  vermin.  But  the 
change  is  only  recent,  and  is  not  yet  complete.     I  saw  one  new  house  only. 


The  porch  of  the  Cathedral  at  Verona  bears  on  its  walls  the  figures  of  the 
famous,  but  fabulous  knights  Orlando  and  Oliver;  and  the  former  has  a  sword 
drawn,  on  which  you  read  the  name  **Durindaue,*'  rendered  so  familiar  to  us 
by  Ariosto's  great  poem,  the  **  Orlando  Furioso."  The  Veronese  are  proud  of 
having  furnished  to  Shakespeare,  subjects  for  his  genius.  I  found  the  palaces 
of  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets,  the  home  and  chamber  of  Juliet,  and 
even  her  tomb;  but  the  latter  is  apocryphal.  At  present  all  are  taverns,  and 
of  the  lowest  order.  It  is  so  that  the  moderns  see  the  monuments  of  their 
predecessors.    The  great  Coliseum  is  now  used  as  a  stable  for  Austrian  cavalry. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe,  so  as  to  bring  up  before  you,  the 
magnificent  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  families,  once  the  Dukes,  or  feudal  lords  of 
Verona.  Fortunes  or  estates  that  would  satisfy  a  modern  grandee  were  ex- 
pended in  building  them.  They  were  built  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago; 
and  are  of  most  elaborate  design  and  execution.  They  are  all  of  exquisite 
marble,  three  stories  high,  and  fiatter  the  pride  of  the  dead,  by  painting  them 
in  effigy,  as  dead,  or  mounted  on  horseback,  and  in  armor,  as  in  life.  Nations 
go  in  circles.  Our  cemeteries  in  America  are  reproductions  of  those  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  variations.  Doubtless  they  will  seem  as  strange,  five  hun- 
dred years  hence,  as  these  do  now. 

My  time  is  up,  and  I  must  be  off  to  new  scenes.  Farewell  to  Verona —  not 
only  to  the  **  two  gentlemen,"  but  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  Verona,  to  Church 
of  Crusaders,  to  tombs  of  lovers,  and  to  the  theater  of  the  Romans! 


Making  up  a  party,  with  an  Englishman  and  a  Pole,  we  rode,  in  a  covered 
wagon,  to  the  world's  latest  battle-ground.     That  battle-ground  is,  as  you 
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:iiaw,  sixteen  miles  long,  and  three,  four,  or  fire  wide.  The  coinbKt  leni'lied 
ta  crisis,  iimt  wastieterinjned.  at  Solferino,  a  place  practically  central.  Thither 
re  ireut,  passiag  over  lines  where  tlia  combatants  imd  fou^lit.  Tlio  country 
s  highly  cultivated ;  and  there  nns  no  sign  tliat  indicnted  it  had  been  so  re- 
entl;  tlie  theater  of  a  fearful  condicc 
Solferino  proper  is  >  strnggling  villngo  built  at  the  base,  and  arounil  the 
loner  terrace  o(  a  lofty  hilL  On  the  hill,  are  a  church,  convent,  and  old  cha- 
eau.  Here,  on  this  hill,  the  Austriaos,  if  I  recollect  aright,  made  their  most 
letcrmincd  stand.  We  left  the  carriage  iu  the  town,  aod  climbed  the  hill  on 
oot;  then  na  our  rerollcctiocs  of  the  descriptions  of  the  contest  allowed  us. 
we  called  up  the  dreitdful  conflii't  in  its  various  places,  and  at  its  different  hours,' 
ii'hich,  beginning  at  daylight,  lasted  until  ten  at  night,  closing  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  of  Iho  elements.  Over  ail  the  plain,  where  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
ives  were  sacrificed,  all  was  calm  nnd  still  as  it  was  before  the  conflict  oc- 
<  urred.  The  church,  the  schnol-house,  the  chateau,  the  walls,  the  gates,  even 
the  earth  itself,  of  the  Hill  of  Solferino,  gave  evidences  of  the  fight.  There 
arc  breaches  in  the  solid  stone  walls,  made  by  bombs  and  cannon  balL«,  iied 
musket  nnd  rifle  balls  hail  thickly  spotted  every  structure.  The  earth  has  iLot 
jet  settled  over  the  graves  of  the  tens  of  thousands  buried  under  its  bosom. 
A  few  rude  monuments  to  the  dead  spoke  of  the  sorrow  of  their  survivinij 
comrniies.  Frogmeflls  of  armor,  uniform,  ei]uipments,  ai'e  yet  found  plenti- 
fully. Nearly  every  peasant  is  clothed  in  the  garments  of  the  Austrian  soldieri. 
How  hard,  said  I  to  myself,  is  the  progress  of  the  human  race  to  its  better 
destiny  1  Hero  were  a  people  of  five  or  six  millions,  seeking  a  higher  freedom, 
end  a  better  social  conditiou.  The  effort  to  obtain  it  brought  on  a  confiicr, 
on  this  spot,  and  I  stand  among  the  graves  of  fifty  thousand  of  my  felloiv- 
men,  who  fell  in  that  fearful  combat.  It  was  really  n  combat  for  freedom,  but 
of  those  who  engaged  in  it,  even  of  those  who  perished  iu  it,  perhapa  not  poo 
at  one  thousand  knew  or  cared  about  the  question  involved  in  it.  Nearly  all 
were  mercenaries;  and  more  tliah  half  were  opposed  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
itself.  Nevertheless,  even  these  anomalies  show  how  irrepressible  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  liberty  is,  since  it  will  force  even  despots  to  wage  wars,  out  of 
which  it  may  gain  only  consequential  advantages. 

I  stopped  on  the  now  historical  field  of  Magenta,  the  field  of  the  first  battle 
in  the  recent  war.  It  smiles  now  in  the  sunshine,  as  calm,  as  beautiful  as  if 
no  confiict  had  ever  taken  place.  But  there  were  here,  as  at  Solferino,  unmis- 
takable monuments  of  the  dreadful  battle.  Tumuli,  or  rows  of  tumuli,  oblong 
in  form,  each  twenty  feet  long,  by  ten  feet  wide,  line  the  way  of  the  railroad. 
They  are  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth :  the  grass  does  not  yet  fully 
cover  them.  On  each  is  a  rude  cross,  nnd  when  I  asked  the  meaning,  I  was 
answered :  "Two  thousand  of  the  field  of  Magenta  are  buried  here." 

Turin  lay  concealed  in  a  valley  which  the  mountains  seemed  to  surround. 
All  day  long  I  saw  only  signs  of  activity,  life,  art,  cultivation,  taste,  no  pov- 
erty, no  begging,  —  a  country  that  is  free  already,  and  self-governing,  and 
capable  of  beiug  so.     The  Italian  question,  which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me 
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ever  since  I  entered  Rome,  has  resolved  itself  promptly  in  my  mind.  This  is 
North  Italy.  It  has  a  healthy,  vigorous,  active,  energetic  population.  It 
deserves  to  be  free,  and  is  so,  and  with  its  moral  forces,  and  its  bravery,  it 
will  remain  so. 

But  Rome  and  Naples  are  South  Italy.  Its  population  arc  all  poorer, 
more  indolent,  less  vigorous,  less  energetic.  It  sighs  for  freedom,  but  is  not 
prepared  for  it.  Despotism  nnd  sui)erstition  have  enervated  it.  How  strange 
that  even  here,  as  in  the  United  States,  slavery  and  freedom  are  questions 
of  climate  I 


Yesterday,  Count  Cavour  being  out  of  town,  at  a  country  seat,  I  went  there 
to  visit  him.  He  received  me  very  politely,  very  gratefully.  He  asked  where 
I  bad  been,  and  what  opinions  I  had  formed  of  men  and  things  in  Italy.  I 
told  him  I  thought  the  Pope  pious,  sincere,  and  determined  to  endure,  rather 
than  concede,  or  conciliate;  but  I  thought  the  question  whether  he  would  be 
sustained  by  the  Roman  Court  in  this  policy  would  depend  on  the  measure 
of  support  he  would  receive  from  the  Catholics  in  Europe.  While  I  refrained 
from  repeating  any  thing  that  had  been  said  to  me  in  Rome,  Vienna,  or  else- 
where, I  told  him  how  the  Italian  question  stood,  in  my  judgment.  He,  and, 
of  course  you,  have  my  opinion  of  the  sovereigns  engaged. 

He  was  pleased  to  confirm  all  the  opinions  I  expressed,  except  when  I  spoke 
of  obstacles  that  seemed  to  me  at  present  difficult,  if  not  insurmountable.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  confident. 

I  told  him  that  I  am  deemed  a  sanguine  man  at  home;  and  such,  just  now, 
was  the  character  awarded  to  him  in  Europe. 

He  says  the  Pope  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  city  of  Rome,  as  the  See, 
but  not  a  foot  of  territory  outside  of  it;  and  that  Austria  must  resign  Venice. 

I  doubted  whether  so  much  would  be  obtained  just  now. 

He  spoke  of  Louis  Napoleon,  guardedly,  in  temper,  but  frankly  as  to  his 
policy.  He  thought  Louis  Napoleon^s  letter  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  vis- 
ionary, and  that  the  writer  caused  it  to  be  published  by  way  of  apology  for 
the  failure  of  the  policy  it  proposed. 

I  thought  so  too ;  and  I  thereupon  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  publica- 
tion would  seriously  detract  from  Louis  Napoleon's  credit  for  wisdom  and  force 
as  a  statesman.  , 

To  this  he  assented.  He  hoped  the  Italian  cause  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people. 

I  did  not  confess,  what  I  feel,  that  slavery  in  the  United  States  strangles 
sympathy  with  freedom  in  Europe.  Our  conversation  was  long  and  free;-  but 
I  cannot  repeat  it  all.  He  understood  our  system;  and  generally  our  politics; 
and  made  many  inquiries  about  our  Administration,  particularly  the  Slavery 
Question,  and  the  Lecompton  matter.  He  thanked  me  for  coming  to  see  him, 
and  offered  all  he  could  to  make  my  stay  pleasant.  The  interview  confirmed 
the  opinion  which  I  had  received  from  the  statements  of  others,  that  he, 
although  now  in  retirement  because  he  would  not  compromise  his  consistency, 
is  still,  in  fact,  the  great  leader  in  public  affairs  in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
leader  of  the  popular  cause  in  Italy. 


THE    KING    OF  ITA.1 


I  bavp  jusi  BOW  come  from  a  long  nnd  pieuant  interview  wiih  Geoernl  Da- 
homeda,  the  MininUr  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  tliis  kiaqtiom.  "  "  "  He  re- 
ceived ma  very  grneiouslir,  ntiii  converaerl  very  freely  on  public  affairs,  tt  la 
quite  clear  (tint  lliis  great  Italian  (jUestioD  is  rcsoking  itself,  or  has  resolved 
itself,  into  the  questinc  of  depriving  the  Pope  o[  iils  lemporal  power  and 
estate.  Here,  they  make  no  concealment  of  their  policy,  or  of  their  demanU. 
The  Pope  will  be  allowed  to  retain  Rome,  the  City  of  Rome  only:  but  he  must 
smreoder  all  tlie  rest  of  Italy  to  the  people.  They  do  not  stumble  on  this 
point,  that  if  all  the  rest  is  taken  away.  Rome  will  not  long  remnin  faithful. 
Even  now,  it  is  only  held  in  subjection  to  the  Pope,  by  the  presence  of  a  French 
nmiy.  How  long  cnu  thf  European  Catholic  States  agree,  among  ihemselvea, 
tlint  France  shall  virtitiilly  hold  Rome  as  a  conquest  ?  So  long  as  KapoleoD 
in  is  Id  power,  Franco  may  be  content  with  the  expense  and  responsibility. 
But  if  France  should  become  Orleauist,  or  Republican,  will  she  herself  be  cop- 
teut  with  it? 


His  Majesty,  Victor  Gmnnnel,  was  pleased  to  s: 
this  morning.     1  repaired,  at  ten  o'clock,  with  oiy 
Roynl  Palace.     At  the  door,  I  was  shown  up  stair 
occupied  by  guards,  into  the  oute 
Secretary  of  State,  and  presented 
de-camp  of  His  Majesty,  who  was 

here,  aa  nt  Rome  and  V 
sword  or  chapcaii.  It  wai 
foreign 


'  that  he  would  receive  me 
ouricr  for  a  servant,  to  the 
passed  through  two  rooms 
nte-chamber,  where  I  was  received  by  the 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  to  an  aide- 
attendance  as  my  interpreter.     I  suppose 
concerning  my  dress.     So  I  must  say  that 
enna,  I  was  dressed  in  evening  dress,  but  without 
a  day  of  general  audiences.     Several  Ministers  from 
:eQd;mce  in  the  actc-chambcr,  two  women  —  one  a 


lady  of  fiishii 


:  other  a  poor  woman  with  sot 
o  persons,  who  I  thought  had  c 


I  touching  suit,  I  doubt 

nc  to  snbmit  some  piece 

of  art,  or  some  invention.  ' 

After  one  of  the  Ministers  and  the  lady  had  had  their  audiences,  I  waa 
«alted,  simply  by  my  name,  Hona.  Seward.  The  King  was  standing,  and  alone. 
It  may  have  been  a  fancy  of  mine,  but  I  thought  hia  countenance  showed  some- 
thing of  wonder,  and  cwriosity  as  to  what  an  American  statesman  might  be 
like.  I  confess  that  he  leemed  to  me  to  look,  as  I  think  I  look,  when  I  am 
embarrassed  by  a  visitor  who  is  not  of  the  accustomed  sort.  I  thought  hia 
manner  indicated  previous  study  of  hia  address  on  receiving  me,  which  was: 

"  I  am  very  giad  to  receive  you,  and  welcome  you  to  Turia.  Where  do  jou 
wme  from  1 " 

"  From  the  United  States ;  but  recently  from  Uilan  and  Venice." 

"  You  have  been  some  time  in  Italy  t " 

''  Tes;  at  Rome  and  Naples." 

**  How  long  in  Europe  !  " 

■'  Six  months;  but  I  have  visited  also  Egypt  and  Jerusalem." 

"  Oh  1  yon  have  had  a  long  voyage." 

"  Tea." 

"  Well,  as  you  are  one  of  the  principal  men  in  your  country,  I  hope  that  you 
wilt  judge  favorably  of  the  Italian  cause." 
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'*■  The  late  campaign  has  been  begun,  and  ended,  since  I  left  home.  I  am 
sure  that  it  has  excited  deep  interest  in  my  country ;  and  I  have,  therefore^ 
studied  it  as  carefully  as  I  could,  from  all  different  stand-points.'' 

**  It  was  very  wise  in  you  to  do  so;  and  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I  ap- 
preciate very  highly  your  interest  in  our  cause.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
give  it  your  approval." 

I  replied :  ''  The  cause  of  Italy  is  the  cause  of  progress,  of '  constitutional 
government;  and  that  is  our  cause  in  America.  Italy  is  always  sure  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  people,  when  we  can  feel  any  confidence  that  the 
cause  of  Italy  will  be  sustained  by  the  people  of  Italy  themselves.  But  there 
have  been  so  many  reactions  in  European  progress,  as  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  its  friends  in  America,  and  make  them  distrust  the  eamestuess  of  the  best 
movements." 

"  Well,  since  you  have  been  here,  and  seen  Italy,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  people  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  my  visit  to  Sardinia  and  Lombardy  has  impressed  me  with  full  confi- 
dence."' 

'*  Then  you  like  the  people  of  Sardinia  ?  " 

**  Yes;  I  thiuk  Sardinia  the  Scotland  of  Italy." 

**  "Well,  I  shall  always  remember  your  kindness  to  Italy,  and  to  me,  in  com- 
ing to  see  us ;  and  I  hope  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  speak  otherwise  of 
us  than  you  have  done." 

"I  ought  to  tell  your  Majesty,  that  I  know  Mr.  Bertinatti,  your  Minister  to 
the  United  States;  and  that  he  is  always  faithful  to  his  principles,  and  to  the 
cause  of  Italy  there." 

*<  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  Mr.  Bertinatti;  and  I 
hope  he  will  continue  to  be  acceptable  to  you  in  America." 

Here,  after  a  question  or  two  about  my  route,  and  an  expression  of  regret 
for  my  early  departure,  and  an  explanation  of  the  reason  of  it  by  myself,  the 
King  gave  me  both  his  hands;  and  dismissed  me  with  wishes  for  my  safe  re- 
turn home  to  the  United  States.  The  chamberlain  called  the  next  in  waiting, 
and  I  retired. 

The  palace  is  very  elegant,  and  very  elegantly  furnished.  The  King  is  about 
forty;  in  good  health,  large,  and  erect,  frank  and  manly  in  appearance.  He 
was  dressed  in  black,  his  clothes  full  and  large,  and  he  seemed  like  any  country 
gentleman  on  his  estate. 

The  Hague  is  a  town  of  eighty  thousand  or  ninety  thousand  people,  built  on 
the  ordinary  low  land  of  Holland,  lower  even  than  the  sea  and  protected  by  dykes. 
It  is  intersected  by  canals  in  all  directions,  equally  for  trade  and  for  drainage. 
All  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  and  they  are  safe  in  the  degree  that  they  are 
low.  Hence  I  found  the  pleasant  feature  of  families  dwelling  on  the  lower 
floors.  It  has,  for  many  a  hundred  years,  been  the  seat  of  government;  and 
like  Washington,  derives  its  chief  elements  of  life  from  that  political  source. 
Its  growth  has  been  slow,  it  changes  little,  but  always  for  the  better.  The 
Hague  to-day  is  not  an  unfair  representation  of  what  New  York  was  many 
years  noro  —  so  far  as  the  architecture  is  concerned,  it  is  like  Philadelphia.    But 


it  lias  Beveral  lar^e  sqanrea  planted  with  trees  which  are  verj  old;  aod  U  lius 
small  foreal  domains  Dtinchud  to  the  rornl  palaces. 

On  one  side  uf  ilie  cliief  of  the  squares.  Lord  Napier  has  liis  tcmpornri' 
lodgings  in  a  house  about  equal  to  llie  one  we  occupy  at  MTiiahiagton.  1  iti- 
haUt  the  Oudo  Douien.  an  inn  on  Ihe  opposite  side  of  the  square,  ns  neat  n* 
the  tesiufe  of  Diiioa  lierself.  I  am  permitted  to  lodge  there  but  to  dnell  in 
his  house. 

The  town  is  dull,  rather  uasocial,  but  rich  and  comfortable. 

This  morning  I  went  with  the  Napiers  to  see  the  House  of  Delegates,  wliich 
is  iu  sessioD.  You  arc  awnre  that  Holland  is  a  conslitutional  monarchy.  The 
Senate  is  elected  by  proviiicea,  like  Senators  by  States  —  the  Delegates,  like 
out  Representatives,  liy  the  people.  The  Chamber  consists  of  fifty-aix  mem- 
bers. There  was  a  groat  debate  involviug  the  stability  of  the  Ministry.  Nev- 
ertheless,  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  debate  was  quiet,  un impassioned,  and 
calm.  I  thought  that  the  speakers  must  l>e  speaking  sensibly,  for  they  spoke 
with  deliberation  nnd  with  great  distinctness.  But  the  debates  were  in  Dutch, 
iind,  of  course,  incomprehensible  to  me.  When  the  debate  closed,  we  went  to 
Tisit  the  Palace  in  the  Wood. 

To-day  I  hate  visited  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings.  The  collection  is 
small,  but  excellent.  Almost  every  picture  is  by  a  Dutch  artist,  and  is  invalu- 
able as  the  work  of  a  master.  Paul  Potter's  "Bull"  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  whole.  Strange  to  say,  I  have  learned  on  this  brief  journey  by 
visitinfr  the  galleries,  that  the  Dutch  masters  escel  in  fidelity  to  nature, 
especially  animal  nature,  nnd  that  the  sentiment  of  filial  duty,  of  parental 
aSection,  of  tenderness  to  animals,  gives  them  a  fine  class  of  subjects,  which 
they  quite  monopolize. 

I  went  yesterday  with  the  Napiers  to  Amsterdam,  and  reaawed  my  recol- 
lections of  that  old  ond  respected  city.  When  I  saw  it  twenty  years  ago,  it 
seemed  not  unworthy  to  be  the  parent  of  New  York.  But  all  is  changed  now. 
New  York  is  magnificent  as  well  as  great.  Amsterdam  is  plain  as  well  as 
small.  Still  it  is  a  very  interesting  town.  Traversed  by  canals  it  has  some  of 
the  romance  of  Venice,  but  is  a  downright  sober,  busy  town.  Well,  the  Dutch 
are  a  sober,  industrious,  and  respectable  people,  quite  as  good  for  being  plain 
in  their  ways,  I  doubt  not. 

Henry  Hudson  gave  to  the  Netherlands  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river,  in 
1808.  Here  I  tvm  in  aliotel  that  bears  its  date  on  its  front,  1639,  only  seventeen 
years  after  the  discovery  of  New  York,  and  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  that 
country.  What  is  very  strange  is,  that  about  every  house,  private  as  well  ai 
public,  seems  as  old.  Holland  is  the  country  which  we  Americans  find  most 
resembling  our  own  in  architecture,  furniture,  habits  of  domestic  life,  etc  I 
have  just  come  from  a  ride  to  Scheveningen.  the  sea-port  from  which  Charles 
11  embarked,  when  he  proceeded  to  England  and  restored  the  monarchy  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell. 
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Brussels  is  not  unworthy  of  its  great  histonr.  Its  citizens  iiave,  with  admira- 
ble taste,  marked  the  scene  of  two  fjjeat  events  in  the  world's  history.  Tlie 
rallying  of  the  Crusaders  under  the  Flemish  standard,  and  the  recognicion  of 
the  Empire  of  Germany  by  Charles  V.  Tlie  great  hnll  >vhere  this  last  transac- 
tion, so  deeply  affecting,  took  place,  was  accidentally  l)urned  down.  They 
have  erected,  upon  the  spot,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 


At  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  I  went  to  visit  Waterloo,  distant  twelve 
miles.  The  road  is  paved  throughout,  and  has  for  a  long  distance,  on  the 
left,  the  forest  of  Soissons.  This  forest,  at  the  time  of  the  great  battle, 
covered  nearly  the  whole  country  between  Brussels  and  Waterloo.  I  found 
a  guide  who  was  born  near  the  spot,  saw  the  battle,  and  who  speaks  tolerable 
English. 

Waterloo  is  a  village,  consisting  of  a  single  street,  beginning  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  battle-ground,  and  tapering  off  into  a  hamlet  called  Mt.  St. 
Jean,  which  borders  on  the  field  itself.  The  guide  says  that  the  people  in  this 
village,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  sought  safety 
in  the  forest.  The  dwellings  were  used  for  hospitals.  Although  I  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  yet  I,  nevertheless,  unconscious  of  any  fatigue, 
attended  my  guide  to  the  somewhat  parallel  range  of  low  hills,  on  which 
the  two  armies  were  drawn  up,  and  manceuvered  within  point  blank  cannon 
shot  of  each  other.  I  studied  the  attack  and  the  defense  of  Hougomont,  and 
La  Haye  Sainte,  the  two  principal  forts  of  the  English.  I  stood  where  Wel- 
lington stood,  while  managing  his  defense,  and  where  Napoleon  stood,  when 
directing  those  fierce  and  tremendous  assaults.  I  do  not  know  that  Blucher, 
coming  up  late  with  his  Prussians,  might  not,  in  any  event,  have  won  a  vic- 
tory ;  but  I  came,  I  know  not  how  wisely,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  position  were  with  Wellington ;  and  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
might  have  been  defeated.  But  what,  vou  will  say,  is  military  strategy  to  you ; 
and  you  are  right.     So  I  leave  it. 

**Here,'*  said  the  guide,  **we  buried  seven  hundred  persons.  Here,  we 
buried  fifteen  hundred  in  the  wood,  that  has  since  been  removed."  The  King 
has  raised  a  great  monument  two  hundred  feet  high  on  the  central  spot  of  the 
battle  field,  and  placed  the  Belgian  Lion  on  the  top  of  it. 

I  perfectly  remember  forty-four  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  school  at  Florida, 
and  the  boys  were  dismissed  at  eleven,  for  ten  minutes  of  play,  I  heard  then, 
for  the  first,  of  tlie  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  I  had  been  educated  to 
sympathize  with  him.  I  believed  him  ultimately  invincible.  At.  this  day,  I 
know  he  was  so  bold,  so  ambitious,  and  so  reckless,  that  he  was  sure  to  be 
overthrown.  I  hardly  know  now  whether  human  society  has  lost  or  gained 
by  his  fall.  Although  a  despot,  he  delighted  in  improvements  of  the  material 
and  moral  conditions  of  nations.  But  he  could  never  have  been  content.  He 
must  have  always  demanded  new  hecatombs  of  victims.  It  is  long,  very 
long,  since  I  forgot  my  puerile  pity  for  him.  Yet  it  came  back  upon  me  to- 
day, for  a  brief  space,  when  I  thought  of  the  day  of  his  escape  from  Elba: 
the  electric  restoration  of  his  Empire;  and  its  maintenance  throughout  tl>e 
hundred  days;  of  his  organization  of  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men 
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d  niAfchlQg  to  thU  (lisEunt  position  to  meet  the  triumphant  allied  forces  — 
tlie  boldness  at  his  Hasuult  —  of  Che  :iccidents  that  eutiired  into  the  fate  of 
e  lield  — )f  his  defeat  nod  fligiit  —  the  desertioo  i>(  lilm  hv  thft  French  [leo- 
e  —  Ilia  surrender  of. himself  to  ttie  British  Regent  —  liis  unchivalroiia  re- 
ilse  —  his  nnd  voyage  to  St.  Helena —  hlsiiii|iatient  fretting  there  agninst  the 
n  of  Ids  prisnn  —  liis  lonely  death,  denied  alt  lio[ie  ihtre,  that  his  last  wish 
i^ht  be  gratified,  that  his  ashes  might  rest  on  the  banks  of  tile  Seine. 
Let  IIS  iie  just  after  all.  Had  not  Bonaparte  lived,  .ind  reined,  legitimate 
L  spotism  liiul  now  been  a  thousand  fold  stronger.  Though  QOt  a  devotee  of 
)erty.  liberty  has  hod  the  chief  benedt  of  his  chatapioathip. 

As  soon  OS  it  wai  dayliglic,  this  xaorning,  I  was  abroad  surveyiiig  the 
I  i^ets  of  Antwerp.  It  is  a  Iottu  in  which  every  thing,  wheaever  buitt,  Beenu 
tL  have  been  built  so  aa  to  endure ;  and  nothing  was  built  so  worthlessly,  as  to 
br  ultimately  useless.  So  it  exhibits  in  itsstrects  the  iirogreasive  architecture  of 
fi"e  hundrtd  years.  Even  some  iiouses  constructed  nf  wood,  remain  to  testify 
the  character  of  nrchitecturo  when  .\ntwerp  was  in  its  infancy.  Antwerp  wu, 
as  you  know,  for  n  long  time  the  capital  of  the  Flemish  provinces,  the  seat  of 


the  confusion  and  JebrU  of  tile  middle  ages.     It  was  the  Venice  of  tlie  West. 

Antwerp  rejoices  and  glories  in  the  fame  of  Rubens.  They  show  you  his 
B^ve,  his  mooument,  hia  statue,  the  home  in  which  lie  lived,  ond  in  whicli  he 
d  ed.  Even  his  two  wives  are  honored  with  totnba,  in  which  their  fornis  are 
sculptured  in  marble,  witli  exquisite  taste. 

One  needs  to  see  Europe  once  (and  to  study  it  carefully),  to  see  lion  the 
lutiCerial,  or  ratlier  the  pertaanei,  of  thit'Sacred  History  impreased  itself,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  on  the  human  mind.  Every  actor  in  the  great  trag- 
edy was  a  living,  breatliing,  walking,  suffering  human  creature,  in  the  flesh, 
like  ourselves;  and  ia  kaown  as  such,  and  not  merely  as  an  intellectual  or 
spiritual  agent.  Hence  the  hold  the  Church,  with  its  traditioat,  and  its  dog- 
mas yet  has  on  the  coDSciences  of  men,  aa  distinguished  from  the  more  specu- 
lative and  rational  views  and  temper  of  Christians  in  our  own  country.  Is 
our  system  the  better  of  the  two?  I  doubt  not  that  it  is.  Did  it  come  into 
the  world  too  late  for  the  permaneticy  of  the  CbriatiaD  relipoa?  I  am  aure  it 
did  not. 

Leopold  I,  the  King  of  Belgium,  was  a  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  without  a 
kingdom  of  any  account.  He  was  a  handsome,  graceful,  anij  good  man,  and 
secured  the  hand  of  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  IV  of  England, 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Her  death  in  child-bed 
left  bim  wifeless  and  childless.  He  was  elected  by  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment to  be  Eing  of  this  little,  but  very  independent  State,  about  1835.  He 
married  n  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  then  King  of  Prance,  who  is  also  dead. 
He  has  two  sons,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  these 
fairly  connected  by  marriage  to  the  reigning  families  of  Russia  and  Austria. 
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The  King  of  Belgium  has  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
from  £ngiand;  and  is  rich,  us  an  heir  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  is  brociierto  the 
mother  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  at  that  Court. 
The  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  and  the  Princess,  daughter  of  the  present  Queen, 
have  been  visiting  England,  and  had  appointed  to  arrive  here  on  Saturday  to 
visit  their  uncle,  the  King.  His  Majesty  had  appointed  me  au  audience  for 
yesterday  morning.  But  he  excused  himself  from  that  engagement,  and  invited 
me  instead  to  dine  yesterday  at  the  palace,  at  a  party  given  in  honor  of  his 
royal  guests.  I  went  at  six  o'clock  and  found  a  party  of  thirty-eight  persons. 
The  hosts  were  the  King,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brabaut  f he  is  heir  appa- 
rent), and  the  Count  of  Flanders;  the  guests,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Royal  of 
Prussia,  the  Prussian  Minister  and  his  wife,  the  British  Minister,  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden  and  his  wife,  the  American  Minister  and  his  wife,  several  ladies  of 
honor  to  the  Court,  and  to  the  Princess,  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  others. 
We  were  all  received  in  a  large  drawing-room,  and  waited  until  perhaps  ten 
minutes  after  six,  when  the  royal  party  entered. 

His  Majesty,  with  great  dignity  and  propriety  of  manner,  passed  down  the 
line  of  his  guests  formed  on  either  side  of  the  room,  speaking  with  and  wel- 
coming them.  The  ladies  of  the  Court  recognized  in  like  manner  their 
acquaintances.  When  the  Eang  reached  me,  I  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Fair,  and  he  spoke  to  me  a  few  complimentary  words,  chiefly  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  I  had  come  to  visit  him.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  I  was 
also  presented  to  the  Dukes,  and  to  the  chief  Ministers,  and  others  of  the 
party.  At  seven,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  party  repaired  to 
dinner,  under  the  inspiration  of  music  from  a  very  excellent  band.  Of  course, 
the  party  had  their  places  arranged  according  to  their  ranks.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  seated  at  the  right  of  the  Countess  of  Wohenthal ;  and  uext  me 
a  Belgian  General,  covered  with  stars  and  other  insignia  of  distinction.  Both 
of  these  persons  were  very  agreeable. 

The  dinner  lasted  an  hour  and  more,  and  was  quite  elaborate.  Fine,  soft 
music  entered  the  chamber  throughout  the  whole  feast,  and  the  Belgian  and 
Prussian  favorite  airs  were  not  forgotten .  At  length  we  rose,  and  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  coffee  and  liqueurs  were  served.  The  ladies  drew 
themselves  into  a  circle,  and  were  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  salon.  The 
gentlemen  formed  themselves  in  a  line  below,  near  the  wall,  as  before  dinner. 

His  Majesty,  the  two  Dukes,  and  Princes,  then  came  down  the  line,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  guests  successively,  passing  none,  but  stop- 
ping longer  with  some  than  others.  When  the  King  came  to  me,  he  renewed 
his  compliments;  and  then  said  that  my  visit  was  especially  agreeable  to  him, 
for  he  had  a  great  respect  for  the  United  States,  and  desired  always  to  have  a 
very  good  understanding  with  us.  I  told  him  that  the  feeling  was  recipro- 
cated; that  Belgium  is  a  constitutional  kingdom,  a  free  country  —  one  of  the 
very  few  on  the  continent  —  and  that  we  sympathized  with  the  state,  and 
respected  him  for  his  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  free  government. 

He  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  said  that  if,  at  any  time,  I  should  see  or 
know  any  thing,  which  would  serve  to  bring  the  two  peoples  into  a  nearer 
acquaintance,  he  hoped  I  would  suggest  it. 

2d 
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I  replied  tbat  since  lie  had  cmLioldened  me  to  speak,  I  thought  I  could  sug- 
gest to  him  a  waj  ia  wliicii  lie  could  make  a  profounil  and  plciksiQgiiu|iressii>ii 
on  cUs  people  of  the  LToitcd  States;  tliat  Bogluad  uod  the  United  Stattis  had 
dispeosed  with  passports,  courinced  that  tlieir  iDStitutionn  were  safe,  without 
maiotainiasr  a  police  nguinst  strangers.  ThiLt  the  poasport  system  which  we 
encouatcr  everywhere  on  the  cuntinent  ia  aonoy iog  to  as,  aud  vny  offeosive; 
that  I  knew  that  other  contineutid  states  cannot  give  it  up;  nor  need  he  iji  re- 
gard to  tliem.  but  that  by  ti*caly  with  the  United  States,  he  ctin  do  it  in  regard 

He  thanked  uie.  Said  ho  understood  it  perfectly.  There  waa  no  need  of 
pusports  in  England,  and  the  United  States,  and  none  in  Belgium. 

I  said  the  two  branches  of  the  English  race  on  the  oppotite  aides  of  the  At- 
lantic were  chiefly  charged  with  the  peaceful  civilization  of  the  world ;  and 
Belgium  waa  worthy  to  rMilc  with  ua. 

He  said  that  my  suggcstiou  struck  him  favorably;  and  then  inquired  about 
the  progress  of  things  in  America,  saying  that  he  supposed  that  the  people  of 
America  were  devoted  to  their  own  govemment,  and  absorbed  io  the  cares  of 
their  own  position. 

I  replied  thut  we  belong  to  a  sphere  entirely  separate  from  Europe,  and  have 
occupations  enough  in  building  up  our  onn  country,  and  its  influence,  without 
goiog  out  of  aSairs  on  our  own  coutinenC. 

He  was  very  happy  to  know  that  I  was  conservative  ia  my  principles,  and 
said  that  time  and  education  of  the  people  would  do  their  work;  that  the 
great  badge  of  a  strong  government  was,  that  it  could  tolerate  discussion,  free 
discussion  of  what  it  was  doing;  aad  it  ivas  the  misfortune  of  the  French  Im- 
perial system,  thiit  it  could  not  eoduri!  debate ;  aod  so  he  thougiit  France  had 
retrograded,  instead  of  advancing,  within  llie  liL<t  fifty  years. 

I  said;  "Yes!  in  its  system;  but  I  can't  believe  that  it  has, in  the  thou^ta 
and  seutimenta  of  the  people;  but  Louis  Napoleon  tnust  come  to  an  end  aome- 
time,  and  then  France  would  be  restored  from  Iter  dream  of  glory  to  the  train 
of  liberty." 

He  said  I  was  quite  right. 

The  conversation  of  the  King  with  me  waa  so  long  as  to  ezdte  remui,  and 
produce  a  canvass  of  my  character,  position,  aod  priaciplea,  amoog  the  lookers- 
on,  according  to  General  Fair.  Equallj  kind  and  free  was  the  conversation 
of  the  Dukes  and  Count;  and  it  was  marked  by  the  same  spirit.  AH  of  the 
royal  party  gave  me  their  hands  at  parting,  wishing  me  a  safe  voyage,  and 
hoping  that  I  would  remember  their  good  wishes,  iu  my  own  country.  The 
royal  party  having  completed  their  tour  around  the  chamber,  the  ladies  rose, 
and  the  King  and  party  retired.  The  guests  left  as  their  carriages  were  an- 
nounced, and  I  was  at  my  hotel  at  half-past  nine. 

We  hod,  yeaterday,  a  dreary,  r^oy,  sleety  day,  but  I  did  not  suffer  the 
weather  to  prevent  roe  from  seeing  some  of  the  sights  and  society  of  this  in- 
teresting old  capitaL  I  called  on  General  Rogier,  the  Prime  Minister,  and, 
also,  on  the  Minister  for  Foreign  ASairs,  both  of  whom  I  found  polite  and  in- 
teresting men.     I  had  roet  them  on  Sunday  at  the  palace.    *     *    *    In  the 
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afternoon,  Mr.  Rosier  called  on  me.  He  speaks  in  Engiisii.  but  I  mndc  out 
to  converse  with  him  in  Frencii.  He  is  the  Republican  leader,  if  I  may  so 
designate  him,  in  this  country,  and  he  was  infinitely  interested  in  learning  the 
true  condition  of  political  affairs  in  our  country. 


The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  where  I  heard 
A  very  animated  debate  of  a  partisan  character.  The  speakers  spoke  briefly, 
but  very  well.  The  whole  effect  was  like  that  of  a  debate  m  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  New  York.  It  was  very  decorous;  the  question  seemed  an  im- 
portant one. 

When  I  consider  how  strong  party  feeling  is  here,  in  this  little  constitu- 
tional kingdom  of  four  and  a  half  millions,  living  in  the  space  of  one  hundred 
miles  square;  and  contrast  with  the  Belgian  territory  and  system  our  own 
more  extended,  and  vastly  more  democratic  one,  and  consider  the  greatness  of 
the  questions  which  engage  the  American  Government  continually,  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  zeal  and  vehemence  of  parties  in  the  United  States.  I  wonder 
only,  that  we  are  as  moderate  and  tranquil  as  we  are. 


Of  my  day  spent  at  Compiegne,  on  the  Empcror^s  invitation,  of  the  pleas- 
ant greetings  and  kindly  expressions  received  there  from  him,  and  from  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  I  have  already  written  you.  I  learned  then  that  the  chief, 
the  ruling  thought  of  the  present  government  of  France  is,  how  to  frame  a 
policy  which  shall  render  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  iafe^  and  perpetuate  it. 


My  little  work  of  preparation  for  my  voyage  draws  to  an  end,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  experience  how  unsatisfactory  Paris  is,  to  one  who  has  any  earn- 
estness of  character.  Hospitalities,  indeed,  meet  me  on  every  side ;  but  I  find 
that  they  are  the  occupations  of  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

I  have  discovered,  with  great  surprise,  a  large  community  of  Americans  here, 
who  have  virtually  fled  from  the  activity,  the  excitement,  and  the  cares  of 
home ;  to  find  rest  in  idleness,  in  a  foreign  land.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
all  parts  of  France  and  Europe.  Persons,  too  indolent  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  or  political  affairs,  in  aH  countries,  congregate  here,  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  a  vigorous  military  despotism ;  and  amuse  them- 
selves, day  after  day,  with  idle  debate  and  gossip,  about  the  course  of  affairs, 
of  which  they  are  content  to  be  spectators,  instead  of  actors. 


What  I  see  of  American  society  resident  in  Paris  does  not  altogether  please 
me.  There  are  Imndreds  of  our  countrymen  who  arrive  and  stop  here,  on  their 
travels ;  and  they  are  to  be  commended.  But  there  are  otliers  who  are  really 
Emigres  —  who  take  up  their  residence  here,  and  affect  style,  fashion,  and  dis- 
play, becoming  practically  voluntary  subjects  of  a  despotic  system;  while  they 
croak  continually  over  what  they  regard  as  evidences  of  demoralization  of 
public  spirit  and  virtue  at  home.  Everywhere,  I  am  asked  by  Frenchmen  and 
i"  other  Europeans,  if  the  United  States  are  not  about  to  fall  into  dissolution  — 
inquiries  suggested  by  the  croakings  of  Americans,  who  apparently  would  not 
go  home  to  vote  for  the  Union,  to  save  it. 


This  is  my  last  day  in  Paris.     I  shiiU  leave  it  with  content;  and  be  imparicnt 

until  [  am  once  more  at  home,  and  on  duty. 

The  Americiin  Consul  was  at  the  railroad  iitation,  nt  Havre;  and  received 
mo  with  great  kiudnusa,  I  was  ushered  into  apartments  of  grcHt  magnificence 
at  the  hotel;  and  here  I  met  Captain  Lewis  of  the  Aragu.  He  was  mote  of  tlie 
Sully  in  which  I  sailed  from  this  port  on  my  return  to  America  in  1833.  I 
hope  that  I  may  regard  the  coincidence  aa  propitious. 

Land  Ho  1 

We  are  running  down  the  forest-covered  shore  of  Long  laland.  and  already 
leave-takings  have  begun.  For  myself,  I  tremble  between  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing and  the  fear  of  hearing  ill  news  of  those  wlio  have  indulged  me  in  erratic 
travel  ao  long. 

We  found  a  forbidding  coaat,  covered  with  Bnow  at  Cowes;  ran  rapidly 
down  the  shores  of  Scilly  Islands  by  daylight;  and  entered  Che  open  aca  under 
a  mollified  and  balmy  atmosphere.  For  the  Grst  week  we  liad  smooth  seas. 
and  nearly  summer  weather.  Then  came  n  west  and  wild  gale  from  ahead, 
Blackened  speed,  and  sinking  health  and  courage  among  the  passengers.  Wa 
rode  through  this  into  a  soft  and  balmy  clime;  which  lasted  for  a.  day,  and 
then  awakened  to  find  Christmas  morning,  cold,  piercing,  sleety,  with  the 
winds  in  wild  revelry.  Such  a  Christmas  I  We  could  not  keep  ou  our  feel, 
to  sing  and  recite  the  Christmas  service.  No  one  could  keep  foot  on  the 
decks,  covered  with  ice  and  sleet.  The  ship  rocked  and  plunged  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  iee,  on  the  decks,  masts,  spars,  rigging,  pipes,  boats,  every 
thing.  The  waves  mged  in  response  to  the  reckless  shrieks  of  the  wind  All 
gathered  into  the  c.ibins.  and  rtflecleii.  sorrowfully,  that  under  God  our  safety 
depended,  not  on  any  thing  we  could  do.  or  man  could  now  do  for  ua,  but  Ob 
the  soundness  of  the  creaking  ship,  and  the  strength  of  the  heavy  engina. 

That  peril  past,  we  looked  for  genial  skies ;  but  they  came  not.  A  new  gale,, 
more  violent  than  the  last,  met  us  farioualy,  as  if  to  repel  ua  from  our  native 
shore.  For  two  days,  we  braved  that  last  storm;  and  this  moroing,  tb^  Bun 
bos  broken  through  the  gloom,  the  sea  is  calm,  the  land  rises  from  its  boaom 
covered  with  trees,  and  home,  with  its  genial  fires  and  glad  voicea,  seems  to- 
lie  jtut  behind  a  thin  mist  spread  out  before  us. 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 
1860. 

'Welcome  Home.  At  Washiogton  Again.  Meeting  with  Members  at  the  Capitol.  Bro« 
derick'a  Death.  The  John  Brown  Inyeatigation  and  Debate.  Disunion  Talk.  Pen- 
nington Elected  Speaker.  Speech  on  the  Bill  for  Admitting  Kansas.  Southern 
Opinions.    A  Biography.    Spread  of  the  '*  Irrepressible  Conflict." 

It  was  a  bleak,  cold,  wintry  night,  near  the  close  of  December,  when 
the  Arago  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York.  A  snow  storm  had 
rendered  it  impossible  to  see  the  steamer  until  she- was  near  Sandy 
Hook;  so  that  news  of  her  coming  was  not  telegraphed  as  usual.  A 
few  friends  and  relatives,  however,  receivecL  ii;  and  hastily  gatliered 
At  the  Quarantine,  in  the  evening,  to  welcome  him.  The  thermometer 
was  at  zero;  and  when  the  great  black  hull  of  the  steamer  loomed  up, 
her  masts  and  rigging,  sheathed  in  ice,  glistened  in  the  lamp-light. 
As  Seward  descended  the  gangway,  he  was  greeted  by  his  son,  with 
James  Kelly,  and  some  other  friends.  Soon  ashore  and  taking  a  car- 
riage, he  was  driven  to  the  familiar  walls  of  the  Astor  House,  where  a 
bright  fire  and  warm  supper  awaited  him.  Presently  a  salute  of  a 
hundred  guns  was  fired  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  in  honor  of  his  arrival; 
and  its  echoes  brought  into  the  hotel  throngs  of  friends  to  shake  his 
hand  and  welcome  him  home. 

The  next  morning,  a  committee  of  the  Common  Council  waited 
upon  him  to  tender  him  a  public  reception.  Mayor  Tiemann  accom- 
panied him  to  the  City  Hall,  and  there  welcomed  him  in  behalf  of  the 
city.     Seward  in  his  speech  of  acknowledgment  remarked  : 

I  have  been  able  on  many  occasions  to  compare  the  existing  conditions  of 
society  in  Europe  with  what  existed  there  twenty- five  years  ago,  when  I  vis- 
^  ited  the  Eastern  Continent.  I  tliink  that  I  can  safely' say  that  all  the  nations 
on  that  continent  are  more  prosperous  now  than  they  have  ever  been  before, 
and  are  making  decided  progress  in  all  substantial  improvements.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  the  institutions  of  government  existing  there,  are  either  too  an- 
cient, or  were  founded  on  ancient  principles,  and  are  not  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  present  day.  Therefore  it  is,  that  every  country  in  Europe  is 
baliincmg  between  the  desire  for  l3eneficial  changes  and  the  fear  of  innovation. 
It  must  always  be  dilficult  to  determine  how  far  we  can  lend  encouragement 
to  those  who  seek  to  reform  the  institutions  of  their  own  country.  But  this  we 
can  always  do :  we  can  conduct  our  affairs,  and  our  foreign  relations,  with  truth, 
candor,  justice,  and  moderation,  and  thus  commend  our  better  system  to  other 
nations.  This  republic  may  prove  to  them,  that  its  system  of  government  is 
founded  upon  public  virtue;  that  as  a  people  we  are  at  unity  among  ourselves, 
and  that  we  are  seeking,  only  by  lawful  means,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 
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Tlio  ohambfsr  where  the  coremonies  were  held,  wk  crowded,  oa  were 
the  halU  ami  gulleriea,  and  the  street  outside;  ami  lifter  the  formal 
speech-making  was  over,  two  hours  of  hand-shiikiiig  followed,  only 
termiuated  bv  tho  announcement  thiu  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  the 
train  that  wus  to  take  him  to  Albimy. 

There  he  passed  the  night  at  Governor  JIorgan"s,  and  early  tiio  next 
morning  proceeded  by  the  Central  railroad  to  Aubnm.  Bleuk  and 
cheerless  as  was  the  wintiy  limdscnpe,  the  whole  Journey  was  one  of 
warmth  and  enthusiasm.  Salutes  and  welcomes  greeted  him  at  every 
city.  Crowds  awaited  him  at  the  stations.  Old  friends  and  political 
followers  boarded  the  train,  to  grasp  him  by  tho  hand.  Late  in  the 
day,  when  the  train  reached  Auburn,  he  was  met  by  an  outburst  of 
popular  pride  uud  plcasnre.  The  streets  were  decorated,  banners 
waved  "Welcome  Home,"  the  cilinen-soldiors,  the  local  authorities, 
societies,  and  even  the  chihlren  of  the  public  schools  were  waiting  to 
escort  him  in  procession  to  his  liome.  There,  at  the  gJite-way,  he  was 
greeted  by  a  group  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  every  church  in 
town.  No  testimonial  of  regjird  could  be  more  fitting,  or  more  touch- 
ing, bearing  evidence,  as  it  did,  to  th.tt  "good-will  among  men"  he 
had  striven  to  practice,  and  to  inculcate,  among  his  townsmen. 

Keplying  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  his  old  personal  friend  and 
political  opponent,  Michael  S.  Myers,  he  said: 

Altkougli  in  this  juurncj  I  liave  traversed  do  anioll  portions  of  four  conti- 
nents—  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  auil  Amt-ncn — it  is  not  until  now  that  I  hdvo 
found  tliB  place  whicli,  above  all  others,  1  admire  tlie  most  and  )ove  the  best. 
'  I  should  not  despair  of  vindicating  this  preference  bj  comparison  i>f  natural 
advantsges  aad  social  developments.  But  I  will  be  candid,  nad  confess  that 
my  partiality  stands  upon  a  simpler,  and  more  natural  logic.  I  prefer  tiiis 
place,  because  it  is  my  place.  Tou  may  as  well  be  candid,  also,  and  confess 
that  you  like  it  best,  because  it  is  j/our  place.  I  prefer  this  place,  because  it 
is  the  only  one  where  I  am  left  fre«  to  net  io  an  individual,  and  not  in  a 
representative  and  public  character.  Whatever  I  may  be  elsewhere,  hert  I 
am  never  either  a  magistrate,  or  a  legislator,  but  simply  a  citizen  —  a  man  — 
your  equal,  and  your  like  —  notliing  more,  nor  less,  nor  different.    , 

The  year  had  been  un  eventful  one  in  Europe,  and  Italy  bad  been 
the  theater  of  a  great  war.  Seward  had  foand  ample  themes  for 
meditation  at  Magenta,  and  Solferino,  Elorence,  Milan,  and  Rome. 
But  on  arriving  in  his  own  country,  he  found  a  political  turmoil,  not 
subsiding  like  that  one,  but  apparently  rising,  day  by  day,  in  angry 
intensity.  The  Kepnblican  party  now  fttll  grown,  vigorous,  and  uni- 
ted, was  contesting  with  the  Democratic,  tho  possession  of  its  ancient 
strongholds  in  the  North.     The  slave-holding  States  were  sulleQly  and 
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sternly  linking  themselves  together  for  that  conflict  whicli  they  iuicl 
denied  to  be  *Mn-epressible."  All  the  free  States  but  California  had 
given  majorities  adverse  to  the  Administration  in  the  fall  elections. 
New  England  and  the  North-west  were  unitedly  Republican.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  had  reversed  their  former  political  majorities.  New 
York  had  chosen  State  oflScers  and  a  Legislature  overwhelmingly 
Republican.  Kansas  was  struggling,  no  longer  in  despair^  but  effect- 
ively to  break  her  bonds.  Her  people  had  rejected  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  called  a  Convention  which  met  at  Wyandotte  in  July, 
and  formed  a  new  one  prohibiting  slavery,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
popular  vote  in  October.  They  had  chosen  a  Republican  Governor 
and  Representative  in  Congi*ess,  and  a  Legislature,  which  repealed  the 
odious  slavery  laws,  passed  an  amnesty  for  political  offenses;  and  on 
the  night  of  its  adjournment,  a  public  bonfire  was  made  of  the  obnox- 
ious '*  Border  Ruffian  "  enactments.  Nebraska,  following  the  lead 
of  Kansas,  and  happily  free  from  outside  interference,  had  passed  a 
law  forever  forbidding  ''involuntary  servitude,"  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

At  the  close  of  a  heated  canvass  in  California,  Senator  Broderick, 
an  "  Anti-Lecompton  Democrat, '*  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  popular  belief  in  his  dying  declaration,  **They 
have  killed  me,  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
a  corrupt  Administration." 

But  the  absorbing  and  engrossing  public  theme  that  confronted 
Seward  on  his  arrival  was  the  wild  and  daring  enterprise  of**  Old  John 
Brown,"  who  had  sought  to  head  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  Virginia, 
had,  with  his  handful  of  men,  captured  Harper's  Ferry,  had  been  sur- 
rounded, overpowered,  seized,  tried,  and  hung.  The  bloody  incidents, 
the  tragic  scenes  of  that  brief  struggle,  and  the  ensuing  trials,  the 
martyr-like  firmness  with  which  the  old  mian,  Bible  in  hand,  had  as- 
cended the  scaffold  and  laid  down  his  life  for  his  cause,  were  still 
fresh  in  the  public  prints,  and  on  everybody's  lips.  Hot-headed  men 
on  the  pro -slavery  side,  were  pouring  out  wTath  and  vituperation 
against  every  thing  and  everybody  of  anti-slavery  opinions,  accusing 
all  Republicans,  collectively  and  individually,  with  having,' either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  aided  and  abetted  John  Brown.  One  specimen 
will  suffice  as  an  illustration.  The  following  advertisement  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Richmond,  Virginia,  paper,  and  widely  copied  North  and 
South: 


i  *'ory  WITH  bis  head!"  ps«. 

«00.000  REWARD, 
ireura.  EorroRH: 

I  will  be  one  of  ooe  hundred  <rcntleiiieii  ^ho  will  give  tneDtj-Iive  dollara 
eact),  /or  the  lieadt  of  tAt /otloieinii  Traitort  : 

Henry  Wilson,  MassudiusetM;  Cliarles  Sumner,  Jlnasnchusctts;  Horace 
Greeler,  New  York;  JoIiq  P.  Uftle,  New  Hompsliire;  Wendell  Philips,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Brookljn;  Rev.  Dr.  Cheercr,  New  York;  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler, 
New  Hnmpghirc;  Schiijler  Colfiii,  Anson  Buriiagnmc,  On-eii  Lotejoj,  Amos 
P.  Granger,  Edwin  B,  Morgan.  Galuslia  A.  Grow,  Joshua  E.  GldrJings,  Edward 
Wude,  CaWin  C.  Chaffee.  William  H.  Kelscv,  Willium  A.  Howard.  Henry 
Waldron.  John  Sherman,  George  W.  Palmer,  Daniel  W.  Gooch,  Henry  L. 
Dawes,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  I.  Washburn,  jr.,  J.  A.  Binglmm,  Willinm  Kellngg. 
E.  B.  Washhurue,  Benjamin  St«nton.  Edward  Dodd,  C.  B.  Tompkins,  John 
Covode,  Cad.  C.  Washburne,  Samuel  G.  Andrews.  A.  E.  Olin,  Sidney  Dean, 
Nathaniel  B.  Durfec,  Emory  B.  Pottle,  DeWitl  C.  Leaeli,  J.  F.  Potter,  T.  Davis, 
Mnssacliuselts;  T.  Davis,  Iowa;  J.  F.  Famswortli,  C.  L.  Knapp.  R.E.  Fenlon, 
Philemon  Bliss,  Mason  W.  Tnppen,  Charles  Case.  James  Pike,  Homer  E.  Boyce. 
Isaac  D.  Clawson,  A.  S.  Murray,  Rolierl  B.  Hall.  Valentine  B.  HoHon.  Free- 
man H.  Morse,  Durid  Kilgore,  Willinoi  Stewart,  .Samuel  B.  Curlis,  John  M. 
Wood,  John  M.  Parker,  Stephen  C.  Foster,  Charles  G.  Oilman,  Charles  B. 
Hoard,  John  Thompson.  .T.  W.  Sherman,  William  D.  Braxton,  Jamea  Buffing- 
ton,  O.  B.  Mattcson.  Richard  Stott,  George  K.  Bobbins.  Ezekiel  P.  Walton, 
Jamea  Wilson,  S.  A.  Purvlance,  Francis  E.  Spinner,  Silos  M.  Burroughs. 

And  I  will  also  lie  one  of  one  hundred  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  each 
(^50,000)  /or  t/ie  haid  of  Willinm  U.  StuvirJ,  and  would  add  a  similar  reward 
for  Fred  Dougla.'ia.  but  regarding  him  lioad  and  shoulders  above  these  Traitors, 
will  permit  him  to  remain  where  he  now  is. 

RICHMom). 

When  Congretw  met,  the  first  step  taken  in  the  Senate  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  A  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  Harper's 
Ferry  matter.  This  committee  was  now  in  daily  seasion,  examining 
witnesses. 

In  the  House  of  Bepresentatires  there  was  a  sharp  contest  for  the 
Speakership,  parties  being  almost  evenly  balanced;  the  Repablicans 
mustering  112,  the  Democrats  91,  and  all  others  30.  Changes  were  made 
in  candidates,  bnt  the  dead-lock  still  contiitned.  Renewed  bitterness 
was  added  to  the  strife  by  debate  overaresolution,  introduced  from  the 
Democnitic  side,  which  declared  any  member  "  unfit  to  be  Speaker" 
who  had  "  signed  a  recommendation  of  Helper's  Gompendinm  of  the 
Impending  Crisis,"  a  statistical  volume  showing,  by  fignres  from  the 
censns,  the  relative  eSoct  of  slavery  and  freedom  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  Union. 

Arrived  at  Washington  early  in  January,  Seward  was  met  by  his 
colleague,  Preston  King,  and  the  Republican  members  of  the  New 
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Stale.  If  Florida  witiidniws,  the  Federal  Qovernineiit  would  not  dare 
attack  Iier.  If  k  did.  its  bands  would  dissolve,  us  if  melted  by  liglit- 
ning." 

The  possibility  tluit  tiio  Republicans  miglit  curry  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election  w:is  tbc  b:isis  of  oiitspokcu  declurutions. 

r" Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,"  said  one,  "I  irarn  you. 
Present  your  sectional  candidate  in  18G0;  elect  him  as  the  representa- 
tive  of  your  sysicui  uf  lu5^;  take  possession  of  iho  Government  as 
your  inatruditilU  in  ilm  Irrepressible  conflict,'  and  we  of  the  South 
will  tear  the  Constitution  to  pieces,  and  look  to  our  guns  for  justice." 

"  We  will  never  submit,"  said  another,  "  to  the  inauguration  of  a 
Black  Republican  President." 

"  You  may  elect  Seward,"  said  another,  "  to  bo  President  of  the 
North;  but  of  the  South,  never  !" 

"Whenever,"'  said  another,  "a  President  is  elected  by  a  fanatical 
majority  of  the  Xorth,  those  wliom  I  represent  are  ready,  let  the  eon- 
sequences  bo  what  they  may,  to  fall  back  on  their  reserved  rights,  and 
say:  'As  to  this  Union,  we  have  no  longer  any  lot  or  part  in  it.' " 
~~The  death  of  Broderick  was  formally  announced  in  the  Senate  by 
Ilia  successor,  Mr,  Haun.  Senators  Crittenden,  Seward,  Foster,  Foote, 
and  Toombs  paid  tributes  to  his  memory. 

At  last,  the  long  contest  in  the  House  of  Represent.itivos  came  to 
an  end,  by  the  election,  on  the  forty- fourth  ballot,  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  Governor  William  Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote.  This  decided  the  organization  of  the  House.  The 
ofllces  of  clerk  and  door-keeper,  etc.,  were  speedily  filled  by  Repub- 
licans, and  the  control  of  the  committees  was,  in  accordance  with  es- 
tablished usage,  conceded  to  the  successfal  party. 

But  while  "  agitation  "  came  to  an  endon  thisqnestion,  itcontinned 
to  rage  in  other  forms.  On  the  following  day,  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  declaring  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  'i  erri- 
torial  Legislature  "  possesses  power  to  annul  or  impair  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  any  citizen  to  take  and  hold  his  slaves  in  a 
Territory,"  and  enunciating  the  theory  that  the  Coostitntion  carried 
and  protected  slavery,  wherever  its  authority  extended.  The  "John 
Brown  Investigation  "  was  vigorously  pushed.  The  Senate  committee 
asked  and  received  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  found 
unwilling  to  testify.  One  was  arrested  at  night,  and  ironed,  but  re- 
leased  on  habeas  corpus.  Another  was  imprisoned,  and  remained  some 
months  in  jail.     Others  escaped  arrest  by  concealment. 

On  the  14th,  the  Free  Constitution  of  Kansas,  -  which  had  been 
framed  by  the  Convention  at  Wyandotte,  was  laid  before  the  Senate. 
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Seward  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Ooinmittee  on  Territories, 
and  be  printed.  But  even  this  customary  action  was  opposed  by  thoae 
who  desired  to  thwart  every  step  in  the  direction  of  niakins^  a  free 
State.  On  the  21st,  he  introduced  a  bill  *^  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.''  The  20th  was  set  down  for  its 
consideration.  Among  the  throng  who  gathered  on  that  day,  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  to  hear  him,  was  Henry  B.  Stanton,  whose  de- . 
scription  of  the  scene,  in  the  Tribune,  was  so  graphic,  that  it  may  well 
be  reproduced  here: 

The  audience  assembled  to  hear  Governor  Seward^s  speech  filled  every  avail- 
able spot  in  the  Senate  galleries,  and  overflowed  into  ull  the  adjacent  lobbies 
and  passages,  crowding  them  with  throngs  eager  to  follow  the  argument  of 
the  Senator,  or  even  to  catch  an  occasional  sentence  or  word.  It  was  on  tiie 
floor  itself  that  the  most  interesting  spectacle  was  presented.  Every  Senator 
seemed  to  be  in  his  seat.  Hunter,  Davis,  Toouibs,  Mason,  Hammond,  Slidell, 
Cliugmau,  Beujamin,  and  Brown  paid  closest  attention  to  the  speaker.  Crit- 
tenden listened  to  every  word.  Douglas  affected  to  be  self-possessed ;  but  his 
nervousness  of  mien  gave  token  that  the  truths  now  uttered,  awakened  memo- 
ries of  the  Lccompton  contest,  when  he,  Seward,  and  Crittenden,  the  famous 
triumvirate,  led  the  allies  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Administration.  The 
members  of  the  House  streamed  over  to  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol,  almost 
in  a  body,  leaving  Mr.  Reagan  of  Texas  to  discourse  to  empty  benches,  while 
Seward  held  his  levee  in  the  Senate. 

His  speech  was*  upon  the  problem  awaiting  solution  by  the  whole  body  of 
our  people.  It  was  the  utterance  of  a  man  whose  sharply-defined  opinions, 
pronounced  twenty  years  ago,  then  found  feeble  echoes,  but  which  have  been 
•reiterated,  until  they  have  become  the  creed  and  rallying  cry  of  a  party,  on 
the  eve  of  assuming  the  control  of  the  National  Government.  His  exposition 
of  the  relation  of  the  Constitution  to  slavery  contained,  in  a  few  lucid  sen- 
tences, all  tliat  is  valuable  upon  that  subject  in  Marshall,  Story,  and  Kent. 
The  historic  sketch  of  parties  and  politics,  and  the  influence  of  slavery  upon 
both  from  the  rise  of  Missouri  Compromise,  onward  to  its  fall,  exhibiting  all  of 
Hallam's  fidelity  to  fact,  lighted  up  with  the  warm  coloring  of  Bancroft. 
The  episodical  outline  of  the  Kansas  controversy,  and  of  the  Dred  Scott  pro- 
nunciamento,  have  never  been  compressed  into  words  so  few  and  weighty. 
Nothing  could  be  more  felicitous  than  his  invitation  to  the  South  to  come  to 
New  York,  and  proclaim  its  doctrines  from  Lake  Erie  to  Sag  Harbor,  assuring 
its  cliampions  of  safe  conduct  in  their  raid  upon  his  constituents;  while  the 
suggestion,  that  if  the  South  would  allow  Republicans  the  like  access  to  its 
people,  the  party  would  soon  cast  as  many  votes  below  the  Potomac  as  it  now 
does  north  of  that  river,  was  one  of  those  happy  retorts,  whose  visible  effect 
upon  {Senators  must  have  been  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Finally  this  speech 
was  closed  by  an  exposition  alike  original,  sincere,  and  hearty,  of  the  mauifold 
advantages  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  firm  hold  it  has  upon  the  people,  and 
the  certainty  that  it  will  survive  the  rudest  shocks  of  faction. 
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the  opposing'  side  of  the  Chamber  nnintentioDiilly  bore 
tbe  edcctireaess  o(  the  spencli.  b;  iheir  iiusu  to  ulitaiD  tb« 
its  conclusions.      One  i>i   the:  ablc:>t   ujid   must  caiineuus  iif 
irg^umcQt: 

Suppose  chnt  tile  ukgois  oI  the  "  undcrif round  ruilrond  "  were  to  boiut  ererjr 
mornmg,  that  lust  night  tliey  hud  turned  awny  Kcventecn  head  of  horses  from 
New  York.  t>riu  hundred  head  of  linmiid  uattli.-  from  Illinois,  and  tive  hundred 
sheep  from  Michigan.  Suppose  Che  "  undorgruuud  mllroad  "  mnnngera  wen 
COnAtantl;  biiustiag  that  Cunada  was  coustantl;  being  made  a  receptacle  for 
your  stolen  ({"""^si  what  would  the  Senator  from  Sew  Yorksnyf  What 
would  Now  York  herself  aayf  Wbtit  would  nil  the  non-slaveliolding  States 
Ea;  ?  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sewurd;  wlietlier  he  does 
not  know  what  would  be  tho  conr»e  of  his  section,  if  Northern  property  whs 
taken  instead  of  ours  f  Are  we  not  your  equals  in  the  confederation  f  Have 
wo  not  the  same  right  to  cluim  tho  protection  of  the  Go»eroment  for  our  prop- 
erty, that  you  have  for  yours  t 

This  iirgnmciit,  eutircly  logical  in  its  dednctiaiis,  ilhtstnites  upon 
what  different  premises  the  North  aud  South  were  staiidiiig  —  the 
one  insistiug  tbut  slaves  were  property,  tbe  other  that  they  were  men. 

Throughout  the  country  the  speech  was  read,  reprinted,  and  com- 
meuted  upon.  Letters  poured  in  by  every  mail,  asking  for  copies,  or 
expressing  gratification.  A  leading  Southern  j'ournui  gave  expression 
to  opinions  prevalent  in  that  section: 

The  great  arch  agitator,  Wni.  H,  Seward,  has  just  retumeil  lo  this  country, 
from  nn  eight  months'  tour  tn  Stiropc  and  A.sia.  From  the  time  lie  landed  in 
New  York  until  he  reached  his  home  in  Auburn,  he  was  feasted,  toasted,  and 
caressed  with  an  ndulatioo  surpassing  any  thing  which  has  occurred  for  years. 
Hifl  humeward  course  was  the  triumph!!!  mnich  of  a  victorious  general.  At 
New  York.  Albnnv.  Vtica,  Romt,  Syracuse,  and  Auburn,  he  waa  met  l.y  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousaods.  Bells  were  rung,  buildings  were  decorated,  salutes 
were  fired,  speeches  were  made,  and  an  ovatiim  of  which  a  monarch  would 
have  felt  proud,  was  given  to-  the  distinguished  Black  Bepubltcan  Senator. 
Why  all  this  enthusiasm  ?    Why  all  this  immense  oiit-pouring  of  the  North  to 

-do  honor  to  a  great  Abolition  agitator  ?  We  answer  because  the  political  sen- 
timents of  Hr.  Seward  harmuniie  with  that  of  the  great  mass  of  Northern 
sentiment.  Mr.  Seward  is  a  great  political  leader.  Unlike  others,  who  are 
willing  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  popular  sentiment,  Seward  leads.  He  stands 
a  bead  and  shoulders  above  tlium  all.  He  marshals  his  forces,  and  directs  the 
way.  The  Abolition  host  follow.  Hiiwever  we  may  differ  from  William  U. 
Seward,  we  concede  to  him  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  highest  order  of 
talent.  He  takes  no  half-way  grounds.  He  does  nothing  by  halves.  Bold, 
fearless,  talented,  and  possessed  of  all  the  requirements  of  a  great  political 
leader,  turning  neither  to  the  ripht  nor  lo  the  left ;  gifted  with  a  self-posses- 
sion possessed  by  few  men,  he  listens  to  the  assaults  of  his  enemies,  with  the 
most  perfect  nonehalanix,  and  receives  tbe  warm  greetings  of  his  friends  with 

12  wonderful  composure.  He  is  at  once  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
man  in  the  Government.  Tbe  biographer  of  John  Quiiicy  Adams,  and  the  fol- 
loner  in  his  footsteps,  he  caught  the  falling  mantle  of  the  great  defeuder  of 
Abolition  petitions,  none  other  being  more  worthy.  For  eighteen  years  he  has 
stood  forth  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  great  champion  of  free- 
dom, and  tbe  stern  opposer  of  slavery.  He  has  fought  us  at  every  step,  dis* 
puted  every  inch  of  ground. 
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Other  political  presses,  less  frank,  or  less  well-informed,  published 

every  conceivable  form  of  attack  upon  him,  and  imputed  to  him  a 

variety  of  divei'se   and   impossible  crimes.     A   humorous   writer  in 

Vanity  Fair,  combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  formulated 

the  following  biography: 


THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
«  ; 

BT  A  SOUTHERN  FIRE-BATER. 

4004  B.  C.  Is  born  in  Florida,  New  York. 

4002  *'    *'  Is  expelled  from  Eden. 

4001  **   **  Kills  his  brother  Abel. 

8874  *'   *'  Burns  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  pockets  the  Fire  Insurance. 

2107  **   **  Orders  Daniel  to  be  devoured  by  Lions. 

67  A.  D.  Persecutes  the  Christians. 

04  '*   '*  Murders  his  Mother,  Agrippina. 

75  *^    '*  Plays  the  fiddle  while  Brooklyn  is  burning. 

80  **    **  Puts  all  the  children  of  Judea  to  death. 

1409  **   **  Bums  the  Bastile. 

1458  **    **  Murders  the  two  Young  Princes  in  the  Tower. 

1778  **    **  Plots  with  Andre  to  betray  the  American  cause. 

1851  *•    **  Bribes  the  London  Time$, 

1852  **    **  Invents  the  Russ  Pavement. 

1853  ^'    '*  Is  inaugurated  ns  Senator. 

1854  **    **  Swears  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria  and  Louis  Napoleon. 
1880  **    **  Makes  himself  Perpetual  Dictator. 
1866  ''    *'  Puts  all  the  slave-holders  to  a  horrible  death. 

>     1871    *'    *'   Orders  all  the  whites  to  be  burnt-corked,  and  learns  the  banjo, 
1872    **    *'   Governs  the  United  States  as  a  province  of  Liberia. 

The  opinion  was  widely  prevalent  at  the  South;  that  the  Republi- 
cans would  nominate  him  for  their  President,  j>t  the  coming  election, 
and  menaces  were  based  upon  it.  #  .  *^^ 

"Seward,"  said  one  Southern  Representative  in  Congress,  "is  a^ 
perjured  traitor,  whom  the  Southerners  could  neither  consistently 
support,  or  even  obey,  should  the  nation  elect  him  President.*'  "  Should 
the  Republican  party  succeed  in  the  next  Presidential  election,  my 
advice  to  the  South  is  to  snap  the  cords  of  the  Union  at  once,  and 
forever."  ''  Should  William  H.  Seward  be  elected  in  18G0/'  exclaim6<jj 
a  Virginia  orator,  **  where  vj  tho  man  now  in  our  midst,  who  would 
not  call  for  tho  impeachment  of  a  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  would 
silently  suffer  the  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  to  pass  under  the  control 
of  such  an  executive  head  ?"  And  even  the  Governor  of  the  **  Old 
Dominion,'*  in  his  message,  referring  to  the  possible  election  of  Mr. 
Seward,  said,  *'theideaof  permitting  such  a  man  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  tlie  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  appointment  of  high  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  postmasters  included,  cannot  be  entertained  for 
a  moment." 
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His  house  in  Washington,  at  this  period,  was  thronged  with  visitors, 
siugiy,  and  in  committees  or  delegations.  It  had  become  a  sort  of 
Republican  head-quarters,  for  advice  and  conference. 

North  and  South,,  the  **  iiTcpresgible  conflict"  was  spreading  and  in- 
creasing. In  the  State  capitals,  debates  were  going  on,  with  almost  as 
much  fervor  as  in  Congress.  In  remote  country  villages,  as  well  as  in 
commercial  centers^  the  engrossing  topic  was  the  struggle  over  slavery. 
Northern  Legislatures  passed  ''Personal  Liberty  Bills,"  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  citizens  who  anight  be  arrested  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Southern  statesmen  canvassed  plans  for  dividing  Texas 
into  five  slave  States,  with  ten  Senators,  for  carrying  slavery  into 
Southern  California,  or  establishing  it  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  New 
J^lexico.  Laws  were  proposed,  and  in  some  States  passed,  forbidding 
emancipation  of  slaves,  and  looking  to  the  enslavement  of  free  ne- 
groes. Anti-slavery  journals  were  summarily  suppressed,  preachers 
silenced,  and  "Abolitionists**  who  ventured  to  inculcate  their  doc- 
trines in  the  South  were  assailed  with  indignities  and  driven  from  the 
State.  Intolerance  on  that  subject  was  claimed  to  be  a  public  duty, 
essential  to  self-preservation. 
.  While  the  Senate  remained  firm  in  defense  of  the  pro-slavery  policy, 
there  were  signs  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling 
throughout  the  North.  It  was  estimated  that  a  million  copies  of 
Seward's  February  speech  had  been  printed  and  distributed.  The 
local  elections  in  Northern  States  showed  Republican  gains.  In  a 
law-abiding  community,  the  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal  has  great 
weight;  and  now  came  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  at  Albany, 
in  the  Lemmon  Slave  Case.  In  that  court  of  last  resort.  Mr.  Evarts 
had  argued  on  behalf  of  the  slaves,  and  Mr.  O'Conor  on  behalf  of  the 

* 

owner,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  setting  the  "chattels^  at 
liberty,  was  affirmed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Grow  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Kansas,  similar  to  that  presented  in  the  Senate  by 
Seward.  After  a  long  debate,  it  had  received  134  votes,  while  only 
73  were  cast  against  it.  It  then  returned  to  the  Senate  to  encounter 
renewed  hostility  and  delay. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
1860. 

The  Presidential  Canvass.  The  Charleston  Convention.  The  Platform.  Douglas  and 
Davis.  A  Divided  Party.  Chase,  Dennison,  Wade,  and  Corwin.  Republican  Dele- 
gates. The  Chicago  Convention.  Receiving  the  News  at  Auburn.  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  Nominated.  Evarts,  Andrew,  and  Blair.  Public  Feeling.  Newspaper  Com- 
ments.    Letter  to  the  New  York  Committee.     Return  to  Washington. 

Toward  the  close  of  April,  Washington  was  overflowing  with  politi- 
cal excitement  and  gossip.  The  Presidential  canvass  was  at  hand. 
The  National  Conventions  were  aboat  assembling  to  nominate  candi- 
dates. Many  delegates  to  each  were  visiting  the  capital.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  was  the  first,  having  been  called  to  meet  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  on  the  2ddof  April.     Seward  wrote  home: 

Washington,  April  25,  1860. 

Our  telegraphic  advices  from  Charleston  favor  Douglas  to-day.  One  can 
hardly  realize  that  the  once  great  Democratic  party  could  be  so  alarmed  as  it 
is  now. 

April  27. 

I  had  an  impromptu  dinner  yesterday.  Baron  Brannekcr,  a  Hungarian, — 
au  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentleman;  Governor  Chase,  sound,  band- 
some,  and  complacent;  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  reserved,  but  emphatic; 
Judge  Merrick  of  Boston,  modest  and  sensible,  and  Arthur  Fletcher.  The 
party  remained  from  six  until  past  nine. 

Julia  and  I  went  to  a  party  given  by  Baroness  Gerolt.  It  was  mixed,  and 
seemed  to  show  how  much  mischief  bad-tempered  people  can  make.  A  Sena- 
tor or  two  of  the  South  could  not  remember  that  they  had  ever  seen  me  — 
but  the  party  was  largely  foreign,  and  this  portion  did  not  remember  having 
seen  any  one  else.  Besides,,  the  officials  of  the  Administration  came  around 
me  for  sympathy  and  cheer,  in  their  alarm  at  Douglas*  prospects,  and  I  was 
rather  more  conspicuous  than  I  desired. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  at  Baltimore,  Montgomery  Blair  presid- 
ing, was  mobbed  yesterday.  Evei-y  advance  in  this  great  revolution  toward 
freedom  brings  us  into  encounter  with  violence.  But  what  better  assurance 
of  success  could  we  have? 

April  28. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  Mr.  Gurley's  with  a  party  called  to  honor  Governor 
Chase,  and  Governor  Dcnnison  of  Ohio.  It  was  largely  Ohiqan.  Corwin  and 
Wade  were  there.  When  I  have  observed  how  cold  some  of  my  associates  in 
the  Senate  arc  toward  me,  it  has  caused  me  to  inquire  whether  I  am  not,  in 
some  way,  unworthy.  But  I  found  much  comfort  yesterday,  when  I  found 
three  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  all  from  Ohio,  and  all  eminent  and  excel- 
lent men,  but  each  preferring  anybody  out  of  Ohio,  to  his  two  rivals  within. 
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We  supiHtse  thnt  tlic  Cliarioscou  Coaventioa  comes  Co  a  coDciusion,  and  re- 
lievpB  tlic  piiblic  suspensB  to-day. 

I  am  going  out  to  Silver  Spring  to  dine,  to-daf,  nitb  a  parly,  also  in  honor 
of  the  OhiuaDS. 

April  20. 

I  met  at  Silver  Spring,  yesterday,  GoTcraor  Cliase,  and  hia  daughter,  uuw 
grown  to  bo  a  young  lad;,  pleasiint  and  well -cultivated.  Governor  Deunison 
and  his  wife,  sha  a  sister  of  my  fellow  trBTeler  Mrs.  Neal,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Winter 
Davis,  Montgomery  Bloir,  Frank  and  his  wife,  and  Betty  Blair,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams,  and  wo  had  a  pleasant  season. 

A  huge  mail  kept  me  up  until  past  midnight.  Sinca  early  in  the  day,  no 
one  has  been  in  to  tell  mo  an;  news  from  Charleston.  An  Interrnption  of  the 
telegraph  loaves  us  in  blank  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  the  Convention,  at 
what  wo  suppose  to  be  a  crisis  in  its  deliberations. 

April  30. 

The  Senate  does  nothing.  I  spent  the  evening,  yesterday,  with  the  WoEh- 
bums.  Tu^ay  I  am  nt  home,  and  quiet,  sinca  I  do  not  care  to  discusa  with 
quidniinca  either  of  the  two  prominent  topics  of  the  hour — tlie  Charlestim 
doings,  or  the  prize  light. 

The  Northern  Democracy  liave  carried  the  platform,  and  Douglas'  friends 
are  esulting  in  the  prospect  of  his  nomination,  over  a  reluctant  and  distracted 
South. 

Mag  Day. 

The  Charleston  Convention  in  a  crisis,  indicative  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Everybody  wise  about  what  is  actually  being  done  at  the 
moment  at  Charleston,  while  the  telegraph  reports  only  too  slowly  confirm 
their  conjectures. 

Jfay  2. 

Tour  Sunday  letter  dnly  came,  and  it  was  welcome  M  the  annahine  and  the 
songs  of  birds,  which  it  describes.  Whatever  is  done,  or  not  done,  I  hope  to- 
be  at  home  on  Saturday  night  of  next  week.  But  it  will  be  aa  well  not  to 
mention  it. 

The  Charleston  struggle  will  probably  close  to-day,  and  then  the  Chicago 
troubles  will  revive  more  earnestly  than  ever.  I  see  true  friends,  and  bear  of 
BO  many  fickle  and  timid  ones  as  almost  to  make  me  sorry  that  I  have  ever 
attempted  to  organize  a  party  to  save  the  country. 

May  4. 

We  breathe  more  freely  here,  since  the  suspense  that  baa  been  crested  nt 
Charleston  is  broken,  although  only  temporarily.  How  strange,  yet  how 
logical,  the  course  of  events!  Just  at  the  moment  when  one  party,  pressed  by 
the  other,  is  seeking  to  disavow  the  cardinal  article  of  uncompromising  an- 
tagonism between  freedom  and  slavery  in  the  country,  the  party  that-denies  it 
is  riven  asunder  by  the  very  antagonism  which  it  had  disputed,  I  am  on  th© 
lookout  now  for  the  next  pretext  of  demoralieation  among  Republicans. 

As  these  letters  indicate,  the  Democratic  N'ational  Conyention  was 
still  in  session,  nod  its  protracted  sittings  were  marked  bv  stormy  de- 
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bates.  The  delegates  were  foand  to  be  divided  into  two  irreconcilable 
factions  —  those  who  npheid  the  Douglas  doctrines  of  "Popular 
Sovereignty^'  in  the  Territories,  and  those  who  insisted  that  the  Con- 
stitution protected  the  slave-holder's  right  to  take  his  "  property  "  to 
the  Territories,  and  hold  it  there.  There  was  a  middle  faction,  which 
sought  to  evoke  harmony  ont  of  discord,  by  judicious  phrasing  in  the 
"platform.**  Unless  some  platform  could  be  mnde  on  which  all 
could  stand,  nnited  support  of  any  candidate  was  impossible.  After 
■a  week's  struggle,  resolutions  were  adopted,  reafiSrming  the  platform 
put  forward  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1856,  with  the 
■addition  of  one  referring  the  question  of  slave  property,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  was  regarded  as  a  '*  Douglas  victory,'*  and  the  delegates  from 
seven  Southern  States  formally  seceded  and  organized  a  separate  Con- 
vention. After  passing  resolutions,  enunciating  their  views,  they  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Richmond  on  the  11th  of  June. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  balloted  four  days 
unsuccessfully,  for  a  candidate,  and  then  they  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Baltimore  on  June  18th.  When  the  news  reached  Washington,  Sena- 
tor Jefferson  Davis  introduced  resolutions  in  the  Senate  affirming  the 
doctrines  of  the  seceders.  They  were  understood  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  Administration.  The  bulk  of  the  party  at  the  North,  however, 
seemed  inclined  to  favor  the  Douglas  side.  The  places  of  the  seceders 
were  filled  by  new  delegates,  and  during  the  six  weeks  interval,  the 
contest  between  the  warring  factious  went  on  in  their  public  gather- 
ings and  in  the  press. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  the  Eepublicans.     Already  delegates  to  the 

Ohicago  Convention  were   visiting  Washington  for  conference  with 

each  other  and  with  their  representatives  and  advisers  in  Congress. 

Seward  wrote: 

Washington,  May  5. 

Washington  begins  to  be  uncomfortable.     Next  week  this  time  I  trust  I  shall 

be  with  you,  mayhap  to  remain. 

Jeff  Davis  opens  battle  against  Northern  Douglas  Democracy  in  the  Senate 

next  Monday. 

May  9. 

To-day  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has  made  a  solemn  defense  of  the  South  against 
'*  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  and  the  Republicans,  warning  (not  *^  menacing  "  he 
says),  that  a  Republican  Administration  could  not  be  inaugurated. 

Tlie  Democrats  are  returning  from  Charleston,  implacable,  beyond  any 
former  enmity  toward  us,  but  more  implacable  toward  each  other. 

It  had  been  Seward's  habit  during  life  to  abstain  from  participating 
in  any  contest  respecting  his  own  candidacy.      *'  That  work,"  he  used 
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I  to  siiT,  he  preferred  to  leiiva  "'  to  those  to  wliom  it  belon^d."     He  de- 

tcided,  therefore,  to-speud  tUecomiugfortiiight^it  Auburn.     There  was- 

auother  reason  for  the  visii,  iu  tho  fiict  tliiit  a  tire  had  recently  sivepc- 

away  the  banis  in  the  reuruf  hia  house,  and  his  dircctious  ivere  needed 

in  regurd  to  rebuilding. 

During  his  visit  Id  the  preceding  year  to  Palestine,  Ayoub  Bey  had 
intimated  hia  intention  to  send  him  some  Arabian  horses.  Early  in 
the  spring,  the  horses  reached  JCew  York.  Tiirye  had  been  shipped 
—  a  mare,  and  two  stallions.  The  mare  had  died  on  the  voyage,  bat 
the  survivors  were  forwarded  to  Auburn,  where  they  and  their  long 
and  carefully  recorded  Arab  pedigree,  were  the  objects  of  much  cnri- 
oeity  and  attention.  Subsequently,  Seward  sent  them  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  remained  there  during  the_period  of  the  Chicago 
Convention,  which  met  on  the  ICtii  of  May.  his  fifty-ninth  bij-tbday. 

His  fellow-townsmen  and  political  followers  gathered  at  the  tele- 
graph office  in  the  morning,  eager  for  the  news,  and  entertaining  little 
doubt  that  the  result  would  be  in  accordance  with  their  hopes.  First 
came  the  announcement  of  the  ossembUng  of  the  delegates  and  spec- 
tators and  the  enthnsiasm  and  harmony  in  the  "Wigwam." 

Then  came  rumors  that  "the  doubtful  States"  wanted  some  one"  to 
conciliate  the  Conservatives."  Then,  an  anuonncement  "the  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  delegates  are  unanimous  for  Seward." 
Then  a  etory  that  there  was  a  "strong  pressure  against  Seward,"  from. 
Tarions  quarters,  hut  unable  to  combine  upon  a  candidate. 

Then  came  the  intelligence  that  the  Convention  had  been  called  to- 
order  by  Governor  Morgan,  and  chosen  David  Wilmot  temporary 
chairman,  amid  cheers  and  nuanimity.  Then  the  election  of  George- 
Ashmun  to  preside,  the  completion  of  the  organization,  and  the  ad- 
journment. 

On  the  following  morning  came  the  news  that  the  "  Seward 
men  were  marching  in  procession  to  the  'Wigwam,' four  thousand 
strong  "  —  then  that  the  "  platform  "  had  been  reported,  and  that  the 
resolutions  were  "sound  and  stirring,"  "  every  thing  that  conld  bo 


Then  came  the  rejiort  that  there  was  "  a  breeze  over  an  amendment 
by  Giddings; "  then  the  action  upon  it;  and  then  the  resolntions  them- 
selves, in  detail.  New  and  more  definite  rumors  followed,  about 
"delegations  divided"  between  different  candidates,  and  efforts  to 
combine  on  Cameron,  Chase,  Bates,  McLean  or  Lincoln;  their  lack  ot 
success,  and  by  whom  they  were  made. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  came  news  that  the  "  balloting  had 
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begun,  '^  followed  by  that  of  a  "  sudden  adjournment/'  which  was  in- 
explicable. But  in  conclusion  came  the  dispacch:  **'  Platform  adopted. 
Will  ballot  to-morrow.     Chances  best  for  Reward." 

On  the  morniug  of  the  third  day,  the  little  group  at  the  Auburn 
telegraph  office  were  gratified  with  the  news  that  the  '^  nominations 
ore  begun;''  that  ''Evarts  proposed  the  name  of  Seward/*'  and  it  was 
''  received  with  tumultuous  cheering."  Then  the  announcement  of  the 
outburst  of  wild  excitement,  when  '*  Judd  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Then  the  naming  of  other  candidates;  and  then,  at  last,  the  balloting. 

Only  too  swiftly  followed  the  rest  of  the  news.  When  the  intelli- 
gence came  that  Seward  was  defeated,  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  were  chosen  as  the  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  friends  who  had  gathered  in  the  telegniph 
room  silently  dispersed,  with  hearts  too  full  for  utterance.  The 
monotonous  and  impartial  little  instrument  kept  on,  rapidly  ticking 
out  the  additional  proceedings — the  haste  of  delegates  to  change 
their  votes  —  the  speeches,  the  uproar  of  excitement  and  congratula- 
tions, hushed  to  momentary  silence,  when  Mr.  Evarts  rose  to  say: 

The  State  of  New  York,  by  a  full  delegation,  with  complete  unanimity  of  \ 
purpose  at  home,  came  to  this  Convention,  and  presented,  as  its  clioice,  one 
who  bad  served  the  State  from  boyhood  up,  who  hod  labored  for  and  loved  it. 
We  came  from  a  great  State,  with,  as  we  thought,  a  great  statesman  and  our 
love  of  the  great  republic,  from  which  we  are  all  delegates,  the  great  American 
Union,  and  our  love  of  our  statesman  and  candidate,  made  ys  think  that  we 
did  our  duty  to  the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  in  expressing  our  love 
and  preference  for  him.  For,  it  was  from  Governor  Seward  that  most  of  us 
learned  to  love  republican  principles  and  the  Republican  party.  His  fidelity 
to  the  country,  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  his  fidelity  to  the  party,  and  the 
principle  that  the  majority  govern ;  his  interest  in  the  advancement  of  our 
party  to  its  victory,  that  our  country  may  rise  to  its  true  glory,  induces  me  to 
assume  td  speak*  his  sentiments,  as  I  do,  indeed,  the  opinions  of  our  whole 
delegation,  when  I  move  you,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois,  as  the  Republican  candidate,  be  made  unanimous. 

Then  followed  the  touching  words  of  John  A.  Andrew,  in  behalf 
of  Massachusetts: 

The  affection  of  our  hearts,  and  the  judgment  of  our  intellects,  bound  our 
political  fortunes  to  William  Henry  Seward  of  New  York  —  to  him  who  is  the 
brightest  and  most  shining  light  of  this  political  generation  —  to  him  who,  by 
the  unanimous  selection  of  the  foes  of  our  cause,  and  our  men,  has  for  years 
been  the  determined  standard-bearer  of  liberty,  ever  faithful,  ever  true. 

Then  the  assent  of  Carl  Schurz  for  Wisconsin: 

We  stood  by  Mr.  Seward  to  the  last ;  and  we  stand  by  him  now  in  sup- 
porting Mr.  Lincoln. 
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Tlieo  Aosnn  Blair's  answer  for  his  State: 

UichigBQ  has  iioihiiig  to  Mke  back.  3he  hiu  not  sent  me  foriranj  to  <* 
lip  the  risint;  suu  but  she  Una  put  me  forward  to  sny  that  at  yonr  beheW*' 
src  lo-day,  stie  luya  doivo  liti-  first,  best  loved  caudidate.  to  take  up  jonrs, 
jth  Home  bleeding  of  the  beuri.  with  some  quivering  iu  tile  veina;  but  she 
uMS  not  (ear  tlial  the  fame  of  Seward  will  suffer,  for  she  knows  that  hia  farae 
It  portion  of  the  history  of  ths  AinericaD  Union.  We  stand  by  bim  itlill. 
't  bove  followed  him  with  a  single  eve,  and  with  unwnrering  faith  in  times 
ist.  We  marshal  now  behind  him  in  the  grand  column  wliich  shall  go  out 
I  battle  for  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois. 

Sewarrl  sat  calmly  at  work  in  liis  study,  iiloiie;  nnd  rightly  jndging 
that,  when  no  fneud  came  with  news,  there  whs  no  news  that  fiieuda 
wonld  love  to  bring.  When  it  ciimo  at  last,  it  wsia  followed  by  the  in- 
i  irmation  that  do  Republican  could  be  fmuid  in  Auburn,  "  just  yet," 
ho  felt  iiko  penning  the  customary  panigniph  for  the  Daily  Adver- 
i  Iter,  announcing  and  approving  the  nominations.  He  smiUd,  and 
taking  up  his  pen,  wrote: 

No  truer  exposition  of  the  Republican  creed  could  be  given,  than  the  plat- 
form adapted  bj  tlie  Conveotioa  contaiaa.  No  truer  or  flrcner  defenders  of  the 
Republican  faitii  could  havu  been  found  in  the  Union,  thaa  the  distinguished 
and  esteemed  citizens  on  whom  the  honots  of  the  niiminatiou  have  fallca. 
Their  election,  we  trust  by  a  decisive  majoniy,  will  restore  the  Govorument  of 
the  United  States  to  its  conatilutional  and  ancient  course.  Let  tlie  watch- 
word of  the  Itepublicau  party  be  "Union  and  Liberty,"  sod  onward  to  vic- 

So  when  the  evening  paper  was  published,  it  had  this  paragraph  at 
the  head  of  its  columns,  following  the  names  of  the  nominees.  But 
enthusiixsm  for  Aepublican  "victory"  hod  died  ont  in  Aubnrn.  To 
Seward's  life-long  associates  there  the  blow  was  as  crushing  as  it  was 
unexpected.  It  shattered  hopesr  they  had  been  cherishing  for  yean. 
They  instinctively  realized  that  it  was  no  ordinary  politicul  defeat,  to 
be  retrieved  in  some  sobseqaent  campaign.  It  was  the  deposition,  final 
and  irrevocable,  of  the  leader  whom  they  had  so  long  trusted  and  fol- 
lowed. Profound  discouragement  was  mingled  with  apprehensions 
for  the  future  of  the  party  and  the  country.  Even  his  political  op- 
ponents shared  in  the  general  gloom  that  pervaded  the  village.  A 
traveler  reported,  that  "  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  funeral  going  on, 
all  over  Aubnm.    Seward  was  the  only  cheerful  man  in  town." 

He  wrote  to  his  son  at  Albany: 

AUBUBK,  Mas  18.  fnday,  6  P.  M. 
It  is  necessary  tbat  we  replace  our  lost  bam  and  outbuildings,  and  jour 
counsel  as  to  location  and  arrangemeots  is  necessary.     I  suppOM  Mr.  Dawson 
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will  be  home  to-morrow  or  3Ioiiday.     Can  you  come  up  with  Anua^     We  are 
all  well,  and  I  think  the  least  unhappy  of  ull  the  families  in  our  little  city. 

To  Weed  be  wrote: 

May  18. 

You  have  my  unbounded  gratitude  for  this  last,  as  for  the  whole  life  of  ef- 
forts in  my  behalf.  I  wish  that  I  was  sure  that  your  sense  of  the  disappoint- 
ment is  OS  light  as  my  own.  It  ought  to  be  equally  so,  for  we  have  been 
equally  thoughtful  and  zealous,  for  friends,  party,  and  country,  and  I  know 
not  what  has  been  left  undone  that  could  have  been  done,  or  done  that  ought 
to  be  regretted.  You  see  that  I  am  not  expecting  you  to  stop  here  on  your 
way  home,  although  Mrs.  Seward  and  I  have  hoped  that  Harriet  might  stay 
with  us  a  day  or  two. 

Daring  the  following  week  throngs  of  visitors  and  friends  came  to 
him,  from  all  the  western  connties  of  the  State,  ''  not-/'  as  they  said, 
''to  console,  bnt  to  be  consoled/'  by  such  counsel  as  he  might  .be  able 
to  give  them  regarding  the  political  outlook.  Of  course,  the  States 
where  the  nominees  were  best  known  were  responding  with  heartiness 
to  the  nominations.  In  Illinois,  where  it  was  accepted  as  the  fitting 
and  triumphant  end  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  But  in  New  York,  and  other  States  in 
which  Seward  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  party's  leader,  feel- 
ings akin  to  those  at  Auburn  largely  prevailed,  and  there  was  danger 
that  discouragement  might  lead  to  apathy.  One  warm-hearted  West- 
ern friend  said,  ''When  I  got  the  news,  I  felt  as  if  I  didn't  want  to! 
have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  white  men's  politics,  and  about  ready  / 
to  go  out  and  live  among  the  Potawattomies.''  J 

Now  came  the  newspapers  by  every  mail,  with  their  comments  on 
the  unexpected  result.  The  Scpublican  journals  accepted  and  ex- 
tolled the  nominations,  occasionally  with  a  half-regretfal  tribute  to 
Seward,  but  striving  to  make  the  best  of  matters,  and  urging  ener- 
getic and  harmonious  party  action.  The  Democratic  journals,  for 
the  most  part,  seemed  to  have  no  disposition  to  exult  in  his  over- 
throw. The  Albany  Argus  headed  a  trenchant  article,  "  Actreon  de- 
voured by  His  Own  Dogs." 

"  Governor  Seward,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "  how  is  it  that  you  keep 
vour  equanimity,  under  a  disappointment  that  oppresses  the  whole 
of  us?" 

"Why  should  I  not?"  was  his  reply.  "For  twenty  years  I  have 
been  breasting  a  daily  storm  of  censure.  Now  all  the  world  seems 
disposed  to  speak  kindly  of  me.  Look  in  that  pile  of  papers  —  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  —  and  you  will  find  there  is  hardly  one  un- 
kind word.     When  I  went  out  to  market  this  morning,"  he  added. 
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"  I  had  the  rare  experience  nf  a  man  ^alkine  :tboin  toxrn.  after  he  ia 
de:id.  jind  hearing  what  people  wnnid  say  of  him.  I  confess  I  was  un- 
prepared for  so  much  rail  grief,  iis  I  hciini  csprossetl  at  every  comer. " 

A  diiy  or  two  hiler  came  on  earnest  imd  touching  letter  from  the 
K«piiblican  Central  Committee  in  New  York.     He  wrote  in  reply: 

May  21. 

I  wiU  notnflect  to  conceal  the  seosibilit^  with  whicti  I  have  recciTed  the  letters 
in  -which  you.  and  so  many  other  respected  friends,  have  tendered  to  me  ex- 
pressions of  renewed  nad  enduring  confidence. 

My  friends  know  very  well  that,  while  they  have  alwaja  generously  made 
my  promotion  to  public  trusts  their  own  exclusive  care,  mine  has  only  been  to 
execute  them  faitlifully,  so  as  to  be  able,  at  the  close  of  their  assigned  terms,  to 
resign  them  into  the  bands  of  the  penple  without  forfeiture  of  the  public  confi- 
dence. The  presentation  of  my  nanie  to  the  Chicago  CoDvention  was  thus 
their  act,  not  mine.  I  find  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Cotivention  a  platform  as 
GOtisfactory  to  mc  as  if  it  had  been  framed  with  my  own  hands;  and  in  the 
candidates  adopted  by  it,  eminent  and  able  Republicans  with  whom  I  have 
cordially  co-operated  in  niaintniuing  the  principles  emliodiGd  in  that  excellent 
creed.  I  cheerfully  give  them  n  sincere  and  earnest  support.  I  trust,  more- 
over, that  tlioso  with  whom  I  have  labored  so  long  that  common  service  in  a 
noblfl  cause  has  created  between  tliem  and  myself  relations  nf  personal  friend- 
ship, unsurpassed  in  the  experience  of  political  men,  will  indulge  me  in  a  con- 
fident belief  that  no  sense  of  disappointment  will  be  allowed  by  them  to  hinder 
or  delay,  or  in  auy  way  embarrass  the  progress  of  that  cause  to  the  consuiiimn- 
tion  which  is  demanded  by  a  patriotic  regard  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
country,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind . 

A  few  days  afterward,  as  he  was  making  his  arrangementB  to  retnrn 
to  Washington,  he  wrote  to  Weed: 

Sandag,  Mdjf  27. 

Washington  was  no  place  for  me  during  the  excitement  of  last  week.  I 
knew  that  home  was  the  safest  agunst  the  inquisitJTeness  of  goesips,  and  I  was 
disposed  to  tlunk  that  I  could  brave  the  taunts  about  my  absence  —  being  duly 
paired  and  under  call  by  telegraph.  T)ie  Kansas  Bill  comes  up  on  Wednesday, 
the  first  important  question.     I  shall  be  there. 

After  showing  myself  there,  and  thus  ending  the  scenes  of  the  Convention, 
I  shall  be  quite  at  liberty  to  meet  you  at  New  York  or  at  Albany  whenever 
you  wish.  The  political  interest  that  clustered  around  me  so  strongly  will  now 
entirety  drop  ofF .  I  have  need  of  no  further  labors  or  sacrifices  by  friends,  and 
I  long  to  see  you  and  Harriet  once  more  at  liberty  to  ntudy  art,  and  forget 
carea  and  toils  in  Europe. 

Arrived  at  Washington,  he  wrote  to  Mrs,  Seward: 

Washi»oton,  May  30,  1860. 

The  journey  and  the  reappearance  nt  Washington  in  the  character  of  a  leader 
deposed  by  my  own  party,  in  the  hour  of  organization  for  decisive  battle,  thank 
God  are  post  — and  so  the  lost  of  the  humiliations  has  been  endured. 
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At  Syracuse,  Rome.  Utico,  Schenectady,  friends,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  blow  their  hopes  had  received,  gathered  around  me.  My  Irisli  friends 
in  IJtica  alone  had  voices,  and  they  used  them  to  curse  the  party  whicli  had, 
OS  they  thought,  surrendered  itself  to  the  embrace  of  Intolerance.  Weed, 
Lewis  Benedict,  and  Corning  met  me  at  the  depot  in  Albany,  also  Gilbert 
Davidson.  Weed  was  subdued,  gentle,  sad.  Corning,  leader  of  the  Democ- 
Tacy,  as  he  is,  was  inconsolable. 

I  met  Caroline  Schoolcraft  coming  over  to  meet  her  husband,  but  he  had 
■stopped  for  some  time,  broken-hearted,  at  St.  Catharines  in  Canada. 

My  way  down  the  river  in  the  cars  was  much  the  same  in  regard  to  incidents, 
as  the  journey  from  Auburn  to  Albany.  It  was  nine  o^clock  when  we  reached 
Thirty-first  street.  Two  policemen  entered  the  cars,  and  in  a  quiet,  respectful 
manner,  announced  their  errand  to  give  information  al^out  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  connections  with  other  routes.  The  passengers  rapidly  left  tlie 
•cars,  as  we  stopped  at  different  stations.  Only  three  or  four  remained  as  we 
approached  Hudson  street.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
car,  when  one  of  those  policemen,  who  had  disappeared,  returned,  and  coming 
up  to  me  said  in  an  Irish  dialect,  with  faltering  utterance : 

•*  Have  I  the  honor  to  speak  to  the  Honorable  H.  W.  Seward  ? " 

I  answered:     **  My  name  is  Seward." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  gave  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  "lean- 
not  leave  the  cars  to-night,  without  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  you," 
and  immediately  retired.     He  was  gone,  and  everybody  else.     I  was  alone. 

Blatchford,  Grinnell,  Draper,  and  Evarts  had  a  supper  for  me  at  the  Astor. 
In  the  midst  of  our  animated  conversation  about  Chicago,  Mr.  Griswold  of 
the  Tribune  office,  entered. 

**  I  have  come,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Greeley,  to  ask  if  you  have  any  thing  for 
him." 

**  No,  sir,"  I  answered,   '*I  have  nothing  for  Mr.  Greeley." 

"I  presume,"  he  replied,    **that  he  refers  to  a  letter."  ^ 

**No,  sir,"  I  rejoined  mildly,  "I  have  nothing  for  Mr.  Greeley." 

I  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  night.  Preston  King,  with  a  carriage,  met  me 
at  the  depot,  and  conveyed  me  to  my  home.  It  seemed  sad  and  mournful. 
Dr.  Nott's  benevolent  face,  Lord  Napier's  complacent  one,  Jefferson's  benig- 
nant one,  and  Lady  Napier's  loving  one,  seemed  all  like  pictures  of  the  dead. 
Even  **  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,"  seemed  more  frightfully  desolate  than 
-ever.  Spaulding  and  Israel  Washburn  came  in  during  supper,  and  we  talked 
-of  Chicago,   and  their  trials  and  their  disappointments,  until  midnight. 

After  reading  the  newspapers  and  letters,  yesterday  morning,  I  went  to  the 
Adams',  and  found  them  generous,  kind,  and  faithful  as  ever.  I  accepted 
their  invitation  for  dinner,  drove  to  tiie  Capitol,  and  entered  the  Senate.  The 
scene  was  entirely  changed  from  my  entrance  into  the  Chamber  last  winter. 
Cameron  greeted  me  kindly;  Wilkinson  of  Minnesota,  and  Sumner,  cordially 
and  manfully.  Other  Republican  Senators  came  to  me,  but  in  a  manner  that 
showed  a  consciousness  of  embarrassment,  which  made  the  courtesy  a  conven- 
tional one;  only  Wilson  came  half  a  dozen  times,  and  sat  down  by  me,  wait- 
ing for  me  to  open  a  conversation  on  the  transactions  at  Chicago.     Mason, 
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Gwin,  Onvis,  aod  mpst  of  tha  Dninocrats.  came  lo  me  with  frank.  o\>ea.  sym- 
pnthiziog  irords.  thus  slionring  that  their  past  prcjuiliceii  had  been  liuried,  ia 
the  victory  they  huil  achieved  over  me. 

il  dined  with  Jlr.  nod  Mrs.  Adams,  Israel  Wiishbum,  Smiioer.  and  Sir. 
PierCR,  a  Uelegiitc  from  Missachusetts.  Good  uiea  came  through  the  day  to 
see  me,  and  also  this  morning.  Their  eyea  fill  with  tears,  and  they  become 
speecliless,  as  they  apeak  of  what  they  call  "  ingratitude."  They  console  them- 
selves with  the  vain  hope  of  a  day  of  "vindication;"  and  my  letters  all  talk  of 
the  saiuc  thing.  But  tliey  nwakeo  no  response  in  my  heart.  I  have  not 
shrunk  from  any  fiery  trial  prepared  for  me  ^y  the  enemies  of  my  cause.  But 
I  shall  not  hold  myself  bound  to  try,  a  second  time,  the  magnaoiniit;  of  i(a 
friends. 
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Speccbes  at  Detroit,  LtiKiing,  KalamuDo,  Madiaon.  Lacrosse,  SL  Paol.  A  Pr«lielinn 
of  Alssks.  A  Wimfns  of  the  War.  Receptions  at  Dnbuque,  Chillioolhe.  St.  Joaepb. 
I.esvcnivurtb.  LsH-reuce,  Atcblaon.  St.  Lo»ia.  Meeting  with  Liacolu  ut  SpringSeld. 
At  Chicago.  Reminiscence  of  John  Brown.  Clecelaad.  Erie.  Buffalo.  At  Homv. 
Visit  o(  the  Princeof  Wales.  Cloie  of  tbe  Canvass.  Mew  York  Speech.  Tbo  Night 
Before  Election.     Lincoln  and  Hamlio  Elected. 

Meaxwhilb,  on  the  19th  of  May,  another  National  Conrentioa  ae- 
Bembled  at  Baltimore.  This  was  composed  chiefly  of  those  who  had 
been  "Americana"  or  '■' Know-Nothiugs,"  and  "Old  Whigs,"  who 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  join  either  the  Repnblican,  or  the  Democratie 
organizations.  They  now  took  the  name  of  the  "  Coastitntional  Union 
Party,"  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  their  plat- 
form, and  nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  Edward  Everett 
of  JIassachusettSj  fof  President  and  Vice-President.  They  were  so 
inconsiderable  in  numbers,  that  they  conld  not  hope  for  snccesa  at  th© 
polls,  further  than,  perhaps,  to  throw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Seward  wrote  home: 

Washinotok,  June  2,  1660. 
Wb  are  having  a  gentle  northerly  breeze,  which  makes  breathing  here  a. 
little  more  free.     Ur.  Adams  has  mode  a  great  speech,  as  they  say,  and  I  re* 
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Its  principles  are  equal  and  exact  justice;  its  speech  open,  decided,  and  frauk> 
That  is  the  party  for  us. 

Then  giving  in  his  own  adhesion  to  it,  he  added: 

I  do  not  know«  and  personally  I  do  not  greatly  care,  that  it  shall  work  out 
its  great  ends  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  in  my  lifc'time;  because  I  know  that 
those  ends  are  ultimately  sure. 

This  6}>ecch  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest  and  attention.  Gen- 
eral Nye,  who  had  been  nominated  at  Syracuse,  as  one  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  State  officers,  then  followed  as  a  representative 
of  those  who  came  into  the  party  from  the  Democratic  side.  Other 
speeches  followed.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  widely 
copied,  and  commented  upon.  It  was  felt  to  have  much  more  signifi- 
cance than  its  numbers  seemed  to  imply.  Similar  meetings  were 
held  in  different  counties. 

Betnrned  to  Auburn  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  his  Bepnblican  towns- 
men, ou  the  night  before  election,  and  to  cast  his  vote  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Seward  wrote  from  there: 

Kotember  4. 

*' Reaching  home,  I  found  the  walks  and  grounds  covered  with  leaves, 
boughs  of  locust,  apples,  cherries,  chestnuts,  and  poplars,  detached  by  the 
weight  of  the  snow  strewed  in  the  court-yard.  Catherine  and  her  baby  were 
in  their  lodge,  and  gave  shelter  to  me  witli  the  two  enormous  cats,  wliich  sat 
under  the  huge  stove.  The  house  was  locked  up  tight,  so  that  I  could  not 
enter  through  door  or  window.  But  Catherine  had  the  key,  made  me  a  fire, 
and  arranged  me  a  bed.  I  took  up  my  letters  and  newspapers,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  visits  from  the  town  politicians,  occupied  me  until  ten,  when  I 
found  a  long,  sweet  repose. 

Watch  would  not  be  put  off  when  he  found  me  until  he  had  kissed  my  face. 
Every  .  time  I  come  in  from  outside  he  goes  searching  for  you  nnd  Fanny 
throughout  the  house. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  election.     The  result  will  reach  you  as  soon  as  this  letter. 

Noteml^er  6. 

Last  night  the  **  Know- Nothings  "  gathered  a  meeting  at  the  court-liouse, 
with  the  stimulants  of  music,  bonfires,  and  horns,  to  hear  the  speakers  defame 
me,  which  seems  to  he  the  capital  stock  of  their  party,  and  of  all  parties  ex- 
cept our  own.  Their  notices  were  up  three  days.  The  Republicans  an- 
nounced me  in  the  morning  to  speak  at  Stamford  Hall  in  the  evening.  Tliere 
was  no  stimulant.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  the  weight  of  the  town  was 
at  Stamford  Hall.  I  spoke  an  hour  and  a  half  to  tlie  most  numerous  and 
most  respectable  mass  of  citizens  I  have  ever  seen  here.  I  see  a  returning 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindness  among  the  people.  I  did  not  spare  them  last 
night,    but  talked  directly,  plainly,  and  boldly. 


fBTf-2rOTUiyo"  SUCCESS. 

e  with  .lolin  Vnu  Buren's  parlT  — 

On  election  day  tlie  Republicans  polled  ;i  liandsomc  vote  iu  tho 
western  nnd  northern  piirta  of  the  Stite.  but  were  orerliome  hv  the 
Tote  of  the  cuics  and  eastern  counties.  Tlio  "  Aniericuns  "  ;ind  "  Sil- 
ver Gray"  ^Tii^  were  vicloriona,  electing  -j.  unijority  of  the  State 
officers  and  Lesislatnre.  Tlie''AmeririinB":Lnd"  Democrats  "pointed 
nith  exuitatiou  to  the  small  vote  given  to  the  Republicuu  candidates, 
claiming  that  this  showed  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  dying  out. 
Apparently,  many  who  had  been  willing  to  express  their  dislike  of  the 
Nebniska  Bill  and  Fii^itis-e  ^Iave  Ijliv,  irere  not  yet  prepared  to  per- 
manently sever  oid  party  conneutious.     Seward  said  in  his  letters: 

In  ail  this  part  at  Ihe  State  the  Democmts  nro  lost  in  the  canvass  nnd  the 
"  Know- Not h logs  ■'  redacud  in  strengch.  But  the  Inrge  oitira  have  probably 
and  almost  certainlj  given  tu  the  "  Knoir-Notliitigs  "  a  majority  of  the  State 
officers.  So  I  am  to  go  to  Waslimgton  to  maintain  the  eauac  of  freedom,  sup- 
ported by  only  a  minority  in  [he  State.  Nevertheless,  it  is  something  that  the 
AdmiDistration  and  the  Democmts  are  weaker  thnn  the  Republicans,  and  that 
the  "  Know-Nothings"  will  inevitably  diaopiiear  in  the  heat  of  the  great  na. 
tional  contest. 

Notember  10. 

As  usual,  lam  oppressed  with  conflicting  claims.  The  Plyaiouth  oration, 
Florida  cares,  and  the  Spike  .'iuil.  nil  demand  suvernily  all  the  time  t  have.  I 
have  not  yet  decided  which  to  give  up.  The  "  Know-Nothiags"  taka 
the  State  by  a  majority  a  little  more  than  half  of  thsir  majority  in  the  city. 
All  the  west  has  partially  or  fully  redeemed  itself,  but  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  river  country  are  submerged.  Old  friends  came  iu  yesterday  panic 
(truck  about  the  future.     But  my  philosophy  is  not  disturbed. 

Xinembei- 18. 

Ton  perceive  how  I  am  lingering  here.  Last  night  I  took  np  tbo  speech  for 
Plymouth,  andl  hope  in  tnoorthree  days  to  make  something  out  of  it.  Tha 
events  of  the  election  show  that  the  "Silver  Grays"  have  been  successful  in 
a  new  and  attractive  form,  so  as  to  divert  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  cities 
and  towns  from  the  great  question  of  the  dny.  That  is  all.  Tiie  country,  I 
mean  the  rural  districts,  still  remain  substantially  sound.  A  year  is  necessary 
to  let  the  cheat  wear  off. 

The  "underground  railroad"  works  wonderfully.  Two  passengers  camo 
here  last  night.  %7Btch  attacked  one  of  them.  I  am  against  extending  suf- 
frage to  dogs.     They  arc  just  like  other  classes  of  p<irvenii». 

The  "  nndergrouiid  railroad,"  as  the  stealthy  stream  of  fugitive 
slaves  across  the  free  States  into  Canada  was  called,  was  now  increas- 
ing in  business.     Every  new  cose  ander  the  detested  "  Fugitive  Law" 
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not  only  called  atteatioa  to  the  f agitiTes,  bat  stimulated  the  efforts  of 
those  ready  to  assist  their  flight.  The  fagitive  noir  found,  in  nearly 
every  Northern  city,  people  of  his  own  race  ready  to  help  him  forward, 
schooled  by  experience  iu  the  ways  of  eluding  observation,  and  know- 
ing where  the  benevolently  disposed  white  people  were  to  be  found,  on 
the  way,  who  would  give  money,  food,  or  shelter.  V'olumes  have  been, 
and  more  miglit  be  written,  narrating  the  '^hair-breadth  escapes^' 
and  romantic  experiences  of  the  '^passengers  by  the  underground/' 

Sbeemher  25. 

Amid  many  interruptions,  I  have  brought  out  a  speech  for  Plymouth.  It  has 
been  a  wearisome  work,  and  I  fear  the  result  will  be  dull  and  tedious;  still  it 
seems  to  me  not  unworthy  of  the  theme.  When  all  was  done,  I  sat  down  and 
read  over  Webster's  immortal  oration  on  the  same  subject,  to  see,  if  (with  my 
vanity  misleading  me)  I  could,  how  far  I  had  fallen  below  the  highest  expec- 
tation. All  the  result  I  arrived  at,  was  the  very  natural  one,  that  I  could  not 
have  written  his  nor  he  mine.  The  world  magnifies  him  exceedingly  for  his 
oration.  It  will  curse  me  bitterly  for  mine;  and  yet  I  cannot  see  any  treason 
in  It. 

He  wrote  to  Baker,  who  was  now  Governor  Clark's  private  secre- 
tary: 

It  is  apparent  that  we  could  not,  all  at  once,  get  the  ^whole  public  mind  en- 
gaged. I  grieve  for  the  disappointment  of  so  many  good  friends,  and  I  hang  my 
head  with  shame  for  the  State  ridden  over  by  this  pitiful  faction  of  '*  Know- 
Nothings;**  but  I  doubt  whether  any  other  termination  of  the  canvass  would 
have  been  better  calculated  to  promote  our  ultimate  success.  I  fear  that  those 
'*  Know-Nothings  **  frighten  you.  There  is  just  so  much  gas  in  any  ascend 
ing  balloon.  Before  the  balloon  is  down,  the  gas  must  escape.  But  the  bal- 
loon is  always  sure,  not  only  to  come  down,  but  to  come  down  very  quick. 
The  heart  of  the  couutry  is  fixed  on  higher  and  nobler  things.  Do  not  dis- 
trust  it. 


1 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
1855-1856. 


A  New  Home.  Meetiug  of  Congress.  Changes  in  the  Senate.  A  Dead-look.  The  Ora- 
tion at  Plymoath.  Wendell  Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker.  The  Message.  The  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty.  A  Conference  at  Silver  Spring.  Blair,  Chase,  Fremont,  and 
Preston  King.  Battles  in  the  Crimea.  The  Kansas  Struggle.  An  Extraordinary 
Message. 

The  new  residence  was  a  pretty  and  tasteful  house  on  the  corner  of 
G.  and  Twenty-first  streets,  built  by  Lieutenant  Woodhull  of  the  Navy, 
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who  now  leased  it  for  throe  rears  to  the  New  York  S«uator,  At  thut 
day  it  was  considered  far  away  from  tlio  center  of  the  town,  und  "  half- 
way to  Georgetown."  A  few  other  substantial  aud  uomfortable  reai- 
deiicea,  beiongine;  to  Washiiietoii  families,  wrro  in  tbu  vicinity,  and 
one  of  them  was  occupiud  by  the  Ruasiim  Minister.  Home  had  gar- 
dons  or  pleasure-grounds.  But  tlioi"e  v-'os  ii  ili'eary  waste  of  muddy, 
mipaved  ronds,  and  vacant  lots,  aurosg  which  a  view  of  Georgetown 
waa  had  in  one  direction,  and  the  more  closely-bnilt  part  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  othor.  For  once  Seward  had  uU  \u3  family  with  him. 
DooliS  and  furniture  had  been  gupplcniputed  bv  other  fresh  purchases, 
thi.'  uld  writing-chair  stood  in  the  cosy  little  library,  ami  a  uewlv-en- 
gravcd  likeness  of  his  oKI  preceptor.  Dr.  Nott,  hung  over  the  miintel. 
There  were  spacious  parlors  and  a  comfortablo  dining-room,  which 
wontd  enable  him  to  exercise  a  little  more  of  hospitulity. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  engraved  portraits  of  Seward  is  that  taken  about 
this  period.  It  ahon-a  him  still  youthfuMooking  for  his  years,  slcpder 
in  build,  and  unchanged  in  face,  except  that  his  features  had  grown 
tt  little  more  massive  with  advancing  age.  His  hair  had  lost  its  red. 
tinge  and  was  now  brown,  with  here  and  there  a  slight  streak  of  gray 
He  was  still  apparently  as  active,  cheerful,  elastic,  and  vigorous  as  he 
had  been  twenty  years  before. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  December,  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  na- 
sembled.  Seward's  credentials  for  the  new  term  were  read,  and  he  re- 
newed his  oath  of  office.  Among  the  other  new  Senators  who  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  desk  for  that  ceremony,  were  Jacob  CoUamer, 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Lafayette  S.  Poster,  James  Bell,  Lyman  Trum-  ■ 
bull,  and  James  Harlan,  who  now  entered  the  Senate,  and  John 
Slidell,  who  had  been  re-elected. 

Changes  had  come  over  the  Senate  since  Seward  first  came  into  it 
in  1849.  The  old  leaders  of  so  many  years.  Clay  and  Webster,  Cal- 
houn and  Benton,  had  passed  away.  Two  Vice-Presidents  had  come 
and  gone,  and  Jesse  D.  Bright  now  occupied  the  chair.  Of  the  sixty 
Senators  who  had  sat  with  him  in  that  fii-st  session,  only  fourteen 
were  remaining.  One  new  State  was  represented  on  the  floor.  The 
Democrats  held  their  preponderance,  but  the  rising  "  .Anti-Xebraska  " 
tide  had  swept  awaysevei'al  of  their  sc.its,  and  SewanI,  instead  of  only 
having  Chase  and  Hale  for  auti-slavery  associates,  now  found  at  his 
side  Fessenden  and  Hamlin,  Foot  and  Collamer,  and  Bell,  Sumner  and 
Wilson,  Foster,  Fish,  Wade,  Trumbull,  Diirkee,  and  Harlan. 

More  and  better  places  on  the  committees  now  had  to  be  accorded 
to  the  minority.  Seward  found  himself  assigned  to  those  on  Com- 
meree,  Pensions,  and  the   Pacific  Bailrood.      Hale   humorously  re- 
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marked:  "  The  Chair  will  recollect  that,  a  tew  years  ago,  the  state  of 
my  political  health  was  sucii  that  I  was  not  tit  to  go  on  any  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  indicates  progress;  it  shows  that  I  am  so  improved 
that  I  am  fit  to  be  at  the  tail  end  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings/' 

Greater  change,  however,  had  occurred  in  the  popular  branch.  The 
new  House  of  Representatives,  elected  during  the  excitement  oru- 
ated  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  only  79  sii[)- 
porters  of  the  Administration,  while  117  were  opponents  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill.  It  seemed  :is  if  the  Anti-Xebniska  men  would  easilv 
elect  a  Speaker.  But  this  hope  proved  ill-founded.  The  '*  Kuow- 
Xothing'' or  **  American'' party  was  still  coherent.  Its  representa- 
tives in  the  House  were  divided  about  the  slavery  question,  but  united 
in  their  desire  for  party  success.  So  it  was  soon  found  that  the  "  Ne- 
braska Know- Nothings "  were  ready  enough  to  indirectly  aid  the 
Democrats,  while  the  **  Anti-Nebraska  Know-Nothings ''  were  not  all 
prepared  to  go  in  with  the  Bepublicans.  The  balloting  for  Speaker^ 
which  began  on  the  3d  of  December,  was  protracted  through  two 
months  —  the  Republicans  generally  voting  for  Banks,  and  the  Demo- 
crats for  Richardson,  while  the  "Americans'*  and  '*01d  Line  Whigs'* 
divided  their  votes  among  different  candidates.  The  press  chronicled 
the  progress  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  ballotings,  and  the 
public  watched  the  contest. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  little  that  the  Senate  could  do.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  was  held  back  from  day  to  day,  and  legislation  was  im- 
possible without  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses.  Seward  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  resolutions  for  weather  ob- 
servations like  those  afterward  inaugurated  by  the  Signal  Service. 

Fortunately  the  delay  in  public  business  gave  him  time  to  study  his 
Plymouth  speech,  and  complete  it.  Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
18th,  he  set  out  for  Plymouth,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son, 
reaching  Boston  on  Wednesday  night.  On  Friday  the  celebration  of 
Forefathers'  Day  took  place  in  the  town  the  Pilgrims  had  planted. 

It  was  more  than  usually  enthusiastic.  "  The  Pilgrims  and  Lib- 
erty" was  the  title  of  Seward's  address.  The  theme  was  a  trite  one, 
and  yet  capable  of  original  treatment,  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point furnished  by  passing  political  events.     He  said: 

Let  us  consider  now  the  scope  and  the  full  import  of  the  Puritan  principle. 
That  scope  is  not  narrowed  by  any  failure  of  the  Puritans  themselves  to  com- 
prehend it,  or  even  by  any  neglect  on  their  part  to  cover  it  fully  in  their  own 
political  conduct.  The  Puritan  principle  is  the  inviolability  of  all  the  ac- 
knowledged natural  rights  of  man,  as  well  those  which  concern  his  duty  to 
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imself  naii  his  daxj  to  othere.  as  thoH  which  ariae  oat  of  bis  direct  duties 
kowurd  God,     Tba  Puritan  principle  further  iaTolvea  the  polidctLl  equality  ot 

all  men. 

One  of  tbo  jonrnAb  of  the  day  tlius  described  the  scene: 
Plymouth  was  thronged.  Tha  celchmtion  wiis  impressive  and  spirited. 
Tli«  "Reck"  wns  carefully  dug  out  tor  the  occMion.  The  reiica  of  the  -'J/'ii/- 
jiotfer  "  and  tha  mementoes  of  her  pnssogu  ncross  tlie  ocenn.  nnd  hur  princiesa 
freiglit  and  great  miraiiin  were  dispUrcd  in  Pilgrims'  Hall.  The  streets  were 
niled  with  btrangei's  from  the  vicioitj  cif  Plymouth  not  iioly.  hut  from  remote 
States.  A  proc<«sion  with  music,  reiigioua  pxercises  in  n  church,  im  omtion,  a 
costly  uad  geueroua  dinner-fcusc.  with  tuiists  iiud  s|)«t!vhes.  iiud  n  hall  in  thu 
crcning,  cotistitmed  tlio  cclflbraiion.  The  orntion.  iUdi\cred  by  Governor 
Seivard.  is  the  expression  of  thiil  stutcamun's  philusophy  and  policy. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  dinner  table.  Wendell  Phillips  declared  that  he 
would  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  Plymouth  to  the  "  Rock."  "It  under- 
lies," said  he,  "the  whole  country  nnd  only  crops  out  here.  It  crapped  out 
■where  Putosm  said,  '  Don't  fire,  boys,  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.' 
It  showed  itself  where  Ingrahnm  rescued  Martin  Koszta  from  Austrian  despot- 
ism. JellersoD  used  iC  for  his  writing-desk,  and  Lovejoy  leveled  his  musket 
across  it  at  Alton.  T  recognized  the  clink  of  it  today,  when  the  great  apos- 
tle of  the  'Higher  I^w '  laid  his  beautiful  garland  upon  the  sacred  altar." 
"He  says  he  in  not  descended  from  the  Mayflower;  that  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  pedigree  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body." 

Though  he  and  Theodore  Parker  had  so  long  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  each  other,  they  met  lit  Plymonth  for  the  first  time, 
Aiter  returning  to  Wiishington,  Scwurd,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him, 
wrote: 

I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  you  ^oo  just  to  be  consciously  partial.  '  So  I 
will  set  down  your  praise  of  toy  Plymouth  effort  to  the  account  of  your  zeal 
iu  the  noble  cause  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 

Tliere  arc  two  things  that  I  desired  to  say  to  y»u,  t|z.  :  First,  that  I  was 
very  anxious  to  meet  you  at  home,  for  tlie  purpose  of  assurJDf;  myself  that  you 
hare  the  stoiciam  necessary  to  enable  you  to  continue  to  a  triumphant  end  the 
contest  with  Boston  demoralization,  which  you  have  so  thoroughly  begun. 
Although  I  only  spoke  six  words  with  you,  I  was  abandantly  satisfied  on  that 
point,  and,  therefore,  I  assured  Mr.  Sumner  and  Sir.  Wilson,  on  my  return 
here,  that  I  coosidered  Massachusetts  at  last  regained  to  the  cause  of  human 
nature.  I  found  you  just  such  a  (lerson  as  I  think  only  can  fisht  the  battle 
against  slavery  in  Boston  successfully. 

The  other  was,  that  the  anti-slavery  ranks,  in  New  England  especially,  con- 
tain men  who  hare  no  idea  of  the  principle  of  a  division  of  Ubor  nnd  of  a  dis- 
criminating cast  of  parts.  These  have,  tor  a  dozen  years,  thought  it  rigltt  and 
wise  to  censure  and  cast  suspicion  on  the  public  laborers,  here  and  elsewhere, 
who  did  not  at  all,times  and  on  all  occasions,  great  or  small,  and  even  without 
occasion,  oSt  with  themselves  and  exactly  in  their  own  way.     Mutual  bicker- 
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ings  amon^  the  adtrocates  of  any  cause  are  very  injurious  to  its  progress. 
What  I  Iiad  seen  of  Wendell  Phillips  had  prepared  me  to  believe  that  he.  more 
wise  than  those  I  have  described,  could  tolerate  in  me  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion which  thev  disallowed.  What  I  had  heard  of  you  encouraged  me  to  hope 
the  same  from  yourself.  But  I  wanted  expressly  to  see  you  and  Mr.  Phillips 
and  have  a  full  understanding  on  that  subject.  Although  I  failed  to  obtain 
opportunities  for  these  explanations,  my  visit  was  nevertheless  completely  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect  also.  Mr.  Phillips  was  just  aud  magnanimous.  Your 
letter  even  divines  niv  desires  and  fullv  satisfies  them.  I  am  indeed  worth 
little  to  the  cause  of  political  justice  by  myself  alone,  but  I  hope  to  serve  and 
advance  it  by  persuading  some  portion  of  my  countrymen  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain it  also.  When  I  seem  unmoved  and  inactive,  you  ricrhtlv  conclude  that 
it  is  only  because  I  am  keeping  steadily  in  view  a  coming  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity to  move  and  act,  as  I  think,  more  wisely  and  effecflvelv.  I  will  not 
deny  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  the  confession  that  my  life  is  chiefly  dedicated  to 
the  advancement  of  a  reform  which  I  think  cannot  be  liastily  or  convulsively 
made;  that  the  record  by  which  I  mean  to  be  tried  is  one  to  reach,  not  to  any 
period  or  point  of  elevation,  but  to  the  end  of  my  life ;  and  the  only  earthly 
tribunal  to  whom  I  submit  myself  is  posterity.  If  this  seem  to  you  egotisti- 
cal, as  I  confess  it  does  to  me,  I  pray  you  remember  that  even  if  you  do  not, 
some  other  Theodore  Parker  will  survive  me,  and  I  fear  such  obituaries  as  you 
have  given  to  a  statesman,  who,  though  infinitely  my  superior  in  ability,  was 
not  subjected  to  any  greater  responsibilities  than  I  am. 

I  am  glad  that  you  sent  your  "  Trial "  to  Auburn,  although  I  failed  to  re- 
ceive it  there.  I  went  to  the  book -store  in  Boston,  and  was  buying  one, 
but  my  friend,  Mr.  Ezra  Lincoln,  insisted  on  paying  for  it.  I  read  it  all  on 
my  way  home,  and  found  it  just  what  the  exigency  of  the  hour  demands,  a 
noble  and  effective  alarm  against  judicial  prostitutions,  preparator}'  to  a  battle 
that  will  come  next,  after  the  Kansas  question  is  settled. 

Seward  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate  when  the  President,  determin- 
ing to  wait  no  longer  than  the  end  of  the  year,  sent  in  his  message. 
One  portion  of  the  document  entered  into  elaborate  argument  to  re- 
fute what  the  President  called  the  "reiterated  but  groundless  allega- 
tion that  the  South  had  persistently  asserted  claims  and  obtained 
advantages,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  General  Government, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  North,  and  in  which  the  latter  has  acquiesced." 
When  this  was  read,  a  fellow-Senator  leaned  over  to  Seward's  desk 
with  a  smile,  saying:  *'He's  answering  your  Albany  ispeech." 

Immediately  after  the  readinsr,  Mr.  Clayton  rose  to  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  message  referring  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  This 
brought  on  a  debate  upon  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  proj^osed  inter-oceanic  canal.  Seward  took 
occasion  to  say: 

I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  the  Claytou-Buhver  Treaty,  and  insist  upou  its 
enforcement,  if  that  will  do.     I  am  ready  to  go  further,  if  need  be;  but  not 
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nav  further  unless  need  be.  That  is  to  say,  i(  we  cannot  stand  and  hold  tlie 
Britiiih  Govflrnuient  to  tliia  treaty,  I  am  ready  tht-n  for  the  asserlion  iiad  maiii- 
[pnaneo  ot  the  "  irouroe  Diictrine."  I  co-ojierated  with  llinae  who  suid  that 
the  Cluymn-Bulwer  Treaty  secured  all  that  unrequired  at  that  time:  that  the 
British  GoTcmmcni  nere  held  by  it.  I  am  for  mniniaiDiag  peace;  Imt  at  the 
aHme  time  tve  must  luuiniain  the  natioual  rights,  the  contincDtal  rights  u(  our 
posLci.m. 

On  tlic  eveiiiriG:  of  tho  sitme  clav.  he  oTote  to  Weed: 

WisniSGTos.  Decemlier^).  ISS.?. 

When  I  came  hoiuc  Tram  Boston,  I  found  Ihnt  Governor  Chase  o(  Ohio 
had  arrived,  aad  cnlicd  at  my  hniiac,   two  <lajx  hefore. 

On  Friday  aflemiion,  ^r,  BInir  ^nt  me  a  note  iiiritin]^  me  to  meet  some 
rricnda  at  his  country  seat,  the  next  dny,  at  dinner.  lo  take  measures  for  nn 
orgiini/nliin  of  the  "Anti-Nebraska  "  force  for  the  PrusideDtial  election.  On 
Satnrday  I  wrote  to  ^tr.  Blair,  approvintr  of  his  nctivity,  but  declining  his  in- 
vitnlion  to  llie  dinner,  on  the  grouud  of  a  rule  which  forbade  me  from  tiiking 
pnrt,  persoonllv,  )□  plans  or  sclieiues  for  political  action.  He,  however,  hnd 
before  si^nt  Dr.  Bailey  to  urge  me  to  come,  and  the  Doctor  bad  informed  me 
that  the  purty  at  Blair's  was  to  consist  of  Chose,  Bniley,  Sumner,  Banks,  and 
Preston  King.  The  dinner  then  went  oH,  and  the  conference.  To-day,  Pres- 
ton King  desired  to  spenk  vith  me  about  the  orgnoiuition  of  the  party,  be- 
cause he  had  promised  Mr.  Blair  Iw  would.  He  addcil,  that  tneaiiures  were  in 
progress  to  have  a  convention  called  from  Ohio,  to  meet  at  Pittsburgh  or  Cin- 
cinnati, to  nomiuate  a  ticket.  That  it  was  t..  be  on  the  Ohio  plon,  half  Re- 
publican, and  half  "Know-Nothing."  That  the  thing  was  acquiesced  in,  or 
would  be  in  all  the  free  States  except  Ne^  York;  and  Ihnt  while  Sir.  Blair 
favored  Fremont,  Chase  was  personally  a  candidiite.  I  answered  Mr.  King  that 
I  took  no  part,  and  no  responeibility  in  conventions  or  organizations.  I  re-  . 
ferred  him  to  you. 

I  said  in  reply  to  his  remark,  "that  you  hod  told  him  I  did  not  think  of  being 
a  candidate,"  that  was  true;  that  I  had  only  one  answer  to  give  him  and  Others 
on  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  proposed.  That  since  my  opinion  wiis 
asked,  I  must  distinctly  protest  against  any  combination  with  *'Know-NoIh- 
ings";  and  that  if,  as  he  assured  me,  that  was  inevitable,  then  at  a  proper 
time,  and  in  a  proper  way,  I  should  let  the  world  know  that  I  disavowed  alt 
connection  or  sympathy  with  Buch  a  combination ;  and  my  support  of  csndi- 
'  dates  must  be  placed  by  myself  distinctly  on  grounds  other  than,  and  different 
from,  "  Know-Nothiogism." 

You  have  the  whole  of  it.  You  will  see  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  to- 
day. 1  had  some  trouble  to  keep  someof  our  Republican  friends  from  falling, 
or  rather  jumping  into  the  pit,  that  the  President  had  dug  for  us  so  skillfully. 

TliG  year  now.  drawing  to  a  close  had  seen  no  cessation  of  the  great 
struggle  going  on  in  the  Crimea.  The  accession  of  Sardinia  to  the 
French,  English,  aad  Turkish  alliance;  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Russians;  the  concordat  between  Austria  and  the  Holy  See;  the  sitffer- 
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ingg  of  the  troops  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopoi;  the  successive 
cimnges  of  commanders;  the  battle  of  Tcbernaya:  the  storming  of  the 
Malakoff  and  Redan:  the  evacuation  of  Sebastopoi;  the  defeat  at  Kars, 
had  followed  in  mpid  succession,  attracting  attention  and  eliciting  sym- 
pathies among  the  New  World  descendants  of  Old  World  nationalities. 

From  the  West,  as  well  as  from  the  East,  came  news  of  incercsr. 
The  **  Free  State  Constitution ''  for  Kansas,  framed  by  the  Convention 
at  Topeka.  had  been  adopted  by  the  settlers  in  December.  Under  its 
provisions,  an  election  was  ai)pointed  to  be  held  in  January,  to  <hoose 
State  officers  and  Legislature.  The  "Border  Ruffians/'  to  ciioek  and 
defeat  tliis  movement,  again  invaded  the  Territorv,  broke  up  tlie  l.al- 
lot-boxes,  and  drove  voters  from  the  polls.  Dnrini^  the  uinrri\ 
scenes  of  violence  were  fre(iiient.  '*  Free  State  men  "  wore  murdered. 
Armed  gangs  seemed  bent  upon  inaugurating  a  reign  of  terror,  with 
bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Appeals  were  made,  not  only  to  slave- 
holders in  the  border  counties  of  Missouri  but  throughout  the  South- 
ern States,  to  help  the  good  work  of  "driving  out  the  abolitionists.'* 
Slave-holding  regions  were  invited  to  contribute  men  and  money,  and 
forward  squads  of  young  men  "as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  armed,^* 
to  the  scene.  It  was  realized  by  the  leaders,  that  if  these  elections 
were  allowed  to  go  on  quietly,  a  free  State  would  be  organized  and 
soon  would  be  asking  admission  into  the  Union. 

Appeals  were  also  made  to  the  Administration,  to  lend  Government 
aid  in  thwarting  the  movements  of  the  settlera  and  Emigrant  Aid  So- 
cieties. "If  we  are  defeated  this  time,"  said  one,  "the  Territory  is 
lost  to  the  South."  Atchison  said,  "  We  must  have  the  support  of  the 
South.     We  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  South." 

On  the  24th  of  January,  the  President  sent  in  to  the  Senate  a 
special  message,  beginning  with  condemnation  of  the  "  pernicious  agi- 
tation on  the  condition  of  colored  persons  held  to  service,"  and  of  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies  of  the  North,  and  then  arraigning  the  course 
of  Governor  Reeder,  indorsing  and  approving  the  pro-slavery  Legisla- 
ture, and  condemning  the  Free  State  Convention  at  Topeka.  Their 
acts  he  considered  "revolutionary"  and  "tending  to  treasonable  in- 
surrection." To  put  this  down  he  should  call  out  the  public  force; 
and  if  necessarv,  the  militia  of  one  or  more  States.  He  recommended 
that  Congress  should  enact  a  law,  delaying  the  time,  and  prescribing 
the  steps  to  be  taken,  prior  to  application  by  Kansas  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  Then  came  the  most  significant  part  of  the  mes- 
sage—  a  request  for  a  special  appropriation  to  "defray  any  expense 
which  might  become  requisite  to  execute  the?  laws,  and  maintain  pub- 
lic order  in  the  Territory." 


Wiieu  tliis  uxtniordiuarv  me&jugu  via&  received  and  rciid  it  wiis  eri- 

3KC  that  tbe  iiru-slavery  miijonty  were  uuc  unpropitr&ii  for  it.  aud 

era  mtdv  ai  once  to  carry  out  its  rccotumeiidutiotis.     It  wiui  proposed 

I  st'ud  it  to  the  Judicim'y  C'ommittra.  L'vcry  motnber  of  whioli  wiis  aa 

dmiuistrutioii  Democrut.    The  rcaioiistniuces  of  SawHrd,  Wilsuu.  and 

^,hers  only  sucoeiHled  no  i:ir  m  to  get  it  sont  to  the  Comuticc«e  on 

Territories,  ivhich  hud  one  Rcpubliciin  mumher.  Mr.  CoHuuier.     Hev- 

urd  wrote  to  Uis  son  ut  AlUiuv: 


[  iim  itttempliug  lo  liuUl  tlii: 
Huiuu  van  argaoiia. 


iitf  fmm  tliu  KuQsns  quusciou  until  the 
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IlieUoDie.     Alrab  Warden.     Tbe PitUburgli CooTcn- 
i.     The  "SS.OOO.WO  Bill."     Tbe  Kudms  Debate.     ~ 

1  Adrocalea  lamndUte  Admissioo.     PrejtdeDtiiil  Couferc 

lam.     Tbe  Asiault  on  Snmner. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  2d  of  Febriinry,  came  the 
welcome  nens  that  the  loug  contest  in  the  House  of  Repi'esentatircs 
had  been  terminated.  Bnnks  was  elected  Speaker.  Strangers  and  of- 
ficials from  all  ports  of  the  Capitol  luirried  into  the  brilliEintly-lighted 
chamber  to  see  tho  oath  administered  to  the  first  Republican  Speaker, 
by  the  white-haired  Joshua  R.  Giddiogs,  the  "Father  of  the  Honse," 
and  to  hear  the  customary  brief  address  on  taking  the  chair. 

Among  those  who  had  been  awaiting  the  organization  of  the  House, 
none  had  better  reason  for  impatience  than  the  settlers  in  Kansas, 
who  were  crushed  "aa  between  upper  and  nether  mill-stones  "  —  be- 
tween the  violence  of  the  "Border  Ruffian"  invaders  and  tho  hostile 
orders  of  tlie  General  Government.  Two  candidates,  each  claiming  to 
have  been  elected  to  represent  the  Territory 'in  Congress,  had  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  One  was  Whitefield,  who 
had  received  some  3,000  votes,  cast  by  the  Missouri  invaders,  when 
there  were  not  1,500  voters  in  the  Territory.  The  other  was  er-Gov- 
ernor  Reeder,  who,  having  been  turned  out  of  office  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  appointed  him,  and  stigmatized  as  a  "  traitor,"  for  trying 
to  do  liis  duty,  had  become  a  "Free  State"  man,  and  had  been 
elected  bj  the  settlers.     Whitefield  had  t:ikeu  the  seat  at  the  opening 
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of  the  session,  and  Reeder  appeared  as  a  contestant,  with  a  memorial 
claiming  that  Whitefield's  **  pretended  election ''  was  "*  absolutely 
void."  The  debate  that  arose  was  long  continued,  and  often  bitter, 
calling  out  the  parliamentary  talent  and  skill  on  both  sides. 

The  Senate,  as  yet,  continued  the  consideration  of  questions  of  di- 
plomacy and  finance. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  Seward  was  summoned  northward 
bv  news  of  the  fatal  illness  of  liis  brother-in-law,  Alvah  Worden.  at 
Canandaigua.  Mr.  Worden  had  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  his  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the 
Bar  from  Rochester.  Buffalo,  and  Auburn.  His  remains  were  depo.sited 
in  the  villasfe  cemecerv. 

Washington's  birthday  had  been  deemed  an  appropriate  linie  to 
begin  the  national  organization  of  the  new  Republican  party.  On  that 
day  a  convention,  representing  ''those  opposed  to  the  recent  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  invasion  of  Kansas,  and  the  aggres- 
sions of  slavery,"  assembled  at  Pittsburgh.  There  were  delegates 
representing  each  of  the  free  States,  besides  some  from  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland.  Among  those  from  the  latter  State  was  Francis 
P.  Blair,  who  was  called  to  preside  over  the  assemblage.  A  clear  and 
forcible  "address  to  the  people,"  prepared  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Raymond  of  New  York,  was  adopted  and  issued.  A  National  Conven- 
tion was  called,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (June  17),  at  which  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President  would  be  nominated. 

In  March  after  attending  a  caucus  of  '*  those  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  Kansas  question/'  Seward  wrote  to  Weed: 

March  13. 

I  attended  the  caucus,  and  although  I  left  that  body  evidently  somewhat 
re-inspired,  I  came  awn^  with  feelings  of  my  own,  sad  and  unhopeful.  I  had 
never  before  seen  strong  and  virtuous  men  writhing  under  the  pressure  of  self- 
assumed  obligations,  inconsistent  with  their  sense  of  duty. 

It  is  manifest  that  here,  the  tone  of  anti-slaverv  feeling  is  becomina:  dailv 
more  and  more  modified,  under  the  pressure  of  the  **  Know-Nothing  "  influ- 
ences. While  we  met  in  caucus  and  clieered  each  otlier  with,  strong  anti- 
slavery  speeches,  those  who  advised  and  got  up  the  affair  announce,  every- 
where, that  the  object  is  to  let  us  down  to  the  level  of  non-committal  and  ques-  I 
tionable  nominations.  They  represent  even  vie  as  advocating  their  policy.  TluAfiJ 
my  speech,  which  was  of  an  entirely  different  character,  is  so  presented.  I  can- 
not remonstrate,  dispute,  or  complain.  Yet  I  feel  as  if  I  was  already  half 
demoralized.  If  Kansas  comes  here  soon  with  a  Constitution,  I  shall  make  * 
a  bold  effort  for  her  acceptance,  which  may  present  an  issue  on  whicl\  we  can 
rally  the  party. 
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On  the  12th  of  JIarch,  Douglua,  as  ChainDun  of  the  CommitteB 
on  Territories,  liad  brought  in  his  report  on  the  Kansas  tronbles. 
Of  course,  it  took  thu  side  of  Iho  Administriitioii.  ooniltiuiiied  the 
action  of  the  fi-ce  Stnte  men.  :ind  donoitnccil  thu  Emigraut  Aid 
Societies.  Collatner.  on  behalf  of  the  minority,  or  nicher  being 
himself  the  nilnorky,  submitted  an  adverse  i-eporc,  defending  und 
Dpholdini;  the  settlors.  Besulntioiis  of  inquiry  hud  been  UQSwered. 
by  the  President,  with  copions  documents.  Sharp  debate  had  <il- 
ready  arisen  over  them.  On  the  ITth  of  March,  Donglna  reported  a 
bill  providing  that  whenever  thu  people  of  Kansas  should  unmlier 
S3. 430.  they  misht  hold  a  convention,  and  form  a  Oonetitution,  ivith  a 
view  to  admission  as  u  State.  The  bill  ignored  the  confention  already 
held.  For  this  Seward  offered  a  substitute,  providing  for  the  imme- 
diate admission  of  Kansas,  with  the  Constitution  already  made. 
Thereupon  begun  a  long  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  contested  seat  claimed  by 
Whitetield  and  Reeder  led  to  propositions  for  committees  of  investi- 
gation.  Finally  a  resolution  was  adopted  tha:  a  committee  slionld  be 
appointed  to  go  to  the  Territory,  take  depositions,  examine  witnesses, 
and  investigate  not  only  the  matter  of  the  election,  bnt  the  "  troublea 
in  Kansas  generally."  Thift  began  the  celebrated  Kansas  Investigat- 
ing Committee,  of  which  "William  A.  Howard  of  Michigan,  John 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  of  ilissonri,  were  the  members. 

Seward  took  the  floor  on  the  Uth  of  April,  and  spoke  at  length  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State.  He  nar- 
rated how  Kansas,  in  16:20,  was  assigned  as  a  permanent  home  for  In- 
dian tribes,  and  ^ith  a  pledge  to  the  American  people  that  "  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  be  tolerated  therein  for- 
ever;" how,  in  1S54,  Congress  removed  the  Indians  and  "rescinded 
the  pledge  of  freedom,"  substituting  for  it  another  pledge,  that  the 
settlers  "  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  establish  or  exclude  slavery; " 
how,  in  1855,  this  pledge  was  also  broken,  when  "  armed  hands  of 
invaders  from  the  State  of  Missonri  entered  the  Territory,  seized  the 
polls,  overpowered  or  drove  away  the  inhabitants,  usurped  the  elective 
franchise,  deposited  false  and  spurious  ballots,  and  procnred  official 
certificates  of  the  result  by  fraud  and  force.  How  legislative  bodies 
thus  choseu,  afterward  assembled,  set  forth  a  code  of  laws,  created 
public  offices,  and  filled  them,  and  thus  established  a  complete  tyranny 
over  the  people  of  the  Territory."  He  added,  that  "  these  high- 
handed transactions  were  consummated  with  the  expressed  purposo  of 
establishing  African  slavery  by  force,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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till  you  were  able  to  take  care  of  yourseWes.  Among  the  lirst  acts  of  her 
i^overnment.  she  abolished  slavery  for  herself.  She  will  sustain  vour  distin- 
guisiied  neigiibor.  because  she  knows  he  is  true  to  this  great  principle,  and 
when  she  has  helped  to  elect  him,  by  giving  him  as  large  a  majority  as  can  be 
given  by  any  half  dozen  other  States,  then  you  will  find  that  she  will  ask  less, 
exact  less  from  him,  and  support  him  more  faithfully  than  any  other  State  can 
do.  That  is  the  way  she  did  with  John  Quincy  Adams;  that  is  the  way  she 
sustained  General  Taylor,  and  that  is  the  way  she  will  sustain  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Of  the  twenty  minutes  stay  at  Springfield,  the  greetings,  the  recep- 
tion, the  speech,  the  introduction  and  hand-shaking  engrossed  the 
whole,  except  a  few  moments  devoted  to  a  hasty  private  conference 
in  regard  to  the  political  situation.  The  train  then  bore  Seward  on 
his  way. 

When  he  reached  Chicago,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  a  multitude 
thronged  the  streets,  and  a  procession,  with  music  and  torch-lights, 
attended  him  to  the  hotel,  through  a  feu-de-joie  of  fireworks  and 
cannon.  The  acclamations  were  renewed,  when  he  appeared  on  the 
balcony  of  the  hotel,  with  Mayor  Wentworth,  and  redoubled  when 
the  speeches  of  welcome  and  response  had  been  exchanged.  During 
the  night,  the  railways  and  steamboats  were  hourly  adding  fresh 
comers  to  the  multitude  in  that  city.  They  had  come  to '*see  and 
hear  Seward; "  but  for  most  of  them,  while  the  seeing  was  practicable, 
tlie  hearing  was  impossible;  for  no  human  voice  could  reach  them  all. 
Wliile  he  was  speaking  in  the  open  square.  General  Nye  and  Mr. 
Lovejoy  were  also  addressing  the  other  portions  of  the  dense  throng. 
His  speech  was  long  and  elaborate  —  an  exposition  of  what  he  called 
'nhe  National  Idea.'' 

It  is  a  national  faith,  the  one  life-sustaining,  of  the  American  Republic,  that 
civilization  is  to  be  maintained,  and  carried  on,  upon  this  continent,  by  Fed- 
eral States  based  upon  principles  of  Free  Soil,  Free  Labor,  Free  Speech,  Equal 
Rights,  and  Universal  Suffrage  I 

An  episode  wiis  this  reminiscence  of  John  Brown: 

The  first  and  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  when  he  called  upon  me  after 
the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  asked  me  what- 1  thought  of 
the  future?  I  said  I  was  disappointed  and  saddened  —  I  would  persevere; 
but  it  was  against  hope. 

He  said,  '*  Cheer  up,  Governor;  the  people  of  Kansas  will  not  accept  slavery ; 
Kansas  will  never  be  a  slave  State." 

I  took  then  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  broad  field.  I  saw  that  the  time  had 
come  when  men,  and  women,  and  children  were  departing  from  their  homes  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  were  followed,  or  attended  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  European  nations  —  all  of  them  crowded  out,  by  the  pressure  in  the 
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[ier  ports  of  the  world;  and  n!l  mflkiag  their  wny  even  to  the  banks  of  the 

iMissippi,    Iknew  tlnit  these  euiignints  were  piniilmgii  lounevery  ii«jr;  iind 

Stnte  every  three  years.     Heedless  iiud  unconceraed  na  ihey  were,  thinkiag 

lij  of  provUioa  for  their  immed  iute  wanu,  shelter  and  lands  to  till  iii  the 

eat  —  I  knew  an   interest,  yet   uakmnvn  to  themselres,  whicli   they  would 

,ve,  when  they  should  gel  here;  and  that  was  that  lliey  should  own  the  Inud 

emselvea  —  that  si  a  res  should  not  come  into  competition  with  them  here. 

>,  Bs  they  passed  by  me,  steamboat  lond  after  steamboat  loud,  and  railroitd 

via  after  railroad  train,  though  they  were  the  humblest,  and  perhaps  Ihe  least 

ucated,  and  least  trained  portion  of  the  communities  from  which  they  hnd 

G»ine,  I  knew  that  they  had  the  instinct  of  Interest,  and  below  and  deeper  tlian 

that,  the  better  instinct  of  justice.     And  I  said,  I  wilt  trust  these  men;  I  will 

trust  these  exiles ;  my  faith  and  reliance  henceforth  is  on  the  poor,  not  on  the 

rich,  on  the  humble,  not  on  the  great.     I  was  even   painfully  disappointed  at 

fir^t,  in  seeing  thnC  the  emigrants  to  the  West  hnd  no  more  consciousness  of 

tlieir  interest  in  this  question,  when  they  had  arrived   here,  than  they  had  in 

their  native  countries-    The  Irishman  who  had  struggled  agiiiast  oppresiicn 

in  his  own  country,  fuled  me;  the  German  seemed  at  Srst  —  but  thank  God 

not  long  —  dull  and   unconscious  of  the  duly  that  had   devolved  ppon  him. 

Nevertheless,  1  said  that  the  interest  nnd  instincts  of  these  people  would  ulli- 

maiely  bring  them  out;  and  when  the  Slates  which  they  found  and  rear  and 

fortify  shall  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union,  they  will  come,  not  a»  slave 

States,  but  us  free  States.     And  to-day  I  see  the  very  realization  of  it  all. 

The  ovation  did  not  eud  until  lute  at  night;  and  then,  with  a  ser- 
enade, and  a  huge  prucesaion  of  "  Wide-Awakes."  All  the  way  home, 
eachasiastic  greetings  seemed  to  be  awaiting  Lim.  At  Cleveland,  lie 
pansed  long  enough  to  address  the  citizona  in  their  public  park.  At 
Erie,  PennsylvaDia,  he  mode  another  brief  speech.  When  he  reached 
Buffalo,  where  he  was  to  remain  over  night,  and  the  brilliant  torches 
and  loud  shonts  of  the  "  Wlde-Awakes  "  called  him  out  to  speak,  he 
said: 

Having  seen  many  States,  I  am  back  to  New  York  prouder  of  her,  and 
prouder  that  I  belong  to  her.  I  have  found,  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  even  at  the  foot  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  children  of  the  State  of  New  York,  almost  as  numerous  as  at  home. 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  lUiaoiii.  and  Eansas  are  all  daughters  of  New  York. 
So  is  California.  Mure  States  have  been  formed  under  her  auspices,  than  there 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  son  of  New  York  who  first 
applied  steam  to  locomotion;  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  its  chief  magistrate, 
who  began  and  perfected  the  Erie  canal,  and  over  that  route,  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration has  flowed  which  has  founded  new  States.  New  York  has  bnilt  the 
West. 

The  eventful  five  weeks'  toar  ended  on  Saturday  night,  October  6, 
when  he  reached  his  home  at  Auburn.  There  he  related  to  hia  towns- 
men the  story  of  liis  journey.     He  added: 
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These  axe  my  travels.  Tou  will  ask  me,  **  What  have  you  seen  I  What  have 
you  learned?**  I  have  seen  a  great  nation,  a  greater  nation  than  I  saw  last 
year,  although  I  traveleil  the  Ola  "Wortg'Tfbm  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  —  a  greater  nation'  than  lias  existed  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

He  wrote  to  ilr.  Lincoln:  "  "*" 

Auburn,  October  8,  18G0. 

We  arrived  here  on  Saturday  night,  and  I  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
State  will  redeem  all  the  promises  we  have  made. 
Hoping  and  trusting  firmly  in  your  success  with  the  cause, 

I  am,  etc.,  etc.  * 

On  the  following  day,  he  wrote  to  bis  son  nt  Albany: 

Auburn,  October  9,  1860. 

I  have  accepted  the  Governor's  invitation  to  dine  with  Lord  Renfrew,  and 
shall  be  at  your  house  to  stay,  arriving  in  the  last  train  on  the  15th. 

The  gnest  whom  he  was  to  meet  at  the  Governor's  was  ihc  Prince 
of  Wales.  A  year  or  two  before,  when  Lord  Napier  and  Seward,  at 
Washington,  were  in  conversation  upon  the  best  methods  of  maintain- 
ing and  increasing  friendly  feeling  between  the  people  of  the  two 
countries,  Seward  remarked  that  nothing  would  do  more  to  promote 
it  than  a  visit  to  America  by  the  Queen  herself.  But  this,  of  course, 
would  be  impracticable.  Young  priuces,  however,  as  a  part  of  their 
education,  are  frequently  traveling,  and  he  expressed  a  belief  that  a 
visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of  his  brothera  would  be  fraught 
with  good  results.  It^was  a  question  about  which  experienced  diplo- 
matists might  well  hesitate,  for  no  member  of  the  Royal  Family  had 
yet  tried  the  experiment  of  a  visit  to  the  States  that  were  former 
British  colonies.  Whether  such  a  visit  might  not  be  misconstrued  — 
might  not  even  re- waken  old  Revolutionary  animosities  against  'Uhe 
Crown,"  and  ancient  hatred  of  "John  Bull  "  —  were  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. Seward,  however,  was  confident  that  such  a  friendly  over- 
ture  would  be  not  only  undei'stood,  but  appreciated.  When  in  1860, 
the  visit  was  determined  upon,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  avoid  any 
offense  to  Republican  prejudices,  as  well  as  all  troublesonie  etiquette, 
by  anrlouncing  that  the  Prince  would  travel  incog. — as  "  Lord  Ren- 
frew." But  the  Americans,  while  willing  to  call  him  by  such  title  as 
he  might  prefer,  were  ready  to  receive  him  and  welcome  him  as  what  he. 
was,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  so  the  representative  of  the  British  ua- 
tiouy  During  his  whole  tonr,  tliey  met  and  treated  him,  if  not  with 
courtly  ceremony,  at  least  with  hearty  good-will  and  enthusiasm.  It 
was  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  midst  of  the  gathering  political  storm, 
which  was  alienating  men  and  parties  from  each  other,  to  find  one 
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gleam  of  sunebiui:,  cbut  nil  sliarcd  in  common  —  in  their  memories  of 
the  Mother  Ooiiutry,  and  Uieir  hu^pitiiliCr  towiird  iCa  yonthfiil  heir- 
uppiirent. 

The  Prince  wna  nccompnnied  by  the  nowly-.ippointed  British  Minis- 
ter. Lord  Lyons,  tho  Duke  of  lyewcasLle,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germain^, 
Miijor-Geiicral  Robert  Bruce  (whose  brother  wiis  iifterward  Minister 
to  the  Uuitiid  States),  Dr.  Aelarul,  Major  Teesdalu,  Captain  Gray, 
Lord  Hinchi ngbrooke,  Hon,  Charles  Elliot,  Mr,  Engleheart,  Mr.  Bro- 
die,  Mr.  Warre,  and  Mr.  Archibald,  H,  B.  M.'s  Consul  in  New  York. 
Coming  down  fi-om  tho  North,  their  latest  scene  of  travel,  they 
stopped  over  night  at  Albany.  Governor  Morgan's  dinner  com- 
prised the  membei-s  of  the  Royal  Piirty,  the  Mayor  of  Albany,  the 
Governor's  family,  his  Secretaries  and  Staff.  The  dinner  was  followed 
by  an  informal  reception  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  people  of  the 
city. 

Seward  hastened  biick  to  Aiibarn,  for  there  was  httle  time  to  spare 
from  the  active  work  of  the  campaign.  Invitations  and  urgent  en- 
treaties to  speak  at  political  meetings  came  by  every  mail.  Hardly  a 
week  wii3  allowed  him  for  rest,  after  his  fatiguing  Western  trip,  before 
he  WHS  again  "  on  tho  stump  "  in  his  own  State.  He  siwfce  at  Lyons, 
Binghnmton,  Fredonia,  Seneca  Falls,  and  other  places.  At  Seneca 
Falls,  he  startled  his  hearers  by  this  opening: 

This  Republic  of  ours  is  in  a  crisis,  and  I,  for  one,  confess,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be  true,  tlint  if  tins  Republic  passes  safel  j  througb  tliis  crisis,  it  takes  Assurance 
o[  lon^  euilurauce  —  jiractically  of  immorlalitj;  and  If  it  fails  to  pass  safely 
through  this  crisis,  it  will  languish  and  die. 

In  fact,  as  the  ctui'vaas  progressed,  the  greatness  of  tho  crisis  bad 
grown  more  manifest.  All  the  political  parties  were  vigorously  and 
energetically  at  work.  The  leading  men  of  each  organization  were 
speaking  to  excited  audiences.  Douglas  himself  was  traveling  from 
point  to  point,  earnestly  advocating  his  own  principles  and  candidates. 
Breckinridge  bod  the  leading  political  orators  of  the  South  almost 
nniterlly  in  his  behalf.  Chase,  Hale,  Sumner,  Adams,  Giddings, 
Wade,  Stevens,  Sherman,  Wilson,  Banks,  were  addressing  Bepablican 
gatherings  with  spirit  and  effect.  It  was  beginning  to  be  already  evi- 
dent that  Breckinridge  would  receive  the  bulk  of  the  Southern  vote 
, —  that  Bell  and  Douglas  might  get  some  of  the  "Border  States," 
and  that  New  England  and  the  North-west  would  be  carried  by  the 
Eepnblicans.  The  October  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
showed  that  they  might  also  join  the  Republican  column.  So  the 
turning  point  6t  the  contest  would  be  Now  York.  Redoubled  effort 
was,  therefore,  mode,  on  both  sides,  to  carry  "the  Empire   State." 
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The  supporters  of  Douglas.  Bell  and  Breckinridj^e  coalesced,  and 
made  a  **  Fusion  ''  electoral  ticket:  doubtless  with  the  underscandincr 
that  if  chosen,  the  electors  would  vote  for  whichever  of  the  three  thev 
could  elect.  It  was  a  formidable  combination  of  elements,  which  the 
Republicans  hitherto  had  defeated  separately,  but  had  never  encoun- 
tered as  a  united  whole.  "  Disunion  "  was  again  a  subject  of  alarm. 
Southern  menaces  were  supplemented  by  the  fears  of  merchants  and 
business  men  in  the  great  commercial  center.  Financial  panic  spread 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  thence  to  other  cities,  paralyzing  and 
arresting  trade.  Naturally,  these  alarms  encouraged  the  hoi)es  and 
strengthened  the  ranks  of  the  "  Fusionists.*'  Seward's  incessant 
labors  had,  by  this  time,  brought  on  a  fever,  which  threatened  to 
assume  a  typhoid  form.  But  he  still  kept  uj).  Keplying  to  an 
earnest  request  to  come  to  the  city  to  speak,  he  wrote  to  Weed: 

Auburn,  Oct.  19. 

My  engagements  come  so  that  I  could  only  be  iu  New  York  on  November  2, 
no  other  day.  T  have  new  and  urgent  invitations  from  there.  But  I  have 
written  Draper  that  you  will  decide,  whether  I  go  on  that  day.  I  write  thus, 
supiwsing  that  you  may  be  at  Albany,  so  that  you  may  telegraph  to  him  if 
necessary. 

"When  he  reached  New  York,  he  found  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  him  to  speak  at  the  Palace  Garden.  There,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2d,  a  great  audience  was  awaiting  him.  He  opened  his  speech 
by  reverting  to  the  early  history  of  the  city,  and  its  political  struggles. 
He  showed  how  its  commercial  supremacy  was  developed  and  main- 
tained through  wise  statesmanship,  and  the  adoption  of  just  principles 
in  regard  to  human  rights.  As  New  York  would  not  have  achieved 
greatness  in  its  past,  so  neither  could  its  greatness  be  maintained  in 
the  future,  except  by  adherence  to  these  principles.  '*  Slavery  dpes 
not  build  up  great  States  and  great  cities  —  freedom  does." 

In  early  life  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  see  whether  it  was  not  true  that 
New  Orleans  was  to  supersede  and  supplant  New  York,  as  the  seat  of  com- 
merce on  this  continent.  I  found  that  New  York  was  increasing  in  a  ratio  of 
such  magnitude,  that  when  New  Orleans  would  have  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
New  Y'ork  would  have  a  million  and  a  half.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason?  I 
found  it  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  saw  the  cobbler's  light 
twinkling  in  his  window,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  or  late  at  night.  I  saw 
every  thing  made^  as  well  as  mid,  in  New  York ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  I  found  there  that  everything  was  »oUl,  and  nothing  w^as  made. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  find  any  article  of  human  raiment  that  was  made  in 
New  Orleans,  I  did  see  upon  a  sign  opposite  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  this  in- 
scription: **  Wagons,  Carts  and  Wheelbarrows,  Made  and  Sold  Here.''  I 
said,  I  have  found  one  thing  that  is  made  in  New  Orleans! — coarse  wagons, 
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rarin,  unil  mii^fi.  rude.  nheelbaironB  I  Bnt,  nu  crOBHiog  to  inspect  clip  tuat- 
rcr.  J.  liitlu  tuuri;  luiuiilelv,  before  eDCeriuq  U  in  hit  notes,  I  ruiinil  tliut  I  h^iil 
'iveriooKed  sanie  words  in  amiillcr  letters,  -'.ai.  New  Hnven,"  aaU  that  tUe  bivn 
was  riglilly  to  be  read:  "  Wngona,  Carts,  aud  WlieellnuTOws  laade  at  Ntw 
Haven,  ;itid  k/U  Here,"  Fclloiv-dtizeDs.  tliis  is  not  :i  reproach.  It  is  riot 
s[H>ken  Tcproochfultyi  it  would  ill  ticcoine  mc  to  so  ^penk  it.  But  it  i^  tlieir 
ajstem.  The;  cinploj  slaves,  and  iu  New  York  —  I  was  going  to  so;  tlint  we 
employ,  but  I  think  I  will  reverse  it,  nod  say  that  freimieii  employ  their  taoslera, 
the  manufacturers.  This  is  but  on  illustration.  The  principle  i.t  the  saroi'  iu 
every  department  of  industry.  *  »  •  That  would  seem  to  be  the  end  of 
tliB  argument,  but  they  then  resort  to  terror  and  lo  menace.  They  tell  us 
they  will  withdraw  their  trade  from  the  city  of  New  York,  unless  she  will 
vote  —  unless  her  citizens  will  vote,  ns  they  require  them  to  vole  —  ns  their 
supposed  interest  dictates.  Is  it  best  to  yield  to  that  I  Why,  Xew  York  is 
not  a  province  of  Virginia  or  of  Cnrolimi,  any  more  thun  it  is  a  province  of 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  New  York  is  the  metroiJolLs  of  the  country. 
New  York  must  be  the  metropolis  of  the  continent.  Her  commerce,  like  Ikt 
principles,  must  be  elevated,  just,  and  impartial. 

Sliowiug  tlieu  tliut  tlio  pro-slavery  policy  Klready  entered  npoii  at 
.  Washington  would  "  change  all  this  tiling,  to  pnt  alavery  into  the  free 
States  agiiin,  and  to  send  slavery  into,  nnd  freedom  ont  of,  the  'I'errito- 
ries,"  he  said : 

They  tell  us  that  we  are  to  encounter  opposition.  Why,  bless  my  soul! 
did  anybody  ever  e.tpect  to  reach  a  fortune,  or  fanie,  or  happiness  on  earth,  or 
a  crown  in  Heaven,  without  encountering  resistance  and  opposition)  What  are 
we  maJe  men  for,  but  lo  encounter  and  overcome  opposition  arrayed  afjninst 
ns  in  the  line  of  our  duty? 

As  fdr  the  menaces  to  the  Union,  he  said: 

For  my  part,  T  have  faith  in  the  Constitution,  faith  in  the  Union,  futh  in 
the  people  of  tho  States,  faith  in  the  people  of  the  Union,  faith  in  freedom, 
faith  in  justice,  and  faith  in  virtue,  faith  in  humanity. 

This  WHS  on  Friday  night.  The  election  was  to  be  held  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tnesdny.  He  hastened  home,  in  order  to  once  more  address  his 
fellow-townsmen,  as  was  hia  cnstom,  on  tho  night  before  the  election. 
Party  excitement  was  now  at  fever-heat,  in  the  State.  The  Republi- 
cans were  stigmatized  us  "Black  Hepnblicans,"  Negro  Worshipers," 
"Fanatics,"  "Incendiaries,"  and  were  reproached  as  being  "madly 
bent  on  destroying  the  Union,"  by  those  who  saw  no  way  to  save  it, 
except  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  Sonth.  The  "  Fusioniata," 
following  the  example  of  the  "  Wide- A  wakes,"  had  their  toreh-liglic 
processions,  also;  the  anpporters  of  Douglas  taking  the  name  of 
"  Little  Giants,"  and  the  "  Bell  "  men  punning  on  the  name  of  their 
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candidate,  by  carrying  imd  clanging  huge  bells.     Seward  closed  the 
tjventful  canvass  with  his  Auburn  speech,  which  ended  thus: 

And  this  ** Fusion"  party,  what  is  the  motive  to  which  it  appeals?  You 
may  go  into  the  streets  to-night,  and  follow  the  **  Little  Giants,"  who  go  with 
their  torch-lights,  and  their  flaunting  banners  of  **  Popular  Sovereignty,"  or 
you  may  go  with  the  smaller  and  more  select  and  modest  band  who  go  for 
Breckinridge  and  slavery,  or  you  may  follow  the  music  of  the  clanging  bells, 
and  strange  to  say,  they  will  all  bring  you  into  one  common  chamber!  When 
you  get  there,  you  will  hear  only  this  emotion  of  the  human  heart  appealed  to, 
fear  —  fear,  that  if  you  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  to-morrow,  you  will  wake  up  the  next  day  and 
find  that  you  have  no  country  for  him  to  preside  over.  Is  that  not  a  strange 
motive  for  an  American  patriot  to  appeal  to?  And  in  that  same  hall,  amid  the 
jargon  of  three  discordant  members  of  the  "Fusion"  party,  you  will  hear  one 
argument,  and  that  argument  is,  that  so  sure  as  you  are  so  perverse  as  to  cast 
your  vote  singly,  lawfully,  honestly,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  one  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  instead  of  scattering  it  among  three  candidates  so  that  no  Pres- 
ident may  be  elected,  this  Union  shall  come  down  over  your  heads,  involving 
you  and  us  in  a  common  ruin. 

Fellow-citizens,  it  is  time,  high  time,  that  we  know  whether  this  is  a  con- 
stitutional government  under  which  we  live.  It  is  high  time  that  we  know, 
since  the  Union  is  threatened,  who  are  its  friends  and  who  are  its  enemies. 
The  party  who  pro]K)se  in  the  old  appointed  constitutional  way  to  choose  a 
President  are  every  man  of  them  loyal  to  the  Union.  I  know  that  our  good 
and  esteemed  neighbors  do  not  mean  to  support,  or  think  they  are  supporting, 
disunionists.  But  I  tell  them  that  he  who  proposes  to  lay  hold  of  the  pillara 
of  the  Union  and  bring  it  down  into  ruin  is  a  disunionist;  that  every  man 
who  quotes  and  uses  threats  and  menaces  as  an  argument  against  our  exercise 
of.  our  duty  is  an  abettor,  unconscious  though  he  may  be,  of  disunion;  and 
that  when  to-morrow's  sun  shall  have  set,  and  the  next  morning's  sun  shall 
have  risen  upon  the  American  people,  rejoicing  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  those  men  who  to-day  sympathize  with,  and  excuse 
the  disunionists, will  have  to  make  a  sudden  choice,  and  choose  whether,  in  the 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  they  vrill  **go  for  treason,  and  so  make 
it  respectable,"  or  whether  they  will  go  with  us  for  freedom,  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  for  eternal  Union. 

Election  day  passed  off  quietly  and  peaceably.  Its  results  were 
awaited  with  intense  interest.  But,  as  early  as  midnight,  they  were 
foreshadowed  by  the  scattering  returns — and  in  less  than  twenty-four 
horn's,  it  became  manifest  that  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  were  elected. 
Every  free  State  gave  them  its  electoral  votes,  except  New  Jersey, 
where  they  were  divided  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  New  York 
gave  fifty  thousand  Republican  majority.  The  Nortli-western  States 
were  as  solid  as  New  England.  All  along  the  line  of  Middle  States 
that  had  been  deemed  doubtful,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
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nois,  and  Iowa,  the  majorities  exceeded  expectation.  The  ''  Border 
States^'  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  voted  for  Bell,  and 
Missouri  for  Douglas,  and  all  the  others  gave  their  votes  for  Breckin- 
ridge. A  few  days  later  came  the  news  that  California  and  Oregon 
had  joined  the  Bepublican  cohimn. 

Seward  had  especial  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  result  in  his  own 
neighborhood.  Auburn  gave  Lincoln  four  hundred  and  fifty  majority. 
Caynga  county  gave  him  four  thousand,  a  greater  one  than  at  any 
previous  election  —  and  in  the  State  at  large,  the  increase  of  the  Re- 
publican vote  over  that  at  the  preceding  national  election  was  a  hun- 
dred thousand. 

The  jubilant  **  Wide-A wakes  "  made  the  echoes  ring  with  salutes, 
and  marched  and  countermarched  with  their  music  and  fireworks. 
When  they  gathered  in  the  grounds  in  front  of  Seward's  house,  and 
loudly  called  for  a  speech,  he  came,  not  with  words  of  exultation,  but 
of  grave  and  impressive  counsel.  He  told  them  they  had  a  right  to 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  principle,  **the  Republican  principle  and 
the  true  Democratic  principle  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men." 
He  congratulated  them  that  the  erroneous  national  policy  of  forty 
years  had  been  *' retraced,  reconsidered,  reversed,  and  renounced.'* 
He  counseled  them  as  to  their  present  duty.  "  Let  the  passions  and 
prejudices  be  buried  with  the  errors  of  the  past."  He  urged  magna- 
nimity, saying  that  those  who  had  practiced  patience  under  political 
defeat  must  now  "show  the  greater  virtue  of  moderation  in  triumph." 
Pointing  out  that  for  those  defeated  in  an  election,  *'an  appeal  lies 
from  the  people  this  year,  to  the  people  themselves  next  year,"  and 
**  so  on  forever,"  he  said  that  while  this  might  seem  a  long  way,  "it 
is  our  way,"  and  that  there  could  be  no  better  one;  that  if  there  were 
those  "  who  think  that  marshaling  armies,  or  pulling  down  the  pil- 
lars of  the  Republic  is  a  better,  because  a  shorter  way,"  he  did  not 
dohbt  that  they  too  would  find  that  "  our  way,  tlie  old  way,  their  old 
way,  as  well  as  our  old  way,  is  not  only  the  shortest,  but  the  best." 
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CHAPTER  LI. 
1860. 

After  Election .  South  Ctrolio*  Withdravring  from  the  Unioo.  Georgia  Arming.  Se- 
cesMOQ  SpreadiDg.  Northern  Incredulity.  AUrm  tt  Washington.  Proposed  Con^ 
Tention  of  the  People.  Opening  of  Congress.  The  Message.  The  Debates.  Proffer 
of  the  Secretaryship  of  State.  The  New  England  Dinner  Speech.  Correspondence 
with  the  President-elect.  The  Committee  of  Thirteen.  The  Outlook  Described. 
The  Southern  View.  President' Buchanan's  Cabinet.  Major  Anderson.  *' Treason 
Around  and  Amongst  Us." 

With  the  closing  of  the  polls^  there  came  at  AiiburnTa  brief  season 
of  rest  and  quiet.  Seward  sat  in  his  study,  putting  in  order  his 
neglected  personal  affairs,  but  carefully  watching  the  drift  of  public 
events.  For  a  few  mornings  after  the  election,  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  were  filled  with  figures  and  comments  upon  local  and  geu- 
enil  results.  But  these  soon  began  to  give  place  to  more  startling 
news.  Every  day  the  telegraph  brought  indications  that  those  who 
had  long  threatened  "disunion*'  were  now  intending  to  accomplish 
it.  South  Carolinians  were  leading  the  way.  First  came  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  called  to  meet  on 
the  5th  to  choose  presidential  electors,  would  take  steps  looking  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  State  from  the  Union.  Then  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage, and  the  speeches  of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  counseling  "se- 
cession," "  revolution,"  and  "unfurling  the  Palmetto  flag."  Then 
reports  of  ostentatious  rejoicing  in  Charleston  by  Secessionists,  over 
Lincoln's  election,  because  it  would  give  them  their  desired  oppor- 
tunity. Before  the  week  was  out,  came  news  that  a  bill  providing 
for  a  convention  had  passed  one  House;  and  would  pass  the  other 
without  opposition;  that  the  United  States  District  Court  was  closed, 
and  the  judge  had  resigned;  quickly  followed  by  the  announcement 
of  similar  resignations  of  their  places  by  other  Federal  officers,  and 
by  the  Senators  in  Congress. 

Another  week  brought  the  formal  call  of  the  convention  by  South 
Carolina;  the  action  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  in  appropriating  a 
million  dollars  to  arm  the  State;  the  unavailing  speech  of  Stephens, 
in  which  he  said:  "To  withdraw  because  a  man  has  been  constitu- 
tionally elected  puts  us  in  the  wrong."  Then  followed  disunion 
meetings  and  movements  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  in  order,  as  their  promoters  said,  to  "fire  the  Southern 
heart,"  throughout  the  cotton  States. 

The  Northern  people,  for  the  most  part,  seemed  incredulous.  They 
had  heard  threats  of  "  disunion  "  for  many  years,  echoing   from   tlie 
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/  ''atump,"  and  the  lialls  of  Congress  —  and  had  seen  them  regdady 
'  tlie  :iway,  as  aooii  as  the  siave-holdera  hud  achieved  some  desired  politi- 
cal result.  That  any  cousidentble  anDibtir  of  sensible  men.  in  America, 
could  really  want  to  sever  their  connection  with  a  Union  that  had 
I  been  so  fruitful  of  blessings  to  all,  was  hardly  believed  possible.  Even 
I  the  presses  which  chronicled  the  movement  deemed  its  proportions 
1     exaggerated. 

Seward  wrote  to  Weed: 

AUBCRM,  Mvamber  18. 
Three,  or  even  two  moDths  a-;o,  I  Ihougbt  that  I  might  remivia  here  uutil 
the  eud  of  the  holidays.  Bat  now.  eapecinllT  BJace'the  Soutligrn  dem.Qngtr*- 
tioos,  I  have  auppoaiid  thnt  my  abacocc,  evcD  a  day,  from  WashiDgton  ajter 
the  beginning  of  the  session  wniild.  if  not  even  wrong  per  m ,  be  a  cause  of 
diisatialaciiqn  somewhere.  So  I  am  calculating  to  reach  the  capital  on  Sat' 
lirday  night.  buTore  the  lesslou  begins.  I  have  no  pressure  to  be  in  Albany  or 
elsewhere.  If  for  any  reason  you  "imt  to  sec  ine,  however,  you  need  only  lo 
telegrnpli.  I  am  without  achcmeSj  or  pla^  hopes,  desireSjOr  fears  for  tile 
fiitHTe,^at  njed  trgij^lo  anybody,  aofar  aa  I  am  concerned ;  receiving  con- 
tinually the  kindest  counsels  from  a  great  many  friends,  variffus,  howei-er,  as 
the  numbers  and  characters  of  the  counselors. 

He  accordingly  left  Aaburii  on  the  28th.  Ai'rived  at  Washington, 
he  wrote  home: 

I  readied  the  Astor  House  at  eleven  last  night.  Supper,  and  a  cooversaiion 
with  Weed  kept  me  up  until  one.  Was  up  nt  five,  and  off  at  seven  yeslerdny 
morning,  and  here  at  aiz  p.  u.  Washington  aeemi  dtiU  —  and  apprehennon 
of  dissolution  is  predominant  everywhere. 

Republicans  are  far  more  nutnerous  here  than  ever  before,  and  persiiDsl  re- 
spect and  courtesy  toward  myself,  very  marked. 

Deeembtr  1.    . 

Nothing  new  to-day.  Congress  will  meet  on  Slonday.  The  ultra-Southern 
men  m«an  to  bireak  up  the  Union,  not  really  for  the  grievances  of  which  they 
complain,  but  from  cherished  disloyalty  and  ambition.  The  President,  and  | 
all  Union  men  here,  are  alarmed  and  despondent.  The  Republicans  who 
coroe  here  are  ignorant  of  the  real  design  or  danger.  I  begin  to  see  my  way 
through,  without  sacrifice  of  principle.  But  I  talk  very  little,  and  nothing 
in  detail. 

December  2. 

I  had  visits  yesterday  from  General  Cass,  Lord  Lyons,  the  Bremen  Uinister, 
Speaker  Pennington.  All  is  apprehension  almut  the  Southern  demonstra- 
tions. No  line  hiis  any  system,  tew  any  courage,  or  confidence  in  the  Union, 
in  this  emergency.  It  is  not  unnatural  —  perhaps  uot  unfortunate.  Inde- 
cision, under  the  circumstances,  shows  only  that  the  Union  sentiment  is  so 
strong  aa  to  leave  the  people  unprepared.  Time  will  bring  its  trials  of  con- 
stancy.    Montgomery  Blair  was  among  my  visitors,  and  Henry  Wilson,  yes- 
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tcrday.  I  am  engaged  busily  in  studying  and  gatliering  my  tliouijlits  for 
thu  Union.  You  will  see  that  Mr.  Weed  lets  me  out  of  responsii)iiity  for  iiis 
>vcll-iutcDtioncd,  but  rather  impulsive  movements.  He  promised  me  to  do  so. 
I  would  not  have  believed  it,  but  my  l)retty  cat  remembered  me,  and  was 
wild  with  joy  at  my  return.  She  attends  me  constantly,  sitting  on  my  shouldtT 
when  I  write,  and  following  jne  when  I  move. 

On  tlie  30 til  of  NoTember,  Mr.  Weed  had  published  au  elaborate- 
article,  in  the  Evening  Journal,  on  the  political  situation,  suggesting 
a  ''ConTention  of  the  people,  consisting  of  delegates  appointed  by 
the  States.''  *  He  said  North  and  South  "might  thus  bring  their  re- 
spective griefs,  claims,  and  reforms  to  a  common  arbitrament,  to 
meet,  discuss,  and  determine  upon  a  future.  It  will  be  said  that  we 
have  done  nothing  wrong,  and  have  nothing  to  offer.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  why  we  should  both  propose  and  offer  whatever 
nniy,  by  possibility,  avert  the  evils  of  civil  war,  and  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  our  hitherto  unexampled  blessings  of  Union." 

When  told  by  his  friends,  that  such  a  Convention  would  only  end 
in  disagreement,  he  answered  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  gain  time, 
and  insure  discussion  —  agencies  that  could  not  but  consolidate  Union 
sentiment  in  the  North,  and  develop  it  in  the  South.  But  in  a 
period  of  high*  political  excitement,  propositions  are  seldom  canvassed 
on  their  merits.  Some  journals  objected  to  it,  because  they  feared  it 
covered  a  "  compromise,''  others,  because  they  saw  it  did  not.  Praise- 
worthy as  was  the  motive,  it  received  no  general  acceptance.  Seward  / 
wrote  to  him:  '       ' 

Decerrifter  2 . 

South  Carolina  is  committed.  Nothing  holds  her  from  declaring  and  practic- 
ing secession ;  but  her  course  as  to  forts  and  customs  yet  undetermined.         ' 

Georgia  will  debate.  Time  will  operate  favorably,  but  she  probably  follows 
South  Carolina.  .  Florida  will  participate.  Mississippi  aud  Alabama  likely 
to  follow.  But  by  that  time,  passion  begins  to  give  place  to  perplexity  about 
whether  it  is  best  to  conciliate  Union  or  fight  it. 

Buchanan  will  recommend  General  Convention.  Congress  can  resolve. 
But  three-fourths  of  State  Legislatures  must  call  on  Congress.  Congress  can- 
not initiate  Conventions. 

No  amendment  that  can  be  proposed,  and  would  be  satisfactory,  can  get 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses;  although  just  such  amendments  might  pass  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  in  Convention. 

Look  closely  into  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution.  You  will  see  that  Con- 
gress, initiating,  could  only  propose  definite  amendments  to  States,  while  it 
cannot  call  a  General  Convention,  until  required  by  the  State  Legislatures. 

Members  are  coming  in,  all  in  confusion.  Nothing  can  be  agreed  on  in 
advance,  but  silence  for  the  present,  which  I  have  insisted  must  not  be 
aulUn,  as  last  year,  but  respectful  and  fraternal. 


/ 
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I  think  chc  Souilicrn  iiieml*er«  will  be,  for  once,  cuuiioiu  and  forlienring-. 
If  \vi!  c:un  keep  peace  ami  quiet  until  the  ilecrpe  of  Somh  Cnrolina  is  pro- 
nouncpd.  the  temper  n'ill  tlien  ba  fararabla,  on  both  Eidt-s,  lo  considenitioa. 

Tu  Mrs.  Suward  ho  wrote: 

December  3. 

I  lieard  iifine,  pmctical  Cliristian  aermon  frura  Dr.  Pj-ne,  jcstcrdny,  which  I'n- 
forccd  the  axinm.  "Love  doeth  no  injury  toanv  man."  I  studied  a  few  hours, 
and  then  came  to  the  cuBtumiiry  Sunday  in  Washington,  cnlla,  visita,  luiingtrs, 
debates  until  miduight.  All  that  has  been  done  siuct;  we  adjourned,  all  that 
is  to  be  done  during  the  session  of  Congress  and  during  the  AdiniDistralion. 
was  gone   through  with.     Sumner,    Washburn,    King  oud   other   Republican 


Decemhtr  4. 

Mr.  Weed's  articles  have  brought  perplesitie 

s  about  mc 

which  he,  with  all 

Ilia  astuteness,  did  not  foresee.     But  you  need 

not  u^iwcl. 

or  ratlier  fear,  that 

I  <iTiil  act  unwiaclj-  or  wrong. 

December  5. 

I  finisised  my  brief  yesterday,  and  began,  at 

a   very  dis 

ani.  point,  to  study 

i; 


the  great  political  crisis,  having  at  last  thrown  all  tlie  dogs  nS  my  track. 

Message  has  come.     It  shows  conclusively  thiit  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  execute  the  laws  —  unless  somebody  opposes  him —  and  that  no 

;ate  has  a  right  to  ^o  out  of  the  Union  —  unless  it  wants  to. 

Yesterday's  debate  will  do  no  good. 

I  hftve  been  at  the  markst;  breakfuted,  giren  ittj  doUw*  to  EtuiM*  snffer- 
era,  talked  with  Thayer,  reporter  for  tbe  Btaning  t^t,  and  now  th«  old  cat 
aod  I  have  sat  down  to  dispose,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  correspoadeDce  of 

I  dined  yesterday  with  the  Adamaea ;  to-morrow,  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Wflshbuni 

of  Maine,  take  Anna's  room,  to  remain  during  the  month. 


J 


A  bright  and  invigorating  morning,  but  it~hardly  brings  any  renewal  to 

(  me.     The  mad-caps  of  tbe  South  want  to  be  inflamed,  so  as  to  make  their  se- 

\  cession  irretrievable.    Good  men  there  want  moderation,  on  tbe  part  of  the 

71  Government,  so   that  they   may   in   time   produce   8  counter-movement.     Our 

f  Senators  agree  with  me  to  practice  reticence  and  kindness.  Bnt  others  fear 
that  I  will  flguie,  and  so  interfere  and  derange  all.  Providence,  however, 
will  bring  all  things  right.  I  am  very  buay,  but  do  not  forget  you  and  Fanny, 
and  all  at  home. 

Deeembtr  8. 
I  nm  very  sorry  that  the  mischievous  reports  of  the  letter-writers  have  dis- 
turbed you  so  deeply.    But  I  am  disposed  to  be  satisfied, 'after  all,  since  the 
circumstance  has  drawn  out  from  you  such  a  beautiful,  noble,  and   touching 
I    letter.     You  need  have  no  fears.     I  nm,  thus  far,  silent,  not  because  I  nm 
thinking  of  proposing  compromises,  but  because  I  wish  to  avoid,  myself,  and 
\    restrain  other  Republicans,  from  intermeddling,  just  now  —  when  concession. 
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or  soIicitatioD;  or  solicitude,  would  encourage,  and  demonstrations  of  firmness 
of  purpose  would  exasperate.  I  have  faith  that  my  good  angel  wont  desert 
me,  as  long  as  you  and  I  keep  together. 

December  9. 

Yesterday  was  rainy,  and  I  was  left  considerably  alone.  I  kept  my  chair, 
wrote  my  letters,  revised  my  brief,  and  made  some  notes  in  other  studies.  It 
has  been  a  comfortless  week.  The  disunion  panic  has  increased,  and  it  be-  I 
gins  to  bewilder  and  demoralize.  But,  as  yet,  there  seems  only  consternation, 
and  the  tendency  of  things  is,  that  the  timid  will  rush  into  the  Democratic 
party.  Jealousies  of  me  are  sufficient  for  many,  who  now  begin  to  wonder  at 
my  nonchalance,  in  the  midst  of  public  troubles  so  great. 

December  10. 

I  have  argued  my  cause  in  the  Supreme  Court,  to  a  court  that  listened  with 
indications  of  respect  and  interest.  So  that  duty  is  done.  Now  then  comes 
up  the  more  difficult  task^of^ trying  tojrecQncile  the  factious  men  who  are  bent 
•on  disunion,  irecklessjof  civij  war^to  the  ascendency  of  an  Administration  based 
on  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  .    — 

The  diibates  in  Hie  Sen&te'  are  hasty,  feeble,  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory ; 
presumptuous  on  the  part  of  the  ill-tempered  South;  feeble  and  frivolous  on    i 
the  part  of  the  North. 

December  11. 

Another  day  in  the  Senate.  Vaporing  by  Southern  Senators.  Setting  \ 
forth  the  grievances  of  their  section  and  requiring  Northern  Senators  to  an-  \ 
swer,  excuse,  and  offer  terms,  which  they  are  told,  in  the  same  breath,  will  not  be  | 
accepted.  And  that  is  all.  They  say  we  ought  not  to  have  elected  Lincoln. 
Ill  nature,  ill  temper,  ill  manners.  If  all  their  flourish  can  win  success  and 
power  in  this  country  we  shall  see  it.     I  don't  believe  it. 

• 

Two  days  later  he  wrote  to  Weed: 

December  13. 

I  have  now  the  occasion  for  consulting  you  that  you  have  expected.  I  shall 
he  in  New  York  on  Friday  evening.  Not  finding  you  there,  I  shall  look  for 
you  at  Albany  on  Saturday.     The  matter  is,  and  must  be  kept  confidential. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  written  him  a  kindly  note  inviting  him  to  become 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  new  Administration  to  be  organized  in  March. 
The  proffer  was  not  unexpected.  Its  probability  had  long  been  pred  icted 
and  gossiped  about  in  the  press.  But  a  Cabinet  place  had  never  been 
one  of  Seward's  ambitions.  As  long  before  as  1849,  he  said,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  *'  The  post  of  a  Minister,  and  even  of  a  premier,  Jias  no 
temptations  for  me.''  The  gathering  clouds  of  a  great  crisis  seemed 
now,  however,  to  give  warning  that,  if  a  man  wanted  to  serve  his 
country  at  all,  he  must  serve  it,  not  where  he  preferred,  but  where  he 
was  needed.  There  were  but  two  persons  whom  Seward  desired  to 
consult  before  making  his  decision.  One  was  his  wife,  the  other  was 
Weed.     The  Senate  stood  adjourned  to  the  following  Monday.     This 
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gave  liim  an  opportunity  to  go  Norcli  for  that  parp<j9e.      ArriTed  at 
Albaoy,  anti  oit  his  way  to  Auburn,  he  wroto  to  >Ir.  Lincoln: 

Alsaky,  Ueeember  16. 
ilr.  Weed,  fliuling  it  not  iacooTenient  to  go  West,  I  have  hud  some  conver- 
sation ivith  him,  coucerDing  tho  condition  nod  the  prospect  of  public  nflaira;. 
nnd  lie  will  be  able  to  inform  jou  of  my  present  unsettled  riew  of  the  subject 
upon  which  you  so  kindly  nrote  ma  a  few  days  ago.    I  slmll  remuia  at  home  until 
his  return,  and  shall  then,  in  further  conference  with  him,  have  the  advantage- 
of  a  kuowledge  of  the  effect  of  public  events,  certain  to  occur  tliia  week. 
With  great  respect  and  esteem, 
Faithfully  yours, 

His  friend  and  colleugue,  Preston  King,  h:id  promiaed  to  keep  Lim 
advised  of  the  progress  of  legislative  business  in  the  Senate  — so  that 
he  might  return  at  once  in  case  any  important  question  should  come 
up  to  bo  voted  on.  Hardly  three  days  bud  been  passed  at  home,  before- 
a  letter  came  from  King,  snying  that  ii  motion  would  probably  be 
made  for  nnother  delay  of  the  Kansas  Bill.  Fnrthermofs,  the  Vjce- 
^PresidjintJiad  now_aunonn^ced  tha-Qommitteo  of  Thirteen  otitlie  state 
of  the  countryj  and_  hi^d  dpsignatnd  Sflwiinl  as  one  of  its  me^fiTbera" — 
the  others  being  PooeU,  Hunter,  Crittenden,  Joombs,  Douglas,  Col- 
lamer,  DuTis,  Wade,  Bigler,  Rice,  Doolittle.  and  Grimes.  Seward^  ac- 
cordingly, at  once  hastened  back  to  the  scene  of  senatorial  duty.  He 
wrote  to  Weed: 

Ananiu*,  Dtemnbar  28. 

I  am  fairly  driven  out  of  my  retreat  and  caa  hold  it  do  louger.  The  EanMS 
Bill  is  set  for  Monday,  and  it  would  be  evidence  of  high  treason  in  the  exiat- 
iog  circumstaocea,  to  be  absent  or  ask  postponement.  Tou  will,  of  courser 
write  me  or  let  me  know  how  and  when  I  con  meet  you.  "" 

A  period  of  gloom  and  uncertainty  hod  hung  over  business  circles 
in  Kew  York.     They  hod  been  alternating  between  hopes  and  fears 
since  election  day.      They  hud  awaited  in  suspense  the  dire  and  nn- 
known  effects  of  the  threatened  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union. 
But  when,  on  the  2^1i^newB  caine_  thflLSouth  _Cnr(Jinahad  act- 
ually adopted   the   ordinance,    and  it  _Ha3._seeii.  .that,-iiQ_{0£n![w 
:  tumult  followed,  and  that  government  in .  JVaflhiagtga-SP-ll-CQginerce 
'  in  Kew  York  continued  to-moiiA-ifaBquiUy  along  inJiheir  accuatomed 
'  channels,  there  was  a  reaction  of  feeling.     The  tension  of  excitement 
relaxed,  and  there  was  a  popular  sense  of  relief.     As  often  happens^ 
the  shock  itself  proved  not  to  be  so  bad  as  the  expectation  of  it. 

When  Seward  reached  the  Astor  House,  ateleven  o'clock  on  Saturdays 
night,  he  found  that  the  New  England  Society  was  in  possession  of  th& 
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great  diniug-room.  Ifc  was  *'  Fore- Fathers*  Day,''  aud  they  were  hold- 
ing their  annual  festival.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  at  the  iiocel  became 
known,  a  committee  was  sent  out  to  invite  him  to  the  room.  As 
many  of  the  members  were  his  personal  or  political  friends,  he  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  warmth.  Replying  to  the  numerous  queries 
and  compliments  of  those  around  at  the  table,  Seward  spoke  briefly 
in  rcgai*d  to  the  political  situation.  He  closed  his  remarks  with  these 
words: 

*I  know  that  the  necessities  which  created  this  Union  are  stronger  to-day 
than  they  were  when  the  Union  wiis  cemented;  and  that  these  necessities  are 
as  enduring  as  the  passions  of  men  are  short-lived  and  effervescent.  I  believe  r 
that  the  cause  of  secession  was  as  strong,  on  the  night  of  Novsjnbfi£JS«_when 
the  President  and  Vice-President  were  elected  —  and  who  were  unacceptable 
to  the  slave  States — as  it  has  been  at  any  time.  Some  fifty  days  have  now 
passed ;  and  I  believe  that  every  day  the  sun  has  set  since  that  time,  it  has 
set  upon  mollified  passions  and  prejudices;  and  if  yuu  will  only  await  the 
time,  sixty  more  suns  will  shed  a  light  and  illuminate  a  more  cheerful  atmos- 
phere. 

At  the  time  this  speech  was  made,  those  around  him  readily  under- 
stood that  the  "  fifty  days '*  were  the  days  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Presidential  election;  and  that  the  "sixty  suns"  were  the  days 
yet  to  intervene  before  the  coming  in  of  a  new  Administration  would 
give  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the  Government.  Afterward, 
when  political  opponents  were  seeking  a  ground  of  attack,  they  charged 
Seward  with  predicting  that  the  "war  will  be  over  in  sixty  days,"  a 
phrase  that  would  have  been  nonsense,  if  he  had  uttered  it,  as  there 
was  no  war  in  progress.  This  curious  perversion  of  his  words,  how- 
ever, was  believed,  and  repeated,  for  years. 

Arriving  at  Washington,  oti  Monday  morning,  he  wrote  home: 

Washington,  December  24. 

I  am  here  at  last.  I  fell  among  the  New  England  men  on  Saturday  night 
at  the  Astor  House.  Stocks  were  up,  and  commercial  skies  were  brightening. 
The  apprehensions  of  disunion  had,  for  that  reason,  visibly  abated.  I  dined 
yesterday  with  Mr.  Grinnell,  Blatchford  and  others;  and  left  in  the  six  o'clock 
sleeping-train.  I  got  three  hours'  sleep  after  my  arrival ;  and  then  got  to  tiie 
Capitol  in  time  to  meet  the  Union  Saving  Committee  of  Thirteen.  We  came 
to  no  compromise ;  and  we  shall  not.  We  shall,  therefore,  see  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  secession  movement. 

1  find  near  two  hundred  letters  awaiting  my  arrival,  of  which  not  one  has 
yet  been  opened. 

^From  repor  id  New  York  TimeSf  Dec.  24,  1860,  of  N.  E.  Society  Anniversary.  Satur- 
day, Dec.  22. 


m1'  lettek  to  he,  lincols.  [isao. 

Chritlmru,  I860. 
Neither  the  Senate  nor  yet  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  sit  to-day.  I  hava 
just  finished  the  reading  of  tiie  letters  tvliich  I  found  here  od  my  retarn. 
What  a  heap!  Wa.shin^on  is  full  of  uneasiness.  The  Southern  Slates,  all 
of  them,  arc  hesitating  whether  to  jieid  to  a  common  madness,  ruinous  nt 
least  to  themselves;  or  whether  to  consider  and  acquiesce  in  a  condition  of 
things  now  Ssed. 

On  the  followiog  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln: 

Deeember  26.  1860. 
Having  been   hurried  awaf  from  home  by  information  that  mj  attendance 
here  on  Uonday  would  bo  necessary,  I  had  only  the  opportunity  for  conferring 
with  Mr.  Weed,  which  was  afforded  by  our  journeying  together  on  the  rail- 
road from  Syracuse  to  Albany. 

He  gave  me,  verbally,  the  substance  at  the  suggestion  you  prepared  for  tlie 

consideration  of  the  Republicnn  members;  but  not  the  written  proposition. 

This  morning.  I  received  the  latter  from  him ;  and  also  information,  for  the 

first  time,  of  your  expccttition  that  1  would  write  to  you  rooceniing  the  temper 

r  of  parties  and  the  public  here.     1  met,  on  Monday,  my  Republican  associates 

{    of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  afterward,  the  whole  committee.     With 

!    the   unanimous   consent   of   our   section,  I  offered    three   propositions  which 

,    seemed  to  me  to  cover  the  ground  of  Ihe  suggestion  mode  by  you,  through  Mr, 

)    Weed,   as  I  understand  it.    First.  That    the  Constitution   should  never  be 

altered,  so  as  to  suthori7.e  Congress  to  abolish,  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 

States.     This  was  accepted.      Second.  Thut  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  be 

amended,  by  granting  a  jury  trial  to  the  fugitive.     This,  in  opposition  to  our 

votes,  waa  amended,  so  as  to  give  the  jury  in  the  State  from  which  the  fugi- 

''  tive  fled ;  and  so  amended,  whs  voted  down  by  our  own  votea. 

The  committee  had  already  agreed  to  Mr.  Crittenden's  amendment  concem- 
;  ing  the  fees  of  the  commissioner;  making  thein  the  same,  when  the  fugitire 
ia  returned  to  slavery,  as  when  be  is  discharged.  Our  third  resolution  was, 
;  that  Congress  recommend  to  all  the  States,  to  revise  their  legislation,  concern- 
!  ing  persons  recently  resident  in  other  Stales,  and  to  repeal  all  snch  laws 
I  which  contravene  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  of  Con- 
gress  in  pursuance  thereof.     This  was  rejected  by  the   pro-slavery  vote  of  the 


To-day  we  have  had  another  meeting.  I  offered,  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
political  associates,  a  fourth  proposition,  viz. :  That  Congress  should  pass  a  law 
to  punish  invasions  of  our  States,  and  conspirators  to  effect  Fuch  invasions;  but 
the  latter  only  in  the  State  and  district  whera  the  acts  of  such  complicity 
were  committed.  This,  by  the  votea  of  our  opponents,  was  amended,  so  as 
practically  to  corry  out  Mr.  Douglas'  suggestion  of  last  winter,  for  the  revival 
of  the  old  Sedition  Law  of  John  Adams'  time,  and  then  was  rejected  by  our 

This  evening,  the  Republican  members  of  the  committee,  with  Judge  Trum- 
but]  and  Hr.  Fessenden,  met  at  my  house,  to  consider  your  written  rairges- 
tion,  and  determine  whether  it  shall  be  offered.     While  we  think  the  ground 
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has  beeQ  already  coyered,  we  dnd  that,  in  the  form  you  give  it,  it  would  di- 
vide our  friends,  not  only  in  the  coounittee,  but  in  Congress,  a  portion  being 
unwilling  to  give  up  their  old  opinion,  that  the  duty  of  executing  the  con- 
stitutional provisions,  concerning  fugitives  from  service,  belongs  to  the  States, 
and  not  at  all  to  Congress.     But  we  shall  confer,  and  act  as  wisely  as  we  can. 

Thus  far  I  have  reported  only  our  action  on  the  subject  of  your  sugges- 
tion. I  proceed  now  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  temper  of  the  parties  and 
of  the  public  here. 

South  Carolina  has  already  taken  the  attitude  of  defiance. 

Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  have  pushed  on  toward  the 
same  attitude.  I  think  that  they  could  not  be  arrested,  even  if  we  should 
offer  all  you  suggest,  and  with  it  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line.  But  perscms  acting  for  those  States,  intimate  that  they  migiit  be  so 
arrested,  because  they  think  that  the  Republicans  are  not  going  to  concede  the 
restoration  of  that  line. 

The  action  of  the  border  States  is  uncertain.  Sympathy  there  is  strong  with 
the  cotton  States,  while  prudence  and  patriotism  dictate  adhesion  to  the 
Union.  Nothing  could  certainly  restrain  them,  but  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Crittenden's  compromise;  and  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  indications  of  its 
adoption,  on  the  Republican  side  of  Congress. 

The  members  stand  nearly,  or  quite  as  firm  against  it,  as  the  country  is. 

Under  these  circumstances,  time  and  accident,  it  seems  to  me,  must  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  border  States. 

Probably,  all  the  debates  and  conferences  which  we  have  hitherto  had  will 
sink  out  of  the  public  mind,  within  a  week  or  two,  when  the  Republican  mem- 
bers shall  have  refused  to  surrender,  at  discretion,'  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

New  and  exciting  subjects  will  enter  into  the  agitation,  and  control  the  re- 
sults. 

Thus,  I  have  said  all  that  I  am  able  to  say,  of  the  temper  of  parties,  and  of 
the  public. 

I  add,  very  respectfully,  my  own  opinions  on  the  probable  future. 

The  United  States  of  America,  their  Constitution,  their  Capital,  their  organ 
ization,  in  all  its  departments,  und  with  all  its  military  and  naval  forces,  will 
stand,  and  pass  without  resistance  into  your  hands.  There  will  be  several, 
perhaps  all,  of  the  slave  States,  standing  in  a  contumacious  attitude  on  the 
4th  of  March;  sedition  will  be  growing  weaker,  and  loyalty  stronger,  every 
day,  from  the  acts  of  secession,  as  tliey  occur.  I  do  not  speculate,  either 
more  minutely,  or  farther,   than  as  I  have  already  written. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  these  facts  and  opinions  are  for  your  use  only. 

My  power  to  do  any  thing  would  be  seriously  impaired,  if  what  I  write 
were  made  known. 

To  Mrs.  Seward,  he  wrote: 

December  26. 

I  have  been,  for  four  hourSj_in  the  Committeei^si  Thirteexij^and  have  since 
written  a  long  report  of  affairs  to  Mr.  Lincoln.     So  the  day  has  passed. 


A 


I  Tlie  Suutli  ivilt  forre  dd  tbe  coutiitt  the  tssuo.  niunely,  tlinc  tile  free  States 
siiail  admit  the  slaves  arc  pro^ierty,  and  treat  tlicin  as  such,  or  else  there  nill 
be  a  aeceasioa.     So  I  tliink  the  South  will  be  indulged  in  its  choice  of  wces- 

How  thuae  proceedings  were  regarded  by  those  on  the  other  side, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  followiog  newapiiper  report  of  an  interview 
■with  Mr.  Toombs,  in  1880: 

After  Lincoln'a  election,  I  saw  that  trouble  was  brewing,  but  I  -was  still 
.unwilling  to  commit  mjscif  to  secession,  and  then,  too,  I  was  not  certain 
that  Georgia  noiild  be  carried  on  that  isiuc,  Stephens  and  Hill  were  both 
for  Union,  I  telegraphed  Breckinridge,  asking  liim  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive committee,  that  would  nITcr  some  compromise  to  meet  the  prcssinjr 
exigency.  He  appointed  on  this  committee,  among  others,  Crittenden,  to 
represent  Bell  nn<3  Everett,  or  rather  the  men  who  had  supported  ibem,  Jeff 
Davis,  and  myself,  for  hb  friends,  Seward  for  Lincoln,  and  Douglas  for 
himself.  The  Crittenden  compromise  was  offered.  I  supported  it,  heartily 
and  sincerely;  aliliough  the  sulloa  obstinacy  of  Seward  ijad  made  it  nlmost 
impossible  to  do  anv  thing.  For  supporting  this  compromise,  I  was  de- 
nounced, in  Georgia,  by  Ben  Hill,  as  having  tietrayed  my  section  and  my 
people.  I  didn't  mind  this  at  nil.  as  Ben  is  always  denouncing  somebody  or 
something.  Al  length,  I  suw  that  the  conprumise  measures  must  fail.  Willi 
a  persisient  obstinacy  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  surpnaseii.  Seward  nod  Jiis 
backers  refused  every  orertnre.  I  then  telegraphed  to  Atlanta;  "All  is  at  an 
North  determined.  Seward  will  not  builge  an  inch.  Am  in  favor  of 
hen  the  fight  was  fairly  openeu7  1  stTlt  felt  doubtful  about 
carryings  the  State.  The  people  were  determined  against  submission  to  the 
unjust  encroachments  of  the  North,  but  there  were  many  who  .favoted  the 
appointment  of  a  peace  commission;  others  who  wanted  to  wait  for  co-ope- 
ration, and  still  others  who  feared  to  take  lo  de^rate  a  step;  and  let  me 
say  right  here,  that  I  never  doubted  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  state- 
ment that  I  said  that  I  would  drink  all  the  blood  that  was  spilled  is  one  of  the 
stereotyped  lies  they  have  circulated  about  me.  When  I  left  tlie  Senate,  I 
knew  it  meant  war,  and  I  said  in  my  farewell  speech,  that  the  next  time  I 
looked  upon  Washington,  I  tboaght  It  would  be  at  the  head  of  Southern 
troops. 

Two  days  later  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln: 

{PrivnU.) 

DeeemierZS. 
There  is  a  feverish  excitement  here  which  awakens  all  kinds  of  apprehen- 
sions of  popular  disturbance  and  disorders,  connected  with  you^ssumption  of 
the  government.  * 

I  do  not  entertain  these  apprehensions  myself.  But  it  is  worth  consideration 
in  our  peculiar  circumstances,  that  accidents  themselves  may  aggravate  opinion 
here.  Habit  hns  accustomed  the  public  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect in  this  city  nliout  the  middle  of  February;  and  evil-minded  persons 
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would  expect  to  organize  the  demonstrations  for  that  time.  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  Tvhether  it  would  not  be  well  for  you,  keeping  your  own  couusel,  to  be 
prepared  to  drop  into  the  city  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier.  The  ellect  would 
probably  be  reassuring  and  soothing. 

P.  S.  —  If  nothing  should  occur  to  seem  to  render  it  advisable  to  come  so 
early,  your  preparation  only  would  be  hastened  not  lost. 

And  on  the  same  day,  lie  wrote  in  regard  to  the  proffered  Cabinet 
place: 

December  28,  1860. 

Sir: — I  liave,  after  due  reflection  and  with  much  self-dialrust,  concluded  that 
if  I  shouM  be  nommatedJft-yie  S**"*^*^  fflS/Jhft  ^^fifti*!^,  Secretaij  of  State,  and 
the  nomination  should  be  confirmftH,  it  would  he  nijt!kuty  fo  i^yppf/ thp  ap- 
pointment _ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

With  great  respect 

Your  humble  servant 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
The  Honorable  Abraham  Lixcolk,  etc. 

He  had  written  to  Mr.  Lincoln  suggesting  the  names  of  Randall 
Bunt,  John  A.  Gilmer,  and  Kenneth  Raynor,  as  among  those  to  be 
considered  in  case  a  Southern  member  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  deemed 
■adyisable.     He  now  added: 

(Private.) 

December  28.     . 

Since  writing  you  on  the  26th  instant,  I  have  had  my  thoughts  directed  to 
the  Hon.  Robert  E.  Scott  of  Virginia,  as  a  gentleman  whose  appointment  to  a 
place  in  your  Cabinet  miglit  be  exceedingly  wise  at  the  present  juncture.  It 
"Strikes  me  now  so  favorably,  that  I  beg  to  ask  you  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. 

I  shall  write  you  again,  after  getting  some  further  information. 

To  Mrs.  Seward  he  wrote:' 

I  have  advised  Mr.  L.  that  I  will  not  decline.  It  is  inevitable.  I  will  try 
to  save  freedom  and  my  country.  '  '^   ' 

On  the  followincr  dav  he  wrote  to  AYeed: 

(Private.) 

December  29. 

The  Cabinet  is  again  in  danger  of  explosion.  The  South  Carolina  inter- 
est demands  the  withdrawal  of  Anderson,  and  abandonment  of  the  forts,  also 
abandonment  of  the  sending  of  armaments  for  other  Southern  ports.  The 
President  inclines  to  yield.     But  there  will  be  an  explosion  if  he  does. 

The  plot  is  forming  to  seize  the  capital  and  usurp  the  Government,  and  it 
has  abettors  near  the  President.  I  am  writing  you.  not  from  rumors,  but 
knowledge. 


"TREASON   ARODND  . 


t   A1I0N03T   D8." 


[IMfciT 


I  Imre  mitteB  to ,  lirat,  that  he  ought  to  tmticipaie  nnd  cnme  here  by- 

surprisc;  secoad.  that  I  ought  to  know  his  rigeata  with  nrhnm  I  am  to  scE; 
and  Ihej  ought  to  be  here  to  malce  prepntulioiis. 

Tlic  border  States,  or  at  least  their  rcpreseaiativea,  are  getting  ansious  omi 
more  pmcticnble.  A  suggesrinn  hij  and  by  for  a  Convcnlion  two  years  heoce, 
ivhea  ihe  atorm  has  subsided,  would,  I  think,  be  well  received  bj  theni,  and 
Mttle  them.    But  our  friends  are  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  LiDcoln,  lie  eaid; 

At  leagth  I  have  gotten  a  position  in  which  I  can  see  what  is  going  on  in. 
the  couucils  of  the  President.  It  pains  me  to  learn  that  things  there  are  evea 
worse  than  is  understood.  The  Presideut  is  debating  day  and  nlglit  on  Ihe 
question  whether  lie  shall  not  recall  Major  Anderson  and  surrender  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  gn  (in  arming  the  South.  A  plot  la  forming  to  seize  the  capital  on  or 
beforc^lhe  4th  nf  March,  and  this,  too,  baa  its  accomplices  in~the  pOlSltc"couo- 

imagine-thftt  I  ant- giving ^gu  suspicions  and  rumors.  Believe  me  I  know 
whnt  I  write.  In  point  of  fact,  the  responsibilities  of  your  Adminiatrstioa 
must  begin  before  the  time  arrives. 

He  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  Mr,  Lincoln  to  select  his 
Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  so  that  they  ■night  cooperate  as 
early  as  possible,  in  meusni-ea  for  the  public  safety. 

To  hia  danghter,  he  wrote: 

December  29. 

Tou  must  write  me  often,  remembering  timt  I  have  no  leisure  to  reply. 
Treason  is  at  work  in  the  States,  and  even  In  tlje  Cabinet  ftH^  Senate,  to  over- 
throw tl>e  conn  try,     Mj  time  is  spent  in  conference  and  labor. 

,To  Mrs.  Seward,  he  said: 

(Pritau.) 

Dumieri'i. 
1IrBa»on-ia-«lL8round^Md«noB^  us;  and  plotsjtp  seite  the  capital,  and 

uturg^the^Qovetainejit im^usj^J 

After  another  dav,  he  added: 


fj^and  can  writa  only  briefly. 


{PritaU.) 

December  30. 
This  Democratic  Administration  has  run  as  far  as  its  Northern  members^ 
dare  tc  go,  in  the  way  of  treason,  until  it  has  to  choose,  between  absolute^ 
surrender,  from  now  until  the  4th  of  March,  to  the  seceders,  who  mean  a 
usurpatiou,  or  else  a  break.  The  President  yesterday  decided  to  stand  on  hia 
loyalty.  Floyd  resigned,  and  the  other  seceder  members  will.  But  we  are 
trembling,  to-day,  lest  he  may  be  overborne  by  seceding  influences,  and  recall 
all.  The  White  House  ia  abandoned  to  the  aeceders.  They  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep  with  him. 
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On  the  same  day  ho  wrote  to  his  son  at  Albany: 

%  December  SO. 

The  portents  of  the  time  took  away  all  my  rights  of  independent  action.  I 
have  signilied  my  assent. 

It  is  not  now  doubtful  tliat  treason  is  intrenched  in  the  Government ;  and 
that  to-day  it  will  either  be  partially  dislodged,  or  will  expel  wliat  of  loyalty 
remains.  Meantime,  my  future  responsibilities  have  already  begun.  I  liave 
more  things  to  do  than  I  can  well  write.  But  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
need  of  you;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  leave  Albany.  Pray  confer 
with  Mr.  Weed  about  it.    I  need  a  confidential  friend  and  scribe. 

On  the  last  night  of  that  eyentfal  year,  he  wrote  home: 

December  31. 
This  is  New  Year's  eve.  I  hope  it  may  find  you  and  all  my  loved  ones  well 
and  happy.  I  have  just  received  your  letter.  I  cannot  tliink  of  myself,  in 
this  emergency  of  probable  Civil  War  and  Dissolution  of  the  Union.  I  could 
not  be  well  or  happy  at  home,  refusing  to  do  what  I  can,  when  called  to  the 
councils  of  my  country.  There  is  no  fear  of  any  compromise  of  principle  or 
advantage  of  freedom.  If  there  is  such  an  oue,  which  I  do  not  expect,  I  shall 
be  no  party  to  it. 


CHAPTER  LII. 
1860-1861. 


Progress  of  Secession  Major  Anderson's  Movement  to  Sumter.  "  Rerolutionary  Times.'^ 
''Showing  Union  Colors,"  Cabinet  Chtnges.  Sevrard  and  Stanton.  Correspondence- 
with  the  President-Elect.  Speech  on  **The  Sute  of  the  Union."  The  New  Issue. 
Whittier.  Letters  on  the  Situation.  Uniting  the  Union  Men  of  all  Parties.  The- 
Admission  of  Kansas.  Petitions  from  New  York.  "  Fighting  for  the  Union."  More 
Steps  Toward  Disunion.  Slemmer  at  Pickens.  Holt  and  Diz.  Oulf  and  Border 
States.     ** The  GoTemment  Can  be  Saved." 

Every  morning  now,  the  papers  were  teeming  with  news  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  progress  of  Secession.  South  Carolina  was  assuming 
the  attitude  of  *'an  independent  power.''  She  had  taken  possession 
of  custom-house,  post-office,  arsenal,  and  forts;  seized  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter,  enrolled  and  mustered  troops,  and  dispatched 
commissioners  to  Washington,  to  open  negotiations  "  between  the  two 
countries.''  Tlie  "Stars  and  Stripes"  had  disappeared.  The  '*  Pal- 
metto Flag "  was  waving  over  her  Capitol,  and  in  all  public  places. 
Her  local  journals  chronicled  all  events  in  the  North,  under  the  head 
of  ''Foreign  News."    Other  States  were  preparing  to  follow  her  lead. 
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Oeor^ia  was  arming  and  organizing.  Alabama  was  electing  delegutea. 
Louisiana,  MissisHippi,  Floi'ida,  and  Arkansas  had  called  conventions. 
Even  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  movements  in  the  same  direction 
vere  talked  of.  Southern  Governors  were  conferring  about  "joint 
action,"  and  u  convention  of  the  Southern  States.  Apparenilj,  the 
Secession  feeling  was  spreading  throtighout  tbe  whole  South.  Its  pro. 
motera  were  active,  and  its  organs  wure  loud.  Those  who  gave  it  their 
countenance  were  lauded  aa  "patriots;"  those  who  opposed  it  were 
stigmatized  as  "  traitors."  Even  the  cautious,  who  I'emained  quiet, 
were  suspected.  Andrew  Johnson,  whoso  outspoken  "Unionism'' 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  course  of  his  fellow- Senators  from  the 
South,  was  denounced  with  bitterness,  and  burned  in  effigy. 

While  the  Secession  tide  was  thus  rapidly  rolling  over  the  South,  no 
opposing  sentiment  seemed  yet  to  develop  in  the  North.  In  the  free 
States,  public  events  were  watched  with  curiosity  and  interest,  but 
without  concert  of  opinion  or  action.  Presses  and  politicians  dis- 
cussed public  questions  from  their  pnrty  stand-points,  as  they  had  be- 
fore the  election.  Bepublicans  inveighed  against  "the  madness  of 
pro-slavery  leaders."  Democrats  adduced  points  in  their  justification 
orescuse.  Conservative  Union  men  blamed  "  both  the  great  parties  " 
for  "agitation."  Disunion  sentiments  were  avowed  in  Northern 
streets,  and  echoed  in  Northern  journals.  Arms  were  openly  pur- 
chased in  Northern  manufactories,  and  shipped  to  the  South.  The 
Northern  habit  of  belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  was  so 
strong,  that  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  national  existence  could  be 
in  danger,  or  that  this  "political  flurry"  would  not  sooner  or  later 
pass  away,  as  all  others  had. 

Yet  the  outlook  at  Washington  was  any  thing  but  reassiiring. 
The  Secessionists  were  exulting  in  their  successive  triumphs,  and  in- 
creasing strength.  The  Federal  Government  seemed  powerless,  or  un- 
willing to  resist  them.  Christmas  week,  however,  had  brought  one 
gleam  of  cheering  intelligence  —  the  announcement,  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  that  Major  Anderson  had,  with  quiet  celerity  and  success, 
transferred  his  command,  in  the  niglit,  from  their  exposed  position  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  to  the  stronger  one  in  Fort  Snmter.  The  flag  was 
still  waving  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  its  little  band  of  defenders  were, 
for  the  present  at  least,  not  likely  to  be  molested.  Seward  wrote 
home: 

WABHiKaTOiT,  January  8,  1861. 

New  Tear's  Day  brought  me  ahoaU  of  visitors,  but  I  received  them  naosten- 
lAtioualj. 

The  revolution  gathers  apace.     It  has  its  abettors  in  tlie  White  House,  tbn 
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Treasury,  the  Interior,  and  we  are  powerless  to  rally  the  President  to  defend 
the  United  States,  or  even  himself. 

Ijave  a§9ijTn''j  a  ■'^Q^g/_jJ£^^P"^liP  for  iicf ense^  and  am^.Jaborino:  night 
and  day^^jjjih   the  9^|:iea  and  Stat<»a.     My  hope,  rather  my  con fidence7^s  iin-         i 
abated.     My  letters  must  be  short,  and  I  fear  less  frequent.     But  I  shall  not        /  ' 
forget  you  all.  ' 

To  his  son  he  wrote:  ^ 

Jantuiry  4. 
Come  when  you  can.     It  is  revolutionary  times  here. 

One  day  during  the  holiday  season,  while  walking  through  the 
streets  of  Washington,  a  significant  fact  arrested  liis  attention.  There 
was  pot  an  American  flag  to  be  seen.  Even  hotels  and  places  of 
amusement  "showed  no  colors.^'  Those  who  cherished  sympathies 
with  Secession  had  already  come  to  regard  the  national  flag  with  dis- 
like. Their  Union  neighbors  deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid  giving 
offense.  Seward  told  the  latter  that  every  flag  would,  be  a  help,  in 
strengthening  wavering  minds,  and  in  developing  Union  talk  and  \  \ 
sentiment.  Under  his  advice,  flags  began  to  appear  on  i)laces  of 
business  and  private  fesioences^iajWa^igingtoh.'  ""He  "also  sent  men 
on  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  Northern  cities, 
to  urge  those  who  had  flags,  to  hoist  them.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
flteps  that  Eepublicans  and  loyal  Democrats  found  they  could  take 
together. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  policy  of  the  Administration  had  been 
foreshadowed  in  the  President's  message;  and  the  public  had  little 
expectation  of  any  decisive  action  in  that  quarter.  But  soon  came 
rumors  of  Cabinet  differences,  followed  by  significant  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Cabinet  itself.  Cobb  had  resigned  the  Treasury;  and 
had  been  succeeded  by  Thomas.  General  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  Stale, 
had  resigned;  and  it  was  announced  that  the  reason  for  his  retirement 
was  that  he  would  not  concur  in  the  refusal  to  reinforce  Major 
Anderson.  Judge  Black,  the  Attorney- General,  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  State;  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  At- 
torney-General in  his  stead.  A  fortnight  later  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  were  full  of  startling  intelligence  about  **  Floyd's  accept- 
ances," and  "Thompson's  defalcations,  and  disloyalty."  When  the 
former  resigned,  Postmaster-General  Holt  was  transferred  to  the 
charge  of  the  War  Department.  Though  Cabinet  discussions  are  pri- 
vate, and  rumors  of  Cabinet  action  are  often  distorted,  yet  the  public 
had  no  difficulty,  this  time,  in  reaching  the  right  conclusion,  jj  was 
evident  that  tha^egessionists  were  withdrawing  from  the  Cabinet, 
because  They  could  not  control  it;  and  that  the  changes  were  in  the 
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direction  of  greacer  loyalty  and  greater  vigor.  This  conviction  was 
strengthened,  when,  at  a  Inter  date,  John  A.  Dix  was  culled  to  the 
Treasury;  nnd  Horntio  King  made  Postmaster- Generul. 

In  tbe  couree  of  liis  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Seward  had 
met  Mr,  Stunton,  who  wiw  engaged  in  similar  duties.  Though  op- 
posed in  politics,  II  pleasant  personal  ucqnaiotance  had  ensued.  Mr. 
Stanton  had  now  become  the  Attorney- General.  Desirable  as  it  was, 
for  tbe  public  welfare,  that  there  should  be  occasiooal  conference  be- 
tween the  Democratic  Cabinet  officers,  and  the  Republican  SenatoriaL 
leader  —  no  such  intercourse  could  well  be  held,  without  exciting 
jealous  scrutiny  and  saspicioos,  which  would  defeat  its  usefulness. 
However,  a  legal  phrase,  accidentally  hit  upon,  proved  so  good  a  cover, 
that  it  was  nsed  during  the  wiuter.  "Has  anyone  called  while  I  was 
at  the  Senate  ? "  Seward  would  ask  on  coming  home.  "  Yep,''  would 
be  the  reply,  "  Mr.  Watson  was  here  to  talk  about  the  palent  case." 
Late  one  evening  a  visitor  found  Seward  in  his  basement  oCQce  with 
Mr,  Stanton  —  and  retired,  on  finding  they  were  engaged  in  close  con- 
sultation over  the  "patent  case." 

When  the  nomi.iation  of  General  Dis,  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  sent  in  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Stanton  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  to 
nrge  prompt  action  upon  it.  While  many  of  the  Northern  Democrats 
were  ready  to  listen  to  him,  the  Secessionists  were  adverse.  Meeting 
Seward,  and  informing  him  of  the  reasons  for  tbe  nomination,  the 
latter  gave  it  bis  hearty  sapport,  and  urged  hia  Bepublicao  ooUeagncs 
to  join  in  confirming  it. 

His  correBpoadence  with  the  President-elect  continued^  thus: 

^PrivaU.) 

SPBiiroFiKu>,  III.,  Jifnwtry  8,  1861. 

Tours  without  signature,  was  received  last  night.  I  have  been  consideria^ 
your,  suggeationa  as  to  my  reaching  Wasbiagton  aomewhat  earlier  than  is 
usuitl.  It  aeema  to  me  tbe  inauguratioa  is  not  tlie  most  daogeroua  poiat  for 
us.  Our  adversariea  have  us  now  clearly  at  disadvantage,  on  tlie  second 
Weduesda;  ot  February,  when  the  votes  should  be  officially  counted.  If  the 
two  Housea  refuse  to  meet  at  all,  or  meet  without  a  qaorum  uf  each,  wheie 
shall  we  \k1  I  do  uot  think  that  this  counting  is  constitutionally  eaaential  to 
the  election,  but  how  are  we  to  proceed  in  the  absence  nf  it?  In  view  of  this, 
I  think  it  is  best  for  me  not  to  attempt  appearing  in  Washington,  till  the  re- 
ault  of  that  ceremony  is  known. 

It  certainly  would  be  o(  some  advantage,  if  you  could  know  who  are  to  be 
at  the  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  but  until  I  can  aacertain  defi- 
nitely whether  I  can  get  any  suitable  men  from  the  South,  and  who,  and  how 
many,  I  cannot  well  decide.     As  yet,  I  have  no  word  from  Mr.  Gilmer  in  an- 
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3wer  to  my  request  for  an  ioterriew  with  him — IJogk  for  something  on  the 
sabject,  through  you,  before Jong.  ~' 

"""*"    "^  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

WASHnreTON,  January  8,  1861. 

Mr.  Gilmer  has  written  home,  confidentially,  and  will  give  me  an  answer  in 
A  few  days.  He  is  inquiring  about  Randall  Hunt.  What  do  you  know  of 
Meredith  P.  Gentry  of  Tennessee?    He  is  very  able,  and  very  loyal. 

For  the  present,  the  alarms  about  the  capital  have  passed  over.  But  our 
friends  think,  as  I  still  do,  that  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  be  here  earlier  than 
usual  I  will  hope  that  you  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  and  from  time  to 
time  write  you  on  that  point. 

With  great  respect,  your  friend, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

{Prwate.) 

Sprinofisld,  III.,  January  12,  1861. 

Yours  of  the  8th  received.  I  still  hope  Mr.  Oilmer  will,  on  a  fair  under- 
standing with  us,  consent  to  take  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  preference  for 
him  over  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  (Gentry  is,  that,  up  to  date,  he  has  a  lioing  position 
in  the  South,  while  they  have  not.  He  is  only  better  than  Winter  Davis,  in 
that  he  is  farther  South.  I  fear,  if  we  could  get,  we  could  not  safely  take 
more  than  one  such  man  —  that  is,  not  more  than  one  who  opposed  uh  in  the 
•election  —  the  danger  being  to  lose  the  confidence  of  our  own  friends.  Your 
selection  for  the  State  Department  having  become  public,  I  am  happy  to  find 
scarcely  any  objection  to  it.  I  shall  have  trouble  with  every  other  Northern 
Cabinet  appointment — so  much  so,  that  I  shall  have  to  defer  them  as  long  as 
possible,  to  avoid  being  teased  into  insanity,  to  make  changes. 

Your  obt.  servant, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

As  these  letters  imply,  Seward  was  now  in  frequent  conference 
with  loyal  men  of  both  sections^  and  of  all  parties,  whom  the  threat- 
ened danger  to  the  country  drew  together.  With  the  Union  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Secessionists,  his  acquaint- 
ance ripened  into  intimacy.  Three  of  them,  Messrs.  Stanton,  Holt, 
And  Dix,  were  already  manifesting  that  energetic  loyalty  which  made 
them  afterward  so  effective  in  the  war. 

On  the  12tb  of  January,  Seward  rose  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  to 
speak  *'on  the  state  of  the  Union.'*  A  listener,  describing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chamber,  wrote: 

The  scene  before,  and  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  was  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  the  Senate.  By  ten  o'clock  every  seat  in  the  gallery  was  filled,  and 
by  eleven  the  cloak-rooms  and  all  the  passages  were  choked  up,  and  a  thou- 
sand men  and  women  stood  outside  the  doors,  waiting  to  catch  the  words  of 
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ths  spuiker  when  he  should  commeoce.  He  did  not  take  the  floor  till  neorl^ 
one  o'clock.  SeToral  huodred  came  on  from  Baltimore  to  hear  it,  and  the  curi- 
osUr  among  the  Southern  men  here  to  listen  to  it  was  intense.  The  SenatarSi 
and  Reprcaentatirea  paid  the  utmost  attention,  aad  the  galleries  were  as  qalet 
as  llidrsulfocatiDgcoaiiition  would  warrnat.  It  was  the  fullest  houuc  of  tho 
session,  and  by  fnr  the  most  respectful  one. 

During  the  dtliverj  of  portions  of  the  speech,  Senatora  were  ia  tears.  Wheo 
the  sod  picture  of  the  country,  divided  into  cnnfedemcies,  wiis  given.  Mr, 
Crittcoden,  who  sat  immediately  before  tlie  orator,  was  completely  orercomff 
by  his  emotions,  and  bowed  his  white  head  to  weep. 

In  this  speech,  lie  said,  tbat  "  Uniou  is  not  more  the  body  thaa 
liberty  is  the  soul  of  the  nation.  The  A.mericaQ  citizen  has  been  uc- 
customed  to  believe  the  republic  tmmortul.  He  shrinks  from  the 
sight  of  convulsions  indicative  of  its  sudden  death."  Adding  that 
.  certaiulj  dow  it  v/aa  time  for  every  Senator  to  declare  himself,  he 
Baid: 

I,  therefore,  following  the  example  of  the  noble  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr, 
Johnson),  avow  my  adherence  to  the  Union  in  its  integrity  and  with  all  itft 
parts,  with  tny  friends,  with  my  party,  witli  my  state,  with  my  country,  or 
without  either,  as  they  may  determine;  in  every  event,  whether  of  peace  or 
of  war,  with  every  conaequence  of  honor  or  dishonor,  of  life  or  death. 

Adverting  then  to  the  question  of  saving  the  Union,  he  remarked 
that  at  least  "it  was  easy  to  pronounce  what  would  not  save  it."  It 
could  not  be  saved  by  "  mutual  criminations  and  recriminations,"  nor 
by  "a  continuance  of  the  debate  over  slavery  in  the  Territories,"  nor 
by  "  proving  that  secession  ia  illegal,"  nor  by  discnssiug  the  right  of 
the  Federal' Government  "  to  coerce  seceding  States,"  nor  by  "Con- 
gressional compromises,"  nor  by  "some  cunning  and  insincere  com- 
pact of  pacification." 

He  discussed  at  some  length  the  fallacies  upon  which  the  Seoeasion- 
ista  were  building  their  plans,  and  described  the  consequences  and 
effects  of  disunion.  "  Dissolution,"  said  he,  "  is  for  the  people  of  this 
coantry,  perpetual  cifil  wai-."  Showing:  thai  the  proposed  disanioa 
had  no  grounds,  or  even  excase,  except  tbat  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  unacceptable  to  a  portion  of  the  people,  had  been  dnlyand  con- 
stitutionally elected,  he  said: 

I  know  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  alarms  and  somewhat  exposed  to  acci- 
dents. We  already  have  disorder,  and  violence  has  beguiL  I  know  not  tO' 
what  extent  it  may  go.  Still  my  faith  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  UnioB 
abides.  Whatever  dangers  there  shall  be,  there  will  be  the  determination  tO' 
meet  them.  Whatever  sacrifices,  private  or  public,  shall  be  needful  for  the 
Union,  they  will  be  made.  I  feel  sure  that  the  hour  has  not  come  for  this, 
great  nation  to  foIL 
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The  speech  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention.  Seward  had  ob- 
served carefallj,  and  thought  deeply  in  regard  to  the  critical  state  of 
the  country.  He  had  become  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the-  ^ 
struggle  over  the  extension  of  slavery  had  been  ended  by  the  success 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  election;  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  rouse 
the  public  mind  to  the  inevitable  change  of  issue.  It  would  now  be, 
not  '^for  and  against  slavery  extension,'' but  ''for  and  against  the 
Union.*'  **  Freedom  would  be  saved  with  the  Union,  and  could  not 
be  saved  without  it"  But  while  these  convictions  were  clear  enough 
to  his  mind,  others  were  slower  in  reaching  them.  The  moss  of  the 
Northern  people  were  still  thinking  that  their  line  of  political  duty 
was  in  the  direction  of  sustaining  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  parties. 
Simple  and  straight-forward  as  was  Seward's  logic  in  behalf  of  the 
Union,  it  was  a  puzzle  and  an  enigma  to  many  at  the  time,  who  thought 
the  speech  must  have  some  hidden  purpose,  other  than  its  declared 
one.  Three  months  later,  however,  they  found  themselves  thinking 
just  as  he  did. 

Now  arose  an  animated  discussion,  in  the  press,  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  General  Oovernment.  "State  Sovereignty"  had  so  long  been  a  j 
cardinal  doctrine  of  political  belief,  and  the  limits  and  restrictions  of 
the  Federal  power  had  been  so  generally  conceded,  that  a  maze  of  con- 
flicting theories  were  in  vogue,  as  to  how  far  the  Federal  Oovernment 
could  "coerce  a  State,"  if,  indeed,  it  could  coerce  one  at  all.  It  is 
difScult.  now,  to  realize  the  importance  given  to  these  questions  in 
1861.  The  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  experiences  of  civil 
waT,  if  they  have  not  simplified  the  relations  of  the  Federal  and  State* 
Governments,  have  at  least  simplified  men's  ideas  about  them  —  and 
school  boys,  to-day,  would  promptly  solve  questions  that  puzzled 
statesmen  then.  Thousands  of  earnest,  sincere,  and  patriotic  men, 
who,  a  few  months  later,  were  ready  to  peril  their  lives  in  defense  of 
the  Government,  were,  during  this  winter  and  spring,  in  a  fog  of 
doubt,  as  to  whether  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  physical  force  could 
la^vfully  be  employed  against  the  seceders. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  problem  was  aiar  simpler 
one  for  the  Eepublican  than  it  was  for  the  loyal  Democrat.  The  one, 
in  supporting  the  Government,  would  be  supporting  an  Administra- 
tion for  which  he  had  voted.  The  other  would  be  lending  his  aid  to 
those  whom  he  had  honestly  opposed  at  the  polls.  To  rise  from  par- 
tisanship to  patriotism  requires  more  virtue  than  merely  to  combine 
the  two  enthusiasms  into  one. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  Seward  wrote  home: 
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January  13. 

It  has  been  many  days  since  I  wrota  you.  I  hnve  dona  mucb  hard  work, 
and  p&ased  through,  or  ratlier  entered  into,  a  new  ordenl.  Tlia  people  of  the 
Soucli.  alt  of  tbe  Southern  SCate.s,  arc  in  tha  lead  of  reckless  politiciana.  Tlie 
GoTemment  is  yet  in  tlieir  hunds.  They  are  bent  on  coercing  the  free  States 
into  a  recognition  o(  8la?cry.  aod  failing   that,  into  a  civil  wfit  and  disunion. 

The  North  is  divided.  Twq^thirds  of  the  Republieau  Benators  are  as  reck- 
lesa  i,n  action  as  the  South.  They  Imagine  thnt  theOovernraeot  can  go  96^55^ 
connuer  the  gbytB.  whjje  they,  tjieraseltes,  kit  a  [111  anS  ~8ee  the  work  done._ 
Without  compromising  nny  principle,  I  have  shown  tFe  disposition  I  feel,  to 
put  aside  this  evil.  I  could  not  compromise  a  principle,  if  I  would,  fur  there 
is  nobody  to  go  witii  me. 

Distraction  rules  the  hour.     I  jiyu  what  I  have  done  will  bring  some  good     

fiuits,  aai,  in  any  case,  clear  mj  own  cnnBcience  of  responsiTjility,  Tf,  indeedj^ 
X  am  to  enghge  in* conducting  a  war  aguSst  a  portioa'^thelLmerican  people. 

January  14. 

The  city  is  bewildered  by  the  speech.     But  things  look  better. 

Whittier'a  beaatiful  lines  were  in  respouaa  to  this  speech: 

TO  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
"  Scatesmau,  I  thank  thee!  —  and  if  yet  dissent 
Mingles,  reluctant,  with  my  Iwge  content, 
I  cannot  censure  what  was  nnbly  meant. 
But  while  coustralned  to  hold  even  Union  less 
Than  Liberty,  and  Truth,  and  Riglituoiisness, 
I  thank  thee,  in  the  sweet  iind   holy  name 
Of  Peace,  for  wise,  culm  words,  that  put  to  abame 
Passion  and  party.     Courage  may  bo  shown 
Not  in  defiance  of  the  wrong  alone; 
Be  may  be  bravest,  who,   unweaponed,  beatv 
The  olive  branch,  and  strong  in  justice  spares 
The  rash  wrong-doer,  giving  widest  scope 
To  Christian  charity,  and  geoerous  hope. 
If  without  dama^  lo  the  sacred  cause 
0(  Freedom,  and  the  safeguard  of  its  laws — 
If,  without  yielding  that  fur  which  alone 
We  prize  the  Union,  thou  canst  save  it  now, 
Prom  a  baptism  of  blood,  upon  thy  brow 
A  wreath  whose  flowers  no  earthly  soil  has  known 
Woven  of  the  beatitudes,  shall  rest; 
And  the  peace-maker  be  forever  blest  I  " 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Seward,  he  Boid: 

\      I  am  not  surprised  that  you  do  not  like  the  "concessions"  in  my  speech. 
I  Tou  will  soon  enough  come  to  see  that  they  are  Hot  compromises,  but  czplana- 
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tioQS,  to  disarm  the  enemies  of  Truth,  Freedom,  and   IJaion,  of  their  most 
effective  weapons. 

I  am  trying^  to  get  home;  but  as  yet  Lsee  no  chance.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
I  am  absent  only  three  days,  this  Administration,  the  Congress,  and  the  Dis- 
trict would  fall  into  consternation  and  despair.  I  am  the  only  hopeful^  calin^ 
conciliatory  person  here.  All  are  wanting  to  be  saved ;  but  every  one  insists 
that  he  will  bathe  in  Abana,  or  Fharphar  only,  and  perish,  rather  than  seek 
health  in  the  turbid  waters  of  Jordan.  One  friend  came  in  this  morning  to 
tell  me  that  there  are  two  thousand  armed  conspirators  in  the  city,  and  the 
Mayor  is  secretly  with  them.  He  will  go  out  to  reassure  the  people.  It  was 
just  so  last  night,  in  a  Republican  caucus  of  Senators.  There  is  no  courage, 
or  courtesy,  and  not  one  word  is  said  to  disarm  prejudice  and  passion,  and  en- 
courage loyalty.  They  invoke  arms ;  but  arms  ought  to  be  the  last  resort ;  and 
even  they  will  not  come  at  the  call  of  impracticable  statesmen. 

Writing  to  Weed,  lie  said: 

January  21. 

The  plots  against  the  city  are  at  an  end.  South  Carolina  defers  war  until 
after  the  4th  of  March.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  have  Georgia  explode.  Every- 
thing now  depends  on  Lincoln^s  Inaugural.    I  shall  write  to  him  about  that. 

Before  I  spoke,  not  one  utterance  made  for  the  Union  elicited  a  response  in 
either  House,  while  every  assault  brought  down  full  galleries.  Since  I  spoke, 
there  have  not  been  four  hundred  persons  in  the  galleries  any  day,  and  every 
word  for  the  Union  brings  forth  a  cheering  response.  Cheerfulness  and  hope 
are  now  the  needful  watch- words.  The  factions  here  are  so  exacting  about 
the  Cabinet,  that  I  am  thinking  of  slipping  off  to  Auburn  for  a  few  days. 
But  I  don't  quite  determine  to  do  so,  wanting  confirmation  of  my  hopes  of 
tranquillity. 

Two  days  later,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Seward : 

January, Z. 

Mad  men  North,  and  mad  men  South,  are  working  together  to  produce  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union^j  civil  war.  The  j^resent  Administration  and  the 
incoming  one  unite  in  devolving  on  me  the  responsibilij^y  of  averting  those 
disasters.  My  own  party  trusts  me,  but  not  without  reservation.  All  the 
other  parties,  North  and  South,  cast  themselves  upon  me.  What  I  say  and  do 
is  said  and  done,  not  in  view  of  personal  objects,  but  of  such  fearful  respon- 
sibilities, and  I,  in  this  case,  above  all  others,  am  looking,  or  rather  leaving,  to 
posterity  to  decide  upon  my  action  and  conduct. 

Once  for  all,  I  must  gain  time  for  the  new  Administration  to  organize  and 
for  the  frenzy  of  passion  to  subside.  I  am  doing  this  without  making  any 
compromise  whatever,  by  forbearance,  conciliation,  magnanimity. 

A  letter  to  his  daughter  said: 

I  am  having  a  very  busy  time.  My  letters  number  seventy  or  eighty  a 
day.  Many  of  them  scold  me  for  surrendering  my  principles,  and  those  of  my 
party,  to  avert  civil  war  and  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which  the  letter- writ- 
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iind  rulcra  to  ftntortaiQ  Ibe  coiiu- 
bncausc  (  will  give  uji  Dothing  aC  ull, 
peace  QDtl  the  Union  —  che  modt  es- 
yel  (ony  liuys  uB,  but  the 


firs  think  ore  vptj  nice  pleasures  for 
try  witli.     About  as  maof  deoouQce  n 
uot  cvea  jirejudiceii  or  caprices,  to  b> 
timalileoEiiil  ble^^ia^.     The  new  Adi 
lubors  for  its  iucoming  cmbarruss  rao. 

On  the  21st,  lie  moved  in  theSenate  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mlasJQii  of  Kapsas-^^A  debote  arose  upoTTTlTe  qnestion  of.aoiendiDg 
it.     He  remarked:  °'~ 


I  entitled  to  aay  right,  M, 
the  people  of  Eanaas,  to 


If  there  is  any  community  in  this  country  which  ' 
the  hands  nf  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  i 
be  admitted  into  tliis  Union  now. 

A  Totc  was  reached,  and  wheu  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  the  bill 
passed  by  30  to  16,  The  Northern  Democrats  joined  with  the  Re- 
publicans, this  time,  and  voted  for  admission  —  aa  did  two  Southern 
Seuatoi-s,  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  and  Andrew  Johnson 
of  Tennessee,  The  latter  was  the  only  Southern  Democrat  who  voted 
for  it;  all  the  others  combined  solidly  against  it. 

So  ended  the  long  straggle.  President  Buchaniin  signed  the  bill 
on  the  "iSth,  and  Kansas  came  into  tlie  Uniou  u  free  Stiite,  under  the 
Constitntiou  which  had  been  framed  at  Wyandotte  in  1859. 

In  New  York  and  other  cities  public  opinion  was  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  threatened  disruption  of  the  Union.  Meetings  were 
held,  and  the  outcome  of  one  of  tlicm  was  u  mammoth  petition  for- 
warded to  Seward,  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  praying  for  "the  ei- 
ercise  of  the  best  wisdom  of  Congress,  in  finding  some  plan  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  troubles  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  nation." 
When  he  rose  on  the  30th  of  January,  to  comply  with  their  request, 
he  said; 

Excepting  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  Senii..e  Chamber  is  the  largest 
hall  that  is,  or  ever  has  been,  occupied  bj  n  legislative  assembly.  The  memo- 
rial whicli  I  am  charged  to  present  is  of  such  a  length,  that  if  extended,  it 
vioald  cross  (he  Senato  Cliuiub«r,  iu  its  vilrcmesi  leagih,  dgliCtien  times.  I 
have  almady  presented  memorials  from  the  cttj  of  New  York  signed  by 
twenty-five  thousand  citizens.  This  memorial  bears  the  signatures  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  more,  making  in  the  whole  sixty -Thri.>i;  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  who  thus  appeal  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  asked  them,  also,  that  at  home  they  will  act  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
manifest  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  above  all  other  interests,  by  speaking 
for  the  Union;  by  voting  for  the  Union;  by  lending  and  giving  their  money 
fortheUnion;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  fighting  fortheUoinn; — taking  care, 
always,  that  speaking  goes  before  voting,  voting  goes  before  giving  money, 
and  all  go  before  a  battle.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  determined  for 
myself  to  come  up  to  this  great  question,  and  to  pax  through  it. 
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Alluding  to  the  threats  which  had  been  freely  made  of  dissolution 
of  the  Union  before  the  4th  of  March,  he  said: 

I  have  not  liecu  so  rash  as  to  expect  that  in  sixtv  davs,  which  have  been  al- 
lowed  to  us  since  the  meeting  of  Congress  —  and  I  will  be  frank  in  saying  that 
I  have  not  expected  that  in  the  ninety  days,  which  are  the  allotted  term  of  Con- 
gress —  this  great  controversy  would  certainly  bo  adjusted,  peace  restored,  and 
the  Union  firmly  reestablished.  I  knew  that  sixty  days  or  ninety  days  was 
the  term  that  was  fixed  with  definite  objects  and  purposes,  by  that  portion  of 
my  fellow-citizens  who  thous^ht  that  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  the 
States  to  which  they  belonged,  to  dissever  the  Union.  I  have  felt  sure  tha$ 
there  would  be  time.  QX^n  after  the  eig;)iratioyi  o(^jinety  davai  for  the  restora- 
tion of  all  .th^  had  been  lost,  and  for  the  regstablishmeht  Ttnitl  that  was 


Adverting  then  to  the  discussions  still  going  on  between  Southern 
and  Northern  men  on  the  slavery  question,  he  suid: 

There  has  been  a  real»  a  vital  question  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  at 
least  —  a  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
strongest  in  its  development  in  1850.  It  has  been  an  earnest  and  an  nngry 
<;ontr()versy,  but  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  yesterday  settled  at 
least  all  that  was  vital  or  important  in  the  question,  leaving  behind  nothing 
but  the  passions  which  the  contest  bad  engendered.  Kansas  is  in  the  Union;  \ 
California  and  Oregon  are  in  the  Union.  This  then  has  ceased  to  be  a  practi- 
cal  question.  In  lieu  of  it  comes  up  a  great,  vital,  and  fearful  question  —  the 
question  of  Union  or  dissolution  of  the  Union  —  the  question  of  country,  or  of 
no  country. 

These  remarks  led  to  a  colloquy  in  which  he  was  charged  M'ith 
recommending  **  battle  and  bloodshed  to  restore  the  Union."  He 
replied,  **  not  to  restore  —  to  preserve." 

The  colloquy  was  instructive  in  showing  what  really  was  the 
^'jmethod  "  in  the  Secession  "madness."  Apparently  the  more  saga- 
cious of  the  Southern  leaders  believed,  at  this  time,  that  their  States 
oould  withdmw  from  the  Union,  arm  themselves,  and  wait  quietly 
nntil  they  were  attacked.  Then,  if  attacked,  they  would  be  '-  fighting 
for  their  independence  and  their  homes."  And  when  were  so  many 
millions  of  people,  so  united  in  sentiment,  and  occupying,  so  vast  a 
territory,  ever  subjugated?  This  theory  was  a  plausible  one,  though  it 
overlooked  the  important  fact  that  many  and  varied  links  still  con- 
nected the  seceding  States  with  the  Federal  Government.  When  at  a 
later  date  they  forgot  their  theory,  and  strove  to  snap  those  links  by 
force,  they  abandoned  this  ground,  becoming  themselves  the  attacking 
party,  and  driving  Union  men  to  rally  in  defense  of  the  capital. 

And  now  the  drama  of  Secession  was  rapidly  unfolding  its  success- 
ive scenes.     Every  morning  the  newspapers  brought  intelligence  of 
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some  new   step   toward   ilisintegnttion  of   the  Union.     Georgia  bail 
udopced  un  Orditmnce  of  Secession,  aud  seized  the  [Jnited  States  foris 
time  guarded   ber   harbors.      North   Carolina,  chough   she  hud  not 
yei  seceded,  took  military  possession  oi  the  forts  ul  Beaufort  and 
WilniiugtoQ,     Alabama  seized  Fort  Morgan  and  the  Arsenal  at  Jlobile, 
nud  a,  week  later  adopted  a  Secession  Ordinance.     Mississippi  adopted 
[  a  like  Ordinance  within  two  days  after  the  assembling  of  her  Conven- 
'  tion.      Louisiana  seceded  and  seized  the  forts  at  New  Orleans  and  the 
'    Arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge.     Tesas  followed  her  neighbor's  example  and 
I    took  similar  action.     Florida  adopted  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  in 
dne  form,  and  then  proceeded  to  seize  Fort  Barrancas  and  the  Pensa- 
■   cola  Navy  Yard,  but  was  baffled  in  attempting  to  seize  Fort  Pickens, 
by  Lientenaut    Slemmer's  moving  his  small   fonie  of  Unitpd  States 
troops  into  that  work  and  refasiug  to  surrender.     Such  readiness  had 
been  shown  in  surrendering  troops,  bnildings,   and  vessels,    hauling 
down  flags,  and  turning  over  Government  property  in  most  of  the  Gcilf 
States,  that  it  was  evident  that  many  officers  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  rebels.     The  two  notable  examples  of  a  different  spirit  manifested 
by  Anderson  at  Sumter,  and  Slemmer  at  Pickens,  therefore  attracted 
nniversal  attention  and  escited  deep  interest  throughout  the  North. 
The  nnsuccesaful  attempt  to  reinforce  and  provision  Major  Anderson, 
and  the  firing   upon   the   Star  of  tha   We»t  intensified  this  feeling. 
The  coming  of  Comniissionei-s  from  South   Carolina,  as  on  behalf  of 
an  independent  State,  to  open   negotiations  with  the    Government  at 
Washington,  was  the  theme  of  a  thousand  wild  rumors,  only  silenced, 
when,  (it  last,  it  was  formally  announced  that  the  President  had  de- 
clined to  receive  them.     Then  followed  the  resolutions  of  the  South 
:  Carolina  Legislature,  that  "any  attempt  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter 
will  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  ot  war,"  and  the  formal   demand 
of  the  Governor  for  its  surrender,  refused  by  Secretary  Holt,  in  alet- 
ter  full  of  vigorous  patriotism.    This  was  hailed  with  satisfaction 
throughout  the  free  States,  as  was  the  emphatic  telegram  of  Secretary 
Dix,  in  regard  to  the  revenue  cutters:    "If  any  person  attempts  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot!" 
V       So  far,  the  incipient  rebellion  appeared  to  be  confined  to  the  Gulf 
I  States,  which,  if  not  already  united,  were  rapidly  becoming  so.     The 
border  States,  however,  were  not  yet  prepared  to  go  with  them.    While 
I  there  was  an  active  body  of  Secessionists  in  each,  the  majority  of  the 
(  people  seemed  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Union.     Delaware,  when  in- 
\  vited  to  join  in  the  disunion  movement,  formally  espressed  her  "  un- 
.'  qualified  disapproval."    Virginia  called  a  Convention,  bnt  also  pro- 
l  posed  a  Peace  Conference.     Tennessee,  at  her  election,  decided  against 
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a  Secession  Convention.  In  Missouri,  Kentackv,  Maryland,  Xortii 
Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  the  disunionists  had,  thus  far,  failed  of  suc- 
cess. Yet  none  of  these  States  hod  any  especial  sympathy  for  the  ia- 
comiog  Republican  Admiuistradon.  The  political  situation  was  re- 
plete with  perplexity.  Gloomy  apprehensions  and  distrust  were  wide- 
spread. The  alarming  depreciation  of  United  States  securities,  in 
Wall  street,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  funds  to  carry  on  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  Government,  showed  to  how  low  an  ebb  the 
national  credit  had  fallen  at  home,  while  abroad,  the  speedy  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Bepublic  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Seward's  faith  was  unshaken.  In  all  his  letters  and 
conversation,  he  adhered  to  his  opinion,  and  reiterated  his  belief: 
'*  The  Government  can  be  saved,  if  not  betrayed  before  the  Fourth 
of  March.^' 
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Throughout  the  South  the  advocates  of  secession  were  busy  — 
haranguing  pu^ic  bodies,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  slave-holding  States.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  disap- 
peared from  view  in  Southern  cities,  or  were  only  shown,  to  be  treated 
with  jeers  and  insults.  It  was  announced  that  Louisiana  had  appointed 
xi  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  and  had  completed  her  severance  of 
relations,  by  seizing  the  Mint  and  Custom-House,  at  New  Orleans. 
News  came  that  General  Twiggs,  of  the  Army,  had  turned  over  his 
whole  command  to  the  rebels.  Swiftly  followed  intelligence  of  a  con- 
vention of  the  seceded  States,  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where 
steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  Confederate  Government,  with  Davis 
and  Stephens  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Rumors  were  soon 
afloat  abont  plots  to  seize  Washington.  Volunteer  companies  were 
mustering  and  drilling  in  Southern  towns.  Alarm  spread  abroad. 
Trade  was  arrested. 

A  letter  from  Washington  (F.  W.  S.)  described  some  of  the  inci- 
dents transpiring  there: 


/ 
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The  tJnion  is  rbe  en^nssiog  topic  with  aperybody.  TTiPre  is  a  saccessionof 
roiamiltaes,  dele^ntions.  -Mii  individual  visiiors.  Iroiii  nil  over  tlie  North,  uucli 
wi(h  thojr  8|i«ial  panacea.  Letters  of  the  same  purport  orerflow  the  bnskci. 
And  the  mails  —  n  grent  ninnj  of  ihent  from  the  Soutli.  The  people  of  ihi; 
District  are  looking  anxiously  for  tlic  result  of  the  Virginia  slectian.  They 
fear  that  if  Virginia  resolves  »u  secession,  llaryUnd  will  foUon;  and  thfn 
WnsliiD^tim  will  be  seized.  Menotime  the  anxiety  of  the  citizens  is  almost 
ludicrously  intense.  The  other  morning  a  street  was  thrown  into  conitcroa- 
tion,  at  duyljreak,  bj  the  beating  of  drums;  and  people  ruslied  out  all  armed, 
and  half  dressed,  when  it  proved  to  be  only  oue  of  the  cumiiaDies  of  Flying 
Artillery,  which  had  arrived  ovur  night,  and  was  beating  the  usual  morning 
reveiilc. 

Another  panic  came  at  noon,  on  Saturday.  It  liad  been  understood  that 
three  guns  would  be  the  sii^nai  of  the  approach  of  Governor  Wise's  Secession 
Troops,  Three  guna  wore  heard  from  tlio  direction  of  the  Potoranc,  followed 
by  a  cannonade  in  rapid  succession.  But  ic  tnrncil  out  to  be  only  a  peaceful 
salute,  Gred  in  honor  of  the  admission  of  Kansiis,  Notirtthstanding  the  fal°e 
alarms  they  create,  however,  the  Flying  Artillery  tire  highly  popular;  the 
people  are  delighted  to  see  them  passing  through  the  streets. 

Sooti  after,  Sewnrd  wrote  hotna: 

Februars/  3. 

Either  the  revolntion  grows  more  moderate,  or  we  become  more  accustomed 
to  it,  and  society  begins  to  resume  its  tone. 
f  The  election  in  Virginia  to-morrow  prolmlily  determines  whether  all  the 
alave  States  will  liike  tliu  altiLiidi^  of  diaiinioii.  Everybody  around  me  thinks 
that  (hat  wiil  make  the  •epnislioa  irretrievable,  itud  inrajve  us.  at  iout  on, 
or  immediately  after,  the  4th  of  March,  in  flagrant  civil  war.  Practically  every- 
body will  despair ;  I  despond  no  more  now,  than  ever.  Interrupted  again  — 
BO  good-night. 

Virginia  was  lioldtng  her  election  for  delegates  to  a  Convention. 
Wben,  a  day  or  two  later,  the  returns  began  to  come  in,  ebowing  that 
the  people  had  voted  for  Union;  and  that  a  decided  majority  of  the 
delegates  elected  would  be  against  secession  —  the  news  came  npoa 
Washington  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  storm.  Those  who  bad 
been  depressed  were  now  elated.  They  declared  the  disunion  move- 
ment was  checked,  perhaps  would  be  checkmated.  Yet  some  mistrust 
was  mingled  with  the  rejoicing.  Seward  received  the  result  with  his 
usual  equanimity.  "At  least,"  he  remarked,  "  the  danger  of  conflict, 
here  or  elsewhere,  before  the  4th  of  March,  has  been  averted.  Time 
baa  been  gained." 

A  few  days  later  be  wrote,  "  Tennessee  comes  gut  agaiiist  Eecessioii. 
J_think  now  that  we  shall  go  quietly  luto  power  on  tiie^ji_oOrarcKr^ 

A  tempoi-ary  lult'tnTBe  popuTar^excitemeut  follower  As  it  was 
understood  that  South  Carolina  would  not  precipitate  matters,  while 
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the  attitude  of  the  ''  Border  States ''  remained  uucertuin,  the  hopes 
of  those  who  beheved  in  ••'  compromise  *'  iis  a  cure  for  national  trouijios 
began  to  rise  again.  The  Peace  Conference,  convened  at  Virginias 
suggestion,  now  became  the  point  toward  which  attention  wiis  turned. 
It  assembled  on  tlie  4th  of  February  at  WiUard's  Hall,  adjoining  tiie 
hotel,  in  Washington.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  were  represented  by  Commis- 
sioners. The  seceded  States  sent  none.  From  the  North  came  Com- 
missioners in  behalf  of  New  England  and  Middle  States;  and  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  There  were  none  from  the  other 
North-western  States,  nor  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Ex-President  Tyler 
was  the  presiding  oflScer;  and  among  the  members  were,  Lot  M. 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Roger  S.  Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  Charles  Allen  of 
Massachusetts,  Francis  Granger,  William  Curtis  Noyes,  and  David 
Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  Frederick  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey, 
Messrs.  Rives,  Sedden,  and  Summers  of  Virginia,  Stephen  F.  Logan 
of  Illinois,  James  Harlan  of  Iowa,  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
Thomas  Ewing  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio,  James  Guthrie  and  C. 
A.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky,  and  many  others  of  prominence.,  from  tlio 
different  political  parties.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
plan  of  ''adjustment  of  existing  diflBculties  between  States."  Debates 
and  deliberation  began  and  continued  many  days.  They  showed  that 
the  hopes  of  the  movers  in  this  plan  rested  upon  the  same  basis  as 
those  which  pervaded  Philadelphia  and  New  York  meetings,  the 
Tweddle  Hall  Convention  at  Albany,  and  the  movers  of  compromise 
resolutions  in  the  Senate  and  House,  to- wit:  that  new  concessions 
must  be  made  to  the  South,  on  the  subject  of*  slavery.  Seward's 
opinion  on  that  point  had  already  been  expressed.  W'hile  adhering 
to  his  views,  he  saw  that  many  engaged  in  the  delusive  pursuit  of 
"some  acceptable  compromise,"  were  actuated  by  patriotic  and  praise- 
worthy desire  to  avert  disunion;  and  he  deemed  that  all  their  efforts 
had  at  least  one  great  merit  —  that  of  delaying  the  progress  of  the 
secession  movement  in  the  border  States;  and  so,  of  insuring  the 
safety  of  the  Government  and  the  capital,  until  the  new  Administra- 
tion could  be  installed  in  power.  Therefore,  instead  of  having  the 
Peace  Conference  end,  he  would  gladly  have  had  it  continue  its  ses- 
sion for  weeks  longer.  It  had  to  conclude  its  labors,  however,  in 
order  that  its  plan  of  adjustment  might  be  perfected,  and  submitted 
to  Congress  before  the  final  adjournment.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
month  the  plan,  which  embodied  various  concessions,  was  laid  before 
the  Senate.  It  was  immediately  referred  to  a  select  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Crittenden,  Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward  and  Trumbull.     On 


the  following  day,  Criitendcn  roponod  it  favorably;  and,  on  behalf  of 
ihc  miLJority  of  the  committee,  recommended  its  uiioption.  Seward,  on 
behulf  of  the  minority,  offered  a  siibgtitute  in  the  shape  of  a  joint  reso- 
hitioii,  inviting  the  Leg^islatnres  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  calling  n  National  Uonrentiou,  "and  to  express  their  will  on  that 
.  subject  to  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Conati- 
tntion,"  In  the  debute  which  followed,  the  especially  noticeable  point 
waa  the  TTnion  speech  of  Andrew  Johnson,  denouncing  those  who  had 
seized  the  arsenals  and  cnstom-houscs,  as  "traitors." 

In  one  of  his  private  letters  to  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  that 
a  Western  member  of  Congress  had  visited  Springfield,  "seeking  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  1  would  be  consenting  for  our  friends  to  go, 
in  the  way  of  compromise,  in  the  now  vexed  tjnestion"  —  1  "told  him 
I  would  write  to  yon,  requesting  you  to  let  him  see  my  letter,"  He 
then  proceeded  with  chjir;icteristic  emphasis  to  say: 

Oa  tlie  territorial  i^ucstion  —  that  is,  the  qiieaiion  of  eiteodiog  slavery  uader 
tlie  national  auspices  —  I  am  inflexible;  I  am  for  no  compromise  which 
at*ertioT  JKrmiU  tjieestension  of  the  institution  "on  soil  owned  by  the  natioo. 
And  any  trick,  Ijy  whEch  tlie"  nation  U  to  acquire  territory,  and  then  ^!ow 
Bome  local  authority  to  spread  sinvery  over  it,  is  as  noxious  as  any  other.  I 
tukc  it  that  to  ^flect  some  such  resiilt  aa  this,  and  to  put  us  again  on  the  high 
road  to  a  slave  empire,  is  the  object  of  all  those  proposed  com  promises.  I  am 
agninst  it.  As  to  fugitive  slaves,  District  of  Columbia,  slave  trade  among  the 
slave  States,  and  whatever  springs,  of  necessity,  from  the  fact  that  the  insti- 
tution is  amongst  us,  I  cnrc  but  little;  so  that  what  is  done  be  comely,  and 
not  altogether  outrageous.  Nor  do  I  cnrc  much  about  New  Mexico,  if  further 
extension  were  hedged  against. 

Toure  »ery  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

While  the  sessions  of  the  Peace  Conference  were  still  in  progress, 
came  the  "second  Wednesday  in  Fehruary" — the  critical  day  on 
which  the  Mectoral  votes  were  to  bo  formally  counted,  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  rcsalt  oCBcially  declared. 
Under  the  outward  calm  which  prevailed  in  the  city,  there  was  a  Sut- 
ter of  deep  anxiety;  and  many  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  when  they 
heard  the  measured,  sonorous  tones  of  the  Vice-President  Breckin- 
ridge announcing,  that  "Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  duly  elected 
President  of  the  United  States."     A  letter  of  the  following  day  said: 

The  votes  have  been  counted,  and  the  capital  is  not  attacked.  Oeneral 
8cott  had  his  troops  all  under  arms,  out  of  sight,  but  ready,  with  guns  loaded 
and  horses  harnessed;  so  that  they  could  take  the  field  at  a  few  moments' 
notice.  Bat  there  was  no  enemy.  The  capital  waa  full,  but  quiet,  and  the 
ceceoiony  was  quiet,  but  tedious. 
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Seward  wrote  two  days  later: 

Wo  have  passed  the  13th  safely;  aod  although  there  is  still  fevensh  anxiety, 
aod  unrest,  enough  to  bewilder  the  public  mind,  it  is  satisfactory  to  me  that 
eacli  day  brings  the  people  apparently  nearer  to  the  tone  and  temper,  and  even 
to  the  policy  I  have  indicated.  We  have  still  a  feiyiQil^rejgpfinfiihiljjv^  Sixty 
dayshftYejiflt  yet  elapsed,  since  I  prpnused,  in  New  York,  that  j)ublic  appre- 
hension  would  berrelijeved,  and  tliat  conditi^ft  of  things  has  already  conaeT^ 
""l  am,  at  last,  out  of  direct  responsibility^  Ihfl^^  brought  the  ship  off  th^ 
ganSs.  anjjjanT  ready  .^o  resign  *[bg,hfilm  in{9  ^bB„^^"ds  of  the  Captain_^whom 
the  people  have  chosen. 

Meanwhile^  a  warm  contest  had  been  going  on  in  the  Legislature  at 
Albany,  As  Seward's  senatorial  term  was  to  expire  on  the  4th  of 
March,  the  time  had  arrived  to  elect  bis  successor.  It  had  been  his 
expectation  and  hope  that  Mr.  Evarts  would  be  chosen,  and  the  press 
of  the  State,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  had  been  discussiug  this 
as  a  probable  event.  When,  however,  winter  came,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture assembled  at  Albany,  it  was  found  that  there  would  be  a  struggli\ 
Under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Weed,  those  who  had  been^distinctively  known 
as  "Weed  and  Seward  men*'  supported  Mr.  Evarts.  Their  oppo- 
nents concentrated  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Greeley.  There  was  also  a  third 
element,  small  at  the  outset,  but  developing  increasing  strength,  who 
favored  the  election  of  Judge  Ira  Harris.  An  active  canvass  preceded 
the  caucus.  The  balloting  began.  After  a  time,  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Evarts,  finding  themselves  unable  to  elect  their  candidate,  con- 
cluded to  join  with  the  adherents  of  Judge  Harris,  who,  by  this  united 
vote,  was  thereupon  elected  Senator. 

This  Was  Seward's  last  month  in  the  Senate.  Though  little  could  ( 
be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  legislation,  he  continued  assiduously  at 
"work,  at  what  he  used  to  call  his  *^ bridge  building"  —  or  bringing 
ihe  GovSTTrhenr  safely  over  the'^efTIoTiS  fntefYal"  befdreTthe  4th  of 
March.  During  tlie  last  days  of  the  session^  he  spoke  ifi'eqiiently, 
but  his  words  were  brief  and  guarded,  and  always  chosen  with  a  view 
to  that  leading  purpose.  He  presented  the  various  Union  memorials 
that  came  to  him,  and  asked  their  respectful  consideration.  He  took 
p:irt  in  the  discussions  of  the  Tariff  and  Appropriation  Bills,  inviting 
consideration  of  the  various  items,  with  a  calmness  that  seemed  to  ig- 
nore that  a  revolution  was  in  progress.  When  the  Treasury  Note 
Bill  came  up,  he  advocated  it  warmly,  and  urged  that  the  notes  be 
for  small  as  well  as  large  amounts;  so  as  to  obtain  money  for  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  most  favorable  terms,  as  well  as  to  give  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  popular  loan.  He  supported  and  explained  the  suggestion 
of  Secretary  Dix,  for  a  guaranty  of  U.  S.  bonds  by  the  loyal  States, 
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and  told  tte  Btoir  of  the  C  S.  Deposit  Fund,  which  the  Government 

was  euiitled  to  have  huck  ngaiu  in  ica  hour  of  need. 

Thnt  is,  ii  fund  of  120.000.000,  which  belong  lo  tliu  Feiieral  Govemment. 
iind  ivliicli  it  hits  a  tiaht  to  reclnim  lo-duy.  The  Secretary  iit  the  Treasury, 
seeing  thiit.  oonr,  the  Sitiiea  are  ntroajj,  aad  the  Federal  Oovemmeiit  is  passiog- 
through  a  crisis,  with  disnlTection  at  home,  and  suspicioD  abraaii.  suggests 
tlintwe  may  recall  that  money  from  its  depositories  in  the  State  Treasuries,  or, 
if  unwilling  to  do  thai,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  States,  thai  we  may  ask  them 
to  indorse  our  bonds  for  twenty  years,  anii  leave  with  them  our  own  moneyi 
wliich  is  on  dejioBit. 

A  cbunge  had  grudiially  come  over  the  temper  of  the  Senate.  T)ie 
proceedings  of  the  lutter  days  were  qniet  and  decorous,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  oiithnrcC  of  fiery  philippics  wliicb  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  As  one  Gulf  State  after  another  had  seceded,  their  resptijt- 
ive  Senatora  had  withdrawn  from  the  Chamber;  some  silently,  others 
with  oratorical  diBpliiy.  But  their  departure,  instead  of  hindering  tlie 
public  business,  facilitated  it;  for  now,  it  went  on  methodically,  in  the 
regular  channels.  The  same  thinghad  occun-ed  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
Bentatives;  and  the  Republicans,  who  had  begun  the  winter  as  a  mi- 
nority, saw  with  satisfaction  that  they  were  daily  gaining  in  relative 
strength,  and  by  spring  wonld  have  an  unexpected  majority  in  both 
Houses,  The  close  of  Congress,  too,  always  brings  some  soothing  influ- 
ences. The  nearness  of  the  end  reawakens  kindly  feeling  among  the 
membera  who  are  so  soon  to  separate.  Seward  felt  that  his  parting  with 
the  Senate  Chamber  would  be  a  final  one.  The  acrimony  and  bitter- 
ness thnt  greeted  his  entrance  there,  twelve  years  before,  had  all  passed 
away;  and  only  cordial  and  friendly'  illations  existed  between  him 
and  his  fellow-Senators,  of  all  parties.  They  had  learned  to  know  and 
like  him.  His  genial  tempemmcnt,  kindly  and  hospilablo  tastes,  and 
practical  sense,  made  him,  not  only  a  friend,  but  an  ally,  whose  help 
was  songht  in  legislative  matters,  even  by  those  who  combated  him 
most  vigorously  in  political  debate.  Sewai'd  had  been  in  the  minority, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  soccessive  Administrations.  But  he  never 
inclined  to  the  cheap  demagogism  of  inveighing  against  the  Govern- 
ment on  all  occasions,  and  voting  against  all  its  measures,  as  of  course 
wrong.  He  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  senatorial  duty,  to  nphold  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government,  when  it  was  rigiit,  just  as 
mnch  as  to  denounce  it  when  it  was  wrong.  Measures  of  real  public 
utility  and  imjxirtance  he  was  i-eody  to  aid,  whether  they  originated 
on  bis  own  side  of  the  Chamber,  or  the  other.  This  trait  had  more 
than  once  brought  him  into  collision  with  some  of  his  own  party;  bnt 
it  made  liis  record  one  that  he  could  look  back  upon  with  pleasure; 
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and  mode  his  parting  with  his  associates  an  occasion  of  mutual  and 
real  regret  On  the  2Gth  of  February,  ho  presented  the  credentials 
of  his  successor.  Judge  Harris. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Independenty  vig- 
orously answered,  in  his  paper,  those  whu  were  now  denouncing  Sew- 
ard  for  *'  making  a  Union  speech,'*  instead  of  an  anti-slavery  one.  A 
letter  to  him  remarked: 

FAruary  23. 

The  American  people,  in  cor  day,  have  two  great  interests.  One^  the  ascen- 
dancy of  freedom  over  slavery;  the  other,  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  The 
slavery  interest  had  derived  its  whole  political  power  from  bringing  the  latter 
object  into  antagonism  with  tho  former. 

Twelve  years  ago,  freedom  was  in  danger,  and  the  Union  was  not.  I  spake 
then  so  singly  for  freedom,  that  short-sighted  men  inferred  that  I  was  disloyal 
to  the  Union.  I  endured  the  reproach  without  complaining;  and  now  I  have 
my  vindication.  To-day,  practically  freedom  is  not  in  danger,  and  Union  is. 
With  the  loss  of  Union,  all  would  be  lost.  With  the  attempt  to  maintain 
Union,  by  civil  war,  wantonly  brought  on,  there  would  be  clanger  of  reaction 
against  the  Administration  charged  with  the  preservation  of  botli  freedom 
and  Union.  Now,  therefore,  I  speak  singly  for  Union,  striving,  if  possible, 
to  save  it  peaceably;  if  not  possible,  then  to  cast  the  responsibility  upon  the 
party  of  slavery.  For  this  singleness  of  speech  I  am  now  suspected  of  inlidelity 
to  freedom.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  I^refer  myself  not  to  the  men  of  my 
time,  but  to  the  judgment  of  history.  I  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  having 
anticipated  what  I  think  history  will  pronounce.  But  do  not  publish,  or  slio  w 
this  letter.  Leave  me  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  impatient.  I  write  to 
you,  only  because  I  would  not  be,  nor  seem  to  be,  ungrateful. 


CHAPTER  LIV.       . 
1861. 

General  SootL  Military  Precautions  for  the  Safety  of  Washington.  Journey  of  the 
President-elect.  Warning  of  a  Plot  for  His  Assassination.  A  Night  Trip.  Arrival 
in  Washington.  Meeting  with  Friends.  Lincoln  and  Seward.  Notes  and  Confer- 
ences. End  of  the  Peace  Conference.  '*The  Day  of  Compromise  is  Post."  The 
Last  Day  of  Congress  and  the  Administration . 

DuurxG  this  period,  Seward  was  in  frequent  conference  with  Gen- 
eral Scott.  The  General  had  been  called  from  his  New  York  head-quar- 
ters to  A7ashington,  in  December,  by  President  Buchanan,  and  in 
yiew  of  the  alarming  situation  of  affairs  at  the  capital,  was  endeavor- 
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ing  to  take  such  steps  as  were  practicable,  for  its  protectmn.  It  wns 
a  task  ac  once  difficult  and  deticato.  The  little  army  of  the  United 
States  was  widely  scattered.  Many  of  its  oilicei-s  had  joined  the  dia- 
uoiouistf.  aud  tlio  tideiity  of  others  ^-.la  doubtful.  A  considentble 
portion  of  the  iuhabiCaiics  of  Washitigtoii  were  not  only  in  aymputhj, 
but  in  active  commniiicatiou  with  the  secessionists.  Every  precan- 
tion  for  the  safety  of  government  buildings  and  property  was  scruti- 
nized with  lynx-eyed  vigilance.  Every  movement  of  troops  was  de- 
nounced as  "tyranny,"  or  "attempted  coercion."  So  little  was  the 
true  state  of  affairs  appreciated,  even  by  Union-loving  men  at  the 
North,  that  some  of  them  condemned  the  General  for  "fanning  the 
embers  of  sectional  ill-will,"  by  Ins  "useless  parade,"  and  "ill-timed 
folly,"  whenever  he  moved  a  man  or  a  gnn.  Nevertlicleas.  he  kept 
steadily  on  nt  his  work  —  with  that  sturdy  loyalty  and  careful  pre- 
cision which  characterized  him,  Bj  the  eud  of  February  he  had 
gathered,  from  different  posts,  a  force  of  a  few  bundi-ed  men,  includ- 
ing biitteries  of  artillery  from  Atlantic  forts,  and  sappers  and  miners 
from  West  Point,  marines  from  the  Washington  barracks,  and  ord- 
nance men  from  the  arsenals.  One  of  tiie  most  judicious  and  effective 
measures  of  the  time  was  the  reorgantjation  and  arming  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  militia,  which  was  accomplished  under  the  General's 
direction,  by  Colonel  Charles  P.  Stone,  who  (as  be  has  related)  "  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  second  day  of 
Janaary,  on  the  special  requisition  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  thus 
became  the  first  one  of  the  citizens  called  iuto  the  military  gerrice  of 
the  Government,  to  defend  it  against  overthrow." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  now  on  hia  way  to  the  capital.  Leaving  Spring- 
I  ^fllfl  ""  *'^''  Ji'jh|  he  was,  with  his  friends,  making  a  journey, 
'  necessarily  protracted  by  the  receptions  and  ovations  which  the 
people  of  the  various  States  were  eager  to  tender  to  the  President- 
'elect.  The  newspapers  devoted  much  of  their  space  to  chronicling 
the  incidents  of  bis  trip,  his  public  greetings  at  Indianapolis,  Colum- 
bus, and  Pittsburg,  and  the  preparations  for  his  welcome  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  February,  a  note  from  General  Scott, 
and  Colonel  Stone,  communicated  to  Seward  information  that  seemed 
of  grave  import,  and  requiring  immediate  attention.  As  to  the  events 
which  followed  during  the  next  two  days,  my  own  account,  written 
afterward,  but  hitherto  uupublished,  may  properly  be  given  here: 

I  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  Chamber  sliortt;  after  noon  on  Thursday, 
when  one  of  the  pages  touched  my  elbow,  and  told  me  that  Senator  Seward 
"wished  to  see  me  iramediatelj.    Going  down,  I  met  him  in  the  lobby.     He 
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handed  me  a  letter  he  had  just  written  to  Mr.  Lincolu,   inclosini^  a  oote  from 
Geuerai  Scott.     He  said : 

'*  Whether  this  story  is  well  founded  or  not,  ^fr.  Lincoln  ought  to  know  of 
it  at  once.  But  I  kuow  of  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  General  Scott  is  impressed 
with  the  belief  tliat  the  danger  is  real.  Colonel  Stone  has  facilities  for  know- 
ing, and  is  not  apt  to  exaggerate.  I  want  you  to  go  by  the  first  train.  Find 
Mr.  Lincoln,  wherever  he  is.  Let  no  one  else  know  your  errand.  I  have 
written  him  that  I  think  he  should  change  his  arrangements,  and  pas^through 
Baltimore  at  a  ,4?^1?rfiBt  ^^^"^  I  know  it  may  occasion  some  embarrassment, 
and,  perhaps,  some  ill-natured  talk.  Nevertheless,  I  would  strongly  advise 
him  to  do  it." 

'  The  train,  a  tedious  one,  brought  mo  into  Philadelphia  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  I  had  learned  from  the  newspapers,  and  the  conversation  of  my  fellow- 
passengers,  that  the  party  of  the  President-elect  would  spend  the  night  at  the 
Continental  Hotel,  where  he  would  be  serenaded. 

Arriving  at  the  hotel,  I  found  Chestnut  street  crowded  with  people,  gay  with 
lights,  and  echoing  with  music  and  hurrahs.  Within,  the  halls  and  stairways 
were  packed,  and  the  brilliantly-lighted  parlors  were  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  come  to  "pay  their  respects."  A  buzz  of  animated  conver- 
sation pervaded  the  throng,  and,  in  its  center,  presentations  to  the  President- 
elect appeared  to  be  going  on.  Clearly,  this  was  no  time  for  the  delivery  of  a. 
confidential  message.  I  turned  into  a  room  near  the  head  of  the  stairway, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  as  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  young  friends.  On  my  introducing  myself,  he  met  and  greeted 
me  with  courteous  warmth,  and  then  called  to  Colonel  Ward  H.  Lamon,  who 
was  passing,  and  introduced  us  to  each  other.  Colonel  Lamon,  taking  me  by 
the  arm,  proposed  at  once  to  go  back  into  the  parlor  to  present  me  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  On  my  tellinfif  him  that  I  wanted  my  interview  to  be  as  private  and 
to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible,  the  Colonel  laughed  and  said: 

"Then,  I  think  I  had  better  take  you  to  his  bedroom.  If  you  don't  mind 
waiting  there,  you'll  be  sure  to  meet  him,  for  he  has  got  to  go  there  some 
time  to-night;  and  it  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where  he  will  be  likely  to  be 
alone." 

This  was  the  very  opportunity  I  desired.  Thanking  the  Colonel,  I  sat 
and  waited  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  quiet  room  that  was  in  such  contrast  to 
the  bustle  outside.  Presentlv  Colonel  Lamon  called  me,  and  we  met  Mr.  Lin- 
colli,  who  was  coming  down  the  hall.  I  had  never  before  seen  hiin;  but  the 
campaign  portraits  had  made  his  face  quite  familiar.  I  could- not  but  notice 
how  accurately  they  had  copied  his  features,  and  how  totally  they  had  omitted 
his  care-worn  look,  and  his  pleasant,  kindly  smile.  After  a  few  words  of 
friendly  greeting,  with  inquiries  about  my  father  and  matters  in  Washington, 
he  sat  down  by  the  table  under  the  gas-light  to  peruse  the  letter  I  had  brought. 
Although  its  contents  were  of  a  somewhat  startling  nature,  he  made  no  excla- 
mation, and  I  saw  no  sign  of  surprise  in  his  face.  After  reading  it  carefully 
through,  he  again  held  it  to  the  light  and  deliberately  read  it  through  a  second 
time.     Then,  after  musing  a  moment,  he  looked  up  and  asked : 
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IS  olrfniDcd  r  Do 


"  Did  vnu  iictir  any  thing  about  tlio  way  this  infonnaiion  v 

III  know  nny  thing  about  hour  they  got  it?  " 

Xii,  I   hitd   kuowQ   Duiliing  ia  reguril  tn  it  till  thnc  murniiig,  when  called 

;ivn  liy  my  father  from  the  Setiatc  gallery.'' 

"Your  f:itlier  and  Gciiernl  Scott  tlo  not  snr  who  tiiey  think  are  concerned 

it.     Do  you  Chink  they  knowl 

On  that  poiDt,  too,  I  could  give  oo  ndditiontil  inforuintion,  further  llimi  mj 

ipresaion  that  my  father's  knowledge  of  it  was  limited  to  wliut  had  been 

iDiiiiunicatcd   to   him  by  Cnlonel  Stone,  in  whoso  statements  be  bad  implicit 

lulideacc. 

"Did  you  hear  any  names  mentioned!     Did  you,  tor  instance,  ever  hear  any 

ing  snid  alwut  such  a  name  «s  Piokerton)  " 

No,  I  had  heard  uo  such  unme  in  connection  with  the  matter  —  no  name 
ot  all,  iu  fact,  except  those  of  General  Scott  and  Colonel  Stone. 

He  thought  a  tooment  and  then  said  ; 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  why  I  Mk.  There  were  Htories  or  rumors  some  time 
1  fO,  befofeJJeilJlQlBCi  nbout  people  who  were  intending  to  dn  me  a  mischief. 
'_   never  attached  much   importance   to  them  —  never  wanted  tVlielieve  any 

ch  tiling.     So  I  never  would  do  any  thing  about  tlieui,  in  the  way  of  taking 

ecautions  and  the  like.      Some  of  my  friends,  Ihougli,  thought  dilTereiitly  — 

idd  and  others  —  and,  without  my  knowledge,  they  employed  a  detective  to 
look  into  the  matter.  It  seems  he  baa  occasionally  reported  what  he  found; 
nnd  oul}'  to-day,  since  we  arrived  at  this  house,  he  brought  this  story,  or  some- 
thing similar  Iji  it.  about  na  attempt  on  my  life  in  the  confusion  and  hnrly-, 
burly  of  the  recepti'oii  at  Baltimore,"  "  '  " '^ 

"Surely,  ifr.  Lincoln."  sniil  I,  "that  ia  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  nnws 
I  bring  jou." 

He  imiied  and  shook  bin  head. 

"  Tlmt  is  exactly  why  I  was  asking  you  about  names.  Tf  fljflgnint  persong, 
not  knowing  of  each  otherls  work,  have  bf"  r"'iii'ing  separnteclewa  that  le^ 
totlie  same  reaiiTF.  why  then  it  shows  tbfire  may  bo  something  in  i^T  'Riit  if 
this  is  only  the  same  story,  filtered  through  two  channels,  and  reaching  me  in 
two  ways,  then  that  don't  make  it  any  stronger.     Don't  yoli  aeo)" 

The  logic  was  unanswerable.  But  I  asserted  my  strong  belief  that  the  two 
investigations  bad  1>een  conducted  independently  of  each  other,  and  urged  that 
there  was  enough  of  probability  to  make  it  prudent  to  adopt  the  suggestion, 
and  make  the  alight  change,  in  hour  and  train,  which  would  avoid  all  risk. 

After  n  little  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  and  said: 

' '  Well,  we  haven't  got  to  decide  it  to-uight,  any  way,  and  I  see  it  ia  getting 
late." 

Then  noticing  that  I  looked  disappointed  at  his  reluctance  to  regard  the 
warning,  he  snid  kindly ; 

"Toil  need  not  think  I  will  not  consider  it  well.  I  shall  think  it  over  cnre< 
fully,  and  try  to  decide  it  right;  nnd  I  will  let  you  know  in  the  morning." 

At  the  breakfast  table,  the  next  day,  the  papers  had  the  report  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coin's  remarks  on  nusing  the  Sag  at  Independence  Hall  eariy  that  morning. 
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One  sentence  in  them  had  a  deeper  meaning  tiian  his  auditors  p^ucssed.  Ad- 
verting to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  said: 
^*If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle.  I  was  about 
to  say,  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  ic.'^ 

Shortly  after  breakfast  Colonel  Lamon  met  me  in  the  hall,  and  taking  me 
aside,  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  concluded  to  do  as  he  had  been  advised.  He 
would  change  his  plan  so  as  to  pass  througli^  Baltimore  at  adillerent  hour  from 
that  announced.  I  hastened  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  to  my  father  a 
word,  previously  agreed  upon;  on  receiving  which  he  would  understand  that 
his  advice  had  been  taken.  Accordingly  he  was  at  the  railroad  station  in 
Washington  pn  Saturday  morning  with  E.  B.  Washburne  of  Illinois,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Colonel  Lamon,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  by-stauders,  got 
out  of  the  night  train  from  Philadelphia. 

Writing  home  that  day,  Seward  said: 

February  23. 

I  was  advised  on  Thursday  morning  of  a  plot  in  Baltimore  to  assassinate  the 
President-elect  on  his  expected  arrival  there  to-day.     I  aent  Fred  to  appn«;e 
him  of  it.     After  Fred  had  done  this,  and  induced  a  change  in  Mr.  Lincoln's         -^ 
program,  he  went  to  New  York  to  meet  Anna,  and  bring  her  here  this  even- 
ing. V 

The  President-elect  arrived  mem.  at  six  this  morninff.  I  met  him  at  the 
depot:  and  after  breakfasts  introduced  mm  to  the  President  and  Cabinet:  and 
then  proceeded  withliipa  j;jQ>fiAll  _^  on  General  Scott.  After  that  we  rode  an 
hour.  Tmet  him  agam  at  half-past  one.  He  is  very  cordial  and  kind  toward 
me  —  simple,  natural,  and  agreeable. 

Rooms  had  been  taken  for  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Willard's  Hotel,  and  most 
of  the  afternoon  was  passed  in  receiving  Tisits  from  his  friends,  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Peace  Conference.  Mingled  with 
expressions  of  gratification  at  meeting  him,  and  of  congratulation  upon 
his  safe  arrival,  was  an  undertone  of  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
deemed  necessary  or  wise  to  make  the  hasty  ni^bt  trip  through  Balti- 
more. This  was  natural  enough.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
Americans  in  general  could  realize  that  a  crime  at  once  so  nefarious, 
and  so  foolish,  as  the  assassination  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  was  possible. 

At  six  o^clock  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  take  a  quiet  family  dinner 
with  Seward,  who  had  invited  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  Vice- President-elect, 
to  meet  him.  The  evening,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  next  day,  was 
devoted  to  talking  over  the  policy  and  prospects  of  the  coming  Ad- 
ministration. **  One  part  of  the  businesa,^Governor  Seward,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  ''I  think  I  shall  leave  almost  entirely  in  your  hands;  that  is, 
the  dealing  with  those  foreign  nations  and  their  governments.'' 

When  on  the  next  day  he  accompanied  Seward  to  the  old  St.  John's 
Church,  on  Lafayette  square,  the  sexton  hastened  to  place  before  him 
the  massive  prayer-book,  bearing  the  inscription  of  **The  President 
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of  the  O'uited  States."  which  tuid  been  ia  use  chere  during  so  maoy 
SDCcessive  admiQistnttions. 

The  draft  ot  hU  [nuugural  Address  was  handed  by  itr.  Lincoln  to 
Seivai-d,  nitli  the  rcqnesD  that  he  would  note  down,  and  return  with 
it,  any  suggestions  ot  lUodiScations  that  might  occur  to  him.  It  was 
accordingly  so  returned  with  this  letter: 

Saniiay  Evening,  FiAruary  34. 

Jfy  Dear  Sir  —  I  have  suggested  man;  chang-es,  of  little  importance,  severally, 
but,  in  their  general  eSect,  tending  to  soothe  the  public  mind. 

Of  course  tlie  concessions  are,  a»  the;  ought  to  be,  if  the;  are  (o  be  of  KVoil, 
at  the  cost  of  the  winning,  the  triumphant  pnrt;.  I  do  not  feat  their  displeasure. 
The;  will  be  lojal,  nhatcTer  is  said.  Not  so  the  defeated,  irritated,  angered, 
frenzied  part;.  I.  m;  dear  sir,  have  devoted  in;self  singly  to  the  stud;  of  the 
cose  —  here,  n-ith  advantages  of  access  and  free  communication  trith  all 
parties  of  all  sections.  I  have  a  common  responsibility  nod  interest  with  ;ou, 
and  I  shall  adhere  to  ;ou  faitlifullv  in  ever;  case.  You  must,  therefore,  allow 
me  to  speak  frankly  and  candidly.  In  this  spirit  I  declare  to  you  that  m; 
convictions  that  the  leamd  and  third  paragraphs,  even  if  modified  as  I  propose 
in  m;  aiueodmenta,  will  give  such  advantage  to  the  Disunionists,  that  Virgioia 
and  Mar;iand  will  secede;  and  we  shall  within  ninety,  perhaps  within  sixty 
days,  bo  obliged  to  Sgiit  the  South  for  this  capital,  with  a  divided  NortK  for 
our  reliance;  and  we  shall  not  have  one  loyal  magistrate  or  ministerial  oBicer 
south  of  the  Potomac. 

In  that  case  the  dismemberment  of  the   Republic  would  dote  from  the  in- 
I        auguration  ot  a  Republican  Administration.     I,  therefore,   most  respectfully 
1       counsel  the  omission  of  those  paragraphs,     I  know  the  tenacity  of  party  friends; 
and  I  honor  aad  respect  it.    But  I  know  alao  that  they  know  nothing  of  the- 
real  peril  of  the  crisis.     It  has  not  been  their  duty  to  study  it,  as  it  has  been 
mine.     Only  \]ie   aoothini^  words   which  I  have   spoken   have  wved  na  tnd 
/  carried  us  along^thus  far.     Every  loyal  [min,jud,  indeed,  eveiy~3IaIojaI  man  in 
,  tie  South,' willt^Tou  thus.  .-.— 

'  Your  case  ia  quite  like  that  of  Jefferion.  He  brought  th«  fint  Bepnblican 
party  into  power  against  and  over  a  party  read;  to  resist  and  diamember  the 
GoTerament.  Partisan  ns  he  was,  be  sank  the  partisan  in  the  patriot,  in  hia 
inauf^ral  address ;  and  propitiated  his  adversaries  by  declaring,  "  We  are  all 
Federalists i  all  Republicans."  I  could  wish  that  you  would  thiok  it  wise  to 
follow  this  example,  in  this  crisis.  Be  sure  that  while  alt  your  administrative 
conduct  will  be  in  harmony  with  Republican  principles  and  policy,  you  cannot 
lose  the  Republican  port;  by  practicing,  in  your  advent  to  office,  the  magna- 
nimity of  a  victor. 

Very  faithfully  your  friend,  ■ 

WILUiM  H.  SEWARD. 

Qeneral  Btmarti. 
The  argument  ia  strong  and  conclusive,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way- 
abridged  or  modified. 
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But  something  besides,  or  iu  addition  to  ai^umeut,  is  needful,  to  meec  and 
remove  yrejudice  and  j)as»ion  ia  the  Souths  and  uUttpondeiunj  and /'«^ir  iu  the  East, 
Some  words  of  atfecciou.     Some  of  calm  and  cheerful  conlidence. 

One  week  only  intervened  before  the  change  of  Administration. 

•  The  President-elect  was  beleagaered  in  his  hotel  by  visitors,  who  filled 
its  halls  and  corridors.  Appointments  for  themselves  or  their  friends; 
changes  in  what  they  thonght  might  be  his  policy;  changes  in  what 
they  supposed  would  be  his  Cabinet  —  these  were  the  staple  of  their 

*  unceasing  tide  of  talk. 

The  out-going  President  had  a  more  quiet  season  at  the  White 
House,  where  he  was  closing  his  business  and  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  One  of  his  latest  and  most  creditable  acts  was 
his  Message,  on  the  2d  of  March,  in  reply  to  a  congressional  resolution 
of  inquiry  about  the  troops  at  the  capital.  After  saying  that  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  men,  exclusive  of  marines,  had  been  ordered  to 
Washington,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  **it  would  not  have  been 
right  for  him  to  *  wait  for  proof  *  before  taking  those  precautionary 
measures.''  **  The  safety,''  he  said,  **  of  the  immense  amount  of  public 
property  in  this  city,  and  that  of  the  archives  of  the  Government,  in 
which  all  the  States,  and  especially  the  new  States,  in  which  the  public 
lands  are  situated,  have  a  deep  interest;  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
city  itself,  and  the  security  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect, 
were  objects  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  whole  country,  that  I  could 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  precautionary  defensive  measures." 

There  had  been  much  debate  in  the  House,  and  some  sharp  censure 
of  General  Scott,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  President  for  adopt- 
ing any  precau  tions  at  all.  TJltni-Southern  men  especially  condemned 
them  as  unnecessary,  impolitic,  and  oifensive;  but  the  very  warmth  of 
their  condemnation  was  suspicious.-  Secretary  Holt,  in  one  of  his 
reports,  remarked: 

At  whdt  time  armed  occupation  of  Washington  city  became  a  part  of  the 
revolutionary  program  is  not  certainly  known.  More  than  six  weeks  ago, 
the  impression  had  already  extensively  obtained  that  a  conspiracy  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  guilty  purpose  was  in  process  of  formation,  ,if  not  fully 
matured.  The  earnest  endeavors,  made  by  men  known  to  be  devoted  to  the 
revolution,  to  hurry  Virginia  and  Maryland  out  of  the  Union,  were  regarded 
as  preparatory  steps  for  the  subjugation  of  Washington.  This  plan  was  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  those  seeking  the  subversion  of  the 
Government;  since  no  more  fatal  blow  at  its  existence  could  be  struck  than 
the  permanent  and  hostile  possession  of  the  seat  of  its  power.     *    *    * 

Superadded  to  these  proofs  were  the  oft-repeated  declarations  of  men,  ia 
high  political  positions  here,  and  who  were  known  to  have  intimate  affiliations 
with  the  revolution  —  if,  indeed,  they  did  not  hold  the  reins  in  their  hands  — 
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to  the  pAecc  Lhut  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not.  or  Hlioiild  nor.  be  iauuguraied  at 
Wasliiactou.  Such  ileclurucioas,  Trum  such  niun.  (.'oiild  aoc  lie  treaud  as 
eiiipcj  bluster. 

In  the  ticiialc  the  coramnQication  from  tiio  Pciico  Conference  pro- 
posing atnendmeuta  to  the  Constitution  was  tlio  subject  of  carneat  de- 
bate. When,  ut  last,  the  qnoslJon  came  to  be  vot^d  upon,  the  result 
sliowed  thiit  Seward's  forecast  of  it  wua  correct.  Congress  would  have 
■  neither  the  compromise  of  the  Peace  Conference,  nor  the  compromise 
of  Sir.  Crittenden;  neither  the  rej>ort  of  tlie  Committee  of  fifteen, 
nor  tho  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three.  It  would  adopt  no 
compromise,  iiidividnal  or  collective,  that  had  been  offered.  "The 
day  of  compromise  was  past," 

Congress  ended  its  session  with  results  like  those  of  a  drawn  game. 
It  had  lent  no  aid  and  countenance  to  secession;  but  neither  had  it 
done  any  thing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Eiecntire  in  resisting 
it.  It  had  done  nothing  for  the  protection  of  the  capitiU;  but  it  re- 
fused to  censure  those  who  had.  Parties  wore  so  balanced,  and  opin- 
ions were  so  divided,  that  no  line  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  national 
crisis  could  be  adopted.  Time,  at  last,  brought  the  solution  of  uU  its 
dilemmas.  The  4th  of  March  came,  and  with  It  udjou^nmentAt»e(2I'e■ 
And  now  the  change  of  Administration  was  at  hand.  The  week  had 
been  a  busy  one  in  Washington.  The  usual  preparations  for  inauga- 
ration  were  in  progress,  attended  by  llie  usual  bustle;  but  also  by  nn- 
nsnol  anxiety  and  depression.  A  committee  of  patriotic  citizens,  who 
were  getting  up  an  Innngnration  Boll,  liod  Seward's  hearty  help;  for 
he  hoped  that  such  a  festivity  would  help  to  restore  the  proper  tone  of 
public  feeling.  At  his  suggestion,  they  moiliSed  its  title  and  called  it 
the  "Union  Ball,  in  honor  of  the  Inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln. " 
There  has  been  handed  down  from>  tho  early  days  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  graceful  and  dignified  custom,  that  the  outgoing  and  incom- 
ing Presidents  shall  go  up  together  to  the  Capitol,  and  returning  after 
the  ceremonies,  part  with  each  other  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  which 
one  enters  and  the  other  relinquishes.  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  arranged  to  comply  with  this  usage. 

As  there  were  still  some  apprehensions  of  attempts  at  disorder  and 
riot  on  Inauguration  Day,  an  earnest  conference  was  held  at  General 
Scott's  head-quarters  on  Sunday  afternoon,  at  which  the  respectire 
positions  and  functions  of  the  military  bodies  were  settled  upon. 
Colonel  Stone,  in  describing 'this  conference  in  his  "Washington  on 
the  Eve  of  the  War,"  remarks: 

To  illustrate  the  atate  of  uacertaiaty  in  which  we  were  at  that  time  coDcem- 
ing  men,  I  may  hero  state  that  the  Lieutenant- Colonel,  Military  Secretary  of 
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the  General-in-Chief,  who  that  afternoon  recorded  the  conclusions  of  the 
General  in  conference,  and  who  afterward  wrote  out  for  me  the  instructions 
regarding  the  disposition  of  troops,  resigned  his  commission  that  very  night, 
and  departed  for  the  South. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

1861. 

Inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  Speech  to  Neir  York  Friends.  The  Inaugural  Ad* 
dress.  The  Ball.  The  Cabinet.  The  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Hunter.  Appoint- 
ments and  Tenure  of  Office.  The  Diplomatic  Corps.  The  Beginning  of  a  Diary. 
Circular  to  Ministers.  Office-seekers  and  Office-holders.  The  Foreign  Appointments. 
Holt,  Dix,  and  Stanton. 

Inauguration  Day  dawned  bright,  cool,  and  tranquil.  The  streets 
were  quiet.  The  parks  and  public  squares  were  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  spring.  Flags  were  floating  on  the  line  of  march  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  com- 
ing ceremony. 

By  ten  o'clock  Seward  had  disposed  of  his  morning  newspapers  and 
letters,  and  was  preparing  to  go  up  to  the  Capitol,  when  F  street  in 
front  of  his  house  began  gradually  to  fill  with  an  assemblage  of  several 
hundred  people.  Presently  a  committee  from  them  callad  at  his  door, 
to  inform  him  that  they  were  all  New  Yorkers,  who,  having  come  to 
attend  the  Inauguration,  deemed  they  could  not  more  appropriately 
begin  the  day  than  by  calling  upon  their  Senator,  tendering  their 
salutations  and  good  wishes,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  Senate 
to  enter  upon  new  duties.  He  came  out  on  the  door-step,  where 
James  Kelly,  in  behalf  of  the  visitors,  addressed  him. 

In  his  reply,  Seward  remarked,  that  this  day  closed  "that  ser- 
vice  of  twelve  years, ^'  a  period  which,  in  retrospect,  seemed  but  short, 
and  yet  one  tliat  liad  been  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  duration  of  the 
Union.  He  said  that  his  public  acts  ''throughout  that  long  and  try- 
ing period  were  all  upon  record,"  and  that  **  looking  back  upon  them 
here,  and  now,  there  is  not  one  word  of  that  record  which  I  desire 
should  be  obliterated."  He  added,  that  while  ''a  representative  of 
one  State  only,"  he  had  been  '*all  the  while  conscious"  that  he  was 
"also  a  legislator  for  all  the  States  —  for  the  whole  Republic."  He 
said  that  though  he  had  accomplished  less  of  good  than  he  had  wished, 
the  people  of  New  York  had  generously  sustained  him;  and  that  he 
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should  reiv  on  their  intelligence  and  piiiriotism  in  preaernng  the  db- 
donal  inheritance.  Alluding  to  "  the  Administration,  which  jou 
have  come  here  to  iaaugnrate,"  bo  said: 

It  comes  io  to  paner  under  c  ire  lira  stances  of  emb.-trmssnient  nod  peril;  but 
I  belifve  I  know  tlie  cliaracter  and  purposes  of  the  Clilcf  Mngistnite,  I  be- 
lieve thnl  while  he  will  be  flrm,  he  will  he  just  to  cTery  State,  And  everj  Bec- 
tion.  and  every  cjlizeu ;  Ihnt  he  will  defunit  and  protect  their  rights  nnd  in- 
terests, their  pence  and  prosperity,  while  he  will  practice  the  moderation  that 
apriiigs  from  virtue,  and  the  atTectioii  that  arises  fi-om  patriotism.  Under 
Lis  guidance,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Qod,  I  trust,  and  confidently  expect. 
that  an  Administration  that  is  iuaugurated  amid  some  distrust,  and  painful 
apprehensions,  will  close  upon  a  reunited,  restored,  prosperous,  free,  and  bappf 
Eepublic. 

Then  followed  the  Inanguratiou  pngennt.  It  was  in  all  respects 
orderly  and  impressive.  Thousands  of  visitors  thronged  the  streets, 
and  witnessed  the  procession  in  silence,  except  when  they  greeted  the 
new  President  with  cheers,  Mr,  Buchanan  had  driven  to  Willard'a 
for  ilr.  Lincoln,  and  when  the  two  Presidents  came  out  together,  the 
military  escort  of  regnlar  and  District  troops  formed  closely  about 
their  carriage,  and  took  up  the  line  of  march.  The  District  compa- 
nies were  the  tliemo  of  much  comment,  and  no  small  exultation.  It 
was  a  gratification  to  loyal  residents  of  Washington,  as  well  is  to 
their  Tisitors,  to  find  that  so  nnmerons  a  body  of  effective,  soldierly- 
looking  men  could  be  mustered  at  the  capital,  for  its  owu  protection. 
What  other  disposition  of  troops  had  been  mode,  few  knew;  but  there 
waan  general  feelipg  that  no  precaution  had  been  neglected.  Gerierai 
Scott  cnPfliT  ft?;  s^»l>nJ^'a  ddqr,  in  his  brougham,  to  tell  him  where~55 
would  be  fonnd;  and  to  so^that  tho  troops  had"  been  poated  ag.-*4r_ 
vantageously  OS  practicable,'  hut,^at^he  same  time,__(]uietly  ^l^nnqik 
tentatioHsly.  In  point  of  fact,  there  were  squads  ofriflemen  on  honse^ 
tops,  along  the  avenue,  and  at  the  windows  of  the  wings  of  tne  Capi- 
tol, and  ojuIefThe  steps  leading  to  the  platform,  while  batteri^  of 
light  artillery  were  ready  for  immediataservice  toguell  any  street  riot. 
But  no  untoward  incident  occurred  to  interrupt  the  proceedings. 

Round  the  President,  on  the  broad,  eastern  portico  were  clustered 
the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  A  vast  crowd  gathered  in  the  opeu 
space  in  front  of  the  building,  who  listened  with  intense  interest, 
amid  u  stillness  almost  oppressive,  to  the  clear,  distinct  utterance  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  reading  his  Inaugural. 

Mr.  Weed  relates  that  "after  Mr,  Lincoln  commenced  delivering 
his  address,  he  retired,  and  in  so  doing,  saw   Generals  Scott   and 
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Wool  in  full  nniform.  standing  by  a  battery.  When  ho  presented 
himself  to  these  veterans  and  personal  fiiends.  General  Scott  inquired 
Jiow  the  Inauguration  Wiis  going  on.  *  It  is  a  success,'  replied  Mr. 
Weed;  hearing  which,  the  old  hero  raised  his  arms,  and  exclaimed: 
*  God  be  praised!  God  in  His  goodness  be  praised! '  " 

In  the  evening,  the  "Union  Ball"  took  place,  in  a  temporary 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall.  The 
exterior  was  simply  of  plain  boards;  the  interior  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers,  evergreens,  and  national  flags.  The  new  President  and 
Mi's.  Lincoln  came  about  nine  o^clock,  and  walked  through  the  room 
to  the  dais,  where  they  received  the  greetings  and  salutations  of  guests, 
as  they  were  presented.  There  was  no  crowd,  little  dancing;  and  one 
might  almost  say,  no  gayety.  The  guests  assembled  were,  for  the 
most  part,  refined,  and  well-dressed  people,  with  a  more  serious  air 
than  is  usual  on  occasions  of  social  festivitv.  Manv  of  those  who 
attended,  like  those  who  subscribed  for  it,  did  so  because  it  was  an 
opportunity  to  display  fidelity  to  the  Union.  Many  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  society  of  the  capital,  during  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration, manifested  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  **  Black  Republi- 
cans" by  staying  away.  Of  course,  the  chief  topic  was  the  Inaugura- 
tion and  its  incidents.  And  here  one  may  be  recalled.  Conversing  in 
the  supper- room  about  the  Inaugural  Address,  its  peroration  or  closing 
sentence  was  especially  commended  by  A.  Oakey  Hall,  from  whom,  a 
day  or  two  later,  came  the  following  poetic  note: 

New  York  City,  March  7,  1801. 

Regardez  au  plaxidr,^  Par  Parenthese:  See  how  the  paragraph  slips  into 
rhyme.     I  intend  to  have  it  set  to  music,  and  sung: 

The  mystic  chords  of  Memory 
*  That  stretch  from  patriot  graves; 

From  battle-fields  to  living  hearts. 

Or  hearth-stones  freed  from  slaves, 
An  Union  chorus  shall  prolong, 

And  grandly,  proudly  swell, 
When  by  those  better  angels  touched 

Who  in  all  natures  dwell. 

Yours,  appropriately,  on  foreign  post, 

A.  OAKEY  HALL. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  John  C.  Breckinridge.  At  one 
o'clock,  the  Republicans  had  a  majority,  and  it  was  presided  over  by 
Hannibal  Hamlin.  So  many  Secessionists  had  gone  away,  and  so 
manv  new  Senators  were  to  be  sworn  in,  that  the  new  Executive  would 
have  the  Senate  practically  in  accord  with  him.    When  they  reassem- 
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blod  on  Tiiesilay  morning,  President  Lincoln  laid  liefore  iliem  his 
Dominations  for  hU  Cabinet.  iiU  of  whom  were  duly  contirmed-. 

William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State;  Salmon  P. 
Chose  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Simon  Cameron  of  Penn- 
Bylvania,  Secretary  of  War;  Gideon  Welles  of  Connecticnt,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  Ctdeh  B.  Smith  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Edward  Bates  of  Misaoari,  Attorney-Geuernl;  Montgomery  Blair  of 
Maryland,  Post  master- Gen  oral. 

On  learning  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  the  President  penned  « 
note,  and  sent  it  by  his  messenger. 

EsKcCTivB  Chambeii,  JfarcA  5,  1801. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Bbwaud: 


Mjilhar 


i,  Imlj. 
A.  LINCOLN. 


Seward  presented  himself  at  once,  and  entered  npon  the  dntiea  of 
his  new  office,  the  first  of  which  woa  to  take  the  oath,  and  the  next  to 
cull  a  Cabinet  meeting. 
Three  days  later  he  wrote  to  Mrs,  Seward: 

MireliS. 

I  cannot  recollect  when  it  was  tlint  I  write  to  you  Inst.  It  has  been  n  Inisv 
period,  however,  siute  thut  Inst  Itlter. 

I  slipped  quietly  oat  of  Congress,  witbont  getting  tnj  bones  broken,  and  not 
without  getting  some  little  ground  conceded  by  it,  on  which  an  Administration 
COD  stand.  Tlie  President  is  determined  that  he  will  have  a  compound  Cabi- 
net; and  that  it  shall  be  peaceful,  and  even  permanent.  I  was  at  one  time  on 
tlie  point  of  refusing  —  nay,  I  did  refuse,  for  a  time  to  hazard  myself  in  tha 
experiment.  But  a  distracted  country  appeared  before  me;  and  I  withdrew 
from  ~that  position.  I  believe  I  can  endure  as  much  as  any  one ;  and  may 
be  that  I  can  endure  enough  to  make  the  experimcnC  successful.  At  all  events 
I  did  not  dare  to  go  home,  or  to  England,  and  lenvc  the  country  to  chance. 

I  attended,  but  was  careful  not  to  be  conspicuous,  at  the  Inaugaration  and 
at  the  bnll.  Circumstnuces  iadicate  that,  in  losing  my  promiaence,  1  shall 
receive  some  more  of  toleration  from  the  [)ublic  than  heretofore.  On  Tuesday  I 
was  appointed  Secretary;  and  it  was  pleasant  that  the  President  and  Senate,  with 
great  good-will,  confirmed  Frederick  as  my  assistant.  I  have  placed  bini  where 
he  must  meet  the  whole  array  of  friends  seeking  offices  — an  hundred  taking 
tickets  where  only  one  can  draw  a  prize.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do 
without  him. 

I  went  into  ofRcc  on  Wednesday,  and  for  two  days  have  attended  at  the  de- 
partment nine  hours  each.  Lost  night  I  broke  down,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Uiller. 
I  have  kept  my  chamber  to-day,  except  an  hour,  when  I  went  on  a  necessary 
errand  to  the  White  House. 
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I  wish  I  could  tell  you  something  of  the  political  troubles  of  the  country; 
buc  I  cannot  lind  the  time.  They  are  enough  to  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  wisesc 
Fort  Sumter  in  danger.  Relief  of  it  practicallyim possible.  The_Comuus- 
sioners  from  the  SouthernConfe^eracynMyiiere.    "fh^se  cures  "fail  chieiry  on 

ine7    The  country  will,  before  lon^^  ^91ff^  ^^  '^-fip^^.'^'^,^"^^  ^^  ^^^  patience  and 
patriotism. 

The  Department  of  State,  at  this  period,  Avas  in  the  old  two-story 
brick  building,  which  used  to  stand  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
northern  end  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  substantial  and 
convenient,  without  being  either  stately  or  imposing.  Its  exterior 
was  painted  a  plain  drab  color,  and  exhibited  little  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation, excepting  a  portico  of  six  white  columns  on  the  northern 
side.  Under  this  portico  was  the  main  entrance,  whicli,  however, 
was  little  used  —  a  side  door  on  Fifteen tli  street  offering  a  more  con- 
venient way  of  ingress  and  egress.  Within,  its  finish  was  equally 
simple.  It  had  but  thirty  or  forty  rooms,  not  large,  though  well 
arranged  for  their  purpose;  and  these,  during  the  preceding  half  cen- 
tury, had  been  found  ample  for  the  needs  of  this  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; though  the  accumulation  of  books  and  archives  was  now 
beginning  to  cramp  the  space  of  some  of  the  clerks.  The  two  rooms 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  second  floor  were  usually  occupied  by 
the  Secretary  —  one  for  study,  the  other  for  receiving  visitors.  ]\Ies- 
sengers  were  just  outside  his  door;  and  across  the  hall,  within  con- 
venient reach,  were  the  rooms  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Chii.'f 
Clerk. 

On  the  morning  after  his  appointment,  Seward  quietly  entered  and 
took  his  chair.  His  first  summons  Avas  for  Mr.  Hunter,  in  whose 
charge  the  department  had  been  left,  on  the  retirement  of  the  pre- 
ceding Secretary,  Judge  Black.  Mr.  Hunter  was,  and  for  years  had 
been,  the  personification  of  the^ department  work.  He  was  its  mem- 
ory, its  guiding  hand.  Originally  appointed  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
he  had  remained  in  the  department  ever  since,  usually  as  Chief  Clerk, 
sometimes  as  Assistant  or  Acting  Secretary.  His  life  had  been  devoted 
to  its  service;  and  in  return,  it  had  come  to  regard  him  as  an  indis- 
pensable component  part  of  its  existence;  while  successive  Presi- 
dents and  Secretaries  came  and  passed  away.  The  working  force  of 
the  department  was  small,  but  capable  and  experienced.  '  It  comprised 
between  thirty  and  forty  clerks  and  messengers.  Some  of  them  had 
already  grown  gi'ay  in  the  service.  Some  had  come  under  its  roof 
with  Secretaries  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Marcy,  Clayton,  and  Everett; 
others  were  of  more  recent  date.  With  the  change  of  parties,  and 
the  coming  in  of  a  new  Administration,  applicants,  by  the  hundreds, 
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were  in  waiting  for  every  ploco;  and  it  had  heen  confiAentlypredictcd 
that  the  Repuhlicaas  would  " make  a  cIgiiu  sweep"  in  every  depart- 
metiC,  even  iu  tlio  staid  and  couservative  department  of  Foreign. 
Afiairs. 

On  Ilia  first  dav  in  office,  Seward_made  [tiguirijia_to  how  aiaQj_of_ 
tbccTei-ka  were  loyal  to  the  tinion,,  andJiow  many  ayrnpatHized  with 
the  Secessionists.  In  eo  small  and  compact  a  body,  proclivities  for 
and  against  disunion  could  eaaily  be  ;isccrtiiined.  He  promptly  dis- 
missed every  disunion  sympathizer;  and  gave  orders  that  access  to 
archives  and  papers  should  thenceforth  be  denied  them.  Then  he 
informed  the  loyal  Union  meii  remaining,  that  he  should  make  no  in- 
quiry into  their  politics,  Wlicther  thoy  were  Whigs,  Democrats,  or 
Hcpublicane,  their  stay  in  the  department  would  depend  upon  their 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  Such  a  course  inspired 
alacrity,  and  enconmgcd  patriotism.  That  it  was  wise,  has  been 
attested  by  the  fact  that  no  ease  of  disloyalty  subsequently  occurred; 
and  that,  following  his  example.,  successive  Secretaries  have  continued 
the  same  incumbents  in  place,  from  that  day  to  this  —  only  filling  by 
new  appointraeuts,  such  vacancies  as  have  occun-eU  through  death, 
resignation,  or  promotion. 

One  of  the  cerenioniul  occasions  incideut  to  the  opening  of  a  new 
Administration  is  the  presentation  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  to  the 
President,  This  now  took  place  at  the  White  House;  Seward  for- 
mally introducing  the  foreign  Ministers,  with  their  secretaries  and 
attaches,  to  Mr,  Lincoln.  Hiirdly  any  of  thcni  were  strangers  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  State,  whose  long  residence  iu  Washington  had 
brought  him  into  personal  acqnaiutacce  wilh  most  of  the  Ministers. 
The  doyen  or  senior  member  of  the  Corps  at  this  time  was  the  Com- 
mander Figaniere,  the  Portuguese  Envoy,  who  had  been  accredited  in 
1854.  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian  Minister,  bad  come  in  the  same 
year.  Seflor  Antonio  Jose  de  Yrissari,  from  Quatemala  and  Salvador, 
had  come  in  1855.  Mr.  Edward  de  Stoeckl  as  the  representative  of 
Russia,  and  Seflor  Don  Gabriel  Garcia  y  Tassan,  the  representative 
of  Spain,  had  both  come  in  1857.  The  others  had  arrived  during  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  Seflor  Luis  Molina  was  the  Minis- 
ter from  Costa  Eica  and  Honduras,  Lord  Lyons  from  Great  Britain, 
SI.  Blondeel  vou  Cuelebrouck  from  Belgium,  Seflor  Mignel  Maria 
Lisboa  from  Brazil,  jSI.  Henri  Mercicr  from  France,  and  Mr.  Koest 
Van  Limburg  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  new  Cabinet  assembled  in  the  President's  room,  around  the 
green  tabic,  which  had  been  the  center  of  so  many  important  deliber- 
ations; the  President  occupying  the  head,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
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on  liis  righk  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  his  left.  With  sev- 
eral of  his  new  associaces  Seward  was  already  well  acquainted.  Chase 
and  Cameron  had  been  Avith  him  in  the  Senate.  Caleb  B.  Smith  he  had 
known  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Montgomery  Blair  was  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  at  Silver  Spring.  Edward  Bates  he  had  known  as  a 
leading  Whig.  With  Mr.  Welles  he  had  little  or  no  acquaintance 
prior  to  their  meeting  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  making  up  his  Cabinet,  had  given  the  chief  places 
to  those  who  were  the  rival  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomination 
at  Chicago;  and  had  sought  to  have  his  privy  counselors  represent  each 
of.  the  different  elements  which  made  up  the  Republican  party.  It 
was  a  sagacious  thought,  and  a  generous  one.  Such  a  Cabinet  would 
be  well  calculated  to  maintain  harmony  in  the  party  —  provided  it 
could  maintain  harmony  within  itself.  In  ordinary  times  such  com- 
binations are  apt  to  lead  to  discords.  But  the  great  crisis  now  upon 
the  Government,  imposing  like  duties,  risks,  and  responsibilities  on 
every  member,  brought  unity  of  sentiment  and  action.  The  pressure 
of  the  public  danger  soon  obliterated  whatever  tendency  there  might  . 
be  to  i^ersonal  or  factional  feeling;  and  during  the  next  three  critical 
years  the  Cabinet  remained  practically  in  accord.  Its  deliberations 
were  often  anxious  and  prolonged  —  never  bitter  or  unfriendly. 
Solicitude  to  find  the  best  means  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hour, 
and  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  and  carry  out  whatever  measure  was  de- 
termined upon,  were  marked  characteristics  of  President  Lincoln's 
Cabinet  throughout  this  period. 

One  day  during  his  first  week  in  office,  Seward  requested  his  son  to 
get  a  blank  book  for  him,  remarking  that,  as  the  epoch  would  proba- 
bly be  one  of  historic  importance,  he  should  begin  to  keep  a  diary.  A 
suitable  book  was  obtained,  and  laid  on  his  table.  On  the  following 
morning  he  came  out  of  his  room  with  it  in  his  hand,  and  giving  it 
back,  said: 

'•  There  is  the  first  page  of  my  diary,  and  the  last.  One  day's  record 
satisfies  me  that  if  I  should  every  day  set  down  my  hasty  impressions, 
based  on  half  information,  I  should  do  injustice  to  everybody  around 
me,  and  to  none  more  than  my  most  intimate  friends/' 

The  book  still  remains  with  its  one  written  page. 

Another  curious  relic  of  this  time  is  a  sort  of  a  cipher  used  by 
F.  W.  Lander  (afterward  a  General  in  the  United  States  Army). 
It  had  become  important  to  know  exactly  what  was  going  on  in  the 
seceded  States.  Reliable  information,  however,  Avas  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. Official  utterances,  and  the  accounts  given  by  the  press,  seemed 
to  savor  of  bluster  and  exaggeration.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  plain. 


f. 
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that,  althongli  nomimillT  at  peace  with  the  fiorth.  vnrions  Southern 
localities  were  mukiug  active  preparuiions  for  war.  Northern  visitors 
round  theniselvefl  closely  wutcbed,  ami  deemed  it  liardly  prudent  to 
wrice  letters  thiit  might  be  intercepted.  Iiauder  had  heeii  called  to 
the  South  oil  biiaineES  of  his  own,  avd  while  there  took  occasion  to 
■inform  Seward  of  what  he  saw  there.  In  nccordauce  with  previous 
arrangenioiits  before  leaving  Wiishingtoo,  he  wrote  ns  if  he  was  report- 
ing to  a  landed  proprietor,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  his  crops, 
tattle,  and  estate  in  Texas.  In  these  letters  "  sheep  "  signified  troops, 
"bncks"  were  officers,  "ranch  or  farm"  was  a  fort,  "  corral "  a  camp, 
•'ditching  or  plowing"  was  fortifying,  "horses"  were  cannon,  "  lim- 
ber" was  mnnitions,  "herdsmen"  were  Union  men,  "traders"  were 
ships,  etc.,  etc.  Other  similar  words  and  phrases  referred  to  difitcrent 
localities  and  people.  Simple  as  the  cipher  Wiia,  it  served  its  turn  for 
the  time. 

As  soon  as  he  was  installed  in  office,  Seward  commenced  the  pre- 
paration of  a  cii-cuhir  to  idl  of  the  Slinisters  of  the  United  States  in 
/^      foreign  conutriea.     It  was  completed  and  sent  off  by  the  first  outgoing 
\j^'   foreign  mail.     His  predecessor,  Judge  Black,  apprehending  that  per- 

IBons  claiming  to  represent  the  seceding  States  might  seek  for  recog- 
I  nilion  in  Europe,  had  issncd  a  circuhir,  in_ February,  iq  which  ho  said 
I  that  "the.Sayernment  had  not  reljn^BJshed  its_con3tiFutional_  Jnris^ic- 
I  tion  within-thQaa-Statc3,and ditLnct.deaii'e.tOjig  so," adding,  "it  jaTKe 
I  right  of  th^s  Q^orerament-to  ask  all  foreign  powers^  that  the  latter  will 
t;>ke  no  steps  which  will  tend  toencourago  thjijgvolntionary  movemenXT" 
Seward  renewed  and  emphasized  the  warning,  instructing  each  Min- 
ister to  "  nse  nil  proper  and  necessary  meaSuTea  to  prevent  the'  success'^ 
ofcfforts  wiiich  may  be  made  by  persona  claiming  to  represent  those 
States,  to  procure  a  recognition,"  and  saying,  that  heshoaJd  expect  the 
"exercise  of  the  greatest  possible  diligence  and  fidelity  to  counteract" 
and  prevent  the  designs  of  those''who  would  iuvoke~fo reign  interven- 
tion to  cm^rrass  or  overfhrow  theEepubiic."  Ke  then  set  forth  the 
position  of  the  Government,  and  the  consequences  that  would  follow, 
at  home  and  abroad,  if  foreign  powers  should  so  far  forget  their 
friendship  as  to  intervene. 

As  yet  the  Ministers  appointed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  were  still  in  place. 
Among  them  were  some  Southerners,  who  might  decide  to  join  the 
rebellion.  The  majority  of  them,  however,  were  loyal.  Mr.  Dallas 
was  at  London;  Governor  Wright  at  Berlin;  J,  Glancy  Jonesat  Vienna; 
John  Appleton  at  St.  Petersburg;  Henry  C.  Murphy  at  The  Hague. 
At  Paris,  the  representative  of  the  Union  was  a  Virginian;  and  at 
Brussels  an  Alabamian.  and  at  Madrid  a  Kentucktan. 
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Letters  and  newspapers  by  every  mail  were  now  bringing  the  re- 
sponse of  the  country  to  Presidcnc  Lincoln's  inaugural.  E\ei\  those 
who  found  fault  Avith  it  did  not  misunderstand  it.  Under  its  calm, 
temperate,  conciliatory  language  was  manifest  a  fixed  determinatioa 
to  maintain  the  laws^  and  uphold  the  Union.  ^' Sectional/^  and 
'*  mischievous/'  "  the  knell  and  requiem  of  the  Union/'  "  the  death 
of  hope,"  "a  declaration  of  war/'  "a  challenge  to  fight/'  were 
among  the  epithets  showered  upon  it,  by  the  Secessionists.  And  yet, 
neither  at  the  North  nor  the  South,  was  there  any  widespread  appre- 
hension of  actual  war.  At  the  South,  it  was  believed  that  the  North 
could  not  be  aroused  to  attack  armed  Slates,  leagued  together,  and 
bent  on  disunion.  At  the  North,  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  portion  of  the  American  people  would  deliberately  begin  hostili- 
ties against  the  rest.  Such  threats  and  declarations  were  familiar 
figures  of  political  speech.  Stump  speakera  had  for  years  talked  of 
'*  struggles  for  liberty,"  "  hordes  of  invaders,"  "  marshaling  hosts 
for  the  battle/'  "vigorous  campaigning,"  "routing  the  enemy," 
** sweeping  fife,"  "bayonet  charges,"  and  "hand-to-hand  fighting," 
when  they  only  meant,  and  Avere  understood  by  their  hearers  to  mean, 
bringing  out  voters  to  put  ballots  into  a  box.  As,  hitherto,  all  such 
military  rhetoric  had  ended,  either  in  some  concession  by  the  major- 
ity, or  in  the  acquiescence  of  the  minority,  it  was  not  easy  to  realize 
that,  this  time,  the  words  might  have  a  different  meaning. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  first  troubles  of  the  new  Administration  came, 
not  from  its  enemies,  but  from  its  friends.  '  Washington,  as  usual, 
after  Inauguration  Day,  was  full  of  applicants  for  office.  Hotels  over- 
flowed with  them.  Halls  and  corridors  were  blocked  with  them.  The 
President's  doorway  was  thronged  by  a  crowd,  that  seemed  to  daily 
receive  fresh  accessions.  They  were  more  than  usually  numerous,  for, 
this  year,  the  change  of  Administration  was  also  a  change  of  parties. 
The  Republicans  were  in  power,  for  the  first  time,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  all  their  opponents  in  the  public  offices.  Each  ap- 
plicant was  armed  with  his  letters  of  recommendation,  and,  if  possible, 
brought  his  Senator  or  Member,  to  get  him  a  personal  interview. 
Each  wanted  only  his  own  case  attended  to,  and  found  the  others  as 
much  in  his  way  as  they  were  in  that  of  the  appointing  power.  The 
President's  kindly  heart,  and  habits  of  popular  intercourse,  rendered 
him  unwilling  to  shut  his  door  against  any  citizen.  Secretaries,  Sena- 
tors, and  Representatives  could  not  ungraciously  turn  away  those  who 
had  been  helping  them  into  power.  Yet  the  moments  were  too  pre- 
cious to  waste,  in  listening  :>  the  "oft-told  tale"  of  personal  solici- 
tation.    To  listen  to  all  was  simply  impossible.     There  would  be  no 
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ne  for  the  pnblio  bnsineas.  nor  eren  for  food  and  Bleep.     Aa  it  was. 
lu,  was  aecessury  to  work  nights  and  Sundays,  and  to  delay  nincii  that 
n  ^eded  prompt  iittenuou.     Ucttiniing  home  after  a  hard  day's  workac 
t  B  doptirtiiifot,  Seivanl   iiauaily  found  his  parlor  and  libmry  filled 
icli  a  crowd  of  applicants,  who,  weary  of  waiting  their  turn  in  the 
&ciul  nnte-rooin,  had  betaken  tliemselves  to  his  private  house,  as  na 
sier  aud  more  epeedy  way  of  getting  "  an  interview  with  the  Sec- 
tary." 

If  those  who  werfl  "out"  were  importunate,  some  of  those  who 
ere  "  in,"  were  worse.  There  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  in 
t  ery  department  of  the  Government,  were  men  disloyal  to  it,  who 
were  betniying  its  aecreta  to  those  arrayed  agiunst  it.  One  of  the 
most  urgentduties  of  the  Administration  wns  to  oust  all  such,  and  till 
their  places  with  faithful  adherents.  This  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
rewarding  political  followers,  but  of  public  safety.  And  not  only  dis- 
loj'altv,  but  lukewarmncss,  must  ha  thwarted.  If  any  new  line  of 
policy  was  to  be  entered  upon,  all  the  great  public  offices  must  be  at 
once  filled  with  those  who  would  be  efficient  in  its  support. 

Kext  in  importance  to  the  selectiou  of  a  Cabinet  was  the  choice  of 
diplomatic  representatives  to  protect,  the  country's  interests  abroad. 
There  was  no  lack  of  material  in  the  Repnblican  party  to  fill  all  the 
places  acceptably;  but  the  claims  of  locality  aud  the  wishes  of  local 
leaders  caused  some  difficulty  and  enthiirnissmt'nt. 

Seward  shared  in  the  President's  desire  to  recognize  each  component 
portion  of  the  luu'ty,  adding  to  it  his  own  solicitude  to  find  wise  and 
discreet  Ministers,'who  would  eurry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  their  instructions.  '  An  evening  spent  in  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent resulted  iu  a  memorandum  of  names  for  the  principal  missions, 
ivliicli  was  satisfactory  to  the  judgment  of  both;  and,  with  some  subse- 
I  quent  modifications,  became  the  basis  of  the  nominations  sent  to  the 
\  Senate. 

^"^  Two  informal  notes  sent  over  from  the  White  Honse  will  illnstrate 
the  cordial  feeling  and  mutual  confidence  which  pervaded  these  con- 
sultations: 

Eykcutivk  MiNsroN,  March  11,  1861. 
Hon,  Sec't  of  State: 

3fy  Dear  Sir — Wliat  ttiink  vou  of  sending  Ministers  At  once,  aa  follow* t 
Dajton  to  England,  Frem'int  to  France,  Cla;  to  Spain,  Corwin  to  Meiico.     We 
need  to  have  tlieae  points  guarded  as  atron-jl;  and  qiiickty  as  possible. 
Tliis  is  suggestion  merely,  and  aot  dictation. 

Yourob'taerv't, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
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Executive  Mansion,  ^^arch  18,  1861. 
HoQ.  Secy  op  State: 

yfy  Dear  Sir  —  I  believe  it  is  a  necessity  with  us  to  make  the  appointments 
I  iiieucioned  last  night  —  that  is,  Charles  F.  Adams  to  England,  William  L. 
Dayton  to  France^  George  P.  Marsh  to  Sardinia,  and  Anson  Burlingame  ta 
Austria.  These  gentlemen  all  have  my  highest  esteem ;  but  no  one  of  them  is 
originally  suggested  by  me,  except  Mr.  Dayton.  Mr.  Adams  I  take,  because 
you  suggested  him,  coupled  with  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  place.  Mr.  Marsh  ; 
hnd  Mr.  Burlingame  I  take  because  of  the  intense  pressure  of  their  respective 
States,  and  their  fitness  also.  The  objection  to  this  is,  that,  locally,  they  are 
so  huddled  up  —  three  being  in  New  England,  and  two  from  a  single  State;  I 
have  considered  this,  and  will  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility.  This  being 
done,  leaves  but  five  full  missions  undisposed  of  —  Rome,  China,  Brazil,  Peru, 
nnd  Chili.  And  then,  what  about  Carl  Schurz;  or,  in  other  words,  what 
about  our  German  friends?  Shall  we  put  the  card  through  and  arrange  the  rest 
afterward?     What  say  you? 

Your  ob't  serv^t, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Judd  to  Prussia  Avas  the  first  made,  fol« 
lowed  during  the  month  by  those  of  Mr.  Dayton  to  France,  Mr. 
Adams  to  England,  Mr.  Marsh  to  Italy,  Mr.  Sanford  to  Belgium,  Mr. 
Corwin  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Burlingame  to  Austria,  Mr.  Wood  to  Denmark, 
Mr.  Schurz  to  Spain,  Mr.  Clay  to  Russia,  Mr.  Pike  to  The  Hague,  and 
Mr.  Fogg  to  Switzerland. 

Mr.  George  Harrington,  whose  long  experience  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  under  Secretaries  Spencer,  Walker,  Meredith,  and  Cor- 
win, peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  responsible  post,  was  made  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  was  rendering  effective  aid  to 
Secretary  Chase. 

Mr.  Holt  had  remained  some  days  at  the  War  Department  until  Mr. 
Cameron  should  aiTive  to  take  charge  of  it.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, as  well  as  General  Dix  and  Judge  Black,  were  enabled,  by  their 
recent  experience,  to  give  the  new  Administration  useful  information 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  business  in  their  respective  departments. 

Meeting  one  of  the  Secretaries  in  the  street  soon  after  the  inaugura- 
tion, Mr.  Stanton  earnestly  inquired  as  to  the  progress  of  affairs;  and 
when  answered  tliat  the  rush  of  oflBce-seekers  seemed  to  clog  and  delay 
every  thing,  he  exclaimed:  *'  Get  rid  of  them,  somehow.  Fill  all  the 
places  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  at  the  real  work  before  you.'' 
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CHAPTER  LVL 
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The  Army  and  S^rj.     "The  Bonier  SUtes."     Ettam  la  Wm  (bem  to  Secesaioi 

Save  them  to  the  tlnion.  Southern  UdiodUcs.  Tbe  Keliet  of  Sumter.  Cabinet 
Diaeo»sion».  The  WritUQ  Opinions.  Tbe  Soathtro  CommUiionert.  A  "Memo- 
nndum."  Inalracling  the  Nen  Edtoji.  Tbe  Senate.  PreitOQ  King  ODit  the  Flag. 
The  Virginin  Conienlion,  Sewn  from  Sumter  nnd  Picltcoa.  Prepariog  ExpeditlODa 
for  Kelief.     "Soine  Tbougbls  for  Ibe  Preiident'*  Coosidcnilion." 

While  the  crowd  of  applicants  beleaguered  his  doors,  and  sought 
to  divert  the  President's  attention  from  his  "real  work  "  to  their 
imaginary  "  claims, "  he  was  earnostiy  trj-ing  to  inform  himself  abotit 
the  impending  national  danger.  On  the  third  day  of  his  official 
terra,  he  wrote  to  Seward: 

EsEcuTivK  Chambeb,  March  7,  18B1. 
Will  jfiu  please  bring  willi   you  Lo-day  tbe  message  from  the  War  De part- 
meat,  with  General  Scott's  note  upon  it,  which  we  had  here  yesterday.    I  wish 
to  examine  tlie  Geueral'a  opinion,  nliich  I  linvc  not  yet  seen. 

Yours  Tery  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Sbward. 

As  to  tbe  exact  amount  of  the  slender  military  and  naval  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government,  he  w;i3  promptly  advised  by  his  Sec- 
retaries of  War  and  tbe  Navy.  But  as  to  the  actual  power  and  intent 
of  those  who  denied  its  authority,  it  was  not  bo  easy  to  gain  informa- 
tion. True,  nearly  every  day  was  bringing  intelligence  of  the  resig- 
nation of  some  military  or  naval  officer,  or  some  civil  fanctionary  of 
Southern  birth,  who  deemed  that  his  primary  allegiance  was  due  to 
his  seceding  State,  and  not  to  the  Federal  Government.  But  no 
more  States  seemed  inclined  to  secede.  Virginia  had  elected,  to  her 
Convention,  delegates  of  whom  the  majority  were  Union  men.  Ar- 
kansas, in  response  to  an  appeal  to  join  the  Confederacy,  had  voted 
"not  to  secede  from  the  Union."  North  Carolina  had  given  a  ma- 
jority for  the  Union,  and  voted  not  to  hold  a  Convention.  Missouri 
formally  declared  there  was  "no  adequate  cause  to  impel  her  to  dis- 
solve her  connection  with  the  Union."  The  Kenlncky  Legislature 
had  refused  to  call  a  Convention.  Apparently,  the  tide  of  disunion 
was  checked,  if  not  permanently  stayed.  Whether  the  outcome  of 
the  crisis  would  be  peace  or  war,  seemed  to  depend,  now,  on  tbe 
course  chosen  by  "the  Border  States."  If  they  all  sided  with  the 
Union,  "the  Confederacy,"  limited  to  South  Carolina  and  tbe  Gulf 
States,  must  speedily  collapse.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  tbey  all  joined 
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the  "Confederacy,"  it  would  have  territoiT  and  resources  rivaling 
those  of  the  Union. 

Both  Secessionists  and  Union  men,  therefore,  put  forth  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  the  *•  Border  States."  Official  envoys  and  volunteer 
advisei's  went  out  from  Montgomery  to  the  capitals  of  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas,  to  nrge  them  to  "join  their  fortunes  with  the  South.'* 
One  of  their  strongest  arguments  was,  that  the  North  would  not  dare 
to  attack  "an  united  South,"  which  could  then  go  on,  and  take  in,  or 
leave  out,  one  by  one,  such  Northern  States  as  it  chose;  and  thus  re- 
construct the  Union,  on  a  basis  that  would  respect  slavery,  and 
"secure  Southern  rights."  Secret  societies,  "Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle"  and  others,  were  assiduous  in  this  work. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leading  Union  men  of  the  "  Border 
States  ''  were  active,  with  tongue  and  pen  and  press,  in  urging  tlieir 
fellow-citizens  to  "stand  by  the  old  flag."  They  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  Senators,  and  the  Administration,  at  Washing- 
ton; who  were  thus  kept  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  from 
day  to  day.  On  one  point,  both  Secessionists  and  Union  men  were, 
for  the  moment,  agreed.  That  was,  in  deprecating  any  thing  that 
would  precipitate  a  collision  of  arms,  until  the  attitude  of  the  "Border 
States"  could  be  definitely  ascertained.  Each  feared  to  lose  them,  by 
hasty  action.     Each  hoped  to  gain  them,  by  delay. 

During  the  winter  Seward's  correspondence  had  been  enormous. 

« 

Letters  poured  in  on  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country  filled  with  the 
writer^s  hopes  and  fears  about  the  Union.  Many  were  from  the  South 
and  showed'  a  Union  feeling  pervading  in  many  localities.  In  Eastern 
Tennessee,  in  Western  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  in  portions  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  it  was  especially  outspoken.  Even  in  the 
Gulf  States  there  was  an  earnest  "  Union  "  minoritv.  It  was  noticeable, 
however,  that  as  soon  as  a  State  formally  seceded.  Union  letters  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  come  from  it  —  showing  that  his  correspondents  deemed 
it  unsafe  to  trust  the  mails,  or  had  decided  to  "go  with  their  State." 
Now,  in  March,  he  was  receiving  hundreds  of  lettera  about  Fort 
Sumter,  showing  the  intense  eagerness  with  which  the  public  was 
watching  that  matter.  Every  conceivable  plan  that  had  been  thought 
or  talked  of  by  military  and  naval  men  was  urged,  as  at  least  worthy 
of  a  trial.  And  some  that  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  practical 
mind,  were  gravely  propounded  and  advocated.  One  man  was  sure 
that  a  submarine  vessel  could  caiTy  reinforcements  unnoticed  "  right 
up  to  the  fort."  Another  was  confident  that  supplies  could  be  sent 
by  balloon,  and  dropped  down  within  the  walls. 
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The  relief  of  Snmter  was  a  freqneTit  topic,  not  oniv  nmoiiq  the  peo- 
ple, but  iu  the  dibiiiet  council.  To  the  outside  public,  the  question 
seemed  n  simple  oue  —  to  send  relief,  or  to  refuse  it.  To  those  inside 
the  council  chamhor,  it  was  more  complex;  for  tliey  hud  to  consider 
the  feiisibility  of  methods,  and  the  qaeation  of  consequences.  Accna- 
tomed  to  aee  raeosares  adopted  or  rejected  in  Congress  by  "ayes  and 
nays,"  the  press  and  public  full  readily  into  the  misiaken  notion  thiit 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  Cabinet,  voting  for audagiuost  relief;  and 
,. — that  it  would  be  granted  or  withheld  in  accordance  with  tlie  verdict  of 
the  mujority.  Bnt  Cabinet  questions  are  not  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  As  Seward  once  expressed  it,  "there  is  but  one  vole  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  is  cast  by  the  President,"  He  asks  the  opinions  of 
each  of  his  advisers,  but  is  under  no  obligation  to  conform  to  that  of 
the  majority  —  does  not  conform  to  it  nnless  he  thinks  it  is  also  the 
wiser  one.  Ho  often  adopts  that  of  the  minority  —  sometimes  even 
decides  adversely  to  the  united  advice  of  his  connseloi-s.  Having  so 
decided,  their  duty  is  to  accept  and  faithfully  carry  ont  his  decision, 
and  consider  their  own  objections  overruled.  If  not  willing  to  do  this 
they  ought  not  to  stay  with  him. 

In  the  present  case  there  was  no  one  in  the  Cabinet  who  did  not 
want  to  relieve  Snmter,  if  it  could  be  done.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  one  who  felt  at  all  certain  that  it  could.  The  differences  in 
the  Cabinet,  e.-caggerated  and  distorted  outside,  were  only  the  differ- 
ences that  arise  in  every  consultation  of  practical  men,  over  the  ways 
to  achieve  ad  end  that  all  desire.  The  chief  point  of  donbt  was  as  to 
the  expediency  of  attempting  relief,  at  a  time  when  the  attempt  would 
probably  fail,  and  wonld  precipitate  collision.  On  this  point  opinioas 
cban^d,  with  the  varying  intelligence  received  from  the  military  offi- 
cers, and  from  the  "Border  States."  Manifestly,  that  which  might 
be  unwise  one  week,  might  prove  advisable  the  next,  or  vice  versa. 

After  mnch  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Cabinet,  the  President  re- 
quested each  of  the  members  to  give  him  their  opiuions  confidentiallvr 
in  writing,  in  order  that  the  question  might  be  carefully  weighed  and 
considered  in  all  its  aspects  by  them  all.  Seward  drafted  his  opinion 
on  the  following  day,  and  submitted  it.  It  was  elaborate  and  full. 
As  all  these  opinions  have  been  already  published  elsewhere,  it  will 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  this  narrative,  to  give  here  two  or  three  ex- 
tracts from  that  of  Seward,  showing  its  tenor  and  scope: 

Defastuknt  of  Statx,      ) 
WASHmoToH,  March  15,  1861.  [ 
The  Presideot  aubmits  to  me  the  following  question:     "AsaumiDg  it  to  be 
possible  to  now  provisiou  Fort  Sumter,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  it  wis» 
to  attempt  it?" 
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If  it  were  possible  to  peacefully  provision  Fort  Sumter,  of  course  I  siiould 
answer  that  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  iniiuman  not  to  attempt  it.  But  tiie 
facts  of  the  case  are  known  to  be.  that  tlie  attempt  must  be  made  ^Yith  the 
employment  of  military  and  m.irine  force,  which  would  provoke  combat,  and 
probably  initiate  a  civil  war,  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  committed  to  maintain,  through  all  changes,  to  some  definite  con- 
clusion. 

Seven  of  the  slave  States  have  seceded,  and  organized  a  new  confederacy, 
under  the  name  of  **  The  Confederated  States' of  America.'^  These  States,  find- 
ing a  large  number  of  the  mints,  custom-houses,  forts  and  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  situated  within  their  limits,  unoccupied,  undefended,  and  vir- 
tually abandoned  by  the  late  Administration,  have  seized  and  appropriated 
them  to  their  own  use;  and  under  the  same  circumstances  have  seized  and  ap- 
propriated, to  their  own  use,  large  amounts  oi  money  and  other  public  property 
of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  other  slave  States,  divided  and  bal- 
ancing between  sympathy  with  the  seceding  States  aud  loyalty  to  the  Union, 
have  been  intensely  excited,  but,  at  the  present  moment,  indicate  a  disposition 
to  adhere  to  the  Union,  if  nothing  extraordinary  shall  occur  to  renew  excite- 
meut  and  produce  popular  exasperation.  This  is  the  stage  in  this  premedi- 
tated revolution,  at  which  we  now  stand.  As  a  statesman  in  the  public  ser- 
Tice,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  assume  that  the  Federal  Government  is  commit, 
ted  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  defend  the  Union—  peacefully,  if  it  can  — 
forcibly,  if  it  must,  to  every  extremity.  I  have,  therefore,  made  it  the  labor 
and  study  of  the  hour,  how  to  save  the  Union  from  dismemberment,  by  peace- 
ful policy,  and  without  civil  war.  Justified  by  these  sentiments,  I  have  felt 
that  it  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  to  a  great  extent  the  Federal  Government 
occupies,  thus  far,  not  an  aggressive  attitude,  but  practically  a  defensive  one, 
while  the  necessity  for  action,  if  civil  war  is  to  be  initiated,  falls  on  those  who 
seek  to  dismember  the  Union. 

It  is  by  this  policy,  thus  pursued,  I  think,  that  the  progress  of  dismember- 
ment has  been  arrested,  and  the  *' Border  States"  yet  remain,  although  they 
do  so  uneasily,  in  the  Union.  It  is  to  a  perseverance  in  this  policy,  for  a 
short  time  longer,  that  I  look  as  the  only  peaceful  means  of  assuring  the  con- 
tinuance of  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  or  most  of  those  States,  in  the  Union.  I  am  not  unaware 
I  am  conceding  more  than  can  reasonably  be  demanded  by  the  people  of  the 
**  Border  States."  They  could,  speaking  justly,  demand  nothing.  They  are 
bound  by  the  Federal  obligation  to  adhere  to  the. Union,  without  concession 
or  conciliation,  just  as  much  as  the  people  of  the  free  States  are.  But.  in  ad- 
ministration, we  must  deal  with  men,  facts,  and  circumstances,  not  as  they 
ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  In  this  active  and  enliglitened  country,  in  this 
season  of  excitement,  with  a  daily  press,  daily  mails,  and  an  incessantly  ope- 
rating telegraph,  the  design  to  reinforce  and  supply  the  garrison  must  become 
known  to  the  opposite  party  at  Charleston,  as  soon,  at  least,  as  preparations 
for  it  should  begin.  The  garrison  would  then  almost  certainly  fall  by  assault, 
before  the  expedition  could  reach  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
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While  there  was  some  tliHereiice  of  opinion  ;imoiig  iho  membera  of 
.e  Cabinet  as  lo  this  line  of  acdon,  yet  it  was,  on  the  whole,  acqni- 
eed  ill,  thoiigli  without  formally  deciding  Iiow  long  it  should  bo 
irsued,  or  even  foraially  adopting  it  at  all.     Fur  nearly  all  the  month, 

e  question  of  reinforcement  or  witlidrawnt  remained  in  sialtt  qvo, 
raiting  the  turn  of  events  in  the  "  Border  States." 

Seward  wrote  home: 

Marth  IS. 

Of  course  7011  could  tetl  our  friends  lliikt  I  have  not  written  to  7OU  ibout 
ipointmenta;  (or  I  liavo  thus  far  written  to  you  very  little,  nnd  certainly 
[ice  is  a  subject  that  I  never  write  upon,  to  nny  one.      It  dou't  bear  writing 

It  iias  been  a  laborious  week  for  bolli  Frederick  and  myself.  Tlic  questions 
I  Fort  Sumter,  and  of  the  receptiou  of  tlie  "  iimbassadora  "  from  Davis  and 
'    jomba,  have   given  me  occupation   enougti.      But  as  this  is  Cabinetwork, 

lU  wont  know  about  it. 

This  President  proposes  to  do  all  his  work.     Of  course  lie  takes  that  busi- 

'ss  up,  first,  which  is  pressed  upou  him  most.     Solicitants  for  offices  besiege 

ui,  and  he,  of  course,  finds  liis  bnuds  fuU  for  the  present. 

Jly  duties  call  mo  to  the  White  House  one,  two,  A  tlirec  times  a  day.  The 
I  'ounds,  halls,  stairways,  closets,  are  filled  with  applicants,  who  rentier  iugresa 
I   .d  egress  difiicult. 

I  still  hope  for  the  prevalence  of  wise  aud  prudent  counsels. 

The  "  ambassadors  "  or  commissioners  here  alluded  to  were  now  in 
Washington,  and  bod  been  there  for  n  fortnight.  They  had  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  to  open  negotiations; 
biit  he'declined  to  receive  them.  '  Then  they  invoked  the  help  of  Sena- 
tors, as  well  as  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  one  of  two  of  the 
.  foreign  Ministers,  to  obtain  even  an  informal  interview.  Of  course,  to 
receive Jiud  treat  them  as  representatives  of  an  "independent  nation" 
would  be  acknowledgment  and  recognition  of  the  "  Confederacy." 

Finally,  they  sent  a  sealed  communication  to  him  at  the  Depart- 
ment, requesting  him  to  name  a  day  when  they  "  might  present  to  the 
President  their  credentials,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  object  of  their 
mission;  which  was,"  they  intimated,  "  the  speedy  adjustment  of  alt 
the  questions  growing  out  of  separation,  as  the  respective  interests, 
geogi-aphical  contiguity,  and  'future  welfare  of  the  two  nations  may 
render  necessary," 

When  this  was  laid  before  Seward,  he  saw  that,  to  prevent  misap- 
prehension of  the  attitude  of  the  Oovernment,  either  by  the  appli- 
cants, or  by  the  public  at  large,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  letter  to  them,  in  reply,  might  be  claimed  to  be 
the  opening  of  "official  correspondence."    So  he  prepared  a  "Mem- 
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orandum,''  to  be  placed  on  the  files  of  the  department,  and  to  become 
a  part  of  its  arcliives.  Of  this,  they,  or  whoever  chose,  could  have  a 
copy,  on  application. 

In  this '' Memorandum,'*  after  stating  the  contents  of  their  com- 
munication, he  added: 

The  Secretary  of  State  uoderstands  the  events  whicli  have  recently  occurred, 
very  differently  from  the  aspect  in  which  they  are  presented  by  Messrs.  Forsyth 
and  Crawford.  He  sees  in  them,  not  a  rightful  and  accomplished  revolution, 
and  an  independent  naCion,  with  an  established  government,  but  rather  a  per- 
version of  a  temporary  and  partisan  excitement,  to  the  inconsiderate  purposes 
of  nh  unjustifiable,  unconstitutional  aggression  upou  the  rights  and  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  benignly  exercised  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  security,  peace, 
welfare,  happiness,  and  aggrandizement  of  the  American  people. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  unable  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Forsyth  and  Crawford,  to  appoint  a  day  on  which  they  may  present  the  evi- 
dences of  their  authority,  and  the  objects  of  their  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  obliged  to  state  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford,  that  he  has  no  authority,  nor  is  he  at  liberty  to  recognize  them 
as  diplodlatic  agents,  or  hold  correspondence  or  other  communication  with 
them. 

This  "Memorandum"  was  placed  on  the  files  of  the  department, 
and  remained  uncalled  for,  during  a  fortnight  or  more.  The  Com- 
missionei*s,  anticipating  that  its  decision  would  be  adverse  to  their 
request,  and  daily  hoping  and  expecting  to  hear  that  Forts  Sumter 
and  Pickens  were  to  be  evacuated,  preferred  to  await  the  course  of 
events;  and  so  delayed  asking  for  their  answer. 

Meanwhile,  the  next  duty  devolving  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
that  of  instructing  the  newly-appointed  envoys  to  European  courts. 
Mr.  Judd  was  the  first.  Seward  wrote  him,  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Berlin,  saying:  "You  are  well  aware  of  what  you  will  find  Europeans 
unable  to  understand:  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  character  and  habits  of  the  American 
people,  this  Government  not  only  wisely,  but  necessarily,  hesitates  to 
resort  to  coercion  and  compulsion  to  secure  a  return  of  the  disaffected 
'to  their  allegiance.' ''  After  emphatically  stating  the  " purpose ''  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  Union  everywhere  with 
firmness,  as  well  as  discretion,  he  went  on  to  remark  that  it  was  "  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  disaffected  States  should  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  favor  or  recognition  from  foreign  nations.''  Informing 
the  Minister  that  agents  to  solicit  such  recognition  were  believed  to  be 
already  on  the  way,  he  proceeded  to  advise  as  to  the  best  method  of 
counteracting  their  efforts,  and  to  point  out  the  line  of  argument  that 
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might  besD  infiueuco  tlio  action  of  the  Guveriimtnt  to  wliich  he  ^•'98 
accredited. 

Four  days  iater  iio  wiis  giving  similur  instructions  to  Mr.  Sanfonl 
before  leading  for  hla  post  m  Brussels.  After  warning  the  Minister 
that  the  Fedenil  Government  would  "not  consent  to  the  interposition 
of  any  foreign  power,  in  acoutroversy  which  is  merely  a  domestic  one," 
he  added:  "There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  agents  of  the 
disunionists  will  attempt  to  win  favor  for  their  scheme  of  recognition 
by  affecting  to  sympathize  with  tho  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
Stiro^iean  nationsiti  their  discontent  with  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  promising  to  receive  the  fabrics  of  scch  nations  on  more 
favorable  terms.  You  will  be  able  to  reply  to  such  seductions  as  these." 
He  suggested  the  points,  "  that  all  the  interests  of  European  manu- 
factures and  commerce  are  identified  with  the  peace  and  nudisturlied 
activity  of  the  American  people:  and  that  the  consequences  of  dis- 
union by  civil  war  would  be  disastrous  to  all  the  existing  systems  of 
industrial  activity  in  Europe."  He  added,  that  "the  phase  of  the 
whole  affair  changes  almost  daily." 

These  changi[ig  phases  of  the  situation  were  reflected  in  the  Senate. 
Resolutions  were  introdnced  and  debated  urging  the  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  from  the  seceded  States,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  forts.  These 
were  met  bv  counter- resolutions  that  it  was  the  daty  of  the  Executive 
to  enforce  tlie  laws  and  protect  the  public  property.  The  Eepoblican 
majority,  deeming  it  wiser  and  safer  to  leave  the  (juestion  of  Execu- 
tive policy  to  be  determined,  by  the  Administration  itself,  contented 
themselves  with  laying  the  rartons  propositions  on  the  table,  and  finally 
adjourned  the  special  session  on  March  28. 

Ad  incident  of  this  session  illustrative  of  the  times  wae  related  by 
Preston  King,  who  said: 

I  think  it  was  the  captain  of  tho  wutcli  here  at  tho  Capitol,  who  came  and 
consulted  me  nbuut  getting  permissioa  to  omit,  during  thesesaion  of  theSenate 
to  hoist  the  flag  OQ  tho  top  of  the  Capitol;  and  nhea  he  was  asked  what  he 
wanted  to  omic  tbat  for,  he  said  lie  feared  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  be 
desired  to  anve  labi>r  and  trouble;  hai  he  reallj  suggested  it,  because  "it  burt 
these  people  about  here  to  look  at  it."  To  Bee  the  flag  on  the  topof  tiieCapitolI 
I  had  not  done  much,  but  I  wrote  a.  letter  very  promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  stating  the  fact,  and  saying  I  did  not  care  whom  he  appointed,  but  that 
I  wanted  that  man  removed.  He  tetu  removed,  and  within  ten  dsya  was  with 
the  enemy.  ' 

The  closing  week  of  Kfarch  brought  news  from  the  Union  men  in 
theVirgiiiia  Convention  that  they  felt  encouraged  and  hopeful.  They 
were  in  a  decided  majority;  and  believed  themselves  able  to  defeat  the 
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Secession  scheme,  wlieaever  :i  rote  should  be  reached.  Then  the  Oon- 
vencion  would  adjourn  sine  die,  and  Yu'giniti  would  stand  tirmly  in 
the  Union.  From  Arkausiis  came  news  chat  Secession  there  also  was, 
thus  far,  a  failure.  From  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  came 
incelligence  that  the  agents  or  advocates  of  Secession,  though  active 
and  busy,  could  ''never  obtain  control."  There  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Union  feeling  in  the  '*  Border  States.'* 
Mingled  witli  it,  however,  was  a  habit  of  believing  in  compromises 
and  concessions  to  slavery,  and  some  natural  distrust  of  the  Republi- 
can Administration,  whose  election  Southern  Union  men  had  opposed. 
The  advocates  of  Secession,  who  were  numerous  at  every  Southern 
capital,  skillfully  adapted  their  appeals  for  "Southern  unity,"  so  as  to 
utilize  these  prejudices.  Yet  they  had,  thus  far,  converted  no  "  Bor- 
der  States." 

But  while  the  debate  for  and  against  the  Union  dragged  thus  slowly 
on  the  border,  matters  in  Charleston  harbor  were  rapidly  approaching 
a  crisis.  The  South  Carolinians  were  throwing  up  batteries,  mount- 
ing guns,  massing  troops,  obstructing  the  harbor,  and  making  rapid 
preparations  to  assault  the  fort.  Anderson's  little  force  had  nearly 
exhausted  their  supplies,  and  in  a  fortnight  would  be  driven  out  by 
starvation,  even  if  not  attacked.  Conimnnication  between  the  fort 
and  the  town  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Confederates,  but  official  mes- 
sages to  and  from  Washington,  though  jealously  watched,  were  per- 
mitted to  pass,  in  the  hope  that  their  statements  would  hasten  the 
evacuation. 

Without  any  formal  or  written  agreement,  it  was  understood,  both 
at  Washington  and  at  Charleston,  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to 
change  the  existing  status  at  Sumter,  by  surprise,  but  that,  whenever 
the  rebels  should  decide  to  attack,  or  the  Government  to  reinforce, 
previous  notice  would  be  given.  Meanwhile  the  Administration,  be- 
sides Andei*son's  written  communications,  now  had  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  several  eye-witnesses  —  Lieutenant  Hall,  who  had  brought 
dispatches;  Captain  Fox,  who  had  visited  the  fort;  Colonel  Lamon,  who 
had  visited  it  subsequently,  and  finally.  Lieutenant  Talbot,  who  came 
from  Anderson  to  state  the  condition  of  affairs. 

From  Pickens,  the  intelligence  was  hardly  more  reassuring.  The 
flag  was  still  flying,  but  no  reinforcements  had  been  landed  from  the 
fleet.  Meanwhile  a  force  was  gathering  to  wrest  that  fortification  also, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
*'  Confederacy.'' 

The  Cabinet  conferences  during  the  next  few  days,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate,  were  frequent  and  earnest  in  regard  to  the  threat- 
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encd  forts.  Tbe  Presiilent  nnd  hia  auviEers  ivere  unwilling  to  abandon 
tlieni.  without  iit  leust  making  some  effort  iti  thii  direction  of  relief. 
As  to  Fort  Sumter,  tiic  President  decided  to  cummence  preparing  a 
relief  expedition.  "  to  be  ultimately  used,  or  not.  according  to  circiira- 
etaiicos."  It  was  bused  on  a  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Fos.  On  the 
30th  of  March,  as  that  officer  narrates.  "  the  President  aent  him  to  New 
York,  with  verbal  directions  to  prepare  for  the  vovoge  to  Sumter,  bnt 
to  makcjio  binding  engagements." 

Aa  to  Port  Pickens,  Seward,  before  leaving  the  council  chamber, 
penned  thia  note  to  his  son: 

Send  »  ngte  by  a.  messenger,  who  will  bo  sure  to  find  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs, 
and  bring  him  to  the  Deiiartmcnt,  thnt  I  maj  iairoducehiui  to  the  President. 

TV.  H.  S. 
itareh  S9,  1S61. 

What  caoie  of  thia  interview  will  bo  aeon  by  Captain  ileiga'  letter, 
in  s,  subsequent  chapter. 

Proceeding  afterward  to  General  Scott's  head -quarters,  on  Seven- 
teenth street,  Seward  fonnd  liioi  sitting  at  bis  table,  busy  with  military 
papers.  Addressing  him  in  a  grave  tone,  but  with  a  smile,  he  said: 
"  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  yon  have  officially  advised  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  that,  in  your  judgment,  it  will  not  be  practicable 
to  relieve  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Pickens.  I  have  come  to  yon,  from 
tlic  President,  to  tell  you  that  he  directs  that  Fort  Pickens  shall  be 
relieved. " 

Scott,  looking  np,  canglit  both  the  humor  and  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  He  placed  his  two  hands  on  the  table,  and  roae  slowly,  and 
with  difficulty,  till  he  stood  erect,  at  fnll  height,  facing  hia  visitor; 
"  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,"  he  sonorously  answered,  "  the  great  Frederick 
uaed  to  say  that  'when  the  King  commands,  nothing  is  impossible  !' 
^r,  the  President's  orders  shall  be  obeyed!"  And  in  five  minutes 
more,  he  had  out  his  maps,  and  reports,  and  was  at  work  with  energy 
and  hearty  good-will. 

Seward  fonnd  it  no  longer  prudent?or  possible,  m  write  in  detail  of 
passing  events.     But  in  a  haaty  letter  to  Mrs.  Seward,  be  said: 
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I  would  not  have  all  commiiDicationa  with  ;ou  and  Fanny  suspended.  But 
I  am  full  of  occupation.  And  more  of  anxieties.  I  could  write  only,  of  them, 
and  they  must  not  enter  into  our  correspondence.  Dangers  sad  breakers  ar« 
before  us.  I  wish  jou  were  near  enough  to  share  Bome  of  my  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  fears,  and  trials. 

On  the  same  day  he  prepared  a  confidential  memorandum  of  his 
viewa  in  regard  to  the  future  course  of  the  Government.     It  was  thia: 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENTS  CONSIDERATION. 

Ain-il  1,  1S61. 

1.  We  are  nt  the  end  of  a  motitli.^8  Administracioa,  and  yec  without  a  policy 
either  domestic  or  foreign. 

2.  This,  however,  is  not  culpable,  and  it  has  even  been  unavoidable.  Tlie 
presence  of  the  Senate,  with  the  need  to  meet  applications  for  patronage,  have 
prevented  attention  to  other  and  more  grave  matters. 

8.  But  further  delay  to  adopt  and  prosecute  our  policies,  for  both  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  would  not  only  bring  scandal  on  the  Administration,  but 
danger  upon  the  country. 

4.  To  do  this  we  must  dismiss  the  applicants  for  office.  But  how  ?  I  sug- 
gest that  we  make  the  local  appointments  fortliwith,  leaving  foreign  or  gen- 
eral ones  for  ulterior  and  occasional  action. 

5.  The  policy  at  home.  I  am  aware  that  my  views  are  singular,  and,  per- 
haps, not  sufficiently  explained.  Hy  system  is  built  on  this  idea,  as  a  ruling 
one,  namely :  that  we  must  change  the  question,  before  the  public,  from  one 
upon  Slavery,  or  about  Slavery,  for  a  question  upon  Union  or  Disunion,  In 
other  words,  from  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  party  question  to  one  of  Pa- 
triotism or  Union. 

The  occupation  or  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter,  although  not,  in  fact,  a. slavery 
or  party  question,  is  so  regarded.  Witness  the  temper  manifested  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  free  States,  and  even  by  Union  men  in  the  South.  I  would, 
therefore,  terminate  it,  as  a  safe  means  of  changing  the  issue.  I  deem  it  for- 
tunate that  the  last  Administration  created  the  necessity. 

For  the  rest,  I  would  simultaneously  defend  all  the  forts  in  the  Gulf,  and 
have  the  Navy  recalled  from  foreign  stations,  to  be  prepared  for  a  blockade. 
Put  the  island  of  Key  West  under  martial  law. 

This  will  raise  distinctly  the  question  of  Union  or  Disunion.  I  would  main- 
tain every  fort  and  possession  in  the  South. 

9 

For  Foreign  Nations. 

I  would  demand  explanations  from  Spain  and  France  categorically,  at  once. 

I  would  seek  explanation  from  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  send  agents 
into  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  to  rouse  a  vigorous  continental 
spirit  of  independence  on  this  continent  against  European  intervention,  and  if 
satisfactory  explanations  arc  not  received  from  Spain  and  France,  would  con- 
vene Congress,  and  declare  war  against  them. 

But  whatever  policy  we  adopt,  there  must  be  an  energetic  prosecution  of  it. 
For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  somebody's  business  to  pursue  and  direct  it,  in- 
cess:mtly. 

Either  the  President  must  do  it  himself,  and  be  all  the  while  active  in  it,  or 
devolve  it  on  some  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Once  adopted,  debates  on  it  must 
end,  and  all  agree,  and  abide.  It  is  not  my  especial  province;  but  I.  neither 
seek  to  evade,  nor  assume  responsibility. 

The  President's  reply  was  kind  and  dignified.  Dissenting,  on  some 
points,  as  to  the  lack  of  definite  policy,  he  said,  as  to  the  closing  sug- 
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;sd(ni:  ■■  If  this  must  be  iloiio.  I  must  du  ifc.     TVTien  a  general  line 

I  (lolicr  is  luiopted.    I  iii>i>retieLd   tliere  ia   no  daiiqer  'A  iia  bein^ 

langcd  without  good  reiison,  or  continuing  lo  bi;  ii  subjuct  of  unnecea- 

rr  debate:  still,  upon  points  nrisiog  iu  its  progress,  I  wish,  anil  aup- 

jse  I  urn  fnticleii  to  bnve,  tbe  advice  of  all  the  L'ubiuet." 

Beforo  tlw  mouth  i>u5sed  away,  the  policy  thua  discussed  had  been' 

adopted.     Scwnid's  "ruling  idea"  was  Tcrified  and   realized.     The 

awift  march  of  evunta,  and  the  Administration's  notion  thereon,  soon 

"changed  the  question  before  the  public  from  one  upon  Slavery  or 

about  Slavery  for  a  question  ujion  Union  or  Disunion." 
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'    i«  Criiis Reacheil.     DUpnlcti  of  iha  Sumler  Expedition.     "The  War  upon  Ui 

paiiure  of  Ihe  Southern  CommiiiiDners.  Siiccsssful  Rein  force  mem  of  Fort  Piekens. 
lutruDlioaa  to  Mr.  Adanis  and  Mr.  ConTin.  Uuedtiang  to  be  S«II1cd  itfter  tbe  War. 
Th*  Bouibirdmeot  of  Sumter.  The  Cftbinei  Meeting.  Tbe  Call  to  Arms.  The 
ProdainalioD  (or '9,000  Ilea.  Tbe  ae«poDae.  Konhera  Enthusiiuni.  tjoiitlicrn  De- 
SBtice.  Border  Stale  Retossls.  A  DLpiomatic  View  of  the  Situnioa.  The  Procli- 
mniioo  of  Blookide.  The  ■■  Wur  Deniocnils."  Seiiure  of  Uurpofi  Ferrv.  Attick 
on  the  Troop?  io  Ballimore.  The  .Vorfolk  N'my  Yard.  Woahinglon  Cut  off  and 
Beleegntrcd. 

PRESiDByr  Lincoln  t'-rsel;  described  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
this  juncture,  in  saying:  "Starvation  i^aa  not  yet  npon  the  garrison 
(at  Sumter),  and  ere  it  could  be  reached  Fort  Pickens  might  be  re- 
inforced. This  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy,  and  wonld  bet- 
ter enable  the  country  to  accept  the  evacuation  of  FortSumtcr  asa 
military  necessity." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  np  to  the  close  of  March.  But 
four  days  of  April  brought  a  change.  News  of  the  near  exhaustion 
of  the  provisions  at  Sumter,  and  of  the  ^Kcui'-armistice  at  Pickens, 
showed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reinforce  the  latter  before  the 
crisis  would  be  reached  at  the  former,  "The  strongest  anticipated 
case  for  using  the  relief  expedition  "  was  now  presented,  and  it  waa 
resolved  to  send  it  forward.  On  the  4th  of  April,  the  President  sent 
for  Captain  Fox,  and  informed  him  that  he  bad  now  decided  "  to  let 
the  expedition  go." 

In  accordance  with  the  nnderatanding  that  notice  should  be  given, 
the  President  requested  Seward  to  find  him  a  trusty  messenger  to  con- 
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vej  the  notificutioii  to  Charleston.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Chew  of  the  State 
Department  was  selected,  and  instructed  to  go  with  as  much  celerity 
and  secrecy  as  possible.  He  carried  this  notice  drafted  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself: 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  notify  you  to  expect 
an'attempt  will  be  made  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions  only;  and  that 
if  such  attempt  be  not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw  in  provisions,  arms,  or  am- 
munition will  be  made  without  further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upoa 
the  fort. 

On  the  day  this  notice  was  given  at  Charleston,  the  expedition  un- 
der command  of  Captain  Fox  was  expected  to  sail  from  New  York 
harbor.  Before  it  had  time  to  reach  its  destination  the  news  of  its 
departure  was  spreading  North  and  South.  At  Washington  the  an- 
nouncement occasioned  intense  excitement  and  alarm.  Mr.  Stanton, 
in  a  brief  note  to  ex- President  Buchanan,  described  the  feeling  of  the 
hour  among  the  citizens: 

We  have  the  war  upon  us.  The  telegraph  news  of  this  morning  you  will 
have   seen  before  this  reaches  you.     The  impression  here  is  held  by  many : 

First.  That  the  effort  to  reinforce  will  be  a  failure. 

Second.  That  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  this  time,  Anderson  will 
h&Yfi  surrendered. 

Third.  That  in  less  than  tliirty  days  Davis  will  be  in  possession  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Southern  Commissioners,  finding  their  hopes  disappointed, 
now  sent  for,  and  received  a  copy  of  the  '*  Memorandum,"  placed  on 
file  in  answer  to  their  application.  After  reading  it,  they  sent  in  re- . 
sponse,  a  sharp  and  caustic  letter,  in  which  they  remarked  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  "persistently  wedded  to  those  fatal  theories  of 
construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  always  rejected  by  the  states- 
men of  the  South;"  adding  that,  "you  now,  with  a  persistence  un- 
taught, and  uncured  by  the  ruin  which  has  been  wrought,  refuse  to 
recognize  the  great  fact,  to  you,  of  a  completed  and  successful  revolu- 
tion;  you  close  your  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  Government  founded 
upon  it."  Predicting  that  "blood  and  mourning"  would  ensue;  and 
that  history  would  place  the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  Administra- 
tion, they  adverted  to  the  expedition  fitting  out  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  said,  "  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  their  Government 
and  people,  accept  the  gage  of  battle  thus  thrown  to  them." 

On  tlie  receipt  of  this  warlike  missive,  Seward  directed  it  to  be 
placed  upon  the  files,  and  with  it,  the  following  memorandum: 
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TilEMORANDUM. 

Depaktiikst  of  Statk,  i 
WASHrafiTON.  Jprii  10.  1881.  ( 
Messrs.  Forsytli,  Crawford,  and  Roinnn  liavinij  been  npprised  byaoiemo- 
randum  which  has  been  delivered  lo  ttiom,  tliat  the  Secretary  of  State  u  not 
BX  liberty  to  hold  official  intercourBe  with  tliem,  will,  it  is  presumed,  expect 
no  notice  from  him  of  the  nem  commuaication  which  they  have  addressed  to 
him  under  date  of  the  ninth  instant,  beyond  the  simple  ncknowledgineDt  of 
the  receipt  thereof,  which  he  hereby  very  cheerfully  gives. 

In  March,  Judge  Campbell  liad  called  with  a  telegram  received 
from  Governor  Pickens  of  South  Carolina,  inquiring  about  Sumter. 
Seward  wrote  the  words  for  him  to  use  in  replj:  "I  am  satisfied  the 
Government  will  not  undertake  to  supply  Fort  Sumter,  without  giv- 
ing notice  to  Governor  Pickens."  When  it  began  to  be  known  that 
an  expedition  to  relieve  Sumter  was  in  preparation,  Judge  Campbell 
made  inquiry,  by  letter,  whether  the  assurances  he  had  given  were 
well  or  ill  founded, 

Seward  wrote  in  reply: 

^V^aith  OS  to  Sumter  fully  kept.     Wait  and  see. 

This  was  regarded  as  entirely  nnsatisfactoiy;  for  while  "faith  waa 
kept,"  in  sending  the  notice,  it  was  deemed  to  have  been  broken,  by 
sending  the  expedition  to  which  the  notice  referred.     Apparently  the 

/  Confederate  envoys  believed  they  had  received  au  assurance  that  the 

y  fort  would  be  evacuated  —  an  assurance  that  neither  the  President 
^iior  any  of  the  Cabinet  could  have  given;  for  the  question  of  evacua- 
tion hud  remained  undecided  from  the  4th  of  March  till  the  day 
when  the  special  messenger  waS  sent  to  Charleston.  But  such  mis- 
nnderstandings  are  common  enough  in  the  i)eriod  of  excited  feeling 

^which  prctcedes  a  war.  Those  who  are  about  to  begin  hostilities 
usually  prefer  to  believe  themselves  aggrieved  and  wronged.  Seward 
was  charged  with  "duplicity,"  and  the  Commissioners  were  said  to 

-  have  been  "  abused  "  and  "  overreached," 

The  story  of  the  Fort  Pickens  E.vpedition,  the  secrecy  which  attended 
its  fitting  out,  the  misunderstandings  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  its 
euccessfui  result,  cau  best  be  told  by  Captain  Meigs  himself.  He  re- 
lates it  in  his  published  letters  and  official  report: 

Mv  first  interview  with  the  President  and  tlic  Secretary  of  State  io  relation 
to  this  matter  was  on  the  evening  of  the  29lh  of  March.  Tlie  Presidetit  did 
ni>t  inform  me  that  ho  intended  to  attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumler;  but  ques- 
tioned me  OS  to  the  possibility  of  doing  it.  I  advised  him,  in  general  terms, 
tliat  I  could  find  him  plenty  of  officers  of  the  Navy  willing  to  try  it  He  thea 
asked  me  whether  I  thought  Fort  Pickens  could  be  reinforced.    I  replied. 
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that  if  the  attempt  was  made,  a  decc  steamer  under  a  young  and  enterprising 
officer  should  be  dispatched  immediately,  to  run  tlie  batteries,  enter  ttie  har- 
bor, and  prevent  any  expedition  of  Bragg's  crossing  the  liarbor  in  boats  to 
assault  Fort  Pickens. 

The  President  said  he  would  see  me  again,  if  he  concluded  to  go  farther  in 
the  matter.  I  quietly  made  inquiries,  and  learned  that  the  PoicluUan  had  just 
returned  from  the  East,  and  was  able  to  go  to  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  81st  of  March,  I  was  again  summoned  and  directed, 
in  conjunction  with  Colonel  £.  D.  Keyes,  and  with  the  approval  of  General 
Scott,  to  prepare  a  project  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens. 

The  President  signed  two  orders  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  Lieutenant  David 
D.  Porter,  one  directing  him  **  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay  assume  command  of  any  naval  steamers  available,  proceed  to 
Pensacola  harbor,  and,  at  any  cost  or  risk,  prevent  any  expedition  from  reach- 
ing Fort  Pickens  or  Santa  Rosa  Island.''  He  also  instructed  Lieutenant  Porter 
to  communicate  this  order,  his  object,  and  destination,  to  no  person  whatever, 
until  he  reached  the  harbor  of  Pensacola.  The  other  order  of  the  same  date 
wns  intended  for  exhibition  to  such  officers  as  had  control  of  the  vessels.  It 
authorized  him  to  take  command  of  the  steamer  Poichatan,  or  any  other  United 
States  steamer  ready  for  sea,  which  he  might  deem  best  fit  for  the  service  to 
which  it  had  been  assigned  by  confidential  instructions  of  the  same  date  —  1st 
of  April. 

All  of  this  was  three  days  before  the  President  informed  Captain  Fox  that 
he  had  decided  to  let  the  Sumter  expedition  go.  The  Powhatan  was  taken 
under  an  order  signed  by  him,  before  he  authorized  the  Sumter  expedition,  in 
which  order  she  was  expressly  designated,  by  name,  for  the  Pickens  expedi- 
tion. The  orders  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  Potcliatan^  and  to  the 
whole  Pickens  expedition,  were  not  known  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Tli^e 
success  of  the  expedition  to  relieve  Fort  Pickens  depended  upon  secrecy. 
Washington  and  New  York  were  full  of  persons  ready  to  transmit  the  first  in- 
telligence of  such  an  intention.  The  telegraph  was  in  operation,  and  open  to 
the  rebels,  as  to  the  United  States,  and  had  it  become  known  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  being  prepared  to  relieve  that  post,  thQ  telegraph  would  have  commu- 
nicated the  fact  to  Bragg,  who  had  several  thousand  men,  and  who  could 
have  taken  Fort  Pickens  by  assault,  on  any  night,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hundred 
men. 

The  instractions  to  Lieutenant  Porter  were  signed  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
the  President,  on  that  day,  signed,  at  my  request,  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  New 
York,  directing  that  the  Powhatan  be  made  ready  for  the  sea  instantly.  Tliis 
dispatch,  as  we  learned,  reached  the  Navy  Yar^d  only  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
Potchatan  had  been  put  out  of  commission,  and  her  spars  taken  down,  and  her 
crew  detached.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  prepare  her  for  sea;  but,  instead 
of  sailing  on  the  2d,  as  intended,  shi*  did  not  leave  until  the  6th,  by  which 
time  the  steamer  Atlantic^  with  stores,  supplies,  and  some  700  men,  had  also 
been  made  ready,  and  sailed  the  same  dav. 

Lieutenant  Porter  did   not  produce  the  order  to  assume  command  of  the 
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■nrJmtan  nntil  the  last  monieDt,  as  it  wns  ronsidered  bettor  not  to  awnken 
a  tcotion,  by  chnoging  comiiiiiDilers,  until  tlio  veesel  waa  about  to  nail. 

Some  oilier  interfere  ace  with   the  program  of  another  expeditio  a,  it  seems. 
arose  in  thu  secrecy  with  which  both  were  urgauized.     The  orders  in  relation  to 
the  two  cxpeditioua  were  coDiraiinicntod  ODlf  to  the  otficcm  eQgnf;e(t  in  each. 
We  were  unadvised  of  tlio  preparaiiona  for  the  Sumter  oxi>editioDi  and  at  the 
m^meut  tlic  Poahatitu  noa  read;  for  sen,  the  aig-n-maaual  of  the  Presideot  was 
'oduccd,  and  Captain  Ifercer.  after  some  hesitation,  in  consequencG  of  coa- 
cting-  orders  from   the   Nnvv  Department,  gave   up  the  ship.     The  positive 
ii  der  of  the  President  detaching  him,  and  placing  Lieutenant  Porter  in  coin- 
and,  overruled  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department.     The  conflict  was  the  ra- 
it of  the  secreC7  with  which  the  whole  business  was  conducted;  and  to  that 
secrecy,  in  great  measure,  was  duo  the  rtlief  of  Fort  Pickeii.s,  and  the  relentioa 
of  the  finest  harbor  in  the  South  by  the  United  States. 

Secrecy  has  its  inconveniences;  but  upon  perfect  secrecy  depended  these  great 
stakes,  and  so  well  kept  was  the  secret,  that  in  the  returning  steamer  Atlantic, 
I  brought  back  to  New  Tork,  at  once,  the  news  of  the  destination,  and  of  the 
success  of  the  expedition. 

M.  C.  MEIGS. 
And  in  another  letter  lie  ndded: 

This  order  designating  the  commander,  and  the  designation  otasingle  second- 
class  WOT  steamer  certainlj  appeared  to  me  to  be  nithin  the  prerogative  of  tlie 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  aad  Navy,  and  I  readily  saw  that  its  chances  of 
success  were  increased  Ijy  excluding  from  all  kaowledgf  of  it,  the  chiefs  and 
the  officers  aud  the  clerks  of  the  two  departments,  in  either  of  which  n  leaky  or 
disloyal  person  could  have  betrayed  it.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  tbst  there 
ivaa  any  distrust  of  any  Cabinet  Minister  involved  in  this  secrecy,  or  aoj  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  one;  but  it  does  not  require  argument  to  prove  that  the 
safety  of  a  secret  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  persons  holding  it. 

The  truth  is,  probably,  that  the  real  object  and  hopes  of  the  President  in 
both  expeditions  were  attained.  The  Pickens  expedition  sailed  in  secrecy,  and 
saved  to  the  TTuited  States  the  control  of  the  entrance  to  the  finest  Southern 
port  and  naval  station;  saved  the  cost  of  a  large  blockading  squadron  for 
years.  The  Sumter  expedition,  which  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  had  been 
advised  by  the  highest  military  and  naval  authorities  to  be  impracticable,  de- 
inoustrntcd,  and  published  to  the  world,  the  resolve  of  the  President  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  retain  Fort  Sumter.  The  correctness  of  the  opinions  of  the 
advisers  of  the  President  was  shown  by  the  result. 

.  M.  C.  MEI08. 
While  the  expeditions  were  on  their  way,  and  the  conntrv  awaiting 
the  neiva  of  the  impending  conflict,  Seward  set  to  work  in  the  line  of 
duty,   which   would  now  be  imposed  on  him,  of  counteracting  un- 
friendly intervention  from  abroad. 

Preparing  elaborate  instructions  for  Mr.  Adains,  who  was  ^ing  oak 
as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  remarked  that  "  the  agito- 
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tors  in  this  bad  enterprise*'  were  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it 
would  derive  signal  advantage  from  a  recognition  '*  by  any  European 
power,"  and  especially  Great  Britain.  He  advised  the  Minister,  there- 
fore, that  his  task  involved  ''the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  by  the  government  of  that  country  which  would  be 
fraught  with  disaster,  perhaps  ruin,  to  our  own." 

Describing  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  the  new  Admin- 
istration came  into  office,  he  said,  ''it  found  itself  confronted  by  an 
insurrectionary  combination  of  seven  States  practicing  insidious  strat- 
egy to  secure  eight  others."  Up  to  that  moment  the  dominant  party 
had  practically  "  held  in  unreserved  communion  all  disunionists.  It 
held  the  Executive  Administration.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
War,  and  the  Interior  were  disunionists.  The  same  party  held  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  nearly  equally  divided  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Disaffection  lurked,  if  it  did  not  openly  avow  itself,  in 
every  department  and  every  bureau^  in  every  regiment  and  in  every 
legation  and  consulate  from  London  to  Calcutta.  Of  four  tnousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy  officers  in  the  public  service,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  representatives  of 
States  where  the  revolutionary  movement  was  openly  advocated  and 
urged,  e/en  if  not  actually  organized.  No  provision  had  ever  been 
made  to  anticipate  this  unprecedented  disturbance.  The  magistracy 
was  demoralized,  and  the  laws  were  powerless." 

Proceeding  to  narrate  the  gradual  change  toward  "  a  better  senti- 
ment," he  said,  "  the  Executive  Administration  hesitatingly,  in  part, 
reformed  itself.  The  Capitol  was  garrisoned,  the  new  President  came 
in  unresisted,  and  soon  constituted- a  new  and  purely  loyal  Adminis- 
tration. They  found  the  disunionists  perseveringly  engaged  in  rais- 
ing armies,  and  laying  siege  around  national  fortifications  within  the 
territorv  of  the  disaffected  States.  The  Federal  marine  seemed  to 
have  been  scattered  everywhere,  except  where  its  presence  was  neces- 
sary; and  such  military  forces  as  were  not  in  remote  States  and  Ter- 
ritories were  held  back  from  activity  by  vague  and  mystcnous  armis- 
tices, informally  contracted  with  a  view  to  postpone  conflict.  Com- 
missioners sent  by  the  new  confederacy  were  already  demanding  recog- 
nition of  its  sovereignty,  and  a  partition  of  the  national  property  and 
<iomain.  The  treasury  was  exhausted  and  the  public  credit  was  pros- 
trate. " 

Describing  the  specious  form  at  first  taken  by  disunion,  he  said  its 
advocates  claimed  '*  that  the  Union  is  a  purely  voluntary  connection, 
founded  on  the  revocable  assent  of  the  States;''  and  that  their  move- 
ment,  therefore,    "instead  of  being  war  is  peace."     Assuming  that 
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■'peaceful  sepiiratioii "  wiis  "in  harmony  withthoConstitHcion,^  they 
urgtti  that  ■'  coercion  woulJ,  therefore,  be  tymunicd,"  and  even  pnshed 
their  ciuims  so  far  aa  to  insist  that  "  the  defeaaive  rcuiiiiing,  by  the 
Government,  ot  its  positions  in  the  seceding  States,"  was  an  act  of 
"such  coerciou."  It  was  not  strange  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
disunion  had  rapidly  matured.  "  The  country  was  bewildered," 
"Union  retnured  time"  to  "appeal  to  reason,"  while  "military 
spirit,"  more  fully  developed  in  the  disaffected  States,  was  "  ready  for 
.revolution.  Thousands  of  men  have  already  banded  themBelves,  aa 
soldiers,  in  the  canse  of  disunion,  wiiile  the  defenders  of  the  Union, 
before  resorting  to  arms,  everywhere  wait  to  make  sure  that  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  preserved," 

Foreseeing  that  in  the  coming  contest,  the  Mexican  Republic 
would  "  share  onr  perils,"  since  it  would  natnmlly  be  found  a  con- 
venient field  for  intrigue,  or  conquest,  he  gave  very  full  instructions 
to  Mr.  Corwin,  who  was  about  going  out  aa  Kinister.  Remarking  on 
the  late  information  that  the  government  of  President  Juarez  had 
finally  overthi-own  its  adveraaries,  and  established  itself  at  the  capital, 
he  proceeded  to  foreshadow  the  line  of  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States  toward  her  sister  republic.  He  said  that  he  found 
"the  archives  here,  full  of  complaitita  against  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, for  violations  of  contracts  and  spoliations,"  lodged  there  with 
the  view  of  having  them  made  tlio  basis  of  demands  for  iudemnity. 
But  no  BQch  claims  would  be  presented,  nor  any  unfriendly  oontro- 
versy  opened  with  Mexico,  at  a  time  when  their  matual  intereets  re- 
quired harmony  and  confidence!  He  said  that,  while  deprecating  "  a 
continuance  of  the  chronic  reign  of  disorder"  in  Mexico,  the  United 
States  themselves  were  now  embarrassed  by  "  civil  commotions  "  by 
which  "  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  her  proximity,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  affected."  "The  spirit  of  discontent  seems,  at  last,  to  have 
crossed  the  border,"    He  added: 

Botli  of  the  govemments  must  nddresH  themselves  to  this  new  and  aonoy- 
ing  condition  of  things,  with  common  dispositions  to  mitigate  ita  evils,  nod 
abridge  its  duration  aa  mucli  ns  possible.  •  •  •  Mexico,  instead  of  being 
benefited  by  the  prostrntion  or  obstruction  of  Federal  agthority,  in  this  coun- 
try, would  be  exposed  by  it,  to  new  and  fearful  dangent. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  condition  of  anarchy,  in  Mexico,  must  necessarily 
operate  as  a  seduction  to  those  conspiring  against  the  integrity  ot  the  Union, 
to  seek  aggrandizement  for  themaelvea,  by  conquests  in  Mexico.  Peace,  order, 
and  constitutional  authority,  in  each  and  all  of  the  several  republics  of  this 
continent,  are  nut  exclusively  an  interest  of  any  one  of  them;  bat  tt  common 
and  indispensable  interest  of  them  all. 
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He  warned  the  Mexicans  that  foreign  powers  were  already  discuss- 
ing the  q,aestion  whether  the  time* had  not  come  when  they  migth 
"  intervene  to  establish  a  protectorate,  or  some  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. Such  schemes  mav  even  now  be  held  under  consideration  bv 
some  European  nations,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  designs 
have  been  conceived  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  to  effect  either 
a  partial  dismemberment,  or  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  with  a  view  to  extend  over  it  the  authority  of  the  newly- 
projected  confederacy." 

In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that,  "while  the  Republican  system  of 
government  would  probably  pass  safely  through  all  ordeals,"  yet  it  was 
evident  that  it  would  have  t©  "  make  its  way  painfully,  through  dif- 
ficulties and  embarrassments  that  result  from  the  action  of  antaofo- 
nistical  elements,  which  are  a  legacy  of  former  times  and  very  dif- 
ferent institutions." 

On  Friday,  the  12th,  came  intelligence  that  the  Secessionists  were 
about  to  attack  Port  Sumter,  and  would  endeavor  to  carry  it  by  as- 
sault, before  the  relief  expedition  could  reach  there.  It  was  while  the 
batteries  in  Charleston  harbor  were  opening  fire  on  the  national  flag, 
that  Seward  was  penning  his  first  instructions  to  Burlingame,  who 
was  expecting  to  go  out  as  Minister  to  Vienna.    In  them  he  remarked: 

We  are  just  now  entering  on  a  fearful  trinl,  hitherto  not  only  unknown,  but 
even  deemed  impossible.  Ambitious  and  discontented  partisans  have  raised 
the  standard  of  insurrection,  and  organized  a  revolutionary  government* 
Their  agents  have  gone  abroad,  to  seek,  under  the  name  of  recognition,  aid 
and  assistance. 

Vienna  is  a  political  center.  You  may  expect  to  meet  agents  of  disunion 
there,  seeking  to  mould  public  opinion  for  effect  elsewhere.  There  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  form  of  arguments  which  they  will  chiefly  employ  will 
be  an  assumption  that  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  new  authority 
they  represent  is  already  de  facto  established. 

After  pointing  out  the  line  of  answering  argument,  he  added: 

At  all  events,  foreign  governments  may  be  expected  to  consult  their  own 
interests  and  welfare,  even  though  indifferent  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States.  A  premature  declaration  of  recognition  by  any  foreign  State 
would  be  direct  intervention;  and  the  State  which  should  lend  it  must  be 
prepared  to  assume  the  relations  of  an  ally  of  the  projected  confederacy. 

And  then,  looking  through  and  beyond  the  war  about  to  be  inau- 
eurated,  he  remarked: 

But,  in  truth,  both  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the  war  must,  in  the  end, 
be  settled,  as  all  questions  which  concern  the  American  people  must  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  arms,  but  by  suffrage.     When,  at  last,  the  ballot  is  to  be  em- 
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)lo;ed.  after  the  sword,  then  In  addition  to  tbe  questiaiis  indicated,  two 
'urther  ones  will  arise,  requiring  to  be  niiawercd,  natnclj:  niiich  parcj  began 
;bo  coutlicC:  and  wliich  mnintained.  id  that  condict,  tlie  cause  uf  freedom  aod 


On  the  following  morning,  cnme  the  news  of  the  bombordmeat, 
ind  the  gallant  defense  of  their  flag,  by  the  handful  of  men  in  the 
jarrisoii.  against  tbe  overwhelming  odds  of  batteriea  erected  all  rocnd 
ihe  harbor,  and  manned  by  besiegers,  who  were  to  the  besieged  more 
;han  a  hundred  to  one.  Occiisionul  telegraphic  dispatches,  sent  out 
ioring  the  day,  and  evening,  by  the  assailants,  chronicled  the  progress 
)f  the  unequal  struggle. 

On  Sunday  morning,  it  was  known  in  Wasliingtoa  that  the  defend- 
as,  having  faitlifully  performed  their  duty,  so  long  us  their  gnus  and 
immunition  held  ont,  wonld  haul  down  their  Sag  at  noon,  aod  evacn- 
.ite  tbe  fort. 

President  and  Cabinet  passed  most  of  the  day  in  consultation  over 
;he  grave,  though  not  Tuiexpected  event,  and  its  far-reaching  conse- 
[tiences.  As  to  their  own  immediate  duty,  there  was  no  diflerence 
)f  opinion.  The  time  had  manifestly  arrived  to  call  for  troops.  It 
wbls  no  longer  a  qaestion  of  "  coercing  States,"  btit  of  defending  the 
existence  of  the  nation.  Nor  was  there  any  delusive  hope  that  a  small 
force  would  suffice.  Each  of  the  Cabinet  realized  that  the  contest 
wonld  be  gigimtic.  The  point  for  anxious  consultation  was,  not,  how 
maiiy  soldiers  would  quell  the  rebellion,  but  how  many  it  would  be 
wise  to  call  for,  at  the  very  outset.  Thousands  would  readily  respond; 
but  patriotic  zeal  might  be  dampened,  if  the  call  was  for  a  nnmber 
impossible  to  obtain.  Tbe  lowest  figure  suggested  was  fifty  thonsand 
men;  tbe  highest,  one  hundred  thousand.  Seward  advocated  the 
largest  nnmber.  It  was  finally,  however,  deemed  prudent  to  fix  the 
limit  at  seventy-five  thousand.  By  this,  an  effective  force  of  fifty  thou- 
sand might  be  counted  npoo,  at  once,  from  the  Korthern  States.  In 
the  Border  States,  there  would  be  lukewarmness  and  delay;  perhapa 
refusal. 

Then  as  to  calling  Congress.  The  Executive  branch  of  the  Qovem- 
raent  could  not  levy  armies  and  expend  public  money,  withoat  con- 
gressional sanction.  Congress  would  be  loyal;  but  it  would  be  a  de- 
liberative body;  and  to  wait  for  "many  men  with  many  minds"  to 
shape  a  war  policy,  in  the  debates  of  an  extra  session,  would  be  to 
invite  disaster.  So  it  was  concluded  to  call  Congress  to  meet  on  the 
4th  of  July;  and  to  trust  to  their  patriotism  to  sauction  the  steps 
taken,  prior  to  that  time,  by  the  Executive. 

President  Lincoln  drafted  the  snbstance  of  bis  proposed  Proclama- 
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tion.  The  Secretary  of  War  undertook  to  arrange  the  respective 
quotas  of  the  sevenii  States.  The  Secretary  of  State  brought  the 
document  to  his  department,  and  calling  together  his  clerks,  had  it 
duly'peHected  in  Jonn  and  engrossed.  The  Presideut^s  signature 
and  his  own  were  api)ended,  the  great  seal  affixed  that  evening;  and 
copies ~Avere  given  to  the  press  that  it  might  appear  in  the  newspapers 
of  Monday  morning,  bearing  the  date  "  April  15, 1861.''  It  was  care- 
fully worded,  appealing  to  "all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and 
aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity,  and  existence 
of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government;'' 
and  declared  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  unnecessary  devastation  or 
destruction  of  property. 

On  that  day  Seward  penned  a  hurried  reply  to  a  letter  from  his  wife 
at  Auburn: 

Monday,  April  15,  1861. 

I  think  that  care  and  responsibility  will  make  me  forget  everybody  and 
every  thing  but  the  country  and  its  perils.  Treason  is  a  painful  fact,  and  at 
last  we  have  the  stern  necessity  of  meeting  and  treating  it  as  sucii.  I  leave 
you  in  order  to  discuss  our  national  affairs  with  our  Minister  to  France.  I  have 
ah'eady  instructed  the  Ministers  to  Belgium,  Prussia,  England,  and  Austria. 
I  have  to  fight  everybody  to  get  time  to  study. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  were,  of  course,  upon  the  qui  vive  and  watching 
the  political  situation  with  the  closest  interest.  Their  respective  Gov- 
ernments would  expect  from  them  the  latest  and  most  authentic  intelli- 
gence, both  as  to  passing  events  and  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Executive. 
Many  historic  statements  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  been  penned, 
but  all  American  accounts  are  necessarily  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sonal  sympathy  with  one  side  or  the  other.  It  may  bo  of  interest  to 
note  how  the  matter  appeared  to  a  dispassionate  outside  observer. 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  an  experienced  and  sagacious  diplo- 
matist, wrote  home  to  his  Government: 

♦  ♦  *  Civil  war  is  now  imminent ;  or,  rather,  has  already  begun.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  loss  of  Fort  Sumter  is  not,  of  itself,  of  much  importance,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  to  this  Government.  As  the  beginning  of  civil  war,  it  is  a  most 
serious  and  a  most  unhappy  event.  It  seems  calculated  to  arouse  feelings  of 
resentment  and  humiliation  in  the  North,  which  will  overwhelm  the  party  of 
peace,  and  throw  the  people,  with  bitter  eagerness,  into  the  war. 

Hie  immediate  apprehensions  of  tlie  Ooveriiment  are  for  this  city.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  loudly  declare  their  intention  of  attacking  it 
immediately  if  the  border  States  join  them.  This  Government,  previously  to 
the  issue  of  the  proclamation  this  morning,  were  already  making  arrangements 
with  the  Governors  of  the  Northern  States  to  obtain  volunteers  and  militia  to 
defend  it. 
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In  the  approaching  contest  the  Morth  hns  the  superioriCT  in  numbers  nnd  in 
weiLlIh:  iLQil  theiDimoosi;  udvuDinge  of  poaseasiai;,  und  of  beiog  ablo  to  miun- 
taiu,  :i  nOiVr,  It  has  ulso  an  orguaizcd,  thdugli  small,  regulikr  army;  but  the 
iidvnnta<;e  <>C  tliis  n-ill  be  in  :t  i;rcut  lueaaurQ  iieutnilizcd  by  the  retirement  of 
the  Soiitliern  olBcura.  The  South  ia,  if  the  at^couucs  which  reiM:li  us  are  to  be 
trusted,  more  unanioioUH;  it  is  more  eager,  nnd,  as  it  has  more  at  stake, 
is  more  ready  to  make  s&criHces.  T?ta  taint  of  datery  loiU  render  the  entue  of 
the  SouCh  repugnant  to  thefulingt  of  the  rivilaal  world.  Oa  the  other  kanil,  com- 
tncreial  iittercourit  icUh  tha  cotton  Stnte*  U  of  vital  importancs  to  rnanu/acliiring 

The  conduct  nf  Virpinin  and  the  other  border  States  is  now  more  than  ever 
the  critical  queatinn.  If  they  remaia  true  to  the  XJuiou,  the  contest  may  be 
coofioed  to  small  dimensions.  Unless,  however,  they  abandon  their  solemn 
declarations,  they  must  now  make  common  cause  with  the  South. 

These  progiiostic:itions  were  well  founded.  The  respouse  to  the 
proclamation  at  the  North  was  all  or  more  than  conld  have  been  an- 
ticipated. Every  Governor  of  a  free  State  promptly  promised  that  his 
quota  should  be  forthcoming.  An  enthusiastic  ontburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  —  an  "npriaing  of  the  North"  in  town  and  country  was  re- 
ported by  telegraph.  Dispatches  poured  in,  announcing  the  readiness 
not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  organizations,  to  volunteer. 
Party  lines  for  the  moment  were  swept  away.  Disunion  sympathizers 
were  silenced.  Whole  communities  were  vigorously  at  work  muster- 
ing troops  and  sending  them  forward  for  the  defense  of  the  national 
capital.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  scenes 
of  popular  enthusiasm  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  where 
regiments  were  forming  amid  the  waving  of  flags,  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  shonta  of  assembled  thousands. 

From  the  South  the  echo  to  the  proclamation  was  morssnllen,  but 
equally  signiticant.  Troops  already  organized  were  hurrying  forward. 
Veteran  soldiers  of  the  ITnion  were  marshaling  recruits  for  the  strug- 
gle against  it.  Popular  feeling  in  the  seceded  States  was  declared  to 
be  nuanimous.  "Union"  ntterances  were  silenced,  and  the  Sooth 
was  said  to  be  bitterly  in  earnest  "  in  fighting  for  independence." 

From  the  border  States  came  indications  that,  while  there  was  still 
division  of  opinion,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  paralyzing  the  Union 
men,  and  lending  new  energy  to  the  Secessionists'  efforts  to  induce 
the  slave-holding  States  to  combine.  To  the  call  npon  tfaem  for 
militia,  defiant  answers  were  returned.  "  You  can  get  no  troops  from 
Nortli  Carolina,"  telegraphed  the  Governor  of  that  State;  "  I  regard 
the  levy  of  troops  made  by  the  Administration,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  States  of  the  South,  as  a  violation  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  and  a  usurpation  of  power."    The   Governor  of  Tennessee  re- 
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plied:  "  Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  single  man  for  coerdou,  but  tif  ty 
thousand,  if  necessary,  for  the  defense  of  our  rights,  and  those  of  our 
brethren/'  The  Governor  of  Kentucky  answered:  ''  Kentucky  will 
furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  South- 
em  States."  The  Governor  of  Missouri  said:  "  Not  one  man  will 
the  State  of  Missouri  furnish  to  carry  on  so  unholy  a  crusade."  The 
Governor  of  Delaware  more  mildly  (inswered:  '*  The  laws  of  this 
State  do  not  confer  upon  the  Executive  any  authbrity  allowing  him 
to  comply  with  such  requisition."  From  Maryland,  came  no  im- 
mediate response.  From  Virginia  came  ominous  news,  that  the  Con- 
vention had  hastily  and  secretly  reversed  its  previous  decision;  had 
adopted  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  had  joined  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  President  of  the  Eebel  Government,  at  Montgomery,  issued 
a  proclamation  offering  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  to  armed  pri- 
vateers of  any  nation;  and  active  measures  were  begun  for  organizing 
troops  to  attack  the  national  capital. 

Seward  had  counseled,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Administration,  that 
naval  vessels  in  foreign  watera  should  be  recalled,  for  use  in  a  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports,  whenever  that  step  should  be  found  advisable. 
Ever  since  the  seizure  of  the  custom-houses,  and  defiance  of  the  reve- 
nue laws,  at  the  South,  the  proper  course  for  the  Government  to  pur- 
sue there  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers  and 
elsewhere.  Publicists  differed  m  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a 
blockade.  It  was  urged,  with  some  force,  that,  as  blockades  were 
usually  instituted  against  foreign  enemies;  and  as  the  Government 
lacked  naval  force  to  make'one  effective,  a  more  suitable  way  to  deal 
with  this  domestic  disturbance  would  be,  to  declare,  by  Executive 
order  and  Congressional  enactment,  that  certain  ports  of  the  United 
States  were  closed.  Seward^s  examination  of  the  question  soon  satis- 
fied him,  that  European  nations,  wanting  cotton,  were  not  likely  to 
respect  a  "paper  blockade"  of  that  sort.  No  principle  of  inter- 
national law  is  better  settled  than  that  a  blockade,  to  be  respected, 
must  be  actual  and  effective.     Any  thing  else  is  but  a  flimsy  barrier. 

The  assault  on  Sumter,  the  call  for  troops,  and  the  rebel  project  of 
letters  of  marque,  brought  the  expected  emergency,  and  the  President 
and  Cabinet  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  issue  a  proclamation 
of  blockade.  Upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  course,  devolved  the 
duty  of  preparing  and  ])erfecting  its  details.  The  proclamation  was 
duly  signed,  and  then  given  to  the  public  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  April.  It  began  by  stating  that  "  an  insurrection  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,    Georgia,   Alabama,    Florida,    Mississippi,    Louisiana,    and 
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Texas."  so  chai  the  "laws  for  the  collection  of  roTanae"  could  not 
be  efficiently  executed.  Then,  aftei-  referring  to  the  rebel  project  of 
lettera  of  murqne,  and  the  Union  citil  for  troojis,  it  prociaioied  "a 
hioukade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  aforosaid,  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  of  the  Utiited  States,  and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  in  such  cases 
provided.  For  this  pnrpose,  n  competent  force  will  he  posted,  so  as 
to  prevent  entrance  and  exit  of  ressela."  It  stated  the  penalty  tor 
violation,  afterdne  waniiug.  "  If  the  same  teasel  shall  again  attempt 
to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured  and  sent  to 
the  nearest  coiivenioufc  port,  for  such  proceedings  against  her  and  her 
cargo,  as  prize,  as  may  he  deemed  advisable."  Finally,  to  meet  the 
cnae  of  rebel  privateers,  it  added,  "  that  if  any  person,  nnder  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  such  States,  shall  molest  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her,  such  persons  will  be- 
held amenable  to  the  lawS  of  the  United  States,  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  piracy." 

Of  the  regiments  called  for,  New  York  was  to  furnish  seventeen, 
Pennsylvania  sixteen,  and  Ohio  thirteen;  the  quotas  of  the  other 
States  ranged  from  one  to  six.  The  day  after  the  proclamation  was 
issued,  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  mastered  on  Boston  Common;  and 
on  the  following  evening,  armed  and  equipped,  was  on  its  way  to 
Wnahington.  Acclamations  greeted  it  along  the  road;  and  its  march 
down  Broadway  in  New  York  roused  the  popular  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  point.  The  evening  of  Thursday,  the  I8th,  found  it  at 
Philadelphia.  The  same  evening  witnessed  the  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton  of  three. or  four  hundred  Peunaylvanians,  to  be  armed,  equipped, 
and  placed  in  regimental  organizations  after  reaching  the  capital. 
These  were  the  first  comers  of  the  new  levy.  A  day  later  the  tele- 
graph annonncod  that  General  Butler  witfa  the  MossachiiBetta  Eighth, 
and  Colonel  Lefferts  with  the  KewYork  Seventh  were  also  en  route 
through  Philadelphia.  Others  wonld  speedily  follow.  It  seemed 
probable  that,  before  the  week  whb  ont,  Washington  wonld  be  amply- 
garrisoned  and  protected. 

The  press  of  the  North  reflected  the  unanimity  of  the  people.  A 
few  journals,  here  and  there,  could  not  at  once  give  up  their  long- 
settled  habit  of  praising  Southern  statesmanship,  and  of  denouncing 
the  "Black  Republicans"  as  blood-thirsty  "agitators."  But  when 
they  undertook  to  comment  in  this  vein  on  the  President's  procla- 
mation, they  drew  upon  themselves  so  much  popular  censure  that, 
with  more  or  less  grace,  they  changed  front;  and  accepted  the  con- 
clnsion  that  firing  on  a  fort  was  not  a  "peace  measure;"  and  armed, 
rebellion  not  a  "Union-saving  compromise." 
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Amid  the  gcueriu  oucoursc  ox  patriotism,  nothing  was  more  signili- 
cauc,  or  more  gratifying,  Chun  the  promptness  with  which  muuy 
inilueutial  Northern  Democrats  announced  their  determination  to 
''stand  by  the  Government.''  Chief  among  them  was  Douglas,  who 
on  the  day  the  proclamation  was  signed,  visited  the  President,  to 
assure  him  of  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  against  the  rebellion. 

But  the  Confederates  had  not  been  idle,  nor  were  they  indifferent 
to  so  tempting  a  prize,  within  their  reach,  as  the  national  capital, 
exposed  to  easy  attack  from  the  slaye-holding  States  on  either  side  of 
it.  While  celebrating  the  fall  of  Sumter,  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War 
at  Montgomery  predicted  that  the  ''Confederate  flag  would  float  over 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  1st  of  May/'  And  the  chain  of 
disasters  which  followed,  ^in  swift  succession,  menaced  Washington 
with  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  came  news  that  Virginia,  now  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  hostile  power,  had  sent  troops  to  seize  Har- 
pei-'s  Ferry.  The  lieutenant  in  charge  had  escaped  with  his  little 
garrison,  after  setting  fire  to  some  of  the  buildings;  but  the  rebels 
had  thus  gained  an  important  post,  with  yaluable  machinery,  and  a 
large  amount  of  arms.  Later  in  the  day  came  the  startling  intelli- 
gence of  the  mob  attack  upon  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
troops,  as  they  were  coming  through  Baltimore.  Seward  was  sitting 
in  tlie  department,  at  work  on  his  foreign  dispatches,  when  his  friend, 
ex-Speaker  Littlejohn,  who  had  come  on  the  train  from  Philadelphia 
with  the  troops  entered  the  room.  He  hurriedly  recounted  the  facts, 
and  described  the  scene  as  he  saw  it  from  one  of  the  cars  which  had 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  exdted  mob.  The  telegraph  and 
the  evening  papers  soon  brought  confirmation,  and  further  news, 
showing  that  the  riotei*s  had  practical  control  of  Baltimore  and  of  the 
communication  with  the  capital. 

A  day  later  came  the  news  that  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk  would 
probably  share  the  fate  of  the  Armory  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Protected 
by  only  a  few  marines,  it  was  exposed  to  easy  capture  by  the  Virginia 
forces  from  without,  aided  by  disloyal  oflBcers  within.  The  vessels, 
arms,  supplies,  machinery,  buildings  and  docks  had  cost  the  United 
States  Government  many  millions,  and  their  value  to.  insurgents,  at 
the  very  outset  of  a  rebellion,  was  incalculable.  Possession  of  Armory 
and  Navy  Yard  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  for  instant  use, 
more  of  the  material  of  war  than  the  Government  itself  would  have  at 
tlie  capital. 

The  Administration  could  not  send  troops  enough  to  defend  the 
Yard;  but  Commodore  Paulding  could  be  sent  witli  the  Pawnee,  to 
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rescuo  and  bringsnchof  the  sliips  aadsuppiieaas  might  be  [intcticable. 

He  found,  un  urrival,  tliut  the  ships  had  already  been  scuttled,  :tiid 
after  ii  hastj  conference  of  the  otficera  of  the  expedition,  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  since  the  property  uould  not  beaaved  fortiie  GoTernmetic, 
it  was  bust  to  burn  and  destroy  aa  niiicli  as  possible,  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

Dangers  were  thickening  around  the  Federal  city  in  all  directions. 
With  Virginia  in  active  hostility  ou  one  aide,  Maryland  was  takino- 
steps  to  prevent  all  help  on  the  other.  From  Baltimore  came  intelli- 
gence that  the  Secessionists  were  in  complete  control  of  the  city,  prob- 
ably of  the  State.  They  were  holding  meetings,  mustering  Stat© 
troops,  stopping  trains,  burning  railway  bridges.  By  Saturday  night 
it  waa  known  that  railway  communication  with  the  North  through 
Baltimore  was  cut  off.  By  Sunday  night  the  telegraph  had  ceased  to 
work,  and  it  was  realized  that  Waahingtou  was  isolated,  and  belea- 
guered by  its  enemies. 
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Washington'  was  still  a  slave-holding  city.  Southern  sympathies 
pervaded  its  social,  and  as  yet  even  its  official  circles.  Its  inhabitants 
were  divided  in  opinion.  Some  clnng  strongly  to  the  hope  of  a  return 
to  power  of  the  Southern  leaders  so  long  dominant  in  Congress. 
Others  were  beginning  to  realize  that  the  future  fortunes  of  the  city 
were  inseparably  linked  with  those  of  the  new  Administration.  When 
it  began  to  look  as  if  the  latter  were  cut  off  from  all  Northern  help, 
and  would  soon  be  captured  by  troops  advancing  from  the  Sonth, 
the  exultation  of  secession  sympathizers  was  neither  concealed  nor 
repressed.  The  rebel  flag  was  flying  at  Alexandria  in  full  view  from 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House.  Eebel  scouts  were  reported  to  be 
posted  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  connecting  the  city  with  Virginia.     In 
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the  streets  and  hotels  the  wildest  rumors  gained  credence.  A  mob  was 
reported  to  be  coming  over  from  Baltimore  to  burn  the  public  build- 
ings and  sack  the  town.  Rebel  vessels  were  declared  to  be  coming  up 
from  Norfolk  to  bombard  it  Bebei  troops  were  asserted  to  be  march- 
ing up  from  Richmond  and  down  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  take  posses- 
sion. .  "  Forty  thousand  Virginia  volunteers/'  armed  "  with  bowie- 
knives/'  it  was  said,  were  "coming  over  the  Long  Bridge."  Business 
was  at  a  stand-still.  The  railway  station  was  silent;  the  wharves  de- 
serted. Groups  of  people  gathered  at  street  corners,  exchanging  in 
low  tones  their  forebodings  of  disaster  or  their  hopes  of  relief.  Gov- 
ernment clerks  cherishing  disloyal  sympathies  made  haste  to  vacate 
their  places;  and  Southern  army  and  navy  oflScers  to  resign  their  com- 
missions, so  as  to  be  ready  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  coming  conquerors. 
The  newspapers,  cut  off  from  their  usual  telegraphic  facilities,  gave 
such  intelligence  as  they  could  get;  but  their  columns  would  hardly 
hold  a  tithe  of  the  startling  stories  that  were  flying  about  the  streets. 
Order  and  quiet  reigned  at  the  White  House  and  in  the  departments. 
Government  business  was  dispatched  with  more  than  usual  celerity, 
for  it  was  now  falling  into  loyal  hands;  and  there  was  no  outside  pres- 
sure to  cause  delay.  The  crowd  of  office-seekers  had  fled  and  scat- 
tered at  the  first  alarm.  On  Sunday,  the  President  hastily  convened 
a  meeting  of.  the  Cabinet  in  the  Navy  Department,  for,  as  he  said,  **  it 
became  necessary  to  choose  whether,  using  only  the  existing  means 
which  Congress  had  provided,  he  should  let  the  Government  fall  into 
ruin,"  or,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  he  should  • 
use  against  the  insurrection  such  unauthorized  means  as  only  were 
available,  and  trust  to  Congress  for  their  subsequent  sanction.  The 
Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  course.  Orders  were,  there- 
fore, made  for  the  purcha3e,  charter,  and  arming  of  steamships  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia;  andextraordinarypowera  to  act 
in  behalf  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  bestowed  upon  Gov- 
ernor Morgan,  George  D.  Morgan,  William  M.  Evarts,  R.  M.  Blatch- 
ford,  and  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  to  whom  officers  should  report  for  in- 
struction and  advice  in  forwarding  troops  and  supplier.  Similar 
powers  to  act  for  the  Treasury  Department  in  expending  the  public 
money  were  confeiTed  upon  John  A.  Dix,  George  Opdyke,  and  R.  M.  . 
Blatchford.  These  gentlemen  were  to  give  no  security;  and  to  act 
without  compensation,  reporting  their  proceedings  when  communica- 
tions should  be  reestablished.  The  messenger  bearing  tlie  grant  of 
these  large  powers  started  at  once  to  go  around  to  New  York  by  way 
of  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg.  How  faithfully  the  great  trust  was  dis- 
charged, Mr.  Lincoln  himself,  at  a  later  day,  bore  testimony.     He  said: 
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Tlic  3Everal  deiiartuiuots  «f  tlio  Govenwnent  at.  time  time  contained  bo  large 
!\  number  of  dblofnl  iiucsons.  that  i(  would  bave  been  imposaiiile  to  provide 
itafcly,  ttiroutfli  otiicial  ngenta  only,  for  tbe  jierforiuaacc  of  tbe  duties,  tbus  con- 
fided to  citizens  fuvomljly  known  (or  tbeir  ability,  loyalty,  and  patriotism.  Tbe 
several  orders  issued  upon  rbeso  occurrences  wore  tmnaniicted  by  priTalc  mcs- 
Bcngers,  who  jiursued  a  circuitous  way  to  tbe  seabonrd  cities,  inland  across  the 
States  of  Pcunsylvania  nnd  Obio,  and  the  northern  lakes.  I  believe,  that  by 
these  and  similar'  measures  taken  in  that  crisis,  some  of  which  were  without 
«ny  authority  of  law,  tlie  Government  wns  saved  from  overthrow,  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  dollar  of  tbe  public  funds,  tbua  confided,  withoQl  authority  of 
law,  to  unofficial  persons,  was  cither  lost  or  wasted. 

GeQernl  Scott  eat  in  his  office  on  Seventeenth  street,  placid  as  n 
summer  moruing,  aud  renewing  the  militarjactivity  of  his  youth  in  the 
bustle  of  giving  orders  and  receiving  reporta.  His  niilitiiry  secretary  sat 
nt  the  table  by  hia  side,  to  take  down  instructions  which  he  was  dictat- 
'  ing  with  his  accustomed  precision  of  language.  In  an  adjoining  room, 
Adjnlant-Geneml  Townsend,  and  Aides-de-Camp  Henry  Van  Rensse- 
laer, E.  D.  Keyes,  Schuyler  Hamilton,  and  li.  Q.  Wright  were  carry- 
iug  them  into  effect.  Hia  military  force  was  small,  but  it  was  charged 
with  a  momentous  duty,  being  nothing  less  than  the  safety  of  tbe 
American  Government.  Half  a  dozen  companies  of  the  Regular 
Army  had  been  gathered,  and  distributed  where  most  needed.  The 
batteries  of  light  artillery  were  posted  to  guard  the  bridges.  The 
Capitol  was  barricaded,  and  the  Massachusetts  Sixth,  which  had 
fought  its  way  through  Baltimore,  was  quartered  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. The  Pennsylvanians  had  been  armed  and  assigned  to  similar 
duty.  The  marines  were  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  wharves, 
and  the'Navy  Yard.  The  District  Militia,  which  the  General  had  or- 
ganiiied  for  tbe  Inauguration,  now  proved  a  valuable  arm  of  defense.  It 
mustered  fifteen  companies,  sevend  new  ones  having  been  added  dur- 
ing April,  They  were  distributed  to  guard  the  avenues  nnd  public 
buildings.  Sentries  were  posted,  ammunition  distributed,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  signals  arranged,  sous  to  insure  rapid  concentration  at  any  point 
attacked.  Secretary  Cameron  directed  that  the  railroad  depot,  and 
such  cars  and  engines  as  could  be  fonnd  there,  should  be  taken  for  the 
use  and  protection  of  the  Government.  Secretary  Welles  gave  like 
orders  as  to  steamboats  at  the  wharves.  Some  of  them  were  placed 
nuder  the  command  of  nava!  oEBoers,  and  hurriedly  fitted  up  with 
howitzers  and  muskets  for  river  patrol.  Civilian  volunteers  were  wel- 
come. Muskets  were  distributed  to  clerks  in  various  Government  offi- 
ces, and  many  private  residences  were  armed  for  defense.  Two 
companies  were  hastily  formed  by  visitora  at  the  hotels  and  others 
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under  the  lead  of  Cassias  M.  Clay  and  James  H.  Lane,  who  patroled 
the  streets,  and  performed  guard  duty. 

Even  a  period  of  public  danger  has  its  humorous  incidents.  '*  Gen- 
eral Scott,"  said  one  of  the  Cabinet,  at  a  conference  around  the  Presi- 
dent's green  table,  "how  are  we  defended  on  the  river  below  here? 
What  force  is  there  in  Fort  Washington,  at  present? '' 

"I  think,  sir,"  replied  the  General,  with  his  customary  precision, 
**  I  think,  sir,  that  Fort  Washington  could  now  be  taken  with  a  bottle 
of  whisky.  At  last  accounts,  it  was  in  charge  of  a  single  old  soldier, 
who  is  entirely  reliable  when  he  is  sober." 

One  indefatigable  applicant  for  a  place  was  urging  his  claims  upon 
a  Secretary  so  late  in  the  evening,  that  when  he  essayed  to  leave  the 
department,  he  found  sentries  had  been  posted  for  the  night,  and  he 
could  not  get  out  without  the  countersign.  Informed  of  the  dilemma, 
the  Secretary  hastily  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  *'  Let  the  bearer  pass," 
and  signed  it.  In  1863,  the  pass  was  returned  to  the  Secretary,  by 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fredericksburg,  who  found  the  holder  had 
traveled  on  it,  up  and  down,  within  the  lines  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac  for  two  years. 

There  was  some  talk  among  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  their  flags  over  their  respective  legations,  in  case  the 
city  should  be  attacked  —  a  customary  usage  in  war,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Minister's  archives,  and  of  his  family.  Then,  to  the  cha- 
grin of  some,  and  the  amusement  of  others,  it 'was  found  that,  hav- 
ig  always  regarded  Washington  as  a  peaceful  city,  hardly  one  Minister 

id  a  flag  to  hoist;    Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian  envoy,  was  a  staunch 
jv,    •  -liever  in  the  Union;  but  seeing  that  there  might  be  a  Confederate 
ttack,  thought  it  as  well  to  be  prepared;  and  so  ordered  a  set  of  his 
national   colors  from  New  York.    .The  Baltimore  mob  tore  up  the 
railway  before  these  reached  him.     Not  willing  to  be  checkmated,  he 
employed  a  painter  to  inscribe  in  large  German  text,  over  his  door, 
"The  Prussian  Legation."     Returning  from  a  call  at  the  State  De- 
partment, he  was  disgusted  to  find  a  drunken  German  soldier  endeav- 
oring to  force  his  way  into  the  house.    On  demanding  what  he  wanted, 
the  man  replied:  **  Something  to  drink." 

*•  Go  away,  then,"  said  the  Baron,  'Hhere  is  nothing  to  drink  here. 
Tliis  is  not  a  tavern." 

The  man  leered  at  him,  and  retorted  with  drunken  gravity: 

'*  If  you  don't  keep  a  Gast-Haus,  then  what  for  do  you  put  up  a 
sign  ?  " 
'  At  a  Cabinet  conference,  General  Scott  suggested  that  troops  might 
be  brought  by  way  of  Annapolis,  as  well  as  by  the  Relay  House;  thus 
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roidiog  the  obstacles  created  by  the  Baltimore  rioters.  TCo  eootier 
'.ere  tlia  oniors  ^veii,  however,  chiiu  committees,  lieputauous,  ami 
iudiriduals  from  BiUtimore  preseuted  tliemseirea  iitthe  White  House, 
to  urge  the  President  not  to  uUow  auy  Xortiiern  troops  to  cooid 
through  ilaryland,  as  it  would  certainly  pi-ovoke  disturfaauoe.  They 
based  their  plens  ou  their  desire  to  pi-eserve  peace,  aud  "  prevent  the 
Iiision  of  blood."  It  was  not  as  well  uuderatood,  at  the  time,  as  it 
ime  to  bo  afterward,  that  many  of  these  zealous  advocates  of  peace 
'  ere  really  in  sympathy  with  the  Secessionists,  and  wuutcd  the  capi- 
'  il  to  he  left  without  reinforcements,  in  order  that  it  might  more 
eitaily  fall  into  rebel  hands.  Pi-csident  Lincoln's  patient  forbearance 
was  severely  tried  by  the  pertinacity  of  these  absurd  up]>eals.  "  We 
must  have  troops  for  defense,"  he  sidd,  "  and  as  they  can  neither  get 
under  Maryland,  nor  fly  over  it,  why,  they  must  cross  through  iL" 

The  Governor  of  JIaryland,  j-ielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  commu- 
nity about  him,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  advising 
tliat  the  truo]}s  arriving  at  Annapolis  should  bo  ordered  away,  and 
tliat  "no  more  should  be  sent  tiirough  Maryland;  "  adding  the  sug- 
]  !stion  that  Lord  Lyons  should  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator  be- 
t  veea  the  contending  parties.  Seward,  in  his  reply,  refusing  to  ac- 
c  ;de  to  the  suggestion,  added: 

There  hns  been  i\  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  a  O^neml  of  the 
Am«nc«a  Vaiaa,  witii  iarcea  tlnai^neJ  for  the  defeuae  of  iU   capital,  WM  aoL 

unwelcome  anywiiere  in  the  State  of  Maryl&ad,  and  csrtunly  not  at  Anoapolii. 
If  eight;  years  could  bavo  obliterated  all  tlie  other  noble  sentimeata  of  that 
age  in  Maryland,  there  is  oae  that  would  forever  remain  there,  and  every- 
where. 'That  seatiment  is,  that  no  domestic  contention  whatever,  that  may 
ariae  among  the  parties  of  this  Republic,  ought  in  an;  case  to  be  referred  Co 
any  foreign  arbitrameat  —  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  Buropeaa 
monarchy. 

The  suggestion  was  as  much  a  sorprise  to  the  British  Minister  as  to 
any  one.  Lord  Lyons  immediately  wrote  to  Lord  John  Rnssell,  then 
in  charge  of  the  foreign  office: 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  hoaor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  yesterdaj  from 
Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Oovenior  of  Maryland,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  papers  this  moraiDg.  I  learn  from  it  that  the  Qov- 
ernor  proposed  to  Mr.  Seward  that  I  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  coDtending  parties,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  I  bod  no  previous 
knowledge  of  this  proposal,  nor  have  I  had  any  communicatioD  whatever  with 
Governor  Hicks,  or  any  other  of  the  Maryiaud  autiiorities. 

The  proposal  is,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  unhesitatingly  rejected  by  Mr. 
Seward.     I  am  convinced  that  no  good  effect  could  be  produced  at  this  mu- 
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menc  by  any  offer  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  European  powers 
to  mediate  between  the  North  and  South. 

As  soou  as  it  was  known  that  vessels  from  New  York  liad  arrived 
at  Annapolis  with  troops,  messengers  were  dispatched  from  Washington 
to  urge  them  to  proceed  to  the  city  with  all  speed.  But  the  messeu- 
gers,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  found 
scouting  parties  and  sentries  of  the  Maryland  Militia,  who  liad  volun- 
teered or  had  been  posted  to  guard  the  country  roads,  and  to  prevent 
all  communication  between  the  Government  and  its  troops.  On  the 
branch  railway  from  the  Annapolis  Junction  to  Annapolis  the  Seces- 
sionists had  torn  up  the  rails,  and  stopped  all  traffic  as  effectually  as 
through  Baltimore.  One  alter  another  of  the  messengers  were  turned 
back;  and  those  who  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  mission  only 
did  so  by  concealing  their  character  and  purpose. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  gloom,  while  the  fate  of  the  national  A 
capital  seemed  trembling  in  the  balance,  that  Seward  sat  calmly  at  his 
writing-table  drafting  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Dayton  for  the  eye  of  the 
French  Government.  It  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  outlook  imme- 
diately around  him.  As  regarded  the  Union,  it  was  not  only  hopeful, 
but  confident.  As  regarded  the  possibility  of  European  aid  to  the 
rebels,  it  was.  as  far  as  comported  with  diplomatic  courtesy,  defiant. 
He  knew  that  the  intelligence  of  the*  peril  of  the  capital,  and  the 
accession  of  the  border  States  to  the  Confederacy,  would  go  out  by  the 
foreign  mail.  He  meant  that  when  it  was  read  by  European  Cabinets 
they  should  also  read  that  the  Washington  Government  was,  neverthe- 
less, firni^  bold,  and  confident.  His  dispatches  would  accompany  the 
untoward  news,  and  must,  so  far  as  possible,  counteract  its  eflfect. 
After  remarking  that  as  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  had 
been  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  disunion  movement,  it  was 
not  strange  that  foreign  nations  should  not  at  once  comprehend  it,  he 
said: 

To  take  care  tliat  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France  do 
not  misunderstand  our  position,  and  throuf^h  that  misunderstanding  do  us  some 
possible  wrong,  is  the  chief  duty  which  you  will  have  to  perform  at  Paris. 

After  pointing  out  the  various  reasons,  commercial  and  political, 
that  should  make  France  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and 
emphatically  stating  that  no  foreign  intervention,  interference,  or  in- 
fluence would  either  be  invoked  or  admitted  by  the  United  States  in 
the  present  contest,  he  said: 

Foreign  intervention  would  oblige  us  to  treat  those  who  should  yield  it  as 
allies  of  the  insurrectionary  party,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them  as  ene- 
mies.    The  case  would  only  be  aggravated  if  several  European  States  should 
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^.imbiiM  in  that  interrencion.  The  President  nnd  the  people  of  the  Fnitod 
Si^utca  deem  tha  Cdiou,  wUicii  would  then  be  ai  stake,  worth  all  the  tujw  nad 
nil  tlie  sacrifices  of  n  coutoac  with  the  world  in  arms :  if  such  n  contest  should 

prove  ioevitr-ble. 

The  tone  here  adopted  is  that  which  peivudod  nil  Sewiu-d*s  dia- 
patches  during  the  war.  It  is  one  thitt  never  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Confederates  oi'  their  bvqi  patbizers.  They  endeavored  to  parry  its 
force  by  declai-ing  Seward  ma  a  "Tiaionary,"  an  "optimist,"  who 
loved  to  indulge  in  baseless  hopes.  Nothing  would  have  suited  them  ) 
better  than  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  give  some  sign  that  he  ''  dfr-  d 
apoircd  of  the  Eepnblic." 

Some  of  his  friends  even,  uninitiated  in  diplomatic  usage,  wondered 
why  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  so  i>ei-a intently  assure  Mr.  Adams  nod 
Mr.  Dayton  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Union.  But  Govern- 
ments cannot  converse,  except  through  their  diplomatic  represeuta-- 
tives.  The  Secretary  of  State  addresses,  to  an  American  envoy 
uhi-ond,  the  views  he  desires  to  have  laid  before  the  Ministry  of  the 
foreign  power.  Sometimes  the  envoy  is  reijuested  to  present  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  convei-sationally,  in  bis  own 
words.  Sometimes  he  is  instrncted  to  read  the  dispatch  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it.  The  argnments 
.of  the  Secretary  of  State,  therefore,  though  addressed  to  the  American 
envoy,  are  actually  for  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  Ministry  of  the  foreign 
power.  They  must  be  courteous,  or  they  will  irritate,  instead  of  per- 
suading; they  must  be  confident  and  sincere,  or  they  wiil  not  in- 
spire belief.  They  must  be  logically  sound,  or  they  will  fail  to. 
impress  the  trained  intellecta  of  statesmen  who  are  the  ruleis  of 
kingdoms. 

Sewai'd  saw,  at  the  outset  of  thewar.that  the  first  and, indispensable 
step  toward  convincing  European  Governments  that  the  Union  would 
stand,  was  to  show  that  he  believed  it  himself.  What  they  had  heard 
from  former  representatives  of  the  country,  what  they  were  reading 
in  the  daily  uewspapera,  and  what  they  were  receiving  from  their 
Ministers  and  Consuls  iu  the  United  States,  all  tended  to  show  that 
grave  doubts  existed  at  Washington,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Union  to 
maintain  itself.  Seward  determined  they  should  find  no  word  of 
doubt,  no  hint  of  apprehension,  in  any  thing  that  he,  as  the  nation's 
mouthpiece,  might  utter.  The  Union  could,  would,  and  should  be 
preserved.  That  must  be  tho  key-note  of  all  his  correspondence.  How 
could  there  be  any  other  ?  For  him  to  discuss  intervention,  would 
be  to  invite  it.  For  him  to  betray  apprehension,  would  be  to  betray 
the  Union. 
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Headers  of  his  dispatches  were  sometimes  pnzzled  by  the  anomaly^ 
that  he  expressed  the  most  fervent  faith  in  saccess,  at  the  hour  when 
the  prospects  for  it  seemed  the  darkest.  That  was  precisely  his 
reason.  Victories  might  be  trusted  to  carry  their  own  moral;  but 
tidings  of  a  defeat  must  always  be  accompanied  by  assurances  that 
the  Union  would  surmount  its  troubles,  however  grave  and  protracted  y 
they  might  be.  " 

Two  days  later,  he  prepared  and  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  United 
States  Ministers  at  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Brussels,  Turin,  and  Copenhagen.  The  Paris  Congress  of  1856  had 
formulated  a  mutual  agreement  upon  four  principles  of  international 
law,  in  these  words: 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  coQtraband    ' 
of  war. 

8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable 
to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective;  that  Ls  to  say,  niaiu-^ . 
tained  by  forces  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

These  principles  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Sardinia  and  Turkey  agreed  to  adopt,  as  toward  each  other,  and  toward 
any  power  that  should  afterward  join  in  the  compact.  The  United 
States  had  been  invited  to  join,  but  declined,  not  being  at  that  time 
prepared  to  give  up  the  right  of  privateering. 

Referring  to  these  events,  Seward  now  instructed  the  American 
Ministers  to  reopen  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  formal  accession 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  agreement.  Such  accession  would 
protect  American  commerce  from  the  threatened  depredations  of  pri- 
vateers, and  would  prevent  the  maritime  powers  from  assisting,  or 
even  tolerating  their  existence.  In  case  the  powers  should  accept  the 
proposition,  the  Ministers  were  authorized  to  conclude  the  necessary 
treaties  at  once. 

Now  came  the  hoped-for  news  from  Annapolis,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Eighth  Regiment,  under  General  Butler,  and  the  New  York 
Seventh,  under  Colonel  Lefferts,  had  safely  landed  there,  were  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  were  preparing  to  march  to  Wash- 
ington. ' 

Soon  followed  the  intelligence  that  they  were  marching  by  the  rail- 
way track,  relaying  the  rails  that  had  been  torn  up  to  prevent  their 
approach.  Tliere  were  rumors  of  batteries  and  ambush  parties  lying 
in  wait  for  them,  but  they  encountered  no  opposition.  A  twenty-mile 
march   through  a  hostile  region,  accompanied  by  the  work  of  track- 
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yin^,  during  a,  day  and  a  DJ;;ht.  was  a.  luboriuus  tusk,  for  soidierB  as 

It  unaccustomed  to  campiugning.     But  tlier  were  iinahing  forward 

itli  zeal  and  spirit,     Iti'acliing  the   Jiinccion,  tbey  found  a   train 

vaiting  them,  which,  two  hours  later,  landed  them  in  U'liahiogton. 

'hen  the  welcome  sound  of  their  drums  was  heard,  the  towns-people 

irouged  the  streets  to  see  and  greet  them  with  cheers  and  Sags^  l">t3 

id  handkerchiefs.     Their  march  np  Pennsylvania  avenue,  past  the 

reasury  and  State  Departments,  piist  the  portico  of  the  White  House, 

here  the  President  stood,  to  salute  them,  and  to  the  War  Department 

report  for  duty,  was  an  ovation  throughout.     Perhaps  no  regiment 

er  entered  Washington,  before  or  since,  that  was  received  with  such 

I  !artfelt  satisfaction.     Their  arriral  showed  that  the  dead-lock  waa 

broken,  the  isolation  over.     Henceforth    troops  and  supplies  would 

reach  the  capital.     The  Government  was  again  in  communication  ivith 

its  loyal  supporters. 

With  the  coming  of  the  troops,  began  to  come  also  a  flood  of  news, 
about  the  outburst  of  popular  cnthuaiasra  for  the  Union  throughout 
10  Northern  States;  the  great  New  York  meeting  in  Union  Square; 
16  formation  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee,  composed  of  leading 
c  tizens;  the  organization  and  equipment  of  regiments,  the  forwarding 
f  '  supplies,  the  opening  of  subscription  lists,  the  prompt  action  of 
i  ^ates  and  municipalities,  the  lavish  gifts  of  individuals,  the  speeches 
of  public  men,  the  sermons  of  the  clergy,  the  unanimity  of  the  press. 
Flags,  baiiuerB,  bodges,  and  evary  farm  of  device  typified  the  popular 
feeling.  Quiet  villages  and  busy  streets  were  suddenly  transformed br 
gay  decorations  of  the  '  red,  ivhite  and  blue."  Drum  beats  and  cannon 
echoes  became  the  familiar  sound;  uniforms  the  favored  wear.  The 
drill-room  and  the  recruiting  ofSce  were  centers  of  attraction.  Here- 
tofore, the  South  had  been  the  only  scene  of  such  demonstrations,  and 
the  North  had  looked  on  with  apathetic  interest.  Now,  at  last,  the 
North  woke  up,  and  was  in  earnest  to  defend  the  Union  and  the  flag. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  this  news  was  the  position 
taken  by  the  New  York  Democrats,  Announcing  that  their  country 
rather  than  their  party  had  the  first  claim  upon  their  loyalty,  Dixand 
Dickinson,  Piorrepont,  Havemeyer,  Brady,  Walker,  Bronson,  and  BeU 
were  in  zealous  and  hearty  codperation  with  Fish  and  Draper,  Evarts, 
Grinnell,  and  Blatchford  in  upholdingthe  Administration.  Even  par- 
tisan criticism  subsided  for  a  time.  Former  secession  sympathizers 
were  dumb;  and  the  wild  proposal  of  a  few  weeks  before,  that  New 
York  should  cut  loose  from  the  Union,  and  become  an  independent 
city,  was  only  a  theme  of  ridicule. 

Gratifying  as  was  tho  news  from  the  North,  it  was  somewhat  conn- 
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terbalanced  bv  that  which  now  came  from  the  South.     The  South- 

ft 

ern  Union  men  were  silenced.  Disunionists  were  taking  easy  posses- 
sion of  Southern  State  and  municipal  governments.  Organized  oppo- 
sition to  their  plans  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  exist.  Governors, 
Legislatures^  courts,  civil  magistrates,  and  military  officers  were  do- 
ing their  behests,  and  serving  the  new-born  Confedei*acy  with  energetic 
zeal.  Whether  a  reign  of  terror  was  stifling  adverse  opinions,  or 
whether  the  Union  men  had  experienced  a  sudden  change  of  feeling, 
oould  not  be  known.  But  the  result  was  the  same.  The  seceding 
States  were  apparently  as  united  against  the  Federal  Goyernment,  as 
th<i  free  States  were  in  its  favor.  Confederate  and  State  authorities 
made  haste  to  seize  whatever  Federal  property  was  within  their  reach. 
Arsenals,  forts,  mints,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  vessels,  arms,  pro- 
*visions,  and  money  were  swept  into  Confederate  control,  as  lawful 
prize,  from  the  public  enemy.  Not  only  regiments,  but  armies  were 
mustering.  Proclamations,  resolutions,  orders,  and  oratory  were  "  firing 
the  Southern  heart*'  for  the  coming  war. 

One  of  the  curious  surprises  brought  by  the  news  from  the  North 
was  the  discovery  that  loyal,  but  impatient  leaders  and  journals, 
even  while  they  were  hurrying  troops  to  the  rescue  of  the  imperiled 
capital,  were  freely  berating  the  Administration  for  its  inefficiency  in 
not  having  put  down  the  Baltimore  rioters,  and  saved  Norfolk,  during 
the  time  Washington  was  beleaguered,  and  waiting  for  troops.  But 
this  was  in  accordance  with  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  custom,  when 
things  go  wrong,  of  laying  the  blame  for  it  on  the  Government. 

Seward,  writing  to  Weed,  said: 

Washington,  April  26. 

Twenty  steamers  were  ordered  to  be  purchased,  and  armed,  by  a  messenger, 
Avho  left  here  the  day  the  blockade  was  ordered.  Captain  Stringham  takes  charge 
of  that. 

Do  send  men,  money,  provisions  forward,  and  don't  complain  of  us  for  in- 
«61iciency,  without  stopping  to  think.  Think  of  the  Seventh  New  York,  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  regiments,  lying  seventy-two  hours  at  Annapolis,  within 
thirty-six  miles  of  us,  and  we,  with  only  three  thousand  men  here  —  half  of 
those  District  Militia.     All  Virginia,  and  all  Maryland,  are  to  be  upon  us  in 

0 

mass,  it  seems,  from  reports  of  our  messengers  there. 

To  Mrs.  Seward,  he  wrote: 

April  26. 

Eight  thousand  troops  actually  arrived;  we  are  safe  from  surprise.  Prepa- 
rations in  Virginia  and  Maryland  indicate  a  conflict  here,  or  in  the  vicinity, 
in  which  the  forces  will  be  counted  by  the  hundred  thousand  on  a  side.  We 
are  in  the  right,  for  our  country,  for  freedom,  for  peace,  for  humanity,  cheer- 
ful and  content  —  only  fearful  of  failure  to  acquit  ourselves  of  so  great  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 
1861. 

Troopi  for  Ibc  Defense  of  iho  Ciyilsl.  Viiiiing  the  Cimpj.  The  House  □□  La  Fajeiio 
Squiire.  GrOKtli  ot  tba  Union  Antif.  Its  Oenenils.  Tbt  Confederacy.  Gimnlini; 
the  RsilflTByB.  Occupring  Bsllioiore.  Tba  JloTemeat  into  VirginiL  Fortifring  the 
Heigbli.  Elliwonh's  Dcutb.  Chinged  Aipect  of  Waihiagton.  A  Oroit  Cftmp. 
Scotfe  Plan  of  Coiupiign.     Building  up  a  Nar;      Tb«  Ulockade. 

Now  troops  came  pouring  in  for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  The 
qniet  little  town  of  Annapolis  woke  up  to  sudden  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity, as  vessels  appeared  in  its  harbor  debarking  regiment  aiter  regi- 
ment, who  hiistened  by  rail  to  Washington.  Every  day  came  the 
welcome  sound  of  drnm  and  fife,  and  the  cheering  gleam  otbayonete,  as 
the  long  lines  of  newcomers  marched  «p  Pennsylvania  avenue,  paaaing 
the  State  Department,  and  the  White  House,  and  pausing  at  the  por- 
tal of  the  War  Department  "  to  report  for  duty,"  and  to  be  aasigned 
to  their  camps. 

Seward  wrote  home: 

Wabhibotom,  April  37.  1801. 

VirgiDia  lias  precipitated  events,  nad  war  witli  her  is  rendered  inevilabtc  by 
her  own  ucL  Ten  thousand  of  our  troops  are  arrived  here,  sod  the  citj  is- 
considered  safe.     It  begins  to  be  n  camp. 

Frequently  in  tlio  course  of  an  afternoon  drive,  Seward  would  stop 
to  visit  General  Seott,  eithci-  at  his  office  or  at  bis  lodgings.  TJBUally 
in  either  place,  the  Oeneral's  surroundings  were  those  of  active  oulitary- 
service  —  the  sentry  pacing  before  his  door,  the  orderly  sitting  in  the 
hall,  the  aides-de-camp  at  their  respective  desks,  and  the  Oeneral's 
table  covered  with  maps,  dispatches,  and  calculations.  One  day,  soon 
after  the  first  call  for  troops,  while  exchanging  news  and  cotnimrin^ 
views,  Seward  remarked,  "  We  are  gathering  a  large  army.  What  I 
do  not  ycl  foresee,  is  how  it  is  to  he  led.  What  are  we  to  do  for 
generals?" 

"That  is  a  subject,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  the  veteran  commander, 
"  that  I  have  thought  much  about.  If  I  could  only  muant  a  horse,  I, — " 
then  checking  himself,  with  a  shake  of  bis  head,  he  added,  "but  I 
am  past  that.  I  can  only  serve  my  country,  as  I  am  doing  here  now, 
in  my  chair." 

"  Even  if  you  had  yoar  youth  and  strength  again,  Qeueral,  it  might 
not  he  worth  as  much  to  us  as  your  experience.  In  any  case,  you 
would  need  commanders  of  military  training,  to  carry  out  yonr  orders."' 

''There  are  few  who  have  had  command  in  the  field,  even  of  a 
brigade,"  said  the  Qeneral,  "bnt,"  he  added  reflectively,  "there  is 


>Iiinteer  of  tho  war,''  huriug  beguu  to  tinroll  u  compaay  as  eiiriy  as 
ovember,  1860. 

As  oCher  regiments  came  in,  lio  eiiended  the  circuit  of  hta  drives. 
is  iieurty  greetings,  iiiid  words  of  encountgoinent,  inude  liim  a  wei- 
inie  visitor;  und  the  opportunities  these  visits  ^jve  lum  of  studying 
le  charucter  and  needs  of  tho  great  ITnion  Army  now  organizing 
ere  nseftil  and  vahiable. 

Early  in  Slay,  Sewurd  took  possession  of  the  residence  on  LaFayette 
^uare,  tiiat  he  was  to  occupy.  It  Wiis  a  roomy  old  iiouse  of  red 
ick,  plain  and  subatautial,  with  siiadoiis  parlors,  and  convenient 
loms  for  libi'ary  and  study.  Many  tiailiiious  about  its  former  ownera 
ung  to  it.  Built  by  Commodore  Rodgoi-s,  ou  ground  bought  from 
enry  Clay,  it  had  been  the  residence  of  various  Cabinet  officers, 
id  Foreign  Ministers;  and  atone  time  had  done  duty  as  a  club-house. 
The  still  unfurnished  rooms  were  hastily  decorated  with  Sags;  and 
series  of  informal  evening  receptions  were  given,  to  enable  the 
3w  Army  and  'Navy  officers  to  meet  euuh  other,  as  well  na  the  families 
'  'U'ushington  residents,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  Gpvernnieiit 
Bcials,  TJie  novel  circomst;vnces  and  surroundings  gave  these 
itherings  a  peculiar  interest  to  each  of  the  diverse  elements  thus 
ui-ought  together.  Among  the  young  officers  who  had  here  their  first 
experiences  of  Washington  society,  were  several  whose  lives  and  names 
have  since  become  historic. 

Frequent  parades,  drills,  and  reviews  marked  the  opening  of  the 
new  military  era  at  the  capital.  There  was  a  musical  matinee  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  under  the  lead  of  Harrison  Millard,  where  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm found  vent  in  national  songs.  Especial  merriment  and 
encores  greeted  a  song  descriptive  of  the  tedious  track-laying  march 
from  Annapolis,  to  the  air  of  "Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel,"  —  of 
which  the  refrain  was:  "Only  nine  miles  —  only  nine  milea — only 
nine  miles  to  the  Junction  1" 

From  every  part  of  the  North  now  came  news  of  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  Governor  Morgan  of  New  York,  Governor  Dcn- 
nison  of  Ohio,  Governor  Blair  of  Michigan,  Governor  Curtin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Governor  Morton  of  Indiana,  Governor  Andrew  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Governor  Spi-agne  of  Hhode  Island,  Governor  Bandall  of 
Wisconsin,  and  all  the  other  loyal  Governors  were  mnstering,  equip- 
ping, and  forwarding  full  regiments.  Governor  Olden  of  New  Jersey 
was  sending  a  brigade.  Governor  Black  of  Nebraska  Territory  had 
called  for  volunteers.  The  Union  Defense  Committee  in  New  York 
was  providing  ships,  supplies,  arms,  and  transportation.  States  and 
cities  were  vieing  in  lavish  appropriations.     Oonnecticnt  had  appro- 
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priated  «2,000,000.  New  Jersey  had  voted  82,000,000.  By  the  end 
of  the  tirst  week  in  May,  the  war  contributions  hud  amounced  to 
twenty-three  millions.  Inscitations  and  individuals  were  prolfering 
their  means,  and  tendering  their  services.  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  were  offering  their  vessels.  The  Boston  school-teachers  were 
offering  part  of  their  salaries.  Medical  schools  were  sending  surgeons. 
Philadelphia  was  organizing  the  most  effective  means  of  hurrying  the 
forces  to  the  field.  Boston  was  paying  military  honors  to  her  soldiers 
killed  at  Baltimore.  In  every  important  Northern  town,  drums  were 
beating,  and  flags  flying.  The  recruiting  offices  were  thronged  with 
young  men,  eager  to  put  down  their  names.  College  boys  left  their 
classes,  mechanics  their  workshops,  farmers  their  fields;  i)rofessional 
men  and  skilled  artisans  gave  up  comfortable  incomes  to  serve  their 
country  for  a  pittance.  In  Michigan,  premiums  were  paid  for  phices. 
Every  State  was  ready  to  furnish,  not  only  its  quota,  but  many  more. 
Clergymen  were  preaching  war  sermons,  ladies  were  organizing  *'  Union 
Aid  Societies, '*  school-children  were  singing  national  anthems.  Patri- 
otic devices  decorated  shops  and  streets.  Badges  were  worn,  in  endless 
variations  of  the  **  Red,  White,  and  Blue."  Letter-paper  and  envelopes 
were  stamped  with  Union  designs;  the  most  popular  being  one  repre- 
senting a  volunteer  at  **  charge  bayonet,"  with  the  words,  '*  Through 
Baltimore.'' 

The  seventy-five  thousand  men  called  out  by  the  proclamation  of 
April  were  to  remain  in  the  service  for  three  months  only.  Militia 
regiments,  already  formed,  had  responded  to  the  call;  but  even  while 
this  force  was  assembling,  it  becanie  manifest  that  troops  would  be 
needed  for  a  longer  term.  As  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  had 
already  offered  their  services,  the  Administration  decided  to  give 
notice  that  additional  volunteers  would  now  be  accepted,  **  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war."  On  the  3d  of  May,  a  call  was  issued 
for  forty-two  thousand  and  thirty-four  volunteers,  and  twenty-two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  regulars,  to  be  added  to  the 
Army,  and,  also,  for  eighteen  thousand  seamen,  for  the  Navy.  No  ex* 
isting  law  warranted  such  a  call;  but  the  public  danger  made  it  neces* 
sary,  and  it  was  believed  that  Congress  would  justify  it. 

'*If  the  North  is  terribly  in  earnest,  the  South  is  not  less  so,"  said 
a  Southern  journal.  And,  indeed,  the  reports  coming  from  the 
Southern  States  seemed  to  show  that,  while  Southern  leaders  had 
been  somewliat  surprised  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Northern  *^  upris- 
ing," and  considerably  disappointed  at  the  nevvs  of  Democrats  join- 
ing with  Republicans  to  uphold  the  Union,  yet  they  bated  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope.     The  ''Confederacy"  so  suddenly  sprung  into  exist- 
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ice  waa  alroudy  a  coherent,  aggress i re.  gignntic  power.  Troops 
ere  gutlicnng  in  RlcJimonil,  und  Lee  was  soon  placed  in  command. 
irginiit  bnd  turned  overall  tho  United  States  property  to  the  Oon- 
derato  Goveniment.  Other  States  were  doing  the  same.  Anns, 
eamci's,  muuuiotis  of  war.  and  public  funds  were  seized  without 
iruplc.  President  DaTia  had  sent  a  "  message"  to  the  "  Confed- 
atc  Congress"  and  had  been  authorized  to  raise  an  army.  Rogi- 
enta  wero  mustering.  Privateers  were  arming.  A  "Confedenite 
Oiiu"  had  been  proposed,  and  would  "command  a  premium  in 
ondon."  Southern  States  and  Southern  business  men  wero  ab- 
ilved  from  liability  to  Xorthern  creditors. 

Arkansas,  Tei:nessee,  and  Xorth  Carolina,  after  long  holding  hack, 
td  decided  to  join  the  fortunes  of  tlie  Confederacy,  whose  capital 
as  henceforth  to  be  at  Richmond.     "  Congress  "  had  adjourned  to 
-  eet  there,  and  "  the  President"  was  on  his  way.     Governors  of  the 
several  States  were  issuing  proclamations,  and  enjoining  allegiance  to 
tlienew  "Government."     It  was  a  part  of  the  ingenious  self-doception 
I  which  the  Southerners  now  indulged  to  nnderrato  and  decry  their 
Iversarics,     "One  Sonthron  is  a  match  for  five  Yankees  "was  a  com- 
on  boast.     " Korthom  mud-sills"  were  descril>ed  as  "white-livered 
iwards,"  who  "  dare  not  fight."     They  would  hire  "  Irish  and  Ger- 
man mercenaries"  to  do  their  fighting;  perhaps  make  their  regiments 
out  of  some  of  the  "  refuse  of  the  prisons,"  and  "scnm  of  the  great 
cities;"  but  tliese  "hirelings"  would  "run  away  the  first  .time  they 
saw  Southern  troops." 

An  essential  feature  in  the  defense  of  Washington  was  to  keep  open 
its  lines  of  commnnicatioti  with  the  North  and  the  sea.  The  route 
by  Annapolis  was  strengthened  and  fortified,  troops  were  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  railway  line,  gradually  getting  possession  of  it  north  and 
south  of  Baltimore,  and  finally  OenentI  Butler,  bya  rapid  movement, 
entered  that  city  and  intrenched  his  foi-cc  on  Federal  Hill.  Before  tha- 
Secessionists  realized  it,  the  town  was  again  under  loyal  control.  TJnioti 
men  began  to  show  themselves  and  tender  their  help.  Guards  were 
posted  at  Havre-de-Grace  and  the  reconstructed  bridges,  and  commn- 
nication  "through  Baltimore"  with  the  North  was  formally  restored. 
The  Northern  Central  railroad  was  re-opened  by  Pennsylvania  troops. 
As  there  wero  rumors  of  rebel  troops  and  batteries  at  various  points- 
on  the  lower  Potomac,  the  naval  force  to  patrol  the  river  was  increased 
and  strengthened,  and  additional  troops  were  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe. 
The  Administration  hod  been  warned  by  tho  reports  of  its  engineer 
officers,  that  there  could  be  no  assured  safety  for  Washiugton  so  long 
as  tho  heights  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  were  left  uodefended. 
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The  Secession  flag  wns  still  flying  at  Alexandria  in  full  view  of  the 
windows  of  the  Execattve  Mansion. 

At  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  called  for  that  purpose  by  the 
President,  ho  laid  before  them  General  Scott's  recommendation  of  a 
movement  to  occupy  and  fortify  those  heights.  Troops  enough  had 
now  arrived,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  militaiy  expediency  of 
that  step.  Biit  as  it  was  the  first  actual '' invasion  of  the  sacred  soil 
.of  the  Old  Dominion"  for  permanent  occupation,  it  wiis  deemed 
proper  that  it  should  receive  formal  consideration.  All  tho  Cabinet 
concurred  with  the  President.  The  order  was  given,  and  preparations 
quietly  made  for  the  march. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Seward  sat  reading  in  his  parlor  till  late 
At  night,  and  advised  his  family  not  to  retire,  but  to  sit  by  the  open 
windows  and  listen.  After  midnight,  while  tho  moon  was  setting, 
came  the  distant  sound  of  footsteps,  gradually  swelling  till  it  seemed 
as  if  an  invisible  multitude  were  passing.  To  baffle  the  curiosity  of 
spies  and  rebel  symjuithizers,  orders  had  been  given  to  '^  break  ranks" 
and  march  without  drum  and  fife,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  how  many  regiments  were  moving.  The  ceaseless,  irregular  ti*amp, 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  unseen  column  over  the  resounding  pavements 
made  the  force  seem  much  larger  than  it  really  was. 

Early  in  the  morning  came  the  intelligence  that  the  movement  had 
been  entirely  successful.  Tho  various  regiments  had  crossed  the 
bridges,  occupied  Arlington  Heights,  and  were  already  throwing  up 
«arth-works  at  designated  points,  to  command  the  approaches  to  the 
river.  The  rebel  forces  had  retired,  except  some  cavalrymen  at  Alex- 
andria, who  were  captured.  Ellsworth's  Zouaves  had  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  by  steamer,  and  taken  possession  of  the  town.  But  that 
pliant  commander,  just  after  he  had  captured  the  rebel  flag,  had 
been  shot  down.  Mourning  over  his  untimely  death  pervaded  the 
capital  and  intensified  the  feeling  at  the  North.  He  lay  in  state  at 
the  White  House,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors.  For  months 
afterward,  "Bemember  Ellsworth"  was  a  watchword  at  recruiting 
stations;  and  one  regiment  was  organized  with  the  title  of  the  "  Ells- 
worth Avengers." 

A  change  was  now  coming  over  the  aspect  of  Washington.  Without 
trade  or  manufactures,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  quiet  Southern  town, 
busy  only  with  politics  in  the  winter,  and  lapsing  during  summer 
into  supreme  dullness.  The  coming  of  fifty  thousand  troops  gave  it 
life  and  activity.  They  not  only  "camped  round  about  it,"  but  were 
in  it  and  of  it,  everywhere.  Uniforms  and  flags  were  met  in  every 
street:   detachments,   parades,   and    drills    in    every  public  square. 
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atrols  moving  at  qalck-stop,  :iDd  orderlies  dashing  at  n  gnUop,  were 
:ery-day  aighta  in  tha  uvenncs.  The  dram  und  the  bugle  becumo 
imiliur  sainids:  and  ;UI  knew  that  the  echo  of  guns  menDt  only 
artillery  pmetice."  The  tenia  that  dotted  city  squares  and  Giibiiihan 
3lds.  the  earth-worfca  bristling  with  black -mouthed  cannon,  the  long 
ains  of  army  wagons  pa^ajug  in  each  thoronghfare,  showed  tbat  the 
ittoniil  capital  vras  fast  becoming  a  great  camp. 
N"ono  were  mora  surprised  than  the  bnsincss  men,  who,  in  Wash- 
(gton  as  in  other  cilios,  had  dreaded  the  advent  of  war,  as  meaning 
■  Hnmorcial  ruin.  But  their  business  grew  brisk,  Cnatomera  muiti- 
iied.  Now  avenues  of  trade  opened.  Shops,  hotels,  places  of  amase- 
ent,  and  public  conveyances  all  experienced  an  influx  of  prosperity, 
as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  War  Department  and  the  Lienten- 
ant-General  were  busily  engaged  in  organizing  the  nipiJIy-gro wing- 
army,  nnd  assigning  its  regiments  to  duty,  in  the  localities  where 
they  wore  most  needed.  General  ^ansfleld,  in  command  of  the  troopa 
for  tlio  defense  of  Washington,  was  at  work  with  his  camps  and 
fortifications.  McClellan  and  Fremont  were  appointed  major-generala 
in  the  regular  army:  shortly  afterward  Dis,  Butler,  and  Banks  received 
commissions  of  similar  grade:  the  former  in  tboregulare,  the  two  latter 
in  the  volnnteera.  Baw  and  iuexgierienccd  as  thoarmy  was,  it,  at  least, 
was  iutensely  loyal ^ — -the  sympathizers  with  secession  having,  at  last, 
all  resigned  or  been  weeded  out.  It  was  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  of 
tbat  critical  period  in  April  —  when  ^Vashington  was  in  honrlyappre- 
hension  of  attack,  that  three  of  its  commanders  were  in  ajrmpstby 
with  tho  rebels -^Pemberton  of  the  infantry,  Magmderof  the  artil- 
lery, and  Commodore  Buchanan  of  tho  Xavy  Yard.  But,  when  their 
mistaken  sense  of  duty  led  them  over  to  the  enemy,  thoy  resigned 
their  trusts,  instead  of  attempting  to  betray  them. 

General  Scott  had  moved  his  head-quarters  to  a  more  convenient 
houao  on  Pennaylvania  avenue,  and,  with  hia  staff,  was  busy,  night 
and  day,  in  providing  for  the  disposition  and  equipment  of  hia  troops. 
In  all  military  questions,  the  Administration  relied  largely  on  his 
judgment.  Hia  experience  had  told  him  that  raw  levies  of  volunteers 
could  be  most  effectively  used  as  infantry.  Proffers  of  volunteer 
cavalry  were,  therefore,  discountenanced,  at  the  outset.  "Unless  the 
war  is  goingto  last  two  years,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  use  in  accepting 
cavalry,  for  both  men  and  horses  require  months  of  training,  to  be 
effective."  Pistols,  though  urged  by  their  friends  or  mnnnfacturersr 
as  a  suitable  arm  for  the  volunteers,  the  General  also  disconntenanced, 
remai-king  that  "  Pistols  always  kill  more  friends  than  enemies." 
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The  General's  plan  of  campaign,  so  far  as  he  had  matured  one,  at 
this  period,  was  in  substance:  Firat,  defense  of  the  national  capitaL 
Second,  a  movement  from  tlie  north-west  down  the  Mississippi 
Vallev. 

The  few  vessels  comprising  the  Navy  had  been  found,  widely  scat- 
tered. They  were  recalled,  manned,  and  equipped  for  active  service 
with  all  speed.  Every  Navy  Yard  at  the -North  had  become  a  hive  of 
industrious  activity.  Ocean  steamera,  coasting  propellers,  river  steam- 
boats and  ferry-boats  were  chai'tered  or  purchased,  and  converted  into 
naval  vessels,  or  army  transports.  The  policy  of  declaring  the  South- 
ern ports  closed  to  commerce,  by  Executive  decree  or  proclamation, 
had  been  earnestly  urged  upon  the  Administration,  as  less  costly  and 
troublesome  than  a  blockade.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that 
foreign  ships  would  regard  such  a  declaration  as  mere  '^brulumfid- 
men"  and  that  nothing  but  an  actual  blockade,  by  armed  vessels, 
would  be  effective.  The  first  proclamation  of  the  blockade,  issued  on 
the  19th  of  April,  was  supplemented  by  another  on  the  27th,  extend- 
ing its  provisions  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  and  vessels  were 
•  dispatched  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  enforce  them.  Already  there 
were  reports  of  rebel  privateering  vessels  on  the  coast.  One  was  cap- 
tured in  Chesapeake  bay.  Others  were  reported  to  be  lying  in  wait  for 
incoming  merchantmen.  Before  May  was  passed,  Richmond  and  Nor- 
folk, Charleston  and  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  were  all 
more  or  less  effectively  blockaded. 

The  news  of  the  successful  reinforcement  of  Port  Pickens,  and  the 
saving  of  the  post  from  its  threatened  fate,  was  a  subject  of  general 
congratulation. 
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The  State  Department.  Dealing  with  Foreign  Powers.  Great  Britain.  France.  Spain. 
Austria.  Italy.  Switzerland.  Denmark.  Holland.  Belgium.  Rome.  Russia. 
Sweden.  Portugal.  Prussia.  Nicaragua.  Peru.  Mexico.  Stopping  Information 
and  Supplies  to  the  Insurgents.  Spies  and  Blockade>Runners.  "Arbitrary  Arrests." 
Passport  Regulations.  Fort  La  Fayette.  Suspension  of  the  Writ  of  Habecu  Corpus. 
Southern  Unionists.  East  Tennessee.  West  Virginia.  Maryland.  Missouri.  Let- 
ters to  Weed. 

The  staid  and  quiet  old  Department  of  State  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  bustling,  active  War  and  Navy  Departments.    Within, 
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ita  work  was  goiii^  on  jiist  us  buaily,  but  without  sound  of  ilram;  for 
vrbilo  their  biisiuutj^  v/iis  war,  ut  boDie,  ita  fiinctiou  was  to  keep  peace 
:ibrou<l. 

In  iiis  diplomatic  correspondence,  Seward  fouud  that  diScrent  lines 
of  argument  were  nccesaiiry  with  different  conntries.  The  same  reiu 
sotiitig  would  not  be  efEcctivc  with  a,  monarchy,  as  with  a  republic;  nor 
with  an  insular,  its  with  a  coiitiiicntnl  |M)wer.  Yet  this  required  no 
double  dealing.  Ho  believed  that  it  was  for  the  true  iuterest  of  every 
people  in  the  world,  thut  the  American  Union  should  survive.  His 
only  care,  therefore,  was  to  find  the  reason  why,  in  each  particular 
case.     Thus  to  England,  he  wrote: 

Great  Britain  hns  witliin  the  last  forty-Sre  jenrs  chongcil  character  and  pur- 
pose. She  has  bcc'imc  a  (lOwcr  for  prndurtiiin,  rather  than  il  power  for  de- 
struction. She  is  committed  to  a  giolicy  of  iadustr.r,  not  of  amhitioa;  n  policy 
of  peace,  not  of  war.  Tliis  now  career  on  which  slie  hns  entered  ia  as  wise  m 
it  is  liumiiiie  nnd  beneficent.  Her  success  in  this  career  requires  pesce 
ihrougliout  the  civilized  world;  niid  nowhere  so  much  as  on  this  continent. 

The  British  Empire  itself  is  an  aggregate  of  direi-se  communities.  Some, 
at  least,  of  these  communities  are  held  to  their  places  in  that  system,  by  bonds 
as  fmglle  as  the  obligHiiims  of  our  Federal  Union.  The  strnin  will  some  time 
come,  which  is  to  try  tlio  strength  oF  Ihesc  bonds,  though  it  will  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  ia  trying  the  cords  of  our  confederation.  Would 
it  be  wise  for  her  Majesty's  Government  to  set  a  dangerous  precedent,  or  pro- 
voke retaliation  j     •     ♦    ■ 

Great  Bdtain  will  ealciil.tte  for  herself  the  ultimate,  as  well  as  the  immediate 
consequences,  and  will  consider  what  position  sho  will  bold,  when  she  shall 
have  forever  lost  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the  only  nation  on  whose 
sympathies  and  affections  she  has  a  natural  claim. 

To  France,  on  the  other  han<J,  he  said: 

France  ia  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  country.  Her  industry  de- 
pends very  largely  on  a  consumption  of  her  productions  and  fabrics  within  the 
United  States,  and,  on  the  receipt,  in  exchange,  of  cotton,  or  other  staples,  or 
their  equivalent  in  money,  from  the  United  States.  The  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  thus  consume  and  furnish,  depends  on  their  ability  to  maintain  and 
preserve  peace.  •  •  *  However  other  European  powers  may  mistake.  His 
Majesty  knows  that  the  revolution  of  1775,  in  this  country,  was  a  successful 
contest,  of  the  American  idea  of  free,  popular  government.  He  knows  that 
the  conflict  awakened  the  sympathies  of  mankind.  Ho  knows  at  what  cost 
European  nations  resisted  tor  a  time  the  progress  of  that  idea,  and  how  much 
France,  especially,  has  profited  b;  it.  It  stands  forth  now  to  the  glory  of 
France  that  she  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  this  continent  from  the 
control  of  European  states;  an  emancipation  which  has  rendered  oaly  leu 
benefit  to  those  nations,  tlian  to  America  itself. 
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To  Spain,  be  addressed  this  view: 

Her  Catholic  Majesty's  Grovernment  has  not  been  addicted  to  such  interven- 
tion hitherto;  and  the  wisdom  of  its  forbearance  is  seen  in  the  revival  of  the 
energies  of  the  nation. 

Adverting  to  the  point,  that  the  very  interest,  now  resorting  to  in- 
surrection, was  the  one  which  had  gotten  up  the  filibustering  enter- 
prises against  Cuba,  he  added: 

Will  the  disnnionists  claim  that  they  are  the  discoverers  of  a  new  system, 
which  commends  itself  to  the  patronage  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  ?  What  are 
the  salient  principles  of  their  system  ?  Each  State,  district,  iuteudcncy,  or 
province,  retains  an  inherent  and  absolute  sovereignty,  and  its  people  may 
rightfully  withdraw  from  the  Federal  Union  at  pleasure,  leaving  its  common 
debts  unpaid,  its  common  treaties  unfulfilled,  its  common  defenses  frustrated. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain  could  he  dissolved,  by 
Her  Catholic  Majesty's  acceptance  of  this  new  system,  much  more  rapidly 
than  by  waiting  the  slow  effect  of  foreign  wars,  or  domestic  mal-administra- 
tion.  Castile,  and  Old  Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia,  and  Aragon,  Cuba,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  would  be  much  more  easily  separated,  on  this  plan,  than 
New  York  and  Louisiana,  California  and  Massachusetts,  P'lorida  and  Michigan. 

To  Austria,  he  said: 

Austria  is  not  an  unique  country,  with  a  homogeneous  people.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  kingdoms,  duchies,  provinces,  and  countries,  added  to  each  other 
by  force,  and  subjected  to  an  imperial  head,  but  remaining  at  the  same  time 
diverse,  distinct,  and  discordant.  ♦  ♦  *  The  interests  of  Europe,  and  of 
mankind,  demand  peace,  and,  e.special1y,  peace  on  this  continent.  The  Union 
is  the  only  guaranty  of  peace.  Intervention  would  be  war,  and  disunion 
would  be  endless  war. 

AVriting  to  Italy,  he  remarked: 

Count  Cavour,  a  true  exponent  of  the  sentiment  of  a  generous  sovereign, 
will  be  rejoiced  to  receive,  from  this  country,  a  minister  who  will  not  manifest 
a  repugnance  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Italian  people,  for  liberty  and  unity. 
So  Count  Cavour  cannot  be  at  any  loss  to  understand  the  present  political 
condition  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  revolution  of  1776,  with  its  benignant  results, 'was  due  to 
tliree  effective  political  ideas:  First,  that  of  emancipation  from  distant 
European  control.  Second,  popular  desire  for  an  enlargement  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  individual,  upon  the  theory  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  Third, 
that  of  union  among  the  States.  The  revolution  attempted  in  1861  is  a  spas- 
modic reaction  against  the  revolution  of  1776.  It  combines  the  three  ideas 
put  down,  in  that  great  war,  namely:  First,  European  authority  to  regulate 
political  affairs  on  this  continent;  second,  the  aggrandizement  and  extension 
of  human  slavery;  third,  disunion,  dissolution,  and  anarchy. 
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Ill  like  tone,  addressing  Switzeri:ind,  he  said: 

Teil  tlie  awis3  Ropiiblic,  thrit,  iviili  God's  blessing,  we  will  preserve  this 
model  of  Federal  Ilepublican  Government,  by  wJiicli  lliey  have  reformed  timir 
inadtutioiis,  ;iDd  we  invoke  tliem  co  retain  llioir  own  with  iio  less  fidelity.  So 
Switzerland  and  tlio  United  Slstea  shall,  in  after  nges.  hti  honored  as  the 
founders  of  the  only  true  and  beneficent  Bjatcm  of  liumnn  gnvemment  — a 
system  ttint  harmonizes  needful  authorit;  tvith  tlie  preservation  of  [he  natural 
rights  of  man. 

To  Deiimai-k,  lie  wrote: 

It  is  hardly  to  be  SLpposcd  iliaC  these  agunta  will  visit  tlie  eapital  of  Den- 
mnrk.  Tlicy  will  seek  the  favor  of  powers  supposed  to  be  more  cnpricious,  «r 
more  ambitious.  ■  ■  »  Friendlj'  nations  may,  for  :i  little  time,  perhaps, 
suffer  sonic  inconvenience  from  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  inBurgent 
States,  which  this  Government  has  fountl  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot,  aa  they 
will  justly  take  alarm  at  the  announcement  that  the  revolutionary  party  have 
]iror.laimed  their  purpose  to  employ  privateers  to  prey  upon  commerce. 

To  HoHuucI.  ho  wrote; 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  may  perhaps  have  forgotten  that  New 
York,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  of  these  States,  was  colonized  by 
emigrants  from  that  country,  and  that  their  descendants  still  cherish  lively 
nffcctiiin  for  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  •  •  >  T|,e  Netherlands  lost  even 
their  independence,  for  a  time,  through  the  disastrous  operations  of  the  Frencli 
Revolution  of  1789.  They  are  slowly,  but  surely,  recovering  advantages  and 
pre3ti;re  which  tho3-  enjoyed  before.  Their  policy  is  peace,  and  friendship, 
with  all  nations,  and  certainly  they  have  always  manifested  the  most  liberal 
sentiments  toward  tlie  United  States. 

To  Belgium,  he  said : 

Tou  will  not  fail  to  represent  to  the  Government  of  tbe  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians that  the  interests  of  European  manufacturers  and  conunerce  are  identi- 
fied with  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  undbturbed  activity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  An  act  of  recognition  in  favor  of  a  now  discontented  party  would 
oeceasarily  tend  to  encourage  tliat  party  to  attempt  to  establish  their  separa- 
tion by  civil  war,  the  consequences  of  which  would  be  disastrous  to  all  tbe 
existing  systems  of  industrial  activity  in  Europe ;  and  when  once  begun,  those 
consequences  would  be  likely  to  continue  indefinitely. 

To  Rome,  he  wrote: 

The  United  Stales  are  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  It  happens  to  them  now, 
OS  it  happened  to  ancient  Rome,  and  has  happened  to  many  other  republics, 
that  they  umst  make  the  trial  whether  liberty  can  be  preserved  while  dominion 
is  widely  e.ttended.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  or  do  in  regard  to  Rome,  or 
what  ought  Rome  to  say  or  do  In  regard  to  ua? 

Assure  the  Government  that  we  will  not  violate  friendship  by  any  interven- 
tion in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  State  or  of  the  Church.     Assure  bia  Eoli- 
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uess  that  it  is  the,  settled  habit  of  the  Government  to  leave  to  all  other  coun- 
tries the  unquestioned  regulation  of  their  own  internal  concerns.  ^  *  ^ 
What  ought  Rome  to  do  in  regard  to  the  United  States?  Just  what  I  have  thus 
said  they  will  do  in  regard  to  Rome. 


To  Russia,  he  said: 

Russia  was  an  early,  and  has  always  been  a  constant  friend.  This  relation- 
ship between  two  nations  so  remote  and  so  unlike  has  excited  much  surprise, 
but  the  explanation  is  obvious. 

Russia,  like  the  United  States,  is  an  improving  and  expanding  empire.  Its 
track  is  eastward,  while  that  of  the  United  States  is  westward.  The  two  na- 
tions, therefore,  never  come  into  rivalry  or  conflict.  Each  carries  civilization 
to  the  new  regions  it  enters,  and  each  finds  itself  occasionally  resisted  by  States 
jealous  of  its  prosperity,  or  alarmed  by  its  aggrandizement.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  may  remain  good  friends  until,  each  having  made  a  circuit  of 
half  the  globe  in  opposite  directions,  they  shall  meet  and  greet  each  other  in 
the  region  where  civilization  first  began;  and  where,  after  so  many  ages,  it  has 
become  now  lethargic  and  helpless.  It  will  be  your  pleasing  duty  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  these  traditional  relations  of  amity  and  friendship.. 

To  Sweden,  he  wrote: 

We  notice,  with  much  pleasure,  the  willingness  of  military  gentlemen  of 
talent  and  experience  in  Sweden,  as  in  other  nations,  to  enter  the  nrmy  of  the 
United  States.  It  i&  a  proof  of  a  sympathy  with  our  great  cause,  of  inestima- 
ble value.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  we  were  able  to  engage  to  accept  all  who 
should  come.  But  this  is  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  coming  in 
unknown  numbers  from  various  European  States,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
long-repressed  martial  spirit  has  broken  out  among  our  own  countrymen,  which 
gives  us  more  candidates  than  we  have  place  for.  Gradually  we  iiave  taken 
into  the  service  several  able  and  spirited  military  men  from  Prussia,  Italy^, 
France,  and  Hungary.  I  shall  be  happy  to  recommend  any  the  Government 
of  Sweden  may  desire  us  to  accept. 

To  Portugal,  he  wrote  expressing  doubts  that: 

Portugal  would  be  the  only,  or  even  the  first  power  to  permit  proceedings 
so  injurious  to  the  United  States  as  a  license  or  shelter  granted  to  pirates  en- 
gaged in  preying  on  their  commerce  would  be.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  look 
not  without  some  solicitude  for  the  result. 

To  Prussia,  he  said: 

Baron  Gerolt  may  be  assured  that  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  deliberately  and  carefully  surveyed  the  unhappy  disturbs 
ance  of  their  social  condition,  which  lias  caused  so  much  anxiety  to  all  friendly 
commercial  nations,  and  have  adopted  the  necessary  means  for  its  removal,  so 
that  they  expect  to  be  able  to  prosecute  their  accustomed  career  of  enterprise; 
and  while  fulfilling  all  national  obligations,  to  cooperate  with  enlightened  na- 
tions engaged,  like  Prussia,  in  enlarging  and  increasing  the  sway  of  commerce,, 
and  in  promoting  and  advancing  civilization  and  humanity; 
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Addressing  the  Spauish- American  Republics,  he  reminded  them 
*  lal  tho  rebels  were  tlicj  very  pnrty  who,  in  behalf  of  slavery,  had  set 

1  foot  the  vnrioiis  titibnsterini^  enterprises  which  had  occasioned  them. 

ich  expensive  annoyance.     He  said  to  Xiciiriigua: 

Oar  own  Goveramvat  has  bccii  nC  one  lime  treating  that  republic  nith 
D  iglect  nnd  iodiffercncp,  and  nt  laother  iDdirectly,  if  not  directly,  conscotiug 
til  the  conquest  and  desolation  ot  tlie  country  by  our  own  citizenii  for  the  pur- 
;  >(e  of  reestablisliing  the  iostitution  of  slavory.  It  may  be  doubtful  wliethcr 
'.  icaiagua  haa  nut,  until  this  day,  been  a  loser  instead  of  a  gainer  by  licr  inter- 
r  lurso  with  the  United  Stntcs.     Happily  this  condition  of  things  Ims  ceased  >t 

St. 

Assure  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  that  the  President  -will  deal  justly,  fairly, 
id  in  the  most  friendly  spirit ;  that  ha  desires  only  its  welfare  nnd  prosperity. 

-  ultivnte  friendly  di^jiosirioni  there  toward  tl>e  United  Slates.  See  that  no 
irliality  arises  in  behalf  of  any  other   foreign  State  to  our  prejudice;  nnd 

lavor,  in  every  way  you  can.   the  improveuent  of  the  transit  route,  seeking 

only  sucb  faculties  for  our  commerce  as  Kicarsgua  can  aSord  prodtably  to 

herself. 

To  5Ir.  Corwin.  he  wrote: 

Be  just,  liberal,  frank,  nnd  magnaniraous  toward  Mexico.  In  all  your  nego* 
tiationa,  fear  not  to  give  strength  to  that  republic.  It  can  never  be  an  enemy, 
it  ought  to  be  made  a  friend  of  the  XJnitcd  States. 

Now  cnnie  aiiotlier  danger  to  be  checked.  Spies  and  rebel  sympa^ 
thizers  were  freely  going  buck  and  forth  between  the  loyal  and  the  re- 
volted States.  The  mails  continaed  to  go  into  the  Confederacy.  Tole- 
graph  lines  connecting  Richmond  with  Washington  and  the  Northern 
cities,  were  daily  carrying  a  stream  of  useful  information  to  the  rebel 
authorities.  By  its  aid,  and  that  of  the  Northern  newspapers,  they- 
were  accurately  advised  as  to  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces.  Agents  of  the  Confederate  Government  were  buying  arms 
and  supplies,  at  Northern  manufactories  and  shops. 

A  single  incident  may  illnstrate  the  nnomalous  state  of  affairs.  A 
sentry  posted  on  the  picket  line,  ontsido  the  forts,  having  bonght  his 
New  York  paper  from  a  newsboy,  remarked  that  the  little  fellow  was 
going  on  down  the  road. 

"Como  back,"  lie  called,  "there's  nobody  beyond  me.  If  yon  go 
that  way  the  rebels  will  catch  you." 

"  Oh  no,  they  wont,"  answered  the  boy,  "  there's  fellows  just  over 
the  hill  that'll  buy  papei-s,  and  give  me  twenty-five  cents  apiece  for 
'cm  ! " 

Nations,  between  whom  there  is  a  well-known  frontier,  do  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  break  o9  commerce  and  intercourse,  and  submit  to 
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the  restrictioDS  of  war.  Ifc  was  worse  ia  the  case  of  the  Xortli  aud 
Soath;  for  no  frontier  divided  them;  aud  the  Northern  people,  im- 
bued with  the  love  of  freedom,  chafed  at  every  restraint,  however 
necessary.  Yet  somebody  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  thank- 
less duty;  and  no  one  else  in  the  Cabinet  olfering  to  do  it,  Seward 
volunteered  to  take  the  ungracious  task  of  imposing  checks  on  travel, 
mails,  and  telegraph  — until  the  laws  could  be  so  modified,  as  to  vest 
proper  powers  in  the  various  departments. 

He  began  by  instituting  a  system  of  passport  regulations, -^  for 
all  travelers  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  ojie  feature  of  which  was 
the  requirement  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  all  Americans,  and 
proof  of  nationality  fi-om  all  foreigners.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
military  commanders,  to  stop  all  passing,  to  and  fro,  between  the 
hostile  lines,  except  of  those  duly  provided  with  passes  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Putting  himself  in  communication  with  the  superintend- 
ents of  police,  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  he  requested  them  to 
act  in  cooperation  with  United  States  marshals  and  their  deputies,  to 
prevent  rebel  purchases  and  plots.  The  mails  southward  were  stopped 
ct  the  line  where  the  Federal  authority  ceased.  Telegraph  offices  at 
Washington  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, who  gave  instructions  to  prevent  the  sending  of  **  dispatches 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.''  Similar  precautious  were 
taken  with  the  telegraph  offices  at  other  points. 

Of  course,  complaints  began  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  were  applied. 
Loyal  people  thought  it  a  hardship  to  be  denied  their  accustomed  in- 
tercourse with  friends  or  relatives  in  the  South.  Merchants  thought 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  customers  or  debtors. 
Travelers  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  interfered  with  when  they 
were  going  on  their  own  business,  and  with  no  disloyal  intent.  Newspa- 
per correspondents  thought  the  interference  with  telegraphs  and  mails 
smacked  of  **  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  press."  Of  course,  all 
these  complaints  were  fomented  and  artfully  encouraged  by  those  who 
were  secretly  disloyal.  They  wanted  the  Confederacy  to  get  all  the 
information  and  all  the  supplies  that  were  possible.  Time  and  the 
progress  of  the  war,  however,  ultimately  educated  the  popular  feeling 
on  this  as  on  many  other  points;  and  a  year  or  two  later  the  complaints 
were  of  laxity,  rather  than  of  tyranny. 

The  restrictions  were  not  too  soon  imposed.  Before  many  weeks  it 
was  found  that  Confederate  agents  were  evincing  ingenuity  and  ad- 
dress in  evading  or  defeating  them.  It  became  necessary  to  exercise 
greater  severity.  Dispatches  and  arms  were  seized,  and  rebel  emissa- 
ries were  arrested  *^  in  flagrante  delictu,^'  and  summarily  consigned  to 
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confinement  in  the  neavest  fori.  There  was  ;i  erent  outcry  at  these 
■'arbitrary  arrests"  withoia  "due  process  of  law."  The  Secretary 
of  Stale's  orders  were  compared  to  the  French  lettreit  tie  cachet  and 
the  military  prisons  to  the  UosCile,  the  dungeons  i>f  the  laqiiisiLion 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  proved  naefiil,  however,  both  in  coun- 
tenictingand  in  preventing  proccediogs  that,  if  unchecked,  would  have 
rendered  military  success  hopeless. 

Forttinately  there  was  at  least  an  Implied  antliority  in  the  Constitn- 
tion  to  suspend  the'  writ  of  habeas  corpnn  m  case  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion. This  wns  first  exci'cised  in  April,  when  it  was  fonnd  that  the 
courts  in  Florida  wore  being  used  to  reduce  the  little  garrison  of  United 
States  troops  by  bringing  the  soldiers,  one  by  one,  before  the  local 
judge  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  then  taking  care  that  ihey  did 
not  get  back  to  the  fort  again.  In  the  formal  proelamation,  sent  down 
by  the  expedition  to  reinforce  Fort  Pickens,  the  commander  of  the 
United  Slates  forces  in  Florida  was  directed  to  "permit  no  person  to 
crorcise  any  office  or  authority  npon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  Tortu- 
gns,  and  Santa  Rosa,  which  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;"  authoHziug  him  at  the  same  time,  "if  he  shall  find  it 
II K!e8s:iry,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to  remove  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  fortresses  all  dangerous  and  suspected 
persons." 

This  form  of  snspension  was  afterward  made  general,  and  proved 
adequate  to  its  purpose  during  the  war.  Applying  the  Buspensioa 
merely  to  exposed  piiints  and  actual  cases  of  disloyalty,  it  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  general  public  in  the  conrta. 

The  attempt  to  unite  all  the  slave-holding  States  in  the  Confederacy 
had  not  been  entirely  successful.  There  was  still  a  warm  Union  senti- 
ment in  various  localities  in  the  border  States.  In  East  Tennessee  the 
mountaineers  were  holding  Union  meetings,  but  they  were  practically 
hemmed  in  and  powerless.  In  Kentucky  the  popular  election  showed 
that  there  was  a  decided  Union  preponderance,  but  the  Legislature 
evinced  a  disposition  to  avoid  taking  up  arms  on  either  side,  and  a 
"  Peace  Convention  "  was  in  progress.  After  the  advent  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  the  Union  sentiment  in  Baltimore  and  northern  Maryland 
had  found  active  expression,  and  Governor  Hicks  had  called  for  four 
regiments  of  Union  volunteers,  in  compliance  with  the  President's  proc- 
lamation. Missonri  had  decided  not  to  secede,  but  her  Governor  and 
Legislature  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  draw  her  into  the  Con- 
federacy. He  had  refused  compliance  with  the  President's  call  for 
volunteers,  but  the  Union  men,  nevertheless,  were  raising  them.  He 
hod  formed  a  "State  camp"  in  the  interest  of  secessioD,  bat  by  the 
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energy  und  address  of  Captaiu  Lyon,  the  Federal  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis 
was  saved,  and  the  "State  camp"  captared.  Subseqaently  Lyon 
had  been  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  put  in  command  of  the 
Union  forces,  while  the  Governor  bad  called  out  fiftv  thousand  State 
militiii  to  "repel  Federal  invasion."  So  the  campaign  had  actively 
begun  on  the  Mississippi  as  well  as  on  the  Potomac. 

Most  encouraging  of  all  was  the  news  of  the  action  of  the  Union 
.men  of  western  Virginia.  Dispersing  the  Confederate  militia,  they 
were  organizing  Union  regiments,  and  holding  conventions,  to  for- 
mally separate  from  the  "  Old  Dominion,**  and  adhere  to  the  Union. 
Later  came  the  brilliant  Union  successes  at  Grafton,  Pbillippi, 
Beverly,  and  the  Kanawha  Valley,  under  the  lead  of  McGlellan,  Kelly, 
and  Rosecrans. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  daughter,  he  said: 

Your  letter  was  very  welcome.  I  feared  very  much  that  your  mother  and  your- 
self would  be  deeply  alarmed,  when  the  shades  gathered  here ;  and  shut  us  out 
of  sight  and  hearing.  It  seemed  a  critical  moment.  I  could  not  safely  write 
about  it,  at  large,  because  I  knew  that  my  letters  might  fall  into  hostile  hands. 

We  work  very  hard  here,  to  organize,  direct,  and  employ  the  vast  military 
and  naval  forces  that  present  themselves,  at  our  call,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
nation.  I  write  every  day  now  to  Ministers,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Emperors, 
as  well  as  generals.  But  I  value  a  letter  from  you,  more  than  one  from  any  of 
them. 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Seward  said: 

May  17. 
I  received  your  letter,  last  evening,  on  my  birthday. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  had  live4  to  reach  it,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  trying  and  painful.  A  country  so  largely  relying  on  my  poor 
efforts  to  save  it,  had  refused  me  the  full  measure  of  its  confidence,  needful 
to  that  end.  I  am  a  chief  reduced  to  a  subordinate  position,  and  surrounded 
with  a  guard,  to  see  that  I  do  not  do  too  much  for  my  country,  lest  some  ad- 
vantage may  revert  indirectly  to  my  own  fame.  My  labor  yesterday  was  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  those  who  think  I  am  organizing  too  great  an  army 
for  the  occasion,  although  it  is  only  from  an  army  so  strong  as  to  dishearten 
the  traitors,  that  we  can  hope  for  peace  or  union.  It  is  due  to  the  President 
to  say,  that  his  magnanimity  is  almost  superhuman.  His  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy increase  every  day.     But,  but  —  let  all  this  pass. 

The  tide,  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic,  begins  to  turn  in  our  favor.  I  am 
anxious,  yet  hopeful,  as  to  the  other.  They  have  misunderstood  things  fear- 
fully, in  Europe.  Great  Britain  is  in  great  danger  of  sympathizing  so  much 
with  the  South,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  cotton,  as  to  drive  us  to  make  war 
against  her,  as  the  ally  of  the  traitors.  If  that  comes,  it  will  be  the  strife 
of  the  younger  brancii  of  the  British  stock,  for  freedom,  against  the  older,  for 
slavery.  It  will  be  dreadful,  but  the  end  will  be  sure  and  swift.  My  last  dis- 
patches from  Great  Britain  and  France  have  showed  that  they  were  almost 
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ady,  on  aome  iirecext,  to  cry  and  save  coctoa.  ai  the  cost  of  the  Uatoa.     I 
a  tryiDS  Co  get  a  bold  remoDStrance  througti  the  Cubiiiec.  before  it  is  too  late. 

And  to  Weed,  he  wrote: 

ifay  23. 

I  wrote  to  you,  at  Albany,  yesterday,  on  consuiting  with  the  P. 

The  Union  Defcuso  Committee  nere  introduced  to  me,  by  yourself,  with  a. 
committee  of  three,  to  urge  bolder  aad  more  energetic  measures.  Up  to  this 
I  )iir,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  culled  out,  we  have  not  got  a 
i  irce  here  sufficient  to  spare  a  detachmeot  to  fortify  heights  that  overlook  the 
ttiwn.  A  week  ago,  the  committee  came  here  to  offer  and  urge  upon  us  four- 
teen regiments. 

"  Why  not  take  themi  " 

"Because  the  Govomor  hud  called  tor  thirty-eigbt.'' 

"Well,"  wo  said,    "we'll  take  the  flfty.two." 

It  wna  agreed,  and  ordered,  by  the  President  and  Secretary  o(  War.  We 
wrote  and  telegraphed  both  the  Governor  and  the  committee,  to  come. 
Xeithcr  comes.  How  nod  whom  am  I  to  reconcile  )  You  ought  to  bo  able  to 
reconcile  the  parties,  for  you  are  near  both  of  them.  I  see  neither.  But  I  do 
see  disgrace  before  us,  and  if  not  disaster,  certainly  disappotntineat.  Let  the 
Governor,  in  God's  name,  send  on  the  whole  ijuotu!  I'll  take  care  of  it,  here. 
'.  he  President  is  all  right. 

The  European  phase  ia  bad.  But  your  apprehension  that  I  may  be  too  de- 
cisive alarms  me  more.  Will  you  consent,  or  advise  us  to  consent,  that  Adams 
and  Dayton  have  audiences  nud  compliments  in  the  Minister's  Audience  Cham- 
ber, and  Toombs'  emissarii;s  have  accfss  to  his  bed-room  ?  Shall  there  be 
no  compromise  at  home,  and  shall  we  compromise  every  thing  in  £nrope  t 
Private  recognition  gives  currency  to  Southern  bonds. 

Do  you  still  think  that  Raymond  should  go  to  Paris.     If  not,  wbol 

If  the  newspapers  could,  they  would  find  out,  publish,  and  defeat  all  I 
am  doing.  When  tbey  can't  find  it  out,  they  retaliate  by  chuging  that  I  uu 
doing  nothing.     But  who  cares  ! 


CQAPTER  LXI. 
18G1. 


"A  Uddis  niridcd  Against  Itself."  Tba  Fanuna  Bonle  in  Danger.  Ssn  Domingo  Seitnt 
by  Spain.  British  Precipitancy.  The  Qaeen's  Proclam alien.  Uaniteslationa  of  Un- 
friendlv  Feeling.  Suapieions  about  Canada.  England  and  France  Acting  in  Conoert. 
Riifosal  to  Receire  their  Coaimunicalions.  Project  ot  Sciiing  Lower  Califaniia  and 
Sonora.     The  S pan iih- American  Kepublici.     Treaaonabla  Correapandgnca. 

"  Every  house  divided  against  itself  shAlI  not  stand."    The  warn- 
ing dispatches  on  Seward's  table  daily  attested  the  fact.     Since  the 
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great  American  Republic  had  chosen  to  divide,  it  no  longer  inspired 
fear,  ani  hardly  commanded  respect,  from  foreign  powers.  Its  flag 
might  be  flouted;  its  remonstrances  ignored,  or  despised.  Kings, 
statesmen,  and  adventurers  were  watching  for  its  downfall,  and  pre- 
paring to  profit  by  it 

Menaces  of  disaster  seemed  to  start  up  on  every  side.  One  day 
came  a  note  from  Seflor  Kafael  Pombo,  the  New  Grenadian  Charge, 
expressing  fears  of  serious  disaster  from  lawless  outbreaks  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  threatening  the  loss  of  that  line  of  inter-oceanic 
con^mnnication,  and  the  destruction  of  American  interests  there. 
Seward  advised  the  sending  there  of  such  naval  vessels  as  could  be 
spared  for  their  protection.  Weeks  elapsed  before  the  danger  was 
fully  averted.  Meanwhile,  came  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  that 
Spain,  having  taken  possession  of  San  Domingo,  had  garrisoned  its 
<»pital,  and  was  apparently  intending  to  subvert  that  republic,  and 
make  it  again  a  Spanish  province.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Schurz,  the  Min- 
ister to  Spain,  instructing  him,  to  make  protest  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  He  reminded  the  Spanish  Government  that  the 
United  States  had  been  content  to  leave  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  the 
possession  of  Spain,  adding: 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  forbearance  on  our  part  has  always 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  Spain  is  not  an  aggressive  power;  and  that  she 
is  content  to  leave  the  Spanish-American  independent  states  free  from  her 
intervention.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty  at  this  place  to  these  very  extraordinary  facts,  and  asked 
for  an  explanation  thereof.  You  are  furnished  with  a  copy  of  that  communi- 
cation, and  also  of  Mr.  Tassara^s  reply,  he  having  promised  to  communicate 
further,  after  having  consulted  his  Government. 

To  Mr.  Perry,  the  charge  at  Madrid,  he  wrote: 

It  has  been  by  no  means  a  pleasant  experience  to  learn  that  in  Madrid,  as  in 
other  European  capitals,  tliere  has  been  a  disposition  to  consider  the  insurrec- 
tion which  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  as  certain  to  result  in  the  dissolu- 
ti«)n  of  the  Union;  and,  possibly,  to  build  hopes  of  advantage  upon  the  great 
calamity  thus  deemed  so  certain  to  befall  us. 

You  cannot  be  too  decided  in  exacting  for  the  United  States  all  the  consid- 
eration, now,  that  they  have  uniformly  received  heretofore;  making  no  abate- 
ment in  the  firmness  with  which  you  have  been  enjoined  to  insist  on  all  our 
national  rights. 

Before  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  newly-appointed  Minister  from 
the  United  States,  and  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  foreclosing  discussion 
with  him,  the  British  Government,  in  concert  with  that  of  France, 
determined   to   recognize  the  rebels  as  a  belligerent  power.     The 


Quetin's  procLimaiion  to  that  eSect  ^va&  issued:  and  first  met  Mr. 
Adums'  eve,  in  the  morning  paper,  the  Juy  liefore  his  p  res  en  tut  io  a. 
He  said  iu  his  disputch.  tbaC  it  excited  geneml  surprise  umoiig  those 
friendly  CO  the  United  States: 

There  aeemed  to  be  not  a  little  precipitation  iu  at  once  raising  the  dis- 
affected States  up  to  the  level  of  n  belligerent  power,  before  it  had  developed 
a  siogk  oni:  o(  the  reid  elements  nhich  constitute  military  elScicncy,  outside 
of  ita  geographical  limits. 

He  remarked  upon  "  the  illnsioiiH  indiiatrionsly  elaborated  diiriug 
the  period  of  isolation  of  the  city  of  Woshiiigtoti,"  and  the  previileiit 
doubts  in  England  whether  all  government  in  the  United  States  \v«a 
of  any  more  cohesiveneas  than  a  "rope  of  sand."  His  predecessor, 
Mr.  Dallas,  hud,  in  accordance  with  Scwaid's  iiiatrnctions,  made  aa 
earnest  protest  against  any  recognition,  but  the  protest  was  disre- 
garded. It  was  a  fresh  illustraiion  of  "  tiie  little  wisdom  with 
which  the  world  is  governed,"  even  by  its  wisest  heads.  The  British 
statesmen  who  adopted  this  coarse  uudonbtedly  siipjiosed  that  they 
wei^  acting  for  the  good  of  England.  They  conld  hardly  have  taken 
a  step  more  injurious  to  her.  They  protracted  a  war  that  they  wan  ted 
to  Btop,  laid  the  foundations  for  yeors  of  ill-feeling,  and  got  nothing 
in  retarn  except  Ihe  short-lived  friendship  of  a  short-lived  Confed- 
eracy, Loi-d  John  Russell,  with  earnest  sincerity,  said  in  Parliament: 
'  "  We  have  not  been  involved  in  any  way  in  that  contest.  For  God'a 
sake  let  tis,  if  possible,  keep  out  of  it."  And  thereupon  they  plunged 
headlong  into  it,  making  the  British  GoTernment  the  chief  partici- 
pant, next  to  the  two  "  belligerents  "  themselves. 

"  Everj  instruction  you  liavo  received,"  wrote  Seward  when  the  news  reached 
Washington,  "  ia  full  of  eridence  of  the  foct  that  the  principal  danger  in  the 
present  insurrection  was  Ihat  vif  foreign  intervention,  ud,  or  sympathy,  and 
especially  of  such  intervention,  aid,  or  aympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Oovero- 
ment  ol  Great  Britain.  The  Queea'a  proclamation  i$  remarkable.  First,  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  without  affording  you  the  inter- 
view promised  before  decisive  action  should  be  adopted;  secondly,  the  tenor 
of  the  proclamation  itself,  which  seems  to  recognize,  in  a  vague  manner  in- 
deed,  but  does  seem  to  recognise  the  insurgents  as  a  htUigtrent  national 

"A  year  ago  the  differences  which  bad  partially  estranged  the  British  and  tlia 
American  people  from  ench  other  seemed  to  have  been  removed  forever.  It  la 
painful  to  reflect  that  that  nncient  alienation  baa  risen  iip  again  under  circum- 
stances which  portend  great  social  evils,  if  not  disaster  to  both  countries." 

Throughout  the  rebellious  States  the  Qneeu's  proclamation  was  re- 
ceived with  an  outburst  of  rejoicing.     It  was  seen  that  it  would  put 
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new  life  into  their  cause.  Throughout  the  loyal  States,  as  at  Wash- 
ington, it  was  received  like  a  reverse  in  the  field,  but  with  the  added 
soreness  that  the  blow  was  struck,  not  by  the  avowed  enemy,  but  by  a 
supposed  friend.  In  England  its  immediate  etfects  were  seen  in  the 
exultant  expressions  of  Secession  sympathizers,  in  the  press,  in  Par- 
liament, and  in  society. 

Similar  manifestations  of  unfriendly  feeling  in  other  countries  came 
by  every  foreign  mail,  fiancor  and  contempt  for  the  unhappy  £e- 
public  were  freely  expressed  in  her  hour  of  misfortune.  It  was  a  dis- 
agreeable surprise  at  the  North  to  find  the  depth  and  fervor  of  the 
anti-American  prejudices  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  Old  World. 
But  the  explanation  was  not  fur  to  seek.  Those  who  believed  monar- 
chy the  only  safe  and  strong  government,  saw  in  the  coming  fall  of 
the  Republic  a  confirmation  of  their  theories  and  predictions.  The 
United  States  had  kept  aloof  from  the  controversies  of  Old  World 
monarchies,  but  had  usually  evinced  a  readiness  to  recognize  young 
republics  in  their  stead.  It  could  now  be  paid  in  its  own  coin.  Fur- 
thermore, the  smaller  the  fragments  into  which  the  great  American 
Bepublic  might  choose  to  shatter  itself,  the  less  likely  any  of  them 
would  be  to  disturb  the  *'  balance  of  power  *'  elsewhere.  Americans 
in  Europe,  of  Secession  proclivities,  had  done  much  to  foment  these 
prejudices,  for  their  assurance  that  the  Union  "was  going  to 
smash  "  was  naturally  regarded  as  the  opinion  of  experts.  Seward 
perceived  that  European  statesmen  were  deluding  themselves  with  the 
belief  that,  whatever  the  outcome,  they,  themselves,  were  in  no  danger. 
He  endeavored  to  shovy  them  that  they  were  drifting  into  a  policy 
which  would  inevitably  bring  them  into  commercial  disaster  and  war. 

To  Paris,  he  wrote: 

This  Goveroment  understands  equally  the  interest  of  friendly  nations,  and 
its  own,  in  the  present  emergency.  If  they  shall  not  interfere,  the  attempt  at 
revolution  here  will  cease,  without  inflicting  serious  evils  upon  foreign  nations. 
All  that  they  can  do  byway  of  interference,  with  a  view  to  modify  our  action, 
will  only  serve  to  prolong  the  present  unpleasant  condition  of  things;  and 
possibly  to  produce  results  that  would  be  as  universally  calamitous  as  they 
would  he  irretrievable.  Down  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  American  people  — 
deeper  than  the  love  of  trade,  or  of  freedom  —  deeper  than  the  attachment  to 
any  local  or  sectional  interest,  or  partisan  pride,  or  individual  ambition  — 
deeper  than  any  other  sentiment  —  is  that  one  out  of  which  the  Constitution 
of  this  Union  arose — namely,  American  independence  —  independence  of  all 
foreign  control,  alliance,  or  influence.  Those  who  in  a  frenzy  of  passion  are 
building  expectations  on  other  principles  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Whenever  one  part  of  this  Union  shall  be  found  assuming  bonds  of  dependence 
toward  any  foreign  people,  then,  even  if  not  before,  that  spirit  ^\IV  V^  x^- 
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aiTalcened  whicli  brous;)it  the  States  o(  tliu  Republic  iuio  existence,  aad  which 
wiil  preserve  them  uniled. 

Nortliem  people, iiccustomed  foryears  to  read  Eagliali  denunciations 
of  slavery,  and  to  find  tlieinselres  arraigned  forevcu  toleriitiiij  it,  liaii 
expected  that  Britisli  sympathies  would  be  with  the  iiiiti-shivcry  side 
of  the  contest,  instead  of  the  pro-slarery  one.  There  was  an  incon- 
gruity in  it.  ut  first  inexplicable.  But  niiiny  of  tliestateamen  of  Great 
Britiiiii  had  accepted  the  mistaken  idea,  that  the  disruption  of  the 
American  Union  would  be  a  benefit  to  England.  Sympathy  with  those 
who  were  trying  to  disnipt  it  was  a  logical  consequence 

One  of  the  notions  that  found  credence  in  Orcat  Britain  was  a  be- 
lief that  the  Washington  Govomment  was  planning  to  invade  and 
"annex"  Canada,  It  showed  the  distrust  of  the  United  States,  then 
prevalent  —  a  distrust  which  Confederate  presses  and  agents  did  their 
best  to  promote.  When,  in  April,  Seward  had  sent  George  -Aslimun 
to  Canada  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  rumora  in  regard  to  fitting  out 
"Confederate"  privateers  on  the  St.  Lawi-ence,  bo  that  due  precautions 
might  be  taken,  if  necessary,  Ashmun  was  at  once  suspected  of  being 
an  emissary  to  foment  "  annexation  "  plots. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  Seward  said: 

This  Government  has  not  been  (disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  British  autlior- 
itiea  in  sending  three  regiments  into  Canadii;  nor  by  the  ntinonnceinent  of  the 
coming  ot  British  armtii  vessels  into  Aniericnn  waters.  Tliese  niovemeiils  are 
certainlf  not  Tery  formidtible  in  tbeir  proportions;  and  we  wilhnglj  4Ccept 
the  explanation  that  tbej  proceed  fmTn  merely  prudential  motives.  Doubtless 
it  bad  been  better  il  tbey  bad  not  been  made.  But  what  Government  can  say 
that  it  never  acts  precipitately,  or  even  capriciously  I  On  our  part,  the  possi- 
bility of  foreig-n  intervention,  sooner  or  later,  in  this  domestic  dbturbaace,  is 
never  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  this  Government.  We  arc,  therefore,  not 
likely  to  exaggerate  indications  of  an  emergency,  for  which  we  hold  onrsetvea 
bound  to  be,  in  a  measure,  always  prepared. 

That  graver  danger  was  now  imminent.  Early  in  the  war,  Seward 
learned,  through  the  legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  an  understand- 
ing had  been  effected  between  the  Governments  of  Gi-eat  Britain  and 
France,  that  tbey  should  take  one  and  the  same  course  on  the  subject 
of  the  American  war;  including  the  passible  recognition  of  the  rebels. 
Later,  this  understanding  was  distinctly  avowed  by  M.  ThouTenel,  to 
Mr.  Sanford,  at  Paris.  Thia  alliance,  for  joint  action,  might  dictate 
its  own  terms.  From  a  joint  announcement  of  neutrality,  it  would  bo 
only  a  step  to  joint  mediation,  or  intervention;  and  it  was  hardly  to 
be  anticipated,  that  the  Washington  Government,  struggling  with  ao 
insurrection  which  had  rent  the  country  asunder,  would  be  willing  to 
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face,  also,  the  combined  power  of  the  two  great  Empires  of  Western 
Europe.  To  the  mind  of  the  French  and  Enghsh  statesmen  the  pro- 
ject was  even  praisewortliy.  It  would  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
increase  the  supply  of  cotton.  It  would  leave  the  American  Union 
permanently  divided,  but  that  was  a  consummation  that  European 
statesmen^  in  general,  would  not  grieve  over. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  June,  a  scene  occurred  at  the  State 
Department,  which,  though  it  has  attracted  but  cursory  atteniion  from 
the  historian,  had  more  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Union  than 
a  pitched  battle. 

Spward  was  sitting  at  his  table  reading  dispatches,  when  the  mes- 
senger announced,  "  The  British  Minister  is  here  to  see  you,  sir,  and 
the  French  Minister,  also.'' 

''Which  came  first?'' 

"  Lord  Lyons,  sir;  but  they  say  they  both  want  to  see  yon  together." 

Seward  instinctively  guessed  the  motive  for  so  unusual  a  diplomatic 
proceeding.     He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said: 

"  Show  them  both  into  the  Assistant  Secretary's  room,  and  I  will 
come  in  presently." 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  the  two  Ministers  were  seated,  side  by  side, 
on  the  sofa,  the  door  opened,  and  Seward  entered.  Smiling  and  shak- 
ing his  head,  he  said: 

**No, — no, —  no.  This  will  never  do.  I  cannot  see  you  in  that 
way." 

The  Ministers  rose  to  greet  him. 

"  True,"  said  one  of  them,  "  it  is  unusual;  but  we  are  obeying  our 
instructions." 

**And,  at  least,"  said  the  other,  "you  will  allow  us  to  state  the 
object  of  our  visit  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Seward,  "we  must  start  right  about  it,  whatever  it  is. 
M.  Mercier,  will  you  do  nie  the  favor  to  come  to  dine  with  me  this 
evening  ?  There  we  can  talk  over  your  business  at  leisure.  And  if 
Lord  Lyons  will  step  into  my  room  with  me,  now,  we  will  discuss 
what  he  has  to  say  to  me." 

"If  you  refuse  to  see  us  together, "  began  the  French  Envoy 

with  a  courteous  smile,  and  shrug. 

"  Certainly,  I  do  refuse  to  see  you  together,  though  I  will  see  either 
of  you  separately,  with  pleasure,  here,  or  elsewhere." 

So  the  interviews  were  held  severally,  not  jointly,  and  the  papers 
which  they  had  been  instructed  to  jointly  present,  and  formally  read 
to  him,  were  left  for  his  informal  inspection.  A  brief  examination 
of  them  only,  was  necessaiy  to  enable  him  to  say,  courteously,  but 
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ith  decision,  that  he  deciineil  to  hear  tiiem  read,  ar  to  reccira  of- 

:ial  notice  of  tliem. 

To  Jlr,  Dayton,  he  wrote: 

The  concert  thus  nvnwei]  tins  lieen  carriod  out.  The  Ministers  came  to  me 
logellier;  tlie  i  nil  ructions  tlicy  propositi  tcj  rtad  to  me  diSer  in  form,  but  arc 
counterpart  in  effect.  ■  ♦  •  Frnnce  ]iroi>osc3  to  tnlte  cogniinnce  uf  bi>lh 
parliei  si  belligercots.  ond  tor  eOme  purposes  to  liold  communitntioii   with 

ch.     The  instructions  would  advise  us,  indeed,  I  tint  »'e  must  not  be  surprised 

France  shall  address  heracK  to  a  Qorcrnment,  which,  she  says,  is  to  bo  in- 

nUed  at  MoaCgomer;,  for  certain  ex ]ilu nations.  1'liis  inlimiitioa  is  concla- 
ve, Id  determiaing  tbis  Government  not  to  allow  the  instructJOD  to  be  read 

it. 

The  United  States,  rightly  jealous,  as  we  think,  of  their  sovereignlv,  cannot 
suffer  themselves  to  debate  any  abridgment  of  that  sovereignty  with  Fraocii  or 
with  any  other  nation.  •  •  ■  This  GoTernmcnt  insists  that  the  United  States 
are  one  whole  undivided  nation,  especially  so  (nr  as  foreign  natious  are  con- 
cerned :  and  that  France  is.  by  the  law  of  nations  and  by  treaties,  not  a  nentral 
power  between  two  imaginary  parlies  here,  but  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 
This  Government  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of  tiie  step  it  takes  in  declin- 
ing to  hear  the  communication,  the  tender  of  which  has  drawn  out  these  ex- 
planalions. 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Adama: 

When  we  received  official  information  that  an  understanding  was  existing 
between  the  British  and  Freuch  Governments  that  they  would  take  one  and 
the  flame  course  conccriiinL,'  the  insurrection,  involving  the  question  of  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  a  reTolutionary  organization,  we  instnicted  yon  to 
infurm  the  British  Government  that  we  had  expected  from  both  of  those 
powers  a  different  oonrse  of  proceeding. 

We  added,  that  we  shoutd  insist  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  ondealing  with 
each  of  those  powers  alone,  and  that  their  agreement  to  act  t<^tlier  would  not 
at  all  affect  the  course  we  should  pursue. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Governments,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  know  the  character  and  effect  of  the  instnictiona  re- 
spectively before  I  could  consent  that  they  should  be  officially  communicated 
to  this  department.  The  Alinistere,  therefore,  confidentially  and  very  franklj 
submitted  the  papers  to  me  for  preliminary  inspection.  After  having  examined 
tfaem  so  far  ns  to  understand  their  purport,  I  declined  to  hear  them  read  or  to 
receive  official  notice  of  them. 

This  Government  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel  and  extraordi- 
nary positions  with  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  JMajesty;  much  less  can 
consent  that  that  Government  shall  announce  to  us  a  decision  derogating  from 
that  sovereignty.  This  Government  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  step  it 
takes  in  declining  to  receive  the  communication  in  question. 

tn  another  quarter  of  the  globe  there  was  ti  distrust  of  the  Ameri- 
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caa  Goverment  which  had  some  foundation.  The  Spanish- Ameri- 
can Governments  hud  found,  during  preceding  Administrations,  when 
pro*slavcry  influences  were  dominant  at  Washington,  that  '^  filibuster- 
ing expeditions''  frequently  succeeded  in  escaping  official  vigiknce, 
and  in  coming  to  rob  them  of  their  territory.  Seward  set  himself  to 
work  at  once  to  show  them  that  this  period  was  past,  and  to  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  amity  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Continent 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Corwin  at  Mexico: 

laformation  which  wears  an  air  of  aathenticity  leads  us  to  apprehend  that 
a  design  exists,  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  of  this  country,  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California  to  cut  off  our  commerce  with 
Mexico,  to  seize  the  Panama  steamers,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  treasure  so 
acquired,  extend  their  conquests  to  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  The  design  is 
understood  to  embrace  an  ultimate  absorption  of  all  Mexico.  We  shall  im- 
mediately take  care  to  have  the  commanders  of  our  land  and  naval  forces  on 
the  Pacific  instructed  to  prevent  this  threatened  violation  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico.  You  will  invoke  its  energetic  and  vigorous  efforts  to  the  defense 
of  its  own  sovereignty  in  the  Peninsula. 

To  Mr.  Dickiuson,  at  Nicaragua^  he  said: 

The  United  States  no  longer  think  that  they  want  slavery  reestablished 
in  that  State,  nor  do  they  desire  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  its  Government, 
but  that  it  may  so  conduct  its  affairs  as  to  permit  and  favor  tiic  opening 
of  an  inter-oceanic  navigation,  which  shall  be  profitable  to  Nicaragua  and 
equally  open  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  other  maritime  nations. 

His  communications  to  the  other  Spanish-American  countries  were 
in  the  same  spirit.  "Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth."  The 
Governments  and  people  of  those  countries  hesitated,  at  first,  about 
putting  too  implicit  a  trust  in  the  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Republic.  Their  Ministers  at  Wa8hin<i;ton,  however,  were  quick 
to  perceive  its  genuineness  and  sincerity.  Their  reports,  and  Seward's 
continuance  in  the  same  line  of  action,  in  a  few  months  developed  a 
spirit  of  international  accord  between  the  Governments  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  had  not  existed  for  forty  years. 

To  Mr.  Riotti,  who  was  going  out  iis  Minister  to  Costa  Bica,  he 
wrote: 

Let  the  memories  of  the  past  annoyances  endured  by  Costa  Rica,  as  well  as 
hy  neighboring  States,  from  lawless  bands  of  invaders  from  our  shores,  be 
buried;  and  let  her  rely  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  United  States, 
if  at  any  time  she  shall  need  them. 

Colonel  Amory,  his  former  aide-de-camp  at  Albany,  was  now  the 
United  States  Dispatch  Agent  at  Boston;  and  was  also  zealously  at 
work  in  thwarting  the  schemes  of  rebel  emissaries  to  obtain  inforraa- 
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on  and  arms.     Colonel  Boireo.  wiio  lind  beea  another  of  his  old  staff 
ficefs,  WU3  now  Commissi  oner  of  Police  in  New  York.     To  him  he 


Will  you  institute  men 

ns  to  prevent  the  transmiasi 

an  of  treasonable 

HkDilintc.  by  the  chnnne 

there  iitdicmed  ;     Cun  you 

oncL-rt  aimllur  ar 

unts   in   Bnstot).   it   npce 

■ssnry  ^     Shall   you  want  :to 

V  military  author 

cure  thut  end  J 

And  ii  few  days  l:iter  he  wrote  the  Socretiirj  of  War  and  Post- 
mustei'-Gciicml: 

You  will  find  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Commissiouer  oF  PoHcs  nt  M'eiv 
Tork :  and  if  you  approve  the  subject,  you  will  picaae  give  directions  to  him 
to  breuk  up  the  chnnnel  of  communication  between  the  disuniouists  in  Euro])c, 
and  the  North,  with  tlielr  party  in  the  Southern  States. 

These  suggestions  were  jji-omptly  complied  with  by  both  Cabinet 
officei-3.     The   Keiv  York  Police  rendered  effective  aid,  in  this  way, 
to  the  Union  cause,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war- 
He  wrote  to  his  diiughter : 

The  last  tbreo  weeks  have  brought  me  very  oppressive  labor. 
Besides  the  ordinary  details  ot  the  department,  und  the  almost  daily,  and 
sometimes  h'lui'ly  cinsiittntiotis  with  other  departments  and  the  coDiinanding 
generals,  I  have  hnd  volutniuous  dispatches  to  write  to  foreign  countries. 
Great  Britain  und  France  have  lost  their  fear,  and  with  it  their  respect  for  this 
country,  in  a  good  degree.  They  have  been  ttivoring  disunion,  without  nny 
regard  to  prinriples  of  morality  or  honor.  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  taken  de- 
cided ground  with  them.  If  we  should  uofortunBtely  become  demoralized 
again  at  hoaie,  those  grent  nations  will  become  practically  allies  uf  th^  dbanioo 
Confederacy,  If  we  retain  our  virtue,  and  meet  with  no  great  disaster,  the 
world  will  ezulL  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  come  upon  the  stage  at  such  an 
important  crisis  ia  your  country's  .history.  It  will  be  instructive  for  all  your 
future  life. 
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Texts  now  began  to  dot  the  hillsround  about  Washington;  and  on 
every  road  the  Union  fiag  was  flying-  A  chain  of  campa  was  gradnally 
growing  up  around  tbe  city;  those  on  the  Virginia  aide  of  the  river 
being  intrenched,  and  armed  with  heavy  ai'tillery.     During  June,  tlie 
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Army  was  by  degrees  consolidated  and  strengthened.  With  all  its 
enthusiasm,  it  was  bat  a  raw  force;  most  of  whose  members  were  un- 
familiar with  the  simplest  field  manoeuvres,  or  with  the  ordinary 
details  of  camp  life.  But  all  were  ready  and  willing  to  learn;  and 
the  genial  summer  days  were  favorable  to  camp  instruction.  General 
Mansfield  had  been  put  in  command  of  the  city  and  its  defenses. 
General  McDowell  had  been  assigned  to  command  the  Army  for  its 
operations  in  Virginia.  General  Dix  had  been  commissioned^  and 
assigned  to  duty  at  Baltimore;,  and  General  Butler  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. Troops  continued  to  arrive  from  the  North.  Eegiments  were 
coming  in  from  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania^ 
New  York,  and  Minnesota.  General  Sanford  of  the  First  Division  of 
the  New  York  Militia,  was  received  into  the  United  States  service, 
and  placed  in'  command  of  New  York  troops,  and  of  Arlington 
Heights. 

As  the  Union  forces  were  gradually  pushed  out,  to  occupy  localities 
hitherto  held  by  the  rebels,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred  between  de- 
tached bodies,  attended  with  varying  fortune;  though  with  the  gen- 
eral result  that  the  Federal  forces  were  slowly  extending  their  area  of 
occupation.  General  Patterson  advanced  and  took  possession  of 
Hagerstown.  Colonel  Wallace  captured  Cumberland  and  Romney. 
Eeconnoissances  were  made  on  the  roads  and  railways  leading  into  Vir- 
ginia.- The  Confederate  force,  under  Johnston,  burned  the  railway 
bridges,  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry,  and  retreated  to  Winchester. 
Beauregard  was  reported  to  be  in  command  at  Manassas,  and  to  be 
rapidly  massing  the  rebel  troops  there. 

Then  followed  the  skirmish  at  Edward's  Ferry,  the  disastrous  en- 
gagement at  Big  Bethel,  the  ''masked  battery ''at  Vienna  —  events 
whose  casualties  showed  that  the  Federal  advance  would  be  contested 
at  every  step.  Rebel  batteries  were  springing  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Potomac,  threatening  to  obstruct.the  passage  of  Union  vessels. 
The  naval  expeditions  sent  to  dislodge  and  destroy  them,  did  not  ac- 
complish that  work  without  serious  loss.  There  were  daily  reports 
from  the  West,  of  encounters  between  rebel  and  Union  forces,  those 
in  West  Virginia  usually  favorable  to  the  Union  men,  while  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Missouri  success  seemed  to  alternate  between  the  two.  In 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York,  arms  and  munitions,  secreted  for 
rebel  use,  were  found  and  seized  in  large  quantities. 

Offers   of  troops  continued    to    come  in    from   all    the   Northern 
States.     Seward  wrote  to  Governor  Fairbanks  of  Vermont: 

Requisitions  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia,  for  three  months,  and  forty 
thousand  volunteers,  for  three  years,  are  already  full;  and  there  is  still    a- 
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preaaure  upon  us  to  Accept  twice  ni  many  of  each.    The  War  Departnieni.    I 
will  uaderlBko  tosBT,  wiil  nccept  your  iidditionni  regiments,  if  tliey  iviti  ko- 

gage  for  three  yeiirs.   as  they  lioiibtless  nill. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Na?v,  lie  wrote: 

Mr.  Williams  reports  to  me,  that  wlien  the  proceedings  nt  Boston  mere 
taken,  of  tvhicli  lie  comes  to  advisti  you,  it  was  only  known  then  that  two 
steamers  were  bought  in  Boston,  and  )t  was  not  koown  Ihnt  we  were  piirelms- 
ing  eighteen  more,  diptain  Meigs  reports  that  the  Collins  ste.imcrs  cnu  lie 
bought  now  at  half  price,  and  that  tliey  ouglit  all  to  he  bought  at  once-  1 
hope  it  may  be  done. 

Ill  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  he  suid: 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  you  ore  doing  what  you  can  for  the  increase  of 
the  comfort  of  the  brnre  volunteers  who  are  moving  for  the  defense  of  the 
Union,  and  the  rescue  of  tbc  country.  I  often  wi>ih  thiit  you  and  your  mother 
could  be  here;  but  you  are  safer  where  you  are.  and  jou  can  do  more  good 
there  than  you  could  licrc,  * 

The  newspapers  say  that  we  are  safe  here;  but  we  are  far  down  in  an  enemy's 
country.  That  enemy  can  rapidly  giilher  fifty  tliouSiind  or  more  impetuous, 
though  undisciplined  troops.  We  gather  defenders  here,  ao  far  from  their 
homes,  much  slower  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  are  enough  coming, 
but  muny  of  them  stop  by  the  way,  to  keep  it  open.  Circumstances  indicate 
a  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  that  the;  must  strike  a  sudden 
blow,  and  gain  an  immediate  advantage.  On  our  side,  the  policy  is  "a  Fabian 
one,"  of  hazarding  nothing,  until  we  are  ready. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  nssurcd;  the  coiiotrf  and  freedom  will  be  saved.  It 
matters  little  what  becomes  of  us.  My  occupations  are  very  various.  I  keep 
on  wilting  dispatches  to  foreign  nations,  for  my  regular  occupation.  Buttb« 
war  brings  labors,  cares,  and  duties  of  a  domestic  nature  upon  us  all.  I  ttoa 
counseling  with  the  Cabinet  one  hour,  with  the  Army  officers  the  next,  the 
Navy  next,  and  I  visit  all  the  troops  as  fast  ns  they  coma. 

The  "  Old  Club  House,"  on  La  Fayette  Square,  whero  Seward  xraa 
now  Imng,  remained  his  residence  during  the  rest  of  his  stay  in 
Washington.  The  books  and  furniture  brought  from  Anbarn,  and 
fj;om  F  street,  gave  it  the  look  of  home.  His  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  were  living  with  him.  Mrs.  Seward  and  Fanny  were  at  Aabnm 
for  the  summer.  His  youngest  sod  was  in  bnsinesB  there.  His 
eldest  one  was  in  the  Army,  having  jnat  returned  from  a  frontier  post 
in  the  South-west,  narrowly  escaping  capture  on  the  way.  The  do- 
mestic establishment  had  been  slightly  enlarged.  The  old  servants 
remained,  and  Gustar  Forsberg,  a  capable  Swede,  was  installed  as 
butler  and  steward. 

Seward's  daily  life  at  this  period  was  necessarily  a  laborious  one. 
He  used  to  rise  between  six  and  seven,    dress  and   shave  with  hia 
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own  hand,  and  when  the  family  assembled  in  the  breakfast  room,  he 
would  be  found  hastily  running  over  the  morning  papers,  throwing 
each  aside  as  soon  as  dispatched.  ^' You  do  not  stop  to  read  details 
of  news.  Governor,"  said  a  friend.  "  Thave  only  time  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  thing  that  concerns  us  in  the  Government.  The  rest  is 
for  others  to  read." 

Breakfast  was  soon  over,  unless,  as  often  happened,  friends  had  come 
from  New  York  by  the  night  train,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  brief 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  before  going  to  the  department.  Walking 
thither,  he  was  ensconced  in  his  chair  generally  before  the  throng  of 
morning  visitors  began  to  assemble.  A  huge  pile  of  opened  letters 
and  dispatches,  that  had  come  by  the  morning  mail,  lay  in  a  mahogany 
box  at  his  right  hand.  A  similar  box,  empty,  at  his  left,  was  ready  to 
receive  them,  as  he  marked  upon  each  the  disposition  he  desired  to 
have  made  of  it.  Of  course,  the  bushel  of  communications  addressed 
**  to  the  Secretary  of  State"  had  been  already  sifted  out  by  the  Chief 
Clerk.  The  letters  and  dispatches  relating  to  matters  of  routine  and 
ordinary  department  work  had  been  distributed  among  the  respective 
bureaus.  Only  those  having  a  political  importance,  or  involving  some 
new  question  for  decision,  needed  to  be  laid  before  the  Secretary. 
When  once  a  subject  had  been  passed  upon,  the  department  could 
deal  with  it  in  its  subsequent  stages.  But  in  this  period  of  civil  war 
the  number  of  new  questions  coming  up  for  the  Secretary's  decision 
increased  every  day.  Nearly  every  old  question  appeared  in  a  new 
light,  for  it  involved  the  decision  whether  the  present  emergency  re- 
quired adherencp  to  precedents  or  departure  from  them.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was,  that  a  wron^r  decision  would  not  be  merely  an  ordi- 
nary blunder,  but  an  act  that  would  bring  a  foreign  war  and  imperil 
the  national  life. 

Before  half  the  contents  of  the  box  could  be  disposed  of,  cards  of 
visitors  would  be  brought  in.  Those  who  came  in  pursuit  of  place  and 
patronage  were  referred  (with  as  much  courtesy  and  as  little  waste  of 
time  as  possible)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  was  instructed  to 
listen  to  their  statements  and  present  the  pith  and  kernel  of  them  to 
the  Secretary  at  some  convenient  season.  Those  who  came  to  confer 
on  public  affairs  found  ready  hearing  and  advice.  Those  who  came 
as  a  matter  of  ceremony  or  friendship  received  pleasant  greeting,  and 
frequently  an  invitation  to  dine  or  drive  later  in  the  day.  Those  who 
came  with  startling  news  and  false  reports,  always  abundant  in  war 
time,  met  a  cheerful  incredulity.  But  he  always  grudged  the  time 
thus  lost.  *'  I  never  appreciated  till  now,"  he  used  to  say,  **  the  Scrip- 
tural expression  *  rumors  of  wars/    See  what  time  we  waste  in  chas- 
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ing;  np  these  false  mmors  on!r  to  fiud  thtit  they  are  taise,  nhea  erery 
mmiite  is  needed  for  our  aciual  work." 

Toward  noon  the  foreign  Miuistera  would  begiu  to  arrive.  Each  ol 
them  wns  tiuding  the  work  of  his  legation  suddenly  incrouscd,  foir. 
nearly  every  Government  iii  the  wodd  was  sending,  by  every  miiil,  ic- 
structions  to  its  representatives  to  hate  an  interview  with  the  Seen 
tory  of  State  about  some  siiip  or  subject,  or  treaty  or  policy,  that 
Interfered  with  by  the  war.  Almost  every  day  some  question  would 
arige,  about  which  it  was  necessary  to  confer  with  some  other  member 
of  the  Cabinet  or  with  the  President.  These,  usually  of  a  confiden- 
tial character  and  requiring  prompt  actioti,  he  preferred  not  to  write 
notes  about.  So  he  would  call  liis  carriage  and  drive  to  the  War  or 
Navy  Department,  or  step  over  to  the  White  House  or  Treasury  to  hold 
the  necessary  conference.  Sometimes  he  could  send  the  Assistant 
Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  a  Bureau.  In  any  case  his  communicationa 
bad  to  be  rapid  and  his  conclusions  prompt.  A  vast  amount  of  busi- 
ness thus  passed  under  his  eye  and  through  his  bauds  every  day,  but  he 
never  seemed  worried,  or  anxious,  or  flustered  by  it. 

There  was  no  time  for  hiuch  except  four  or  five  minutes  snatched 
from  other  occupations.  Mi's.  Seward  used  to  send  over  to  the  de- 
partment a  small  basket,  containing  some  crackers  and  cheese,  with  a 
cup  of  cold  tea.  Before  long,  the  teapot  and  cup  were  broken  in  the 
transit;  and  Forsberg  bethought  himself  that  the  tea  would  go  as 
safely  in  a  corked  bottle,  and  could  be  drank  from  tumbiera.  This 
was  a  good  idea;  but  it  led  to  consequences  that  no  one  had  antici- 
pated. Before  long,  innuendoes  began  to  appear  in  unfriendly  news- 
papers, about  the  habits  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat^  By  the  time  the 
story  came  back  from  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  it  was  in  the  shape  that 
"Seward,  despairing  of  the  Union,  is  drowning  his  cores  in  drink." — 
"The  Secretary  is  drnnk  every  night,"  etc 

Seward  was  too  much  accustomed  to  malicious  newspaper  criticism, 
to  attach  mnch  importance  to  this.  But  presently  letters  began  to 
come  from  old  acquaintances,  political  associates,  and  clergymen,  re- 
monstrating, more  or  less  kindly,  against  his  fall  into  intemperance; 
but  all  assuming  the  accusation  to  be  true.  At  first,  he  was  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  wide-spread  gossip,  but  finding  in  one  paper  a 
specific  allusion  to"the  black  bottle,"  heburst  intoalaugh,  andsent 
it  over  to  Mrs.  Seward.  One  morning  some  friends  from  Boston 
called ;  among  them  A.  H.  Eice,  then  in  Congress,  and  afterward 
Governor  of  I^Iassachusetts.  One  of  the  party  was  cautiously  upproach- 
ing  the  subject  of  temperance,  when  Seward,  interrupting  him,  called* 
out:  "  Donaldson,  bring  my  bottle  here,  and  some  glasses." 
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A  grave  expression  came  over  the  conntenances  of  the  visitors,  as 
Donaldson  solemnly  uncorked  the  bottle,  and  poured  the  tiuid  into  the 
glasses. 

"  Why/'  said  one,  after  a  sniff  and  a  taste,  "why,  it  is  tea !  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Seward,  **  what  else  did  you  think  it  was  ?" 

Rice  laughed,  and  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  marked  copy  of  the 
Boston  Post,  saying:  '*I  was  not  quite  snre  whether  I  would  show  this 
to  you;  but  I  am  going  to  send  it  back  to  Schouler,  now,  and  tell  him 
how  to  answer  it/' 

The  doors  of  the  department  were  closed  against  the  public  at  four 
o'clock.  But  it  seldom  happened  that  officers  or  clerks  got  away  at 
that  hour.  When  any  time  remained  before  the  dinner  hour  at  seven, 
Seward  would  take  his  carriage,  and  drive  with  some  of  his  family  or 
friends,  to  Rock  Creek,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Arlington  Heights,  Brent- 
wood, Anacostia,  or  some  other  of  the  many  beautiful  suburbs  of  the 
city.  When  he  came,  as  he  was  snre  to  do,  in  any  of  these  directions, 
upon  a  camp  or  a  fort,  he  would  stop  to  chat  with  the  officers  or  men, 
often  fmding  old  friends  among  them. 

His  dinner  table  was  rarely  without  ouo  or  more  guests.  It  was  the 
only  time  of  day  when  he  would  have  leisure  to  converse  with  friends 
on  ordinary  topics;  and  even  the  dinner  table  soon  became  a  place 
where  questions  of  state  or  diplomacy  were  informally  discussed,  and 
satisfactorily  settled.  Forsberg  was  always  ready  for  whatever  number 
might  come,  with  his  dinner  of  three,  or  at  most  four,  simple  courses. 
Alter  dinner  Seward  used  to  like  to  continue  the  conversation,  over  a 
cigar  on  the  piazza,  or  in  the  library.  '  Whist  was  the  only  game  of 
cards  he  cared  for.  The  game  would  begin  iii  the  parlor,  as  soon  as  the 
cigars  were  finished,  but  it  was  usually  interrupted  by  the  coming  in 
of  visitors.  If  not,  he  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  rubber.  It  had 
always  been  his  habit  to  read,  for  an  hour  or  so,  before  retiring.  But 
at  this  period,  there  was  no  time  for  that.  Visitors  and  letters  con- 
tinned  to  come  in  until  midnight,  and  for  several  months  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  the  telegrams  continued  to  come  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  —  sometimes  requiring  immediate  attention,  to  prevent  mischief 
or  disaster. 

He  was  obliged  to  give  up  a  favorite  habit  of  his  senatorial  days, 
that  of  a  walk  in  the  early  morning,  to  market  and  back.  There  was 
no  time  to  spare  even  for  needed  exercise.  Occasionally  he  would 
vary  his  afternoon  drive  by  getting  out  of  the  carriage  and  climbing  a 
hill,  or  strolling  through  a  bit  of  wood.  He  was  obliged  also  to  give 
up  his  old  custom  of  sitting  on  the  front  porch  before  breakfast  to 
enjoy  the  cool  of  the  morning,  or  the  refreshing  shade  after  a  hot 
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17.  Applicnnts.  claimaois,  and  viaitora  soon  fonnd  this  out,  and 
resenCl?  their  uumbera  ami  import  unities  iucreiiseil  £0  as  to  oblige 
im  to  content  himself  n'icb  the  bnck  piuzita.  Anotlier  habit  that 
OS  in  a  great  degree  pretermitted.  \ta3  Ihat  of  the  long  letters  to 
Irs,  Seward,  describing  his  daily  life.  The  changed  couditions  of 
'  ar  time  rendered  it  unsafe  to  trust  important  Eccrots  to  the  mails. 
.is  letters,  while  iis  frofjuent  as  erer,  were  now  brief  and  more  cau- 
ons  in  referring  to  public  events  and  personages,  —  the  latler  beinef 
'ten  mentioned  bv  an  initiid  only,  and  the  letter  itself  frequently 
asignod.     Among  those  written  in  June  were  the  following: 

I  nm  sorry  lo  hear  of  Fanny's  illneBs.  Dtstanoe  and  war  are  making  stran- 
gers of  us.  0<iU  gruLit  that  yon  and  slio  and  the  other  children  and  friends 
keep  alive  until  ivc  cnu  meet  somewhere!  1  find  it  impossible  to  get  away, 
ily  own  anxieties  and  occupations  in  the  State  Department  do  not  allow  me 
to  rest. 

It  is  now  clear  that  .ill  Enropc  was  prepared  to  divide  our  noble  political 
id  pommercial  estnle  when  onr  new  Minislers  reached  its  unfriendly  ahorea. 
:ie  decision  and  the  demonstration  here  needful  to  roll  back  the  deinoralizing- 
Ic  there,  are  not  maintained  without  so  much  of  question,  in  the  councils  of 

0  Administration,  as  to  reader  my  place  unpleasant  enough.     The  factious 
ess  indicates  tbe  difference.     It  wanted  gasconade  for  our  deluded  country- 
men who  are  disaffected  or  forced,  like  Governor  Hicks,  into  n  false  attitude ; 
and  it  quails,  and  requires  ua  to  quail  before  Europe. 

The  war  is  oslcusiblj  praseculed  wiili  vigor.  But  jou  have  no  idea  how 
incessant  my  labors  are  to  keep  tbe  conduct  of  it  up  to  the  line  of  necessity 
and  public  expectation.  Executive  skill  and  4igor  nre  rare  qualities.  Tho 
President  is  the  beat  of  us;  but  tve  needs  constant  and  assiduous  cooperation. 
But  I  have  said  too  much  already.  Bum  this,  and  believe  that  I  am  doing 
what  man  can  do.     It  is  only  by  degrees  that  I  win  freedom  and  power. 

"  Jwu  18. 

After  a  week's  hard  work  upon  foreign  questions,  I  am  able,  I  tbink  now, 
to  see  a  paciGc  solution  of  our  affairs  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  has  put  her- 
self and  led  France  into  a  very  unenviable  position.  But  our  star  is  as- 
cendant. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  the  suSering  of  our  noble  men  at  Bethel;  and  none  the 
less,  because  my  apprehensions  of  disaster  were  scouted  and  rejected  Id 
council. 

1  would  go  borne  to-morrow  if  it  were  prudent,  but  decisive  movements  are 
expected  in  Virginia,  and  my  absence  at  snch  a  time  would,  perhaps,  be  held 
inexcusable. 

June  2S. 
The  enemy  don't  come,  and  I  think  does  not  mean  to.     It  follows  that 
the  Federal  forces  must  go  out  toward  him.     This  is  just  now  being  cooaid- 
ered.     A  week  or  two  will  develop  it. 
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(  ConjUUntial.) 

June  27. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  days  ago  I  knew  that  the  Disunionists  ought,  for  their 
own  sake,  to  attack  our  line,  and,  therefore,  I  thought  they  would  do  so. 
Now  I  know  that  they  will  not  come  against  us.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to 
say  what  I  know  our  forces  will  do. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  fear  that  in  any  case  the  insurgents  will  reach  Wash- 
ington or  disturb  our  communications.  But  battles  fought  within  twelve  to 
fifty  miles  from  this  place  would  make  it  desirable  that  women  and  children 
should  not  be  so  near  the  scene  as  Washington.  We  will  watch  the  tide  and 
I  will  let  you  know  when  Fanny  can  come. 

The  Star  of  this  afternoon  unriddles  the  compromise  that  the  newspapcra 
have  been  scaring  the  people  with,  very  happily. 

To  Weed,  he  wrote: 

June  25. 

I  should  despair,  and  give  up,  if  I  thought  it  needful  to  be  vexed  with  the 
complaints  that  come  to  me,  all  the  time,  from  all  sides.  I  know,  and  every 
one  connected  with  the  Government  knows,  that  *  ♦  *  was  loyal,  and 
faithful,  and  saved  and  restored  his  men  to  the  country.  It  would  be  mean 
to  punish  him  more  than  he  is  punished,  for  the  temporaiy  weakness  so  nobly 
atoned  for.  It  would  be  mean  to  punish  ♦  *  ♦  for  a  piece  of  folly  that 
did  no  harm,  and  intended  no  disloyalty.  The  public  is  impatient,  and  wants 
activity,  and  in  the  absence  of  activity  it  wants  cruelty.  Forty  letters  a  day 
come,  complaining  that  we  don't  kill  prisoners  taken  in  war.  If  we  should 
yield  every  one  of  these  points  to  the  public  impatience,  it  would  not  stifle 
complaints,  or  prevent  new  ones.  Yesterday,  reports  came  that  Lord  Lyons 
was  guaranteeing  free  communication  with  Charleston.  I  sent  the  complaint 
to  him.  The  complainant  came  back,  and  said:  **  There^s  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it."  To-day  Henry  Wilson  tells  me  that  there  are  loud  an<J  deep  com- 
plaints because  Weed  is  getting  all  the  profitable  contracts.  Wilson  went  to 
Meigs,  and  found  that  was  false.  Then  I  told  Wilson  that  he  was  reported 
to  me  as  **very  hostile"  to  me!  The  secret  cause  is,  that  the  country  is  im- 
patient, because  the  Army  don't  do  up  its  dreadful  work  faster.  I  confess  that 
I  fear  to  crowd  it  too  fast.  Think  of  Big  Bethel,  of  Vienna,  and  of  the 
militia  troops  on  the  upper  Potomac! 
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The  coming  of  CoLigreas  is  an  event  which  always  inspires  Execu- 
tive Departments  with  mingled  hojws  and  upprsb  ens  ions.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Kiitioniil  Legislature  is  essential  to  give  validicvto  Execu- 
tive action  in  the  past,  and  to  make  provision  for  it  in  the  f ntni-e.  At 
the  same  time,  a  great  dulibenitive  body  of  three  liuodred  men  will 
usuuUycontainrashmen,  as  well  iia  prudent  ones;  self-seekers,  as  well  as 
piitriots;  impracticable  theorists,  aa  well  as  practical  statesmen;  foes, 
as  well  as  friends.  To  what  new  or  needless  issue  its  debates  may  give 
rise,  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  in  advance.  In  the  present 
crisis,  prompt  decision  and  patriotic  purpose  were  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  defense  of  the  Union. 

Sewai-d  wrote  to  Carl  Schurz,  at  Madrid: 

CoDgresa  mcels  in  special  scsaion  on  the  4th  of  July,  hut  we  do  not  Chiok  it 
woulil  be  cipedietit  to  divert  its  uttention  from  the  ilomeatic  subjecta  for 
which  it  is  coDveaed.  It  ia  liopcd  that  our  protest  (about  San  Domingo)  has 
been,  made  ia  pursuance  of  the  iustructions  to  Mr.  Penrv.  If  oot,  jon  will  do 
it  in  such  a  manueriu  to  indicnte  onr.fir>u  denial  of  the  rightfulnesa  of  tbe 


On  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  camo  this  note  from  the 
President:  .! 

ExECUTrvE  Mansion,  * 
July  3,  1861.  f 
General  Scott  haa  sent  me  a  cop;  of  the  dispatch  which  jou  kindly  sent  m«. 
Thanks  Co  both  him  and  you.  Please  assemble  the  Cabinet  at  twelve  to-dny, 
to  look  over  the  message,  and  reports.  And,  now,  suppose  you  step  over,  and 
let  us  see  Oeuernl  Scott,  and  General  Cameron,  about  assigning  a  position  to 
General  Fremont. 

A.  LINCOLN, 
Various  portions  of  the  message  had  been  tbe  subject  of  several  con- 
ferences. It  was  now  complete.  At  this  mcbting  it  was  read  and 
carefully  considered  in  eztenao,  and  had  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
every  member  of  tlie  Cabinet.  At  noon,  on  the  4th  of  July,  Congress 
o|>6ned  its  session,  in  accordance  with  the  President's  call.     It  was  a 
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body  in  scrong  coucrasc  with  chose  wiiich  luui  preceded  ic.  Fresh 
from  the  people,  aud  reflecting  the  intense  popular  feeling  that  per- 
vaded the  North,  it  was,  in  the  main,  not  only  loyal,  but  ready  to  vote 
troops  and  supplies,  and  to  support  whatever  measures  would  best  con- 
duce to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  disunionists  were 
''gone  with  their  States.^  The  Bepublicans  had  a  strong  majority  in 
both  Honses. 

Among  the  '^  War  Democrats  ^  were  some  of  the  most  earnest  sup- 
portei*s  of  the  measures  of  the  Administration.  A  few  of  the  opposi- 
tion members,  who,  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  affected  the  virtue  of 
loyalty,  soon  afterward  manifested  sympathies  with  the  Secessionists, 
and  became  *' copper-heads "  or  open  "rebels.'*  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson  remained  ''faithful  among  the  faithless''  of  the  "seceding" 
States;  and  Representatives  were  sent  by  the  Union  men  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  mountaineers  of  East  Tennessee.  The  border  States  of 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Delaware  were  fully  represented. 
The  House  elected  Galusha  A.  Grow  to  be  its  Speaker,  and  Emerson 
Etheridge,  a  Tennessee  loyalist,  its  Clerk.  The  brief  session  of  the 
first  day  was  devoted  to  organization.  Afterward  followed  an  inter- 
change of  Union  sentiments,  quickened  by  the  inspiring  military  pa- 
rades in  honor  of  the  4th.  There  were  twenty-five  thousand  men 
under  arms  —  a  greater  ai'my  than  the  streets  of  Washington  had  be- 
fore witnessed.  On  the  following  day  President  Lincoln's  message 
was  sent  in,  an  able  State  paper  now  become  historical.  Its  statement 
of  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Pickens  was 
clear  and  full.  After  adverting  to  the  reports  from  military  authori- 
ties that  no  sufficient  force  was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Government, 
or  could  be  raised  and  brought  to  the  harbor  within  the  time  when  the 
provisions  in  Fort  Sumter  would  be  exhausted,  he  continued: 

■s 

In  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  this  reduced  the  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
tratioD)  in  the  case,  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting  the  garrison  safely  out  of 
the  fort.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that  position,  under 
the  circiunstances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous ;  that  the  necessity  under  which 
it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  fully  understood ;  that  by  many  it  would  be 
construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that  at  home  it  would  discourage 
the  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to  insure  to  the 
latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our  national  destruction 
consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  Starvation  was  not  yet  upon  the 
garrison,  and  ere  it  would  be  reached,  Fort  Pickens  might  be  reinforced.  This 
would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy,  and  would  better  enable  the  country  to 
accept  tlie  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  as  a  military  necessity.  An  order  was 
at  once  directed  to  be  sent  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship 
Brooklyn  into  Fort  Pickens.     This  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but  must  take 
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le  longer  and  Blower  ronie  by  sea.  The  firat  return  newa  from  the  order  n 
received  just  one  week  before  the  full  of  Fort  Slimier.  The  newa  itself  waaQ 
Iliac  Che  otficer  cimmuiiding  Ilie  Stiniu.  lo  wliich  vessel  the  ci-onpa  had  been  4 
I ransf erred  from  tho  liroailt/n.  uctingupou  Eoiaei/tfaji-iirmisticesof  the  Inte  Ad'< 
DiiniKlrutioQ  (iuid  of  Clie  Rxialence  of  which  the  preseuC  Adiuitiistratiun,  up  to  J 
ihe  time  the  ortler  wns  dispatchL-d.  hud  only  too  vague  and  uncertoia  rumorai  J 
to  fix  attention),   liad  refused  to  land  IIlb  troops.     To  now  reinforce  Fort  , 

inkeus,  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  Fort  Sumter,  wns  imiMsaible  — 

ndered  so  by  the  near  exhaustiou  of  provisions  in  tlie  latter- named  fort.  In 
|.  -ecaution  against  such  a  conjuncture,  the  Government  had  a  (ew  days  befoi-e 
commenced  preparing  an  espeditiou,  as  well  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve 
Fort  Sumter,  which  e.xpeditiun  was  intended  to  he  ultim.itcly  uaed  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  circumatanccs.  The  atroogcst  antici|>uled  case  for  using  It  was  now 
presented,  nnd  it  wils  resolved  to  send  it  forwui-d.  As  had  been  intended  in 
this  contingency,  it  was  also  resolved  to  notity  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  he  might,  expect  an  attempt  wouid  be  mude  to  provision  the  fort ;  and 
thai,  if  the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  uo  eSort  tothrow  ia 
men,  arms,  or  ammunilion  without  further  notice,  or  in  ciise  of  an  attack  upon 
the  fort .  This  notice  was  accordingly  given :  whereupon  the  foit  was  attacked 
(md  bombarded  to  its  fall,  without  even  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  provision- 
ing expedition.  •  •  ■  They  assailed  and  reduced  the  fort  to  drive  out  the 
risible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thus  force  it  to  immediate  disso- 
li  tion.  Tlie  Executive  having  said  to  them  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  "  You 
ci.n  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors,"  he  took  pains  to 
keep  this  declaration  gnnd.  By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  surrounding 
circumstnnees.  Ihrit  point  was  reached.  Then  ond  thereby,  the  aasuilanta  of 
the  Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sight,  or  in  ex- 
pectancy, to  return  their  fire;  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent  to  that  harbor 
years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  atill  ready  to  give  that  protection  in 
whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  all  elae,  they  have  forced  upon 
the  country  the  distinct  issue,  ' '  immediate  dissolution  or  blood," 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States,  It  pre- 
sents to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question,  whether  a  constitutioDoI  republic 
or  democracy  —  a  government  of  the  people  —  can  or  cannot  maintain  its  ter- 
ritorial integrity  against  its  own  domestic  foea. 

Describing  then  the  call  for  volunteers,  and  the  subseqnent  actiou 
taken,  he  remarked: 

These  measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon  under 
what  appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand,  and  a  public  necessity :  trusting  then, 
OS  now,  that  Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  *  •  ♦  It  was  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  the  Executive  found  the  duty,  of  employing  the  war  power 
in  defense  of  the  Government,  forced  upon  him.  He  could  but  perform  tliia 
duty,  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  Government. 

He  addetl,  as  if  there  was  a  prescience  of  the  futnre  in  his  mind: 

He  felt  that  he  bed  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the  cbuicet 
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of  his  own  life,  in  what  might  follow.  In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility, 
he  has  so  far  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will  now,  according  to 
your  own  judgment,  perform  yours.  ♦  *  ♦  And  having  thus  chosen  our 
course,  without  guile,  and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  iu  God, 
and  go  forward  without  fear,  and  with  manly  hearts. 

This  message  was  listened  to  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol  with  deep 
attention;  and  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  approval.  The  extra  ses- 
sion lasted  about  a  month.  Like  other  sessions  of  other  Congresses^ 
it  had  its  useless  days  of  wordy  encounter.  Some  of  its  members  were 
busy  with  questions  of  patronage  for  their  constituents,  and  some  were 
moved,  by  disloyal  sympathies,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the 
Government,  and  extend  encouragement  to  the  rebels.  But  in  the 
main,  it  was  characterized  by  an  earnest  desire  to  do  its  whole  duty; 
and  to  cooperate  with  the  Executive  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
Union.  The  House  resolved  to  consider  only  the  military,  naval, 
and  financial  measures  necessary  for  the  war.  The  President  had 
asked  for  authority  to  raise  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  840C,000,000.  It  was  voted  to  give  him  five  hundred 
thousand  men  and  five  hundred  millions  of  money;  and  afterward  the 
Senate  pledged  ''the entire  resources  of  the  Government  and  people," 
and  the  House  pledged  "any  amount  of  money,  and  any  number  of 
men  necessary  to  put  down  the  rebellion.''  Authority  was  given  to 
negotiate  a  Government  loan;  duties  on  imports  were  raised  to  in- 
crease the  revenue;  bills  were  passed  to  .close  the  Southern  ports 
against  commerce;  and  to  punish  conspiracy  against  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  formally  expelled  those  of  its  members  who  had  left 
their  seats  to  participate  in  the  rebellion;  and  both  Houses  voted  down 
proposals  to  send  Commissioners  to  treat  for  peace.  The  Executive 
acts  and  proclamations  calling  out  volunteers,  organizing  the  Army 
and  Navy,  suspending  the  habeas  corpus,  and  establishing  the  block- 
ade, were  legalized ;  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry  Wilson, 
the  Military  Committee  pushed  the  necessary  war  legislation.  There 
Avas  some  feeling  adverse  to  the  increase  of  the  regular  army,  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  so  many  West  Pointers  had  gone  into  the  rebel 
ranks  ;  but  the  increase  was  finally  sanctioned.  In  one  respect,  zealous 
Congressmen  hindered  the  work  they  wanted  to  help — using  their 
official  prestige  to  urge  ^'speedy  movements,"  and  a  ^'more  active 
campaign,"  on  the  ground  that  ''the  people"  wanted  ''results." 

The  record  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  has,  always,  for  its  salient  points, 
the  treaties  negotiated  by  him.  Seward,  in  July,  made  his  first 
treaty.  It  was  with  Denmark;  and  added  some  new  provisions  to 
those  already  in  force,  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
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imniercc  betTreeii  the  two  coantnes.  Colonel  R:iusloS,  the  Danish 
.iniscer  at  Wiishington,  waa  tlie  Pleaipocennary  ou  the  part  of  Deu- 
urk,  and  Soward  the  Pienipoteatiary  on  tlie  part  of  tbe  United 
:ate3.  On  the  day  tliey  were  ap|)eniiin^  their  signatures  to  it  in 
'aahingtoii,  ilr.  Wood,  the  newly-appointed  American  Minister  :it 
openliagen,  waa  writing  of  his  reception  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  Danish 
tQtster  of  Foreign  Affairs:  "He  was  frank  and  cordial,  and  while 
!  alluded  to  the  opinions  held  by  my  predecessor  as  different  from 
iue,  he  expressed  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  tbe  Administration 
id  against  the  so-called  Confederates." 

The  answers  to  Seward's  dbpatches  were  now  coming.    They  showed 
t  lat  the  threatened  cloud  of  Enropean  Intervention  was  relieved,  here 
id  there,  l>y  a  ray  of  aanshiue.     Sweden,  like  Denmark,  sent  words 
V  '  sympathy,    Switzerland  and  Italy  expressed  the  friendship  which 
Lid  been  expected  from  them.     Prnasia  sent  assurances  of  jiist  and 
g  onerous  feeling.    Russia  had  faith  in  the  Union,  and  would  enier  into 
no  combination  for  its  overthrow. 
Early  in  July  he  wrote  to  Uia  daughter  in  Auburn: 
It  lias  been  a  very  earnest  wish  oC  mine  to  have  jou  come  here  and  spend  a 
irt  of  tlie  summer.     It  wguld  have  been  pleasant  for  you .      You  would  have 
.   en,  if  you  had  been  here,  tlia  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  war  —  vrty 
I   tractive  tajoung  persons  —  without  its  horrors.     But  I  suffered  that  time  to 
pass   because  I  could  not  certainly  know  that  some  disaster  might  not  bring 
the  conrtict  sudiieiiiy  on  and  near  to  this  pince. 

Now  f  do  not  think  it  wise  tlist  yon  ihould  come.  Tbe  enemy  yet  remains 
ID  fo^ce  within  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  of  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river 
and  g^vea  no  sign  of  either  advancing  or  retiriog.  So  it  is  likely  that  we  sbatl 
have  conflict  there  soon.  Mj  own  nature  makes  war  punful  to  me,  ereo; 
though  duty  requires  me  to  prepare  and  direct  it.  Civil  war  is  especially  sad> 
dening  to  me.  It  is  contest,  on  my  part,  without  anger  or  revenge  —  contest 
for  self-defense,  for  tlie  country  is  part  of  one's  self.  I  would  fain  keep  you 
aloof  from  sight  of  the  inhumanity  that  I  contemplate  with  so  much  regret, 
and  participate  in  only  because  it  is  a  duty  which  I  caaent  decline. 

News  from  the  seceded  States  now  began  to  be  clouded  vith  more 
or  less  of  uncertainty.  Published  announcements  were  made  there, 
perhaps  intended  for  Northern  reading,  bnt  the  actual  military  more- 
ments  in  progress  were  judiciously  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  One 
Governor  announced  that  be  should  prevent  any  more  goods  from 
being  shipped  North;  another  declared  that  it  would  be  considered 
treasonable  for  Southern  citizens  to  pay  debts  due  Northern  creditors. 
A  considerable  force  was  known  to  be  massing  at  Manassas  Jonction. 
and  other  hostile  bodies  were  organizing  along  the  line  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Missouri. 
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Cheering  reports  continued  to  come  from  West  Virginia.  Victories 
:ic  Buckhannon^  Rich  Mountain^  and  Barboursville,  and  skirmishes  in 
the  Kanawha  Valley  were  daily  raising,  in  the  public  esteem,  the  names 
of  McClellan,  Rosecrans,  and  Cox.  The  proposed  new  State  had  organ- 
ized and  chosen  Pierpont  for  Governor,  and  Carlisle  and  Willey  for 
United  States  Senators.  In  Missouri  a  kindred  movement  was  in 
•progress,  the  State  Convention  having  formally  deposed  the  Governor 
and  other  ofiQcials  for  treason,  and  chosen  loyal  men  in  their  stead. 
The  deposed  officials  had  thereupon  allied  themselves  to  the  rebels, 
and  claimed  that  Missouri  had  thereby  joined  the  Confederacy.  Its 
citizens  divided  according  to  their  feelings;  some  adhering  to  the  re- 
bellion, others  to  the  Union. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Washington  the  Union  Army  was 
steadily  growing  in  numbers.  General  Sanford  was  sent  with  New 
York  troops  to  strengthen  General  Patterson's  command  at  Williams- 
port.  Skirmishes  occurred  at  and  near  Harper's  Ferry,  at  Great 
Falls,  and  Martinsbnrg.  Batteries  were  repeatedly  erected  at  various 
points  on  the  Potomac,  and  were  destroyed  or  dislodged  by  the  naval 
vessels,  though  not  without  serious  loss  of  life. 

And  now,  after  so  many  weeks  devoted  to  preparation,  the  i^ublic 
grew  impatient  for  an  advance  movement.  The  Army,  greater  than 
those  which  had  invaded  Mexico,  or  fought  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
seemed  an  enormous  force,  that  must  be  irresistible.  General  Scott,  by 
whose  advice  the  Administration  had  been  guided  in  strategic  matters, 
thought'it  better  to  defend  the  capital  and  its  communications,  and 
to  push  the  West  Virginia  campaign;  but  not  to.take  the  field/  with 
the  three  months  men,  whose  term  of  service  was  so  near  its  expira- 
tion. When  enough  of  the  three  years  men  had  been  mustered  and 
drilled,  a  movement  on  Manassas  might  be  wise.  But  this  very  con- 
sideration increased  the  popular  impatience.  The  three  months  men 
were  going  home,  when  they  might  have  '*  crushed  the  rebellion. '* 
Scott  was  ridiculed  as  '•  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers,"  denounced  as  an 
*'old  fool,"  for  keeping  the  Army  '* cooped  up"  in  his  "useless 
earthworks"  around  Washington;  when  they  ought  to  be  marching 
to  capture  Richmond.  "  On  to  Richmond,"  soon  became  a  popular 
watchword.  The  feeling  found  expression  through  the  press,  and  the 
members  of  Congress;  the  urgent  appeals  for  an  advance  being  occa- 
sionally coupled  with  hints  about  the  *' imbecility  "  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  "disloyalty"  of  the  military  commanders.  Finally 
it  was  deemed  no  longer  prudent  to  oppose  it.  An  advance  was 
ordered,  of  the  troops  under  command  of  McDowell,  which  were  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  about  fifty  thousand  men. 
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Seward,  in  ii  haaty  note  to  ifrs.  Sewarti.  wrote; 
I  PnMfe.) 

I  snatch  a  monicnt  to  wtitc  a  few  words. 

We  i\re  ou  the  ore  of  a  conflict  on  the  Virginia  siilc  of  tbe  Potomikc,  prob- 
ably Bome  day  this  neck.     It  will  be  ytiry  imjiortant. 

Clnrcncc  has  gone,  with  rciD  force  me  nts,  to  General  Patterson,  at  UortJOS- 
burg,  and  there  maj  bo  a  conflict  there.  So  in  Western  Virginia,  a  battle  ia 
looked  for  daily.      Wc  aru  past  danger  in  Europe,  i/tee  mtft  trith  no  dinulrr. 

The  story  of  tlio  battie  of  Bull  Run  hits  \iwa  told  too  often  to 
need  repetition  here.  Those  who  witnessed  and  took  part  in  it  have 
described  its  incidents  and  results. 

During  that  eventful  Sunday,  Sewai-d  was  receiving,  ut  the  depart- 
ment, and  at  h\a  house,  frequent  news  of  the  progress  of  the  battle. 
The  Army,  etiuipped  with  the  latest  inventions  of  modern  warfare, 
had  a  field  telegraph,  whose  chief  station  was  at  Fairfax  Conrt  House. 
Every  twenty  minutes,  a  mounted  orderly  would  diisii  up  to  the  door 
with  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  the  field,  just  received  at  tbe  War 
Department,  and  sent  round  to  the  President  and  Cabinet.  These 
telegrams  reported  the  successive  phases  of  the  battle:  "Heai*y 
firing  on  the  left,"  "  Rebels  driven  back  on  the  Sndloy  road,"  "  Gen- 
eral Hunter  wounded,"  "Union  advance  ou  the  right  tempomrily 
checked  by  artillery,"  "  Now  reg.iiniug  !ost  ground,''  etc.,  etc.  Oc- 
casional visitors,  coming  in.  reported  that  the  sound  of  cannon  wus 
distinctly  heard  at  high  and  exposed  points  like  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol,  and  on  Georgetown  Heights.  Finally,  between  fonr  and  five 
o'clock,  came  nn  exultant  dispatch,  in  which  the  operator  annoanced 
that  "  the  Union  Army  hail  achieved  a  glorious  victory."  Seward 
was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  after  this  news,  when  Secretary  Cbuse 
'Game  in,  saying  that  later  dispatches  gave  less  favorable  intelligence. 
Not  long  after  that  came  the  startling  dispatch:  "General  McDowell's 
army  in  full  retreat  through  Centerville.  The  day  is  lost  Sare 
Washington  and  the  remnants  of  the  Army."  And  then  the  telegraph 
suddenly  stopped. 

Manifestly,  a  great  disaster  had  occurred.  Seward  spent  the  even- 
ing with  the  President,  at  the  War  Department,  and  General  Scott's 
hea<l-quarter3,  where  every  effort  was  made  to  retrieve  the  unlooked- 
for  misfortune.  Troops  were  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  the  retnmiiig 
fugitives.  Reinforcements  were  called  in  from  New  York  aud  Penn- 
sylvania. Orders  were  sent  to  Baltimore  and  along  the  railway  Hue 
for  redoubled  vigilance  in  guarding  Northern  commnuications.  When 
he  returned  after  midnight,  he  told  his  family:    "Every  thing  is 
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being  done  that  mortal  man  can  do.  Scott  is  grieved  and  disap- 
pointed, but  is  working  steadily  and  saying  little.  !Manstield  (in 
command  of  the  defenses  of  the  city)  is  dispatching  orders  with 
marvelous  speed,  coupled  witii  an  occasional  outburst  of  wratli  at 
the  unnecessai*y  panic.  He  is  sending  forward  detachments  from  the 
troops  left  in  the  forts,  and  from  the  camps  of  the  new  regiments 
arrived  since  McDowell's  march.  He  says  his  detachments  have  gone 
out  to,  and  into,  and  through,  and  beyond  the  mass  of  fugitives,  and 
they  report  there  is  nobody  in  pursuit.  What  went  out  an  army  is 
surging  back  toward  Washington  as  a  disorganized  mob.  They 
fought  well,  did  nobly,  and  apparently  hod  gained  the  day,  when  some 
unreasonable  alarm  started  a  reti*eat.  If  the  officers  had  experience 
and  the  men  discipline,  they  could  be  rallied,  and  could  be  marched 
clear  back  to  the  field  without  meeting  an  enemy.  But  as  it  is,  he 
thinks  they  will  not  be  rallied  until  they  reach  the  Potomac.  And 
now  I  shall  go  up  and  get  a  night's  sleep,  for  I  foresee  there  is  going 
to  be  work  for  mo  to  do  to-morrow.'' 

Meanwhile,  horsemen  and  ambulances  with  the  wounded  began  to 
arrive.  All  through  the  night  and  the  next  day  the  stream  of  weary, 
disbanded,  and  fagged-out  soldiers  came  pouring  over  the  bridges  into 
the  city  and  spread  through  the  streets.  When  they  had  marched  to 
the  field  a  few  days  before,  their  camps  were  broken  up,  and  now  they 
were  literally  houseless  and  homeless.  Most  of  them  had  thrown 
away  their  rations,  many  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  A  steady 
drizzling  rain  set  in,  adding  to  their  discomfort*,  and  it  continued  two 
days.  But  all  the  inhabitants  of  Washington  were  eager  to  hear  the 
details  of  the  battle,  and  all  were  either  hospitable  and  kind-hearted 
enough,  or  patriotic  and  grateful  enough,  to  receive  the  soldiers  and 
give  them  shelter  and  refreshment  in  their  houses.  In  return  they 
got  such  accounts  as  each  wanderer  could  give  of  his  own  share  in  the 
incidents  of  thd  day. 

Early  Monday  morning  Seward  went  over  to  the  department  to  go 
to  work.  Everybody  was  eagerly  speculating  as  to  the  chances  of  a 
rebel  attack  on  the  city.  He  felt  no  apprehension  on  that  score,  but 
he  knew  that  this  defeat  would  be  a  source  of  fresh  complications 
abroad  —  where  the  news  of  it  would  be  hailed  as  presaging  the  suc- 
cess of  the  rebellion  and  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  check  it. 
Looking  from  the  department  windows,  a  motley  array  6f  soldiers,  in 
every  kind  of  militia  uniform,  mingled  with  teamsters,  laborers,  and 
towns-people,  were  seen  scattered  through  Fifteenth  street,  and  up 
and  down  the  avenue.  The  only  group  that  seemed  to  have  any 
regularity  or  cohesion  was  one  of  about  a  dozen  Zouaves,  in  blue 
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oiiBca  !ind  red  trowsers,  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  Treasurr 

epiirtmeni,     A  messenger  sent  out  to  make  mqiiiriea  retunied  with 

e  statement:  "They  say  tliey  are  nil  that  is  left  of  the  New  York 

ire  Zoniires.     All  tho  rest  of  the  regiment  is  cut  to  pieces!"    But 

■esently  n  visitor  came  in  who  had  seen  aOout  two  hundred  and  fifty 

ore  of  the  Zouaves  in  another  part  of  the  town.     So  it  was  witli 

lier  regimonta.     The  varions  sqnada  were  hopelessly  intermixed,  ami 

ch  aqiuid  had  the  impreasioii  it  waa  "  all  that  waa  left." 

It  was  not  an  easy  day  to  write  diplomatic  dispatches,  for  every 

r  innte  brought  some  visitors  who  wanted  news  or  encouragement,  or 

'  ho  came  to  impart  news  of  some  fresh  disaster.     Nevertheless,  ho 

I  nnd  time  to  prepare  commnnicatious,  instructing  Ministers  ahroad  * 

a    to  the  new  responsihilities  which  the  great  defeat  would  impose  •^ 

(MO   them.     He   closed   an  elaborate  dispatch   to   Mr.    Adama,  by^ 

ying: 

Tlie  policy  of  tlie  Government  is  in  no  case  likely  to  be  ehaoged  wliatever 
mnv  be  tlie  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  nt  home,  ur  the  action  ot  foreign  na- 
tiona.  Tlie  policy  of  these  United  States  is  not  a  creature  of  the  Governnicnt. 
but  an  tuspiration  of  the  people;  while  the  policy  of  foreign  States  are  at  the 
I    loice,  mainly,  of  the  Governments  presiding  over  them. 

If,  through  error,  on  whatever  aide,  this  civil  contention  shall  transcend  the 
I  itional  bounds  and  involve  foreign  States,  the  energies  of  all  commercial 
L.itions,  including  our  own.  will  necessarily  be  turned  to  mar,  and  ii  general 
carnival  of  the  ndveuturous  and  the  reckless  of  all  countries,  at  tbe  cost  of  the 
esiatiag  coaimerce  oi  tbs  n'i>rld,  must  ensue. 
Writing  home,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Seward: 

Juiy  22. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  danger  of  publicity  obliges  me  to  be  content  witb  writ- 
ing instead  of  telegraphing. 

One  great  battle  has  been  disastrously  lost,  and  nothing  remains  bnt  to  re< 
organize  and  be^n  again.  It  was  an  accidental  panic,  I  think,  but  the  dread 
inspired  by  supposed  superior  numbers  rendered  it  uncontrolloble.  We  do 
not  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  or  of  course  for  our  own.    Be  not  Alarmed. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 
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After  "  Bull  Run."  *'  Beginning  Again."  Quelling  a  Matinj.  Reorganizing  the  Army. 
Judge  Wayne's  Decision.  Great  Britain  and  *' Paper  Blockades."  "Three 
Months  Men  "  and  '*  Three  Tears  Men/'  Growth  of  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac."  Visit 
of  Prince  Napoleon.  Arrest  of  Spies  and  Blockade-Runners.  "Seward's  Little 
Bell."  Garibaldi.  Battles  and  Skirmishes  in  Missouri  and  Virginia.  The  Hatteras 
Expedition.    Washington  in  War  Time.    The  Maryland  Legislature. 

Nothing  remained,  as  Seward  had  said,  but  to  ''  reorganize  and 
begin  again.''  The  reorganization  vrtxa  prompt  and  vigorous.  A  pro- 
vost guai'd  was  sent  throagli  the  streets  to  gather  up  the  multitude  of 
stragglers  and  distribute  them  to  their  respective  forts  and  camps. 
Rations  and  camp  eqaipage,  arms  and  accoutrements  were  issued  to 
supply  the  place  of  those  lost.  The  wounded  were  placed  in  hos- 
pitals. Very  soon  the  city  and  its  surrounding  defenses  had  resumed 
the  aspect  they  wore  before  the  battle.  Drills  and  parades  began 
again,  the  sentries  paced  their  rounds,  and  the  long  trains  of  army 
wagons  rumbled  through  the  streets. 

The  question  of  general  oflBcers  for  the  Army  \ftis  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent discussion  and  anxiety.  One  of  the  memoranda  prepared  by 
Seward,  to  submit  to  the  President,  and  based  on  suggestions  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  was  this: 

Meii  Jit  to  he  OenercUt, 

McClellan,  Halleck,  McDowell,  Richardson,  Eeyes,  Sherman,  Wright, 
Woodbury,  Kearney,  Stone. 

General  McClellan,  under  whose  command  victories  had  been  gained 
in  West  Virginia,  was  called  to  the  command  of^  the  "  Army  of  the 
Potomac."  General  Kosecrans  succeeded  him  in  West  Virginia. 
General  McDowell  remjiined  in  charge  of  the  defenses  at  Arlington 
and  Alexandria.  General  Banks  succeeded  General  Patterson  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  General  Butler  was  continued  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
General  Dix  placed  in  command  at  Baltimore.  General  Andrew  Por- 
ter was  made  Provost-Marshal  of  Washington.  The  Army  was  di- 
vided into  brigades  and  divisions,  and  Generals  Thomas,  Heintzleman, 
Keyes,  Franklin,  Sherman,  Buell,  Burnside,  Fitz-John  Porter,  An- 
derson, and  others  were  assigned  to  commands.  The  oflBcers  that 
were  with  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  with  Slemmer  at  Fort  Pick- 
ens, as  well  as  those  who  had  won  credit  at  "Bull  Run"  and  in  the 
West,  received  promotions  and  commissions. 

Thomas  A.  Scott,  whose  management  of  the  Government  railways 
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id  teiegi'uphs  had  shown  run;  uiipacity  :iini  vigor,  was  now  m;ide  Afl- 

stnut  Secretary  of  War. 

Congress  devoted  the  closiug  days  of  ite  session  with  commendable 
energy,  to  "war  legislation,"  gninting  whatever  powers,  men,  and 
money  the  crisis  called  for.  The  people  of  the  loyal  States,  though 
surprised,  disappointed,  and  shocked  by  the  defeat,  set  themselves 
only  the  more  sternly  to  work  to  retrieve  it.     Offers  of  volunteer  regi- 

ents  came  by  mail  and  telegraph;  and  for  a  while  none  were  refnsed. 

hroughout  the  Northern  cities  the  business  of  recruiting  was  renewed 
with  less  enthusiasm,  but  with  dogged  persistence  and  determination. 

Yet  signs  of  demoralization  and  discord  were  not  lacking  in  Wash- 
ington. Many  employes  and  citizens  now  hastened  to  quit  town  and 
join  the  Confederates,  who  were  celebrating  their  victory  with  salntes, 
tbanksgivings,and  proclamations  tht'onghout  the  South.  Sympathizers 
with  secession  were  emboldened,  and  hardly  concealed  their  exultation. 
Journals  of  doubtful  loyalty  found  readers  and  were  encouraged  to 
renewed  attacks  on  the  Administration.  Discontents  and  mutinous 
demonstrations  were  reported  in  some  of  the  camps. 

Sewurd  suggested  to  the  President  that  visits  by  him  to  some  of  the 

gimenta  wouhl  stimulate  the  soldiers'  zeal  aud  palriotiam.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  won*  together,  on  two  successive  days  —  devoting  one 
to  the  camps  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  andthe  other  to  those 
in  Virginia.  Their  presence  and  words  of  encouragement  seemed  to 
have  good  effect. 

At  one  fort  there  was  an  augry  feeling  which  threatened  mutiny. 
The  Govemment  hod  reckoned  the  term  of  the  "three  months  men  " 
to  be  from  the  day  they  were  mustered  into  the  United-  States  service. 
Some  of  them  now  said  it  was  three  months  since  they  left  their 
homes,  and  they  were  going  back.  One  officer,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
had  rather  defiantly  announced  to  his  colonel,  that  he  was  going  to 
Kew  York  that  day,  and  told  those  around  Iiim  they  had  the  same 
right.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  colonel  was  William  T.  Sher- 
man, who,  with  prompt  decision,  informed  him  that  if  he  attempted 
to  leave  without  orders,  he  would  be  shot.  When  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  entered  the  fort,  and 
the  men  gathered  round  it  to  see  and  listen,  the  officer,  pale  and 
angry,  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  said;  "Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  cause  of  grievance.  This  morning  I  went  to  speak  to  Col- 
onel Sherman,  and  he  threatened  to  shoot  me." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  standing  np,  looked  gravely  down,  first  at 
him,  and  then  at  Sherman,  who  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  carriage, 
and  said:     "  Did  he!  did  he  threaten  to  shoot  you  ?" 
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'*  Yes,  sir:  he  threatened  to  shoot  me  like  a  dog! " 

Liucoln  leaned  over,  and  in  a  loud  whisper  thac  all  around  could 
hear,  said:  ''  If  I  were  you,  and  he  threatened  to  shoot,  I  would  not 
trust  him,  for  I  verilv  believe  he  would  do  it/' 

The  burst  of  laughter  that  greeted  the  President's  unexpected  re- 
sponse showed  that  that  mutiny  was  over.  To  Sherman's  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  President  replied: 

''Of  course,  I  didn't  know  any  thing  about  it;  but  I  thought  you 
knew  your  own  business  best/' 

Seward's  dispatches  by  the  next  outgoing  mail  said  to  Mr.  Adams: 

Our  **Army  of  the  Potomac."  on  Saturday  last,  met  a  reverse,  equally  severe 
and  unexpected.  For  a  day  or  two,  the  panic  wliich  had  produced  the  result 
was  followed  by  a  panic  which  threatened  to  demoralize  the  country.  But 
that  evil  has  ceased.  The  result  is  already  seen  in  a  vigorous  reconstruction, 
on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude.  The  exaggerations  of  the  result  have  been 
as  great  as  the  public  impatience,  perhaps,  which  brought  it  about.  The 
vigor  of  the  Government  will  be  increased.  Do  not  be  misled  by  reports  of 
dangers  apprehended  for  the  capital. 

To  Mr.  Marsh,  at  Turin,  he  wrote: 

You  will  be  pained  by  the  intelligence  of  a  reverse  of  our  arms  near  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  and  I  fear  it  will,  for  a  time,  operate  to  excite  apprehensions, 
and  encourage  the  enemies  of  the  Union  in  Europe ;  but  the  blow  has  already 
spent  its  force  here,  without  producing  other  effect  than  renewed  resolution 
and  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  Government.  The  lesson,  that  war  cannot 
be  waged  successfully  without  wisdom  as  well  as  patriotism,  has  been  re- 
ceived, at  a  severe  cost,  but,  perhaps,  it  was  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  we 
are  improving  upon  it 

To  Mr.  Dayton,  at  Paris,  he  said : 

For  a  week  or  two,  that  event  will  elate  the  friends  of  the  insurgents  in 
Europe,  as  it  confounded  and  bewildered  the  friends  of  the  Union  here,  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  shock,  however,  has  passed  away,  producing  no  other 
results  than  a  resolution,  stronger  and  deeper  than  ever,  to  maintain  the 
Union,  and  a  prompt  and  effective  augmentation  of  the  forces  for  that  end, 
exceeding  what  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  heart  of  the  coun- 
try is  sound. 

A  week  later,  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Seward  said: 

July  28. 

You  can  imagine  the  sadness,  the  labors,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  past  week, 
if  YOU  can  conceive  how  that  terrible  reverse  of  our  arms  demoralized  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  tlie  Army,  bewildered  all  the  civilians,  and  disheartened 
the  community  around  me.     But  you  will  need  after — 

(He  is  interrupted  here,  by  visitors,  who  will  not  go  before  the  mail  does,  so 
I  send  it  as  it  is.     F.  W.  S.) 
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July  29. 

I  tried  last  night  to  write  yoii,  but  my  letter  was  cut  oil  ut  the  bcgianiog  uf 
»  second  paragnipli. 

Do  not  be  disco uniged  or  alarmed  b;  t)ie  »ad  disaster  of  lost  week.  We 
sliall  now  ImvR  an  opponuuity,  an  well  as  a  right,  to  be  wise.  Who  could  ex- 
pect 11  war  to  be  successful  conducted  without  wisdom?  There  areattaousacd 
rumors  of  attacks,  iu  none  of  which  I  put  any  belief. 

Fred  has  goue  to  New  York  to  meet  the  Bonapartes. 

(^Pricnle.) 

July  31. 

If  there  were  vigor  and  resources  enough  in  the  diauniou  army  to  attack 
WasliiugtoQ  at  alt,  we  should  now  be  j^eing  an  attempt  to  rise  in  Maryland, 
and  to  invade  the  city  on  all  sides.  This  is  not  now  cootemplated.  We  shall 
probably  have  no  new  military  operations  right  here.  I  do  not  foresee  a  bel- 
ter time  for  you  to  come  to  the  capital.  It  ia  August,  indeed,  but  our  bouse 
is  ihaded  and  cool. 

He  now  begun  Geniltng  each  week  a  concise  resum^  of  tbe  progress 
miide  by  the  militarj  and  naral  forces.  Intended,  at  Srst,  to  give  the 
Americnn  Ministers  abroad  such  exact  informution  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  home  iia  they  would  need,  and  could  not  otherwise  obtain, 
tho  "Circular  on  the  Military  Situation,"  as  it  ivas  called,  soon  came 
to  have  still  greater  usefulness.  It  enabled  the  Ministers  to  authori- 
tatively contradict  the  adverse  rnmors  set  afioat  by  the  rebels.  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs,  Cabinets  and  Courts  soon  foand  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  American  Minister  were  tho  only  ones  that  were  always 
ruJiable.  Their  own  agents  in  the  Ijuited  States  had.  no  auch  oppor- 
tunities for  ascertaining  the  precise  facts:  and  the  newspapers  had  a 
maze  of  conflicting  reports.  In  cases  of  doabt  the  American  Minister 
was  referred  to  for  the  facts;  and,  daring  the  progress  of  the  war,  the 
information  he  gave  had  its  influence  iu  determining  their  course. 

The  "  Circulars  on  the  Military  Situation  "  were  continued  as  long 
OS  the  war  lasted.  In  Mr.  Baker's  edition  of  "  Seward's  Works"  he 
lias  gathered  them  together  under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  War." 

One  day,  information  was  brought  to  General  Scott  of  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding, which,  thongh  trivial  in  itself,  was  fraught  with  grave  conse- 
quences. A  soldier  in  a  regiment  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  tired  of  ser- 
vice, had  employed  a  lawyer,  who  made  application  to  Judge  Wayne 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  his  discharge,  on  the  ground 
that  his  enlistment  was  illegal,  having  been  made  under  the  Presi- 
dent's call,  which  had  no  sanction  of  law,  and  its  subsequent  sanction 
by  Congress  was  ex  post  facto,  and,  therefore,  void.  Thereupon  the 
colonel,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  court,  had  bronglit  the 
soldier  to  town. 
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"  What,  sir!"  said  the  General,  in  his  sfcemest  tones,  ''do  you  tell 
me  that  a  colonel  of  the  Army  leaves  his  post,  in  the  face  of  the- 
enemy,  to  go  to  town  —  to  answer  a  writ  in  a  lawsait?" 

His  first  impulse  was  to  send  them  back  again,  but  realizing  that 
the  question  was  an  important  one,  he  advised  the  Administration. 
The  President  sent  for  Seward,  and  the  result  of  the  conference  was 
that  the  ex-Attorney-General,  Mr.  Stanton,  was  employed  to  argue 
the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Government.  Judge  Wayne  was  an  eminent, 
upright  jurist,  loyal  to  the  Union,  but  he  was  known  to  be  a  firm  de- 
fender of  constitutional  rights  and  privileges.  Furthermore,  he  was 
from  Georgia,  and  had  relatives  in  both  armies.  So  the  complainant 
hoped  for  a  favorable  decision  from  him.  The  argument  was  duly 
made. 

Stanton  came  to  Seward,  saying  he  did  not  know  what  the  decision 
would  be,  though  it  was  very  important  that  it  should  be  right,  for  if 
one  soldier's  enlistment  was  illegal  all  were,  and  that  doctrine  would 
dissolve  the  Array. 

Seward  said,  ''Stanton,  we  must  not  have  a  wrong  decision.  A 
right  one  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government."  i 

"But,"  said  Stanton,  "you  can't  'coerce'  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  right  decision;  nor  even  to  tell 
you  ho^  he  is  going  to  decide." 

"No,"  said  Seward,  "but  we  can  prevent  a  wrong  decision  from 
being  carried  into  execution.  The  nation's  life  is  greater  than  the 
dignity  of  the  nation's  court." 

The  Judge  took  the  papers,  and  reserved  .his  decision.  But  the 
general  tone  of  his  remarks  showed  what  kind  of  opinions  he  held 
upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  Stanton,  when  they  next  met,  "with  those 
opinions  he  could  not  make  a  wrong  decision  if  he  tried." 

The  decision  was  made;  and  it  sustained  the  Government,  and 
ended  all  similar  controversies.  Enlistments  were  binding,  and  the 
Army  legally  assembled.  It  was  published,  and  scattered, broadcast; 
and  rendered  its  share  of  good  seiTice  in  maintaining  the  Union.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  here,  that  eight  years  later,  on  the  death  of 
Judge  Wayne,  Mr.  Stanton  was  nominated  as  his  successor  on  the 
Bench. 

Dispatches  from  Mr.  Adams  foreshadowed  trouble  about  the  new 
law  closing  the  ports  of  the  insurrectionary  States.  The  Ministry 
were  saying  they  would  respect  an  actual  blockade;  but  they  would 
not  recognize  the  closing  of  the  ports  by  law.     They  likened  it  to  the 
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ise  uf  Xew  Grenada,  whoro  British  sliips,  under  the  protection  of 
liritish  cruisors,  coutiiiiied  to  tniile,  in  Jcliiince  of  such  u  prohibitiou. 
The  cases  were  hardly  ininiilel:  New  Grenada  relying  solely  on  her 
*■  paper  blockaJe."  and  having  uo  comiietent  navy;  while  the  United 

tntes  had  nnval  vessels  already  off  the  Soutlieni  harbors,  and  others 

nrrying  forward  ns  fast  as  eqaipped,  to  ninkc  the  blockade  effective. 
But  the  allusion  showed  the  thought,  not  unnatural  in  the  Europenn 
mind,  that  the  United  States  were  following  the  esiimple  of  their 
Spanish- American  neighbors,  becoming  lirst  a  prey  to  internal  dis- 
conls,  and  then  incapable  of  resisting  foreign  dictation. 

Seward  replied: 

The  United  States  nnd  Great  Britain  have  assumed  incompatible,  nnd  thus 
r  irreconcilable  positions,  on  the  Bubject  of  the  esiBling  inauirectioo.  Tlic 
nilcd  SlWes  claim,  and  insist  that  Ihe  integrity  of  the  Hcpulilic  is  unbroken. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Gorcmment,  without  waiting  to 
1  ?ar  from  the  United  States,  had.  at  the  very  outset,  hastened  to  issue 
proclamation  implying  that  the  disloyal  citizens  in  the  rebellion 
sre  regarded  as  on  cqnni  footing  with  the  Federal  Goyernment 
self,  nnd  that  Great  Britain  was  to  stand  in  the  attitude  of  "  iieu- 
ality"  between  them  as  "Iwlligerents."  Giving  then  a  history  of 
ic  law  under  discussion,  he  said: 

Congress  baa  cuijilojed  ilaelf  less  in  directing  how,  nnd  in  what  waj  tho 
TTniun  shall  b«  mninluineJ,  thnn  in  coiifirraiug  what  Ihe  President  has  already 
done;  and  in  putting  into  his  hands  more  ample  means  and  greater  power. 
The  law  in  question  was  passed  in  thii  generous  and  patriotic  spirit  Wiiether 
it  shall  be  put  in  execution  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  at  what  time,  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  affurs  at  home  and  abroad. 

Then  after  showing  that  an  active  blockade  existed,  and  was  grow- 
ing more  effective,  he  remarked: 

He  will  put  into  execution,  and  maintain  it  with  all  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand, at  the  hazard  of  whatever  consequences,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that 
the  safety  of  the  nation  requires  it. 

The  Army  was  now  quietly  but  rapidly  disintegrating  and  recom- 
btniog.  Nearly  every  day,  one  or  more  of  the  "three  months"  regi- 
ments were  starting  for  home;  'while  the  trains  from  the  Korth  irer« 
bringing  the  new  "  three  years  "  men.  Many  who  hod  served  dnritig 
the  brief  term,  immediately  reenlisted,  .ind  returned  either  as  privates, 
or  officerH  for  the  longer  one.  So  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  grad- 
ually took  on  the  character  of  a  permanent  force. 

At  first  there  was  some  expectation  that  its  popular  and  capable 
yonng  commander  would,  after  a  few  weeks  of  preparation,  lead-it  at 
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once  to  the  field  and  by  a  new  victory  eclipse  his  West  Virginia  record 
and  retrieve  Bull  Run.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  was  organizing  and 
2)erfecting  the  Army  with  skill  and  success,  but  that  another  advance 
need  not  at  present  be  looked  for.  "  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac.'* 
was  the  telegraphic  announcement  of  each  morning's  papers. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  inaction,  that  Prince  Napoleon  (Jerome) 
visited  the  United  States.  Arrived  off  the  Battery  in  his  steam  yacht, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Clotilde  and  his  suite,  he  spent  a  day  or 
two  in  New  York  harbor.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  was  sent 
to  welcome  him  and  invito  him  to  visit  Washington.  Reaching  there 
a  few  days  later,  Seward  received  him  and  presented  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  gave  a  State  dinner  in  his  honor.  Another  at  the  French 
Legation  was  followed  by  one  at  the  Secretary  of  State's,  and  that  by 
an  evening  reception  at  which  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Cabinet  officers 
and  military  commanders  were  present.  As  he  stood  that  evening  by 
the  mantel,  wearing  white  vest,  rod  ribbon  and  decoration,  and  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  features,  air,  and  attitude  showed  a 
resemblance  to  the  pictures  of  the  first  Napoleon  that  was  startling. 

During  the  dinner  at  the  White  House,  the  Marine  Band  wjis  sta- 
tioned in  the  vestibule.  The  band-master  was  desirous  of  giving 
something  appropriately  French,  but  was  not  versed  in  the  mutations 
of  Parisian  politics.  So,  in  one  of  the  solemn  pauses  incident  to 
every  State  dinner,  he  struck  up  "The  Marseillaise."  As  that  revo- 
lutionary lyric  was  tabooed  in  Paris  during  the  Empire  —  a  smile  ap- 
peared on  the  faces  of  the  guests.  ^*  Mais  out,^'  the  Prince  was 
reported  to  say,  **  ici  Jesuis  Republicain." 

Republican  he  certainly  was  as  regarded  the  war.  His  outspoken 
belief  in  the  Union,  and  his  cheerful  faith  in  its  triumph,  were  in  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  undertone  of  despondency  in  the  talk  of  many 
around  him.  His  friendly  opinions,  his  easy  manner,  and  perfect 
command  of  English  made*  him  very  welcome  in  Washington.  He 
was  much  interested  in  army  matters  and  drove  out  with  Seward  to 
visit  several  of  the  camps  and  study  the  character  of  this  novel  organ- 
ization of  citizen  soldiers.  Subsequently,  accompanied  by  the  French 
Minister,  ho  visited  the  Confederate  head-quarters,  both  armies  allow- 
ing him  to  pass  through  their  lines.  When  he  returned,  he  said  he 
had  been  treated  with  much  courtesy  and  hospitality.  He,  of  course, 
refrained  from  speaking  of  any  thing  he  had  seen  or  heard  within 
the  rebel  lines.  But  it  was  manifest,  from  his  general  conversation, 
tliat  his  opinions  on  the  outcome  of  the  war  had  undergone  no  change. 

The  Union  defeat  not  only  stimulated  blockade  runners,  spies,  and 
rebel  agents  to  fresh  activity,  but  inspired  new  and  louder  complaints 


nboiic  ■'  .irbitratT  urrests.''  Every  oue,  it  wiis  claimed,  was  eaiitleu  to 
habeas  corpus  ami  jury  trial  us  much  iu  wiir  time  as  in  peace.  As 
Seward  liud  assumed  this  unpleasant  duty  he  became  the  esiiecial  tai-jet 
of  ai>u«e.  The  story  was  circulated  that  he  boasted  of  his  power,  sav- 
ing thiit  he  had  "  but  to  ring  his  little  bell  "  to  consign  auy  citizen  to 
prison.  He  was  a  "tyraut,"  a,  "despot,"  a  "aubverterof  KepnbU- 
enn  Uovcmment,"  and  a  perpetrator  of  "black  crimes"  and  "out- 
rageous rillanies." 

The  local  authorities  at  the  Xorth,  and  the  jnilitiiry  officers.  Low- 
ever,  lent  all  needed  hel[i:  and  in  New  York,  where  disloyalists  con- 
gregated, the  names  of  the  Board  of  Police,  Superintendent  Kennedy, 
Slttrahal  Murray,  and  Ciipt,  Martin  Burke  of  Fort  Lafayette,  soon  Ije- 
camc  a  terror  to  this  class  of  evil-doers. 

Yet  no  nation  in  history  over  dealt  with  its  spies  and  conspirators 
so  leniently.  Instead  of  being  sent  to  galleys  or  ciiain-gang.  hanged 
or  shot,  they  were  locked  up  in  the  forts  to  prevent  their  doing  fur- 
ther mischief;  and,  meanwhile,  they  fared  as  well  as  the  officers.  It 
was  not  "  trial "  that  tliey  really  wanted,  but  the  immunity  which  the 
"law's  delay"  would  give  them  to  continne  their  treasonable  prac- 
tices. 

A  free  people  are  naturally  jealous  of  individual  rights,  andat  first 
there  was  a  popular  inclinutiou  to  listen  with  some  patience  to  these 
complaints  of  injustice.  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  habeas  cott 
pus  and  jury  trial  were  still  open  to  all  except  those  caught  in  flagrant 
treason,  and  when  plot  after  plot  came  to  light  for  sending  arms  and 
information  to  the  enemy,  for  stopping  enlistments,  wrecking  ships, 
destroying  buildings  and  supplies,  as  well  as  for  arson,  robbery,  and 
murder,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place,  and  it  came  to  be  the  popu- 
lar  belief  that  of  "  arbitrary  arrests  "  there  were  not  too  many,. bat. 
too  few.  The  President's  Message  had  stated  the  dilemma  with  clear- 
ness: 

Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unexecuted,  nod  the  Governmeat  itMlf  to  go 
to  pieces,  lest  that  one  be  violated! 

In  regard  to  some  cases  arising  at  Rochester,  Seward  wrote  to  his 
old  friend,  S-  G.  Andrews: 

Every  civil  magistrate  who  is  anxious  to  tee  the  Coaatitution  and  the  Union 
rescued  from  imminent  danger  may  wisely  sod  patriotically  refuse  to  favordis- 
charges  of  volunteers  from  the  Army  on  any  ground  whatsoever.  Such  dis- 
cliitrges  embarrass  the  efEorta  to  effect  a  military  organization,  and  also  tend  to 
demoralize  the  forces,  and  reader  them  unfit  for  action. 

Let  us  save  the  country,  and  then  cast  ourselves  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  if  we  have,  in  any  case,  acted  without  legal  authority.     The  Aa2«ft« 
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corpus  will  be  suspended  anywhere,  on  its  being  shown  thuc  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  disorganiauicion  or  demoralization  of  the  national  forces. 

It  was  foiiud  necessary  now  to  extend  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  to  other  States  besides  those  which  were  the  field  of  military 
conflict,  for  agents  and  spies  of  the  rebellion  were  at  work  throughout 
the  North.     He  wrote: 

To  Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott: 

The  military  line  of  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion having  been  extended  as  far  as  Bangor,  in  Maine,  3'ou  and  any  officers  act- 
ing under  your  authority  are  hereby  authorized  to  suspend  the  writ  of  hnl}eas 
corpus  in  any  place  between  that  place  and  the  city  of  Washington. 

Oct,  14, 1'sei. 

An  intimation  had  come  through  Mr.  Sanford,  the  American  Minis- 
ter at  Brussels,  that  General  Garibaldi  would  probably  be  willing  to 
come  over  to  fight  for  the  Union,  if  invited  to  do  so.  Seward,  in 
reply,  said: 

Say  to  him  that  his  services  in  the  present  contest  for  the  unity  and  liberty 
of  the  American  people  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
are  earnestly  desired  and  invited.  Tell  him  that  the  fall  of  the  American 
Union  would  be  a  disastrous  blow  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  equally 
here,  in  Europe,  and  throughout  the  world.  Tell  him  that  he  will  receive  a 
major-generaPs  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  with  the  hearty 
welcome  of  the  American  people.  Tell  him  that  we  have  abundant  resources 
and  numbers  unlimited  at  our  command,  and  a  nation  resolved  to  remain  united 
and  free.  General  Garibaldi  will  recognize  in  me  not  merely  an  organ  of  the 
Government,  but  dn  old  and  sincere  personal  friend. 

Garibaldi  found  it  impossible  to  come,  however,  his  presence  being 
required  by  enterprises  at  home  incident  to  the  struggle  for  national 
unity  in  Italy. 

While  quiet  reigned  along  the  Potomac,  news  was  coming  of  bat- 
tles at  distant  points,  in  which  good  and  adverse  fortune  were  min- 
gled,—  the  expedition  to  Bird's  Point,  the  battle  of  Wilson^s  Creek, 
and  death  of  General  Lyon,  the  march  of  Sigel  and  Sturgis,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  camp  at  Fredrickton,  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  the 
burning  of  Hampton,  the  engagements  at  Carnifex  Ferry  and  Grafton, 
and  various  minor  reconnoissances  and  engagements. 

The  Potomac  itself,  below  Mount  Vernon,  was  nearly  closed,  at  one 
time,  by  the  various  rebel  batteries.  The  Xavy  succeeded  in  dislodg- 
ing them;  and  as  a  final  precaution,  took  possession  of  all  the  vessels 
on  the  river,  for  government  use. 

Captain  Foote  was  sent  out  to  take  command  of  naval  operations  on 
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the  Mississippi;  and  the  hlockading  sqnodrons  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
were  rapidly  reinforced  with  new  vessels. 

3Iost  gratifying  news  of  all,  was  the  intelligence  of  the  saccess  of  the 
Ilatteros  exi>edition,  under  command  of  General  Bntler  and  Commo- 
dore Stringham,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  forts  and 
garrisons:  and  effecting  a  lodgment  of  the  Union  troops  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast. 

Seward  wrote  home: 

AuffUMt  8. 

CongresH  has  adjourned.  The  fiery  fever  of  political  impatience  has  cooled 
off.  Henceforth  the  struggle  begins  under  the  guidance  of  calmer  couna^U. 
A  Government  prepared  for  war,  with  ample  means,  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct operations,  with  a  view  to  ends,  not  the  indulgence  of  passions. 

^  Atigtut  10. 

You  will  sec  that  the  disappointment  with  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Bull's 
Run  has  been  increasing,  until  it  has  condensed  into  despondency;  which  is 
shared  by  some  liere,  and  is  apparently  by  many  elsewhere.  The  effect  is  to 
hinder  the  recruiting  of  volunteers,  now  very  necessary.  I  do  not  share  in 
any  of  these  fears.  I  sec  only  a  reaction,  as  unreasonable  as  the  blind  confi- 
dence which  preceded  the  great  battle  was  unreasoning.  But  I  am  willing 
to  let  the  despondency  work  out  its  cure,  and  bring  about  a  more  vigorous 
effort  than  before.  Every  day  the  enemy  is  pressed  by  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing o  demonstration  against  this  capital;  while  every  day  exhausts  his  streng^th 
and  increases  our  own. 

I  have  your  kind  and  affectionate  letter  of  Sunday  last,  but  not  at  this  mo- 
ment the  leisure  to  write  at  large.  The  trutli  is.  that  war  is  the  business  of 
the  Government;  I  am  necessarily  occupied  in  war  and  in  police.  I  look 
back,  and  see  that  there  has  not  been  a  day  since  last  January,  that  I  couid, 
safely  for  the  Government,  have  been  absent. 

Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  Seward  came  down  from  Auburn,  for  a  brief 

visit.     In  her  letters  to  her  sister,  she  gave  a  picture  of  Washington 

life  at  this  i)eriod: 

Saturday,  2  o'clock^  P.  Af. 

When  we  came  into  New  York  last  night,  the  first  thing  we  met  was  a 
rccruitinpf  company.  When  we  crossed  the  river  this  morning,  a  company  of 
regulars,  and  another  of  Garibaldi  Guards,  came  with  us.  This  side  of  Wil- 
mington there  was  a  large  depository  of  army  wagons  and  mules.  At  Havre. 
de-Grace,  we  found  the  first  encampment,  tents,  soldiers  and  all  their  appen- 
dages. Henry  says  the  remainder  of  the  journey  will  be  a  continuation  of 
encampments  at  every  place  which  requires  guarding.  We  are  now  crossing 
an  arm  of  the  Bay,  and  will  be  in  Washington  at  six  o'clock,  when  I  will  finish 

my  letter. 

7  o'clock,  P.  AT. 

Well,  we  are  safe  in  Washington.  T  will  send  my  notes  by  the  way,  trust- 
ing to  your  ingenuity  to  read  them;  though  I  doubt  whether  any  one  else 
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could.  Our  journey  to-day  iu  that  luxurious  car  has  not  fatigued  us  at  all. 
We  have  taken  possession  of  the  **  Old  Club  House."  *  *  *  'Yhe  first 
floor  has  a  large  hall,  wide  easy  stairs,  on  one  side  of  the  hall  a  library  and 
a  retired  office,  which  looks  upon  the  pretty  little  garden,  from  which  it  is 
only  separated  by  a  ))iazza.  This  room  is  lighted  from  the  cast  and  partic- 
ularly pleasant  in  the  morning.  A  pretty  climber  and  two  pendant  moss 
baskets  of  flowers  grace  the  piazza.  The  walks  in  the  little  garden  are  cov- 
ered with  yellow  gravel.  The  background  is  planted  with  evergreens  to  shut 
off  the  stable-yard.  Through  these  evergreens  I  saw  Nicholas  showering  a  fine 
bay  horse,  with  the  water  from  the  aqueduct.  The  horse  seemed,  from  his 
perfect  quietness,  to  enjoy  the  operation.  I  called  to  Nicholas,  who  met  me 
in  the  passage-way  which  leads,  I  believe,  to  the  kitchen.  I  have  not  explored 
it  yet.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  a  large  dining-room,  back  of  which  is 
a  large  pantry,  and  small  closets. 

Last  evening  dinner  was  served  at  seven  o'clock.  After  dinner,  Henry  took 
Jennie  and  Fanny  to  see  the  President. 

At  the  Treasury  Department  to-day,  meeting  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  pas- 
sages, I  thought  his  face  familiar.  **Is  it  Mr.  Chase?"  said  I.  We  then 
shook  hands  cordially.  To  my  question:  **  Why  did  you  pass  me  without 
recognition?"  he  made  no  answer.  Taking  off  his  large  straw  hat  he  looked 
quite  natural.  I  said :  **  You  look  well !  "  He  replied :  "  T  have  to  work  too 
hard." 

Henry  sleeps  and  eats  well;  I  know  7ie  works  too  hard;  yet  I  think  his 
situation  now  is  more  congenial  to  his  taste  than  his  position  in  the  Senate.  I 
will  give  you  the  occupation  of  one  day,  which,  with  the  addition  of  Cabinet 
meetings,  will  answer  for  others.  He  rises  at  seven,  sometimes  earlier,  goes 
to  the  library  or  piazza,  w*here  he  reads  the  morning  papers,  breakfast  at 
,  eight.  After  breakfast  a  cigar,  the  papers  or  visitors  until  nine,  when  he  And 
Fred  go  to  the  State  Department^' where  they  remain  until  five  o'clock.  When 
they  come  home  some  of  the  family  go  for  a  drive  with  Henry,  and  the  Presi- 
dent goes  at  the  same  time,  with  his  carriage.  This  occupies  the  time  until 
seven,  the  hour  for  dining.  Always  two  or  three  or  four  gentlemen  to  dinner, 
which  is  always  well-cooked  and  handsomely  served.  After  dinner  the  time 
is  occupied  with  visitors  until  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  bed. 

When  there  are  Cabinet  meetings,  other  matters  yield  to  them.  I  did  not 
drive  last  evening.  Henry  went  with  the  President  to  visit  General  King's 
Brigade.     Preston  King  and  two  other  gentlemen  were  at  dinner. 

0 

Wednesday, 

There  were  rumors  of  an  engagement  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac 
yesterday,  but  nothing  serious  resulted.  The  day  was  very  warm.  At  five 
we  all  went  to  drive.  I  was  not  very  well,  and  preferred  our  own  carriage 
with  Fred  and  Anna.  The  others  went  with  the  President  in  his.  We  visited 
five  different  encampments,  but  did  not  get  out  of  the  carriage.  They  were 
all  in  the  direction  of  Silver  Spring  —  some  infantry,  some  cavalry.  The 
grooms  were  just  watering  the  horses  at  the  brook,  which  you  will  remember 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     What  a  multitude  there  were,  chiefly  bay,  and  all  well 


in  appcarnnce.  One  or  iwo  regiments  were  drawn  up  for  ei-ening  pnradc.  one 
guing  tliniugli  some  cvolutioDS,  utiien  weru  cookini;  their  supt>cn;  the  odor 
of  uoSci!  W1I8  verjr  perceptible  iu  ilie  vicinity  uf  tlie  Frvncli  camp.  Picket 
gunriis  were  atanoncd  all  uliing  tlie  road.  Do  yim  remember  tlie  brick  church 
on  (lie  liill?  A  forUficaiion  lioa  been  raised  in  front  o(  it.  I  presume  ilio 
cluircli  will  he  occupied  as  a  bnrrack.  The  mliilo  tents  and  llie  camp  &res 
wcro  very  pretty  to  louk  upion;  but  war  is  terrible  in  its  cou sequences. 

Tbcro  were  guesla  nt  dinner,  but  I  was  too  tired  to  jjo  to  the  table.  I  wunt 
inio  Ibc  parlor,  however,  in  tbe  evening,  to  see  Generiil  Scott,  who  couipii- 
meiiCed  me  with  a  visit.  Annn  says  it  is  the  first  lie  has  made  since  the  %vur 
commenced.  lie  Inoka  considcralil;  older,  is  a  little  lame,  but  his  memory 
astonished  me.  He  never  liesltated  io  calliug  tlie  name  of  the  DUmberless 
officers  bo  liad  occasion  to  mention.  One  of  his  aides  was  witli  him.  We 
Inlked  about  every  thing  but  the  war.  Be  said  1  was  very  brnve  to  come  at 
this  time.  It  vtas  rather  ignorance  th.ia  bravery,  for  I  doubt  whether  I  stiouki 
have  eonic,  hod  I  known  how  imminent  an  engagement  niui  at  an  early  day. 
The  Gt^neral  said  it  was  a  mouih  too  soon  for  liealth,  but  so  far  tlie  season  licre 
is  not  sickly.  I  cume  to  my  room,  leaving  the  others  in  the  parlor.  I  went 
to  bed,  but  slept  little;  I  was  up  many  times,  looking  at  the  toog  line  of  army 
wagons  going,  going,  going  all  day  and  all  night,  toivard  the  Potomac, 

Citizens  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the  Loofj  Bridge  yesterday,  and  there 
was  much  firing  across  the  river.  It  ceased  before  night.  I  could  hear  notli- 
ing  of  it  during  the  night. 

HeniT  bas  gooe  to  Baltimore  on  a  secret  mission  to  Greoera!  Dis. 

Were  you  not  pleased  with  Fremont's  proclamation?  I  hope  Mr.  Bates  may 
not  think  it  unlawful,  and  reprimand  him,  as  he  did  the  Mai-shal  in  Kansas.. 
who  declined  to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  N.  B.— Take  notice,  this  is 
-m;  own  opinion,  for  which  no  one  is  responsible. 

ITturiday  A/Urtuxm. 

Henry  and  the  others  returned  in  safety  from  Baltimore,  for  which  I  am 
very  thankful.  Every  thing  seems  unsafe  iu  this  latitude.  They  are  much. 
pleased  with  their  visit  to  Fort  McHenry. 

The  rumbLing  of  army  wagons  continued  all  night,  I  occasionally  heard  a. 
cannon  from  the  other  side  of  tbe  Fotomnc.  About  eight,  a  regiment  of  cav- 
alry passed,  going  across  the  river  at  the  Chain  Bridge,  which  is  some  three- 
miles  above  Qeorgetown.  Between  ten  and  twelve,  a  whole  brigade  of  infan- 
try  went  in  the  same  direction.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the  bouse;  their 
music  was  beautiful,  and  they  in  excellent  spirits,  though  bound  for  a  post  of 
immediate  danger.  Henry  went  out  to  see  them.  I  felt  an  indescribable  op- 
pression in  the  reflection  that  many  of  them  might  not  see  the  light  of  another 

Four  picket  guards  were  killed  night  before  last    Still  we  hear  of  no  battle. 

On  one  of  those  nights,  the  residents  of  La  Fayette  Sqanre  first 
lieard  a  refrain,  destined  afterward  to  groir  familiar  to  their  ears. 
While  a  regiment  woa  passing,  and  after  un  interval  of  silence,  broken 
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only  by  tho  monotonoas  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  a  single,  clear  voice, 
chuuced: 

*' John  Brown's,  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  ground.^' 

Answered  by  a  deep  chorus: 

*' But  his  soul  goes  marching  on! " 

One  after  another  in  tho  long  line  took  np  the  words  until  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  column  were  chanting  the  solemn  measure,  to  which 
their  steady  tramp  kept  time.  As  they  turned' down  the  avenue,  pass- 
ing the  Treasury  building  on  their  way  to  the  Long  Bridge,  and  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps  was  gradually  dying  away,  the  words  came 
echoing  back  through  the  darkness, 

**  But  his  soul  goes  marching  on/' 

Seward's  visit  to  General  Dix  was  in  regard  to  a  measure  that  it  was 
thought  wise  not  to  trust  to  paper  or  to  subordinates.  The  Secessionists 
had  by  no  means  given  up  the  hope  of  dragging  Maryland  into  the  Con- 
federacv.  The  Legislature  was  to  meet  at  Frederick  citv,  on  the  17th 
of  September.  There  was  a  disloyal  mjijority,  and  they  expected  and 
intended  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession.  This  would  be  regarded 
as  a  call  to  active  revolt  by  many  who  were  now  submitting  to  Federal 
rule,  and  in  Baltimore  and  throughout  Mai*yland,  the  bloody  expe- 
rience of  Virginia  and  Missouri  would  probably  be  repeated.  The 
Administration,  therefore,  decided  to  prevent  the  assemblage  of  the 
Legislature.  To  forcibly  prevent  a  legislative  body  from  exercising  its 
legitimate  functions  ip  a  bold  step.  But  when,  departing  from 
its  legitimate,  functions,  it  invites  the  public  enemy  to  plunge  the 
State  into  anarchy,,  its  dissolution  becomes  commendable.  So,  at 
least,  the  Administration  reasoned  and  decided.  Seward  went  over 
to  see  General  Dix.  A  similar  visit  was  nlade  to  General  Banks,  who 
had  command  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  General  McClellan  driving  out  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Rockville,  where  conference  was  held  in  a  shady  grove.  The  two 
Generals,  thus  authorized,  put  a  quiet  but  effective  estoppel  on  the 
rebel  project.  Disloyal  members  on  the  way  to  Frederick  found  them- 
selves under  military  arrest.  The  Legislature  did  not  assemble;  the 
secession  ordinance  was  not  adopted:  Baltimore  remained  quiet,  and 
Maryland  stayed  in  the  Union. 

Of  course,  the  Administration  were  prepared  for  the  storm  of  in- 
vective hurled  at  them  through  the  press,  for  their  "  high-handed 
usurpation,"  that  was  said  to  be  paralleled  only  by  "that  of  Crom- 
well or  Napoleon." 


PBIViTEEItS  AFLOAT."     ^  pM^- 

llrs.  Seward  wrote  from  home: 

Wc  are  safely  huma  again.  Tlie  lelesp-nph  brought  nothing  important  last 
ght.  I  woH  iLDxiom  to  hear  liotv  Boltituore  bore  tlie  arrests.  As  ire  eamc 
<  sag  the  road  between  Woilirngton  iind  Bultitnurc,  the  auldif  rs  at  [be  camp 
era  very  iin|Kirttinato  for  ncwR|>apec3,  having,  I  presume,  heard  rumors  of 
e  transactions  of  the  day  previous.  We  gave  tliem  aiicii  as  we  hod,  and  at 
iltim'ire  purchased  more.  Inr  tlie  purpose  of  distributing  tlieui  as  nc  vrent 
ong,  leaving  the  last  at  Havrc-Oe-Gracc.  It  wns  pleasant  to  bear  llie  cbeers 
bicb  tbey  gave,  when  one  read  aloud  to  the  others. 


CHAPTER  LXV 
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C  >Dfederat«  PHnUers.  Tlie  "  Sumtir,"  Proposed  AcMuioD  la  lb*  CoDgreis  of  Paris. 
Priaaners  of  Wtr.  SIbtc*.  •■  CDDtrabuidi  "  rniil  ■■  FrMdmen."  Ke<r  Phaws  of  Ihr 
SUrcrr  Question.  Lawi,  Ordtrs,  and  ProclamalioDs  U.  A.  RbII.  European  Officer*. 
Tbe  Orlenna  Priocea.  Prion  dt  .[aiuiills.  The  Cumle  de  foris  snd  Due  de  Cliartrea. 
Aotire  Oparations  at  tbt  West.  A  (icocral  ReriDH'.  Vliiting  the  Camps  in  Virginia. 
QeneralUaDCDck.    Erioion'i  Iron  Clad. 

PBiT.tTHERS  were  now  reported  to  be  afloat.  Coasting  vessels  had 
been  captured  ut  sea,  by  armed  craft  putting  out  from  Southern  ports. 
Two  or  three  such  craft,  getting  uuder  tbc  guns  of  the  blockading- 
sqiiadrou,  had  been  themselves  captured  in  turn.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  Seward  wrote: 

We  learn,  in  a  manner  which  obliges  ua  to  give  unwilling  credit,  that  the 
SumUr,  BD  armed  steamer  well  known  to  be  a  pHvatecr,  titted  out  for,  and 
sctunllj  engaged  in  depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  commaud  of  an  officer  named  Semtncs,  on,  or  about  the  ITth  of  July, 
entered  the  port  of  Curocoa;  and  communicated  directly  with  tbe  local  au- 
thorities of  that  island. 

He  had  instructed  the  Ministers  in  Europe,  as  early  as  April  24th 
to  propose  the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Paris  Congress  of  1850,  one  of  whose  provisions  was  that  "Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  nbolished."  If  France  and  England  should  agree 
■  to  receive  the  United  States  as  a  party  to  that  agreement,  the  other 
maritime  powers  would  doubtless  concur,  and  thitt  would  end  any 
danger  from  Confederate  privateers.  The  combination  between  the 
French  and  English  Cabiueta  rendered  conferences  necessary  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr-  Dayton,  But  finally  it  was  settled  that  convei]- 
tions,  identical  in  language,  should  be  signed  on  the  same  day,  at 
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Paris  and  London,  formally  admitting  the  United  States  as  a  party  to 
the  iuccruacional  agreement. 

Then  came  a  note  from  the  British  Foreign  Office,  closing  with  the 
remark:  '*  I  need  scarcely  add  that,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
engagement  will  be  prospective;  and  will  not  invalidate  any  thing 
already  done.'*  Of  course  this  required  explanation,  and  the  expla- 
nation, when  made,  proved  to  be,  that  the  agreement  should  not ''  have 
any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  internal  differences  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States.''  This,  while  it  would  bind  the  United 
States  not  to  send  out  privateers,  in  any  future  war,  would  leave  Con- 
federate cruisers  free  to  continue  their  depredations  in  this  one.  Of 
course,  Seward  promptly  replied  that  such  a  proviso  was  "  inadmis- 
sible, because  it  would  be  a  substantial  and  radical  departure  from  the 
declaration  of  the  Congress  at  Pai-is,"  and  *'the  United  States  must 
accede  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  on  the  same  terms 
with  all  the  other  parties  to  it,  or  they  do  not  accede  to  it  at  all." 

So,  Great  Britain  rejected  the  proffer  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  step,  doubtless  supposed,  by  those  who  took  it,  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  commerce*  It  promoted  neither.  It  protracted  the 
war,  and  inflicted  damage  that  Great  Britain  hei*self  subsequently 
admitted  and  regretted.  It  created  a  bitterness  of  feeling  that  lasted 
for  years.  In  return.  Great  Britain  got  some  Confederate  customers 
for  her  ships  and  arms  —  customers,  that,  in  the  long  run,  proved 
very  unprofitable  ones. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  there  was  a  popular  demand  that  privateers 
should  be  treated  as  pirates,  and  captured  rebels  as  criminals.  It  was 
a  logical  assumption  that  *'  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners 
of  war/'  if  the  rebellion  was  ''not  a  war,  but  a  crime.'*  But  when  the 
Government  came  to  act  upon  the  assumption,  practical  difficulties 
presented  themselves.  There  were  many  prisoners  taken  on  both 
sides,  and  the  nuniber  was  increasing.  Not  only  soldiers  and  officers, 
but  civilians,  among  them  a  member  of  Congress,  had  been  captured 
at  Bull  Kun.  Punishment,  on  the  one  side,  would  provoke  retaliation 
on  the  other.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  natural  and  desirable  for  both  sides.  Various  suggestions  were 
made.     One  that  was  adopted  led  to  this  note: 

To  Major-General  McClellan  : 

The  President  is  disposed  to  try  whether  a  discharge  of  prisoners  of  war  on 
our  side  would  be  met  by  a  corresponding  course  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

He,  therefore,  requests  you  to  take  measures  to  release  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  such  prisoners,  including  those  who  are  most  sickly  and  destitute  —  send- 
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iat(  thflin  into  Ihc  insurgcnu'  lines.     Ttiet  will.  o(  cmirse.  bo  diachargcd   >>r1t 
on  ontli  or  parole. 

Public  opinion  at  the  Xorth  was  strongly  adverse,  at  Gi-st.  to  any 
eiciiaiige;  but  as  the  number  increased  of  those  who  had  friends  in 
Ciipuvicy  the  feeling  cbangeil,  and  before  tiie  year  was  out  cschaiigo 
of  prisoners  was  as  loudly  called  for  ua  it  hjid  been  protested  against. 

On  the  (lay  of  the  first  cull  for  troops,  Seward  had  remarked,  "  We 
are  in  a  war,  and  wars  work  out  results  not  contemplated  by  either 
side.  It  is  a  war  for  and  against  the  Union,  bnt  no  man  can  foretell 
now  how  far  it  will  go.  or  how  far  it  will  affect  other  interests,  slavery 
among  tho  rest,"  Before  the  first  campaign  was  over,  the  slavery 
question  begun  to  loom  up  as  an  element  in  the  contest.  Prior  to  the 
war,  the  Republican  party,  while  resisting  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  Territories,  had  announced  their  purpose  not  to  interfere  with  it 
in  the  States.  All  anti-slavery  men,  however,  were  quick  to  jwreeive 
that  the  slave-holders,  in  making  war  against  the  Government,  for- 
feited further  claim  for  governmental  help  to  hold  their  slaves.  On 
the  other  band,  the  Government  was  needing  and  relying  upon  soldiers 
of  all  parties  to  figlit  its  battles.  In  the  North  it  must  have  the  help 
not  only  of  "Anti-Slavery  Republicans,"  but  of  all  "Union  men," 
"Compromise  men."' and  "War  Democrats;"  even  of  "  Pi-o-Slavery 
men,"  and  in  tiio  "Border  States"  even  of  alave-holdera  themselves. 
As  IVilson  states  it  in  bis  "  History  of  Slavery : " 

The  [ilain,  historic  troth  is,  tliat  llie  pro-slavery  or  conscvTative  sentiments 
of  the  toiiDtry  were  liy  uo  nieaii5  crjnfiacil  to  the  slare  States.  Tlify,  too 
largely  pervaded  not  only  the  North,  but  the  Republican  party  as-well.  The 
prejudices  Bgninst  the  negro  —  the  growth  of  two  generations  —  could  not  be 
easily  dispelled.  The  soldier  who  wished  it  to  be  uuderstond  that  lie  enlisted 
for  the  Union,  and  "  not  to  fight  for  the  nigger;  "  the  Hnion-loving  but  con- 
servative lady,  who  was  "willing"  the  slaves  should  he  freed  "if  that  was 
necessary,"  were  representatives  of  Wge  numbers  in  all  the  free  States. 

The  President,  anti-sUvory  man  though  he  was,  faithfully  reflected 
the  only  universal  sentiment  in  the  Union  ranks,  when  he  said,  "  My 
paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery." 

The  debates  at  the  cxtnt  session  illustrated  the  varying  opinions  that 
prevailed.  Their  final  outcome  was  a  law  confiscating  any  property 
and  freeing  any  slaves  "employed  against  the  United  States."  Strictly 
construed,  this  would  only  free  the  slaves  actually  found  at  work  ia 
the  rebel  camps  and  fortifications.  But  the  march  of  events  soon 
brought  other  phases  of  the  question  to  be  dealt  with.  Slaves  were 
found  at  work  on  plantations  whose  owners  had  gone  into  the  rebel 
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Armv.     Were  not  the V  to  be  freed?    Slaves,  men,  women,  and  chil-    . 
dreii  came  into  the  Union  lines  as  to  a  city  of  refuge.     Were  they    ' 
to  be  given  up?    Zealous  defenders  of  the  ''compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution'' in  military  or  civic  positions  were  apt  to  think  it  their  duty 
to  return  them.     But  iiow? 

At  Fortress  Monroe,  General  Butler  had  said,  *'  You  are  using 
negroes  on  your  batteries.     I  shall  detain  them  as  contraband  of  war.*' 

The  novel  apj^lication  of  the  term,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  de- 
cision, pleased  the  public  ear,  and  thenceforth,  throughout  the  war, 
escaped  fugitives  were  spoken  of  as  "contrabands." 

At  St.  Louis,  General  Fremont,  now  in  command  of  the  Western 
Army,  had  essayed  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  a  proclamation  freeing 
the  slaves  of  rebels.  This  the  President  regarded  as  transcend- 
ing his  authority,  and  accordingly  modified  it.  by  a  special  order. 
Other  commanders  at  various  frontier  points  adopted  such  lines  of 
policy  as  suited  their  respective  views;  some  forbidding  fugitives  to 
enter  their  camps,  some  welcoming  them  in,  some  promising  to  return 
them  to  their  loyal  owners  if  such  appeared,  etc.,  etc.  Meanwhile, 
instinctively  discerning  the  road  to  freedom,  though  ignorant  of  the 
intricacies  of  constitutional  law,  escaping  negro  families,  by  hundreds, 
gathered  in  "  contraband  camps  "  wherever  the  Federal  guns  seemed 
likely  to  afford  probable  protection. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  following  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  prepared: 

•      Department  of  State,    ) 
"Washington,  Btc.  4,  1861.  \ 

To  Major-General  George  B.  McClellan,  Washington: 

General  —  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing subject: 

Persons  claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  actually  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  United 
States,  frequently  escape  from  the  lines  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  are  received 
within  the  fines  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  This  department  understands 
that  such  persons,  afterward  coming  to  the  city  of  Washington,  are  liable  to  be 
arrested  by  the  city  police  ui)on  the  presumption,  arising  from  color,  that  they 
are  fugitives  from  service  or  labor. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  6,  1861,  entitled 
"An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,'^  such  hostile 
employment  is  made  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  any  further  claim  to  service 
or  labor.  Persons  thus  employed  and  escaping  are  received  into  the  military 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  their  arrest  as  fugitives  from  service 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  military  arrest  of  the  parties  making 
the  seizure.     Copies  of  this  communication  will  be  sent  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
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city  of  Woaliingcou.  and  to  the  Maraiinl  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  timt  0117 
culiisioQ  ItetiVEea  the  uivil  utid  military  uuthorities  mav  be  iivoidoti. 

WILLIAM  n.  SEWARD. 

David  A,  Hall,  one  of  Seward's  earliest  fricnrls  in  Washington,  Lad 
once,  out  of  benevolence,  become  tho  bomisroiin  in  :t  fugitive  slave 
case,  about  ten  ycftrs  before.  The  local  courts  bad  proved  as  merciless 
lis  the  atfttuto.  His  proi>erty  wsia  seized  to  satisfy  their  reqniremonta; 
he  waaimpovevislied  and  nearly  mined.  Scivurd  now  had  especial  sat- 
isfaction in  getting  him  released  tvom  his  long  duress,  the  President 
and  Attorney- General  cheerfully  exercising  their  power,  under  the  act 
of  1812,  authorizing  the  remission  of  forfeited  recognizances  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  young  European  officers  the  American  war  offered  an  attractive 
field  ofadventui'o  and  ambition,  llaiiy  came  from  tfje  armies  of  the  dif- 
ferent Germun  States,  several  fi'om  Italy  and  Fnince,  some  from  Ans- 
trin  and  Himgurv,  two  or  three  from  tho  Papal  Array  of  Rome,  and  sev- 
eral from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  Their  knowledge  of  drill 
and  tactics  and  of  the  details  of  camp-life  rendered  them  useful  in- 
stnictors  for  raw  troops,  during  the  first  months  of  the  straggle. 
Some  who  entered  early,  and  remained  in  the  Army,  rose  from  Gtibnl- 
terns  to  be  colonels  and  brigadier-generals.  They  had  mnch  to 
learn  as  well  as  to  teach,  for  a  campaign  in  the  United  States  pre- 
sented conditions  quite  different  from  those  of  European  strategv. 
Europe  has  been  so  thoroughly  fought  over  and  mapped  out.  that  dis- 
tances, heights,  times  of  movement,  and  requirements  of  supply  can 
be  computed  with  a  degree  of  mathematical  accumcy.  Here,  great 
distances,  untried  routes,  fields-of  operation  neither  mapped  nor  even 
explored  by  topographical  engineej-s,  confounded  the  Federal  Army 
at  every  step.  Personal  familiarity  with  localities  gave  the  Rontli- 
erners  much  advantage.  One  day,  some  of  the  European  oflScers 
were  discussing  military  methods  in  tho  Old  World  and  the  New;  when 
one  inquired,  "But  a  military  frontier  like  tliis,  between  North  and 
South;  how  far  would  it  extend  ?  "  Various  guesses  were  made,  and 
then  a  map  of  Europe  being  at  baud,  actual  measnrement  was  made, 
when,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  tliat  it  reached  not  only 
across  Europe,  bnt  over  into  Asia  ! 

These  officers  came  usually  with  letters  or  credentials,  addressed  tt> 
the  Secretary  of  State.  At  first.  Governors  Dennison,  Morgan,  Mor- 
ton, Randall  and  Andrew  were  able  to  give  to  many  of  them  positions 
in  tho  new  regiments;  and  Generals  ilcClellan,  McDowell,  and  Fre- 
mont fonnd  places  for  others  on  staff  dnty.  Before  long,  however^ 
their  number  so  greatly  increased,  as  to  make  this  impossible. 
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In  reference  to  these  proffers,  Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Marsh: 

In  regard  to  tenders  of  military  service,  it  accords  with  our  views  of  public 
interest,  to  receive  foreigners,  friends  of  freedom  and  tlie  American  Republic, 
into  our  military  service  as  officers  and  soldiers.  We  have  thus  far  been  able 
to  assign  :5atisfactory  positions  to  all  who  have  offered.  I  cannot  of  course 
foresee  how  long  this  state  of  things  will  last.     The  Army  is  rapidly  filling  up. 

In  September,  three  Princes  of  the  Royal  House  of  Orleans  arrived 
in  Washington  —  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
and  his  two  nephews,  the  Comto  do  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres — 
the  Comte  de  Paris  being  lineal  heir  of  the  tlirone  of  France.  Shar- 
ing in  the  traditional  amity  of  their  house  for  the  American  Eepublic, 
they  had  come  to  proffer  their  services,  and  peril  their  lives  for  the 
Union.  They  were  welcomed  by  Seward.  After  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries for  the  entrance  of  the  young  Princes  into  the  Army,  he 

received  the  following  note: 

Washington,  h  26  Septemlre,  18G1. 
Monsieur, 

Mon  frere  ct  moi  nous  avons  recu,  hier  soir,  les  lettres  qui  nous  nommcnt 
aides-de-camp,  avec  le  rang  de  capitaines,  dans  Parm^e  dcs  Etats  Unis;  et 
d*  apres  ce  que  vous  m'  avez  dit,  je  vous  renvoie  les  formules  dc  serment,  qui  les 
accompagnent;  ct  que  lo  President  a  bien  voulu  nous  dispenser  de  remplir. 
Je  me  perroets  d'y  joindre  nies  lettres  d^  acceptation,  en  vous  priant  de  vouloip 
bien  les  transmettro  a  PAdjutant-G^neral  de  Tarmee.  On  nous  a  recom- 
mcnd6,  au  Quart ier- General,  de  nous  addresser  il  vous,  pour  cela;  parce  que 
PAdjutant-Gen^ral  n'ayant  pas  connaissance  de  la  position  exceptionelle,  qui 
nous  est  faite,  n^iurait  pti  recevoir  notre  acceptation,  sans  la  formule  du  ser- 
ment, que  Ton  doit  y  joindre  d'ordinaire. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  terminer,  Monsieur,  sans  vous  dire  combien  nous  sbmmes 
reconnaissants  de  ce  que  votrc  government  vient  de  faire  pour  nous,  et  de  la 
maniere  delicate  dont  il  V  a  fait.  Je  n'  oublierai  jamais  que  V  arraee  Araeri- 
caine,  en  m'  ouvrant  ses  rangs,  m'  a  donne  1'  occasion  de  faire  mes  premieres 
armes;  et  ce  souvenir  augmentera  encore  la  sympathie  que  les  traditions  de 
ma  famille,  et  dc  ma  patrie,  aussi  bien  que  mes  convictions  liberales,  m'  ont 
toujours  inspiree,  pour  votre  grand  pays.         ^ 

Je  vous  prie,  Monsieur,  de  croire  toujours,  aux  sentiments  bien  sinceres  de 

Votre  affectionnd, 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE  D'ORLEANS, 

Comte  de  Paris, 
Dec  DE  Chartues. 

Le  Prince  de  Joinville. 

now  well,  and  how  faithfully,  their  duties  were  performed,  has 
been  told  by  their  military  commander,  General  McClelUm,  who  wrote 
that: 

Far  from  evincing  any  desire  to  avoid  irksome,  fatiguing,  or  dangerous 
duty,  they  always  sought  it,  and  were  never  so  happy  as  when  some  such  work 
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srolrcd  apOB  Iliem;  unil  ncTer  failed  to  riUplay  the  liigb  ijunlities  of   a  r; 

.  r  £Oldien. 

While  the  Army  remained  at  Wusiiinffton,  they  occupied  a  iionse  < 
T  street.     Tliey  were  frequent  visitors  !ic  the  Secretary  of  State's.    Ono 
Lty  iit  liiucli,  SevTiini  reinjirkert,   "I  siioiild  think  yonr  mimes  and 
Ktles  migiit   oeciLsioD  soma  cmbarrassmGiit.     How  do  your  brotlior 
Bicers  eall  you?" 

'■  Oil,"  Baid  the  Dnc  (le  Chartres,  laugliing,  "tbatis  all  arranged. 
My  brother  is  '  Captuin  Paris,'  and  I  am  '  Captain  Charters,'  and  we 
are  excellent  friends  ivitl;  all  our  comrades." 

Still  another  member  of  the  family  came  over  to  enter  the  Bervice,^ 
1  iie  Prince  de  Joiiiville's  young  son,  the  Dnc  tie  Penthi^Tro.     He  wai 
l^lacod  at  the  Tiaval  School,  which,  during  the   war,  was   moved  ■ 
Jfewport.     Ho  snbsef|nently  entered  the  Navy,  serving  with  credit  a 

As  the  Freiicli  Legation  at  Washington  represented  the   Imperial 
Government,  the  members  of  the  exiled  royiil  fumily  never  entered  i 
and  had  no  intercourse  ivith  its  officials.     At  the  Brazilian  Legation, 

a  the  other  hand,  tiiey  were  honored  and  welcomed  guests,  the  Prinoi 

e  Joinville  having  married  a  sister  of  tliereigning  Emperor  of  BrfiziL'^ 

Of  the  military  sitnatioa.  Seward  wrote  in  September; 

Steadily,  for  o  period  of  four  months,  our  forces  have  been  comiag  ii 
field,  at  the  rate  of  two  tliousnnd  a  day,  .lud  tltc  same  uugjnentotion  will  go 
on,  nearly  at,  the  Bnme  rate,  until  five  bimdred  tliousaad  men  wilt  be  found  in 
the  service.  Our  supplies  of  nrma  nre  running  low.  The  enemy  in  directly 
Wfore  us,  invigorated,  nud  inspirited  b;  a  victory,  whicli  it  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  us  to  undervalue.  But  that  victory  lias  brought  with  it  the  ne- 
cessity for  renewed  action.  The  demoroliziUion  of  our  forces  has  passed  away. 
They  ate  perfecting  themselves  in  discipline. 

Commodore  Stringliom's  and  General  Butler's  success  at  Hatterns  was  not 
merely  a  brilliant  affoir/  It  brings  nearly  the  whole,  coast  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  surveillance  of  our  Llociinde. 

During  the  month  came  intelligenceof  active  operations  at  the  West, 
of  skirmishes  in  Missouri,  of  Price's  retreat  and  Fremont's  pursuit, 
of  Mulligan's  surrender,  of  the  rebel  invasion  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
appeal  of  the  Legislature  for  aid,  of  Bishop  Polk's  movements  ut 
Columbus,  of  Anderson  in  command  at  Louisville,  and  of  Grant's 
taking  possession  of  Paducah.  Skirmishes  on  the  upper  Potomac, 
and  shelling  of  rebel  batteries  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  were 
fi-equent  incidents. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Washington,  the  camps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  gradually  spreading  out,  crowding  the  rebel  out- 
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posts  further  back  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  completely  environin 
the  citv  with  earthworlcs. 

A  grand  review  of  seventy  thousand  troops  was  held  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  river  in  September,  at  whicli  General  ^IcOlellan  s 
troops  showed  how  thoroughly  they  were  equipped,  and  how  much 
they  had  improved  in  discipline  and  drill.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  turned  out,  in  great  numbers,  to  witness  it.  The  bridges  were 
thronged,  all  day,  with  carriages  and  pedestrians.  So  large  an  army 
had  never  before  been  massed  and  manoeuvred  at  one  point  in  the 
United  States.  The  President  and  several  members  of  the  Cabinet 
drove  over  to  the  field.  Horses  were  brought  forward  for  their  use 
during  the  review.  Seward  mounted  one,  and  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  round.  It  was  the  last  time  ho  was  in  tlic  saddle  at  a  mili- 
tary parade,  though  he  did  not  entirely  give  up  horseback  exercise 
until  some  vears  later. 

His  interest  in  the  troops,  and  his  frequent  visits  to  the  camps  and 
fortifications,  made  him  familiar  with  their  location  and  character. 
His  letters  contained  many  references  to  them: 

September  2. 

Of  the  camps  that  we  have  visited  the  lost  were  of  the  brigade  of  General 
King;  they  were  the  Second  and  Fifth  Wisconsin  regiments.  As  we  looked 
at  the  long  line  of  the  Second  drawn  up  for  evening  parade,  the  General  said : 
^*  This  regiment  is  smaller  than  the  rest ;  they  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  at 
Bull  Run,  but  they  brought  their  colors  back." 

September  24. 

I  rejoice  heartily  with  you  in  the  news  of  Augustus'  escape.  Treachery  is 
rife  in  all  that  South-western  clime,  and  it  seems  as  if  our  whole  regular  army 
were  to  fall  victims  to  it.  What  evil  nezt  is  in  store  for  him,  or  me,  or  any  of 
us,  in  these  disastrous  times,  I  know  not,  and  try  not  to  think  upon .  If  I  can 
only  leave  a  country  for  those  to  come  after  us,  I  care  for  nothing  else.  I  have 
lost  nearly  all  other  affections,  lest  I  miglit  lack  the  one  that  the  occasion  calls 
into  exercise. 

Maryland  seems  to  repose  with  content  on  the  deliverance  she  has  had.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  great  one.  How  singularly  the  Civil  War,  thus  far,  discrimi- 
nates, and  throws  all  its  evils  into  the  slave  States,  sulfcring  not  one  to  escape! 
Spite  of  all  we  can  wish  and  fear  and  will  and  do,  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
must  be  ravaged. 

My  fears  of  foreign  intervention  are  subsiding.  The  prestige  of  secession 
is  evidently  wearing  off  in  Europe.  How  the  conduct  of  England  and  France 
will  appear  in  history!  I  am  delighted  with  these  Orleanists.  They  are  saga- 
cious and  noble-spirited.  Their  accession  to  our  service  will  awaken  reflection 
in  Europe. 

The  enemy  in  front  of  us  is  supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred  thousand,  all 
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111.     1  lUDuii  ull  Willi  noiiiii  bo  L-uiuLiiacU  ui^insc  us  licrr.      We  arc  in  larger 

rce;  and  nn\f  we  sliall  be  iiolivn  in  more  pluccs  tlioii  one. 
Beniurkiii^  upuu  ilic  otiulidenc  expuctatioiis  in  Kui'c>]>e  na  to  the  snc- 
c  ss  of  the  -'  Cunfedcntcy,"  lie  used  to  buv  time  ic  was  n  commoa  mis- 

kc  H'uli  liistoriiLiij  ;ind  GUitcsmen  to  iDiiLgiiiu  tlmt  insurrcctious  were 

'iicrally  sncceasf  ul.      On  tlie  contnirj,  the  records  of  all  nations  show 

lat  iew  ever  succeed,  wMIq  many  thut  arc  nttempted  f.iil. 

Ilis  hours  and  habits  of  work  had  been  somewhat  changed  since  lie 

itercd  tho  depurtmeut.     During  his  senatorial  life  lie  hud  been  forced 

'  snatch  hours  for  study  iit  random,  umid  the  press  of  visitors. 

ho  folt  prii-ileged  to  occuiiy  all  his  time  when  not  actually  in  his  seat 

the  Senate  Chamber.     Conseciuently  ho  would  often  sit  np  late  at 

„  ght  at  his  work.     As  the  department  had  its  fixed  and  regular  hours 

r  specific  basiness,  aud  provided  trained  clerks  and  messengers  to 
..irsist  ill  accomplishing  it,  he  was  enabled  to  work  more  systomatioally. 
He  used  to  say  that  ho  found  he  could  do  more  work  in  less  time,  and 
now  usually  had  his  evenings  free  for  home  or  society.  He  remarked, 
too,  that  after  the  age  of  sixty,  while  advancing  years  curtailed  iiia 
1  )wer3  of  physical  endurance,  they  brought  experience,  enabling  him 

I  reach  conclusions  and  accomplish  labors  with  greater  ease. 
Ho  still  prefen-ed  to  draft  the  more  important  letters  and  dispatches 
V  ith  his  own  hand.  Many  of  less  importance  ho  wonld  dispose  of  by 
a  penciled  direction  on  the  margin,  and  leave  details  of  execution  to 
his  snbordinates.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  he  began  to  dic- 
tate to  a  stenographer. 

The  crowd  of  visitors,  too,  altliough  greater,  ivas  now  more  syste- 
matically dealt  with.  Tlio  diplomats  had  their  hours  for  conference; 
the  Congressmen  and  public  officers  theit  privileged  entree,  and  tbe 
general  public,  though  chaGng  sometimes  at  the  unwonted  restraint 
of  an  ante-room,  were  yet  more  rapidly  received  and  satisfactorily 
answered  in  dno  order,  than  they  were  when  coming  all  at  once  and 
all  the  time. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  the  senior  of  some  of  my  colleagues,"  he  used  to 
say,  "but  they  seem  to  think  I  am  tJie  youngest  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net. When  there  is  some  one  to  be  seen,  some  place  to  be  visited,  or 
some  journey  to  be  made,  they  seem  to  think  it  easier  for  me  to  go 
than  for  anybody  else."  "  And,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  myself." 

He  was  usually  a  sound  sleeper  when  in  health.  He  retired  gener- 
ally about  half-past  ten  or  eleven,  and  rose  at  six  in  summer,  and 
seven  in  winter.  It  was  his  habit,  as  much  as  possible,  to  dismiss  all 
cares  and  anxieties  in  tlie  evening  and  divert  his  thoughts  from  them 
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by  some  book  before  bedtime.  Even  the  war  bronirbt  liim  lew  or  no 
sleepless  nights.  Sometimes  after  a  day  of  harassing  work  or  disas- 
ter, he  would  be  in  the  evening  at  the  War  Department  scudying  the 
telegraphic  details,  but  the  morning  would  find  him  fresh  and  seldom 
jaded  with  watching. 

For  all  minor  ailments  induced  by  cold,  exposure,  indigestion,  and 
the  like,  he  found  " sleep  and  starvation'*  the  most  effective  reme- 
dies. He  adopted  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  they  usually  cured 
him  within  a  day  or  two. 

He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Seward: 

October  14. 

I  have  been  a  day  in  the  camps  in  Virginia,  on  our  outmost  line  at  Prospect 
Hill,  in  view  of  the  enemy.     Am  quite  refreshed  and  feeling  well. 

If  the  enemy  continues  to  retire  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  you  can  come  here 
with  safety  for  tlie  winter.    All  well. 

At  this  outpost  he  found  one  of  the  newly-appointed  brigadier- 
generals  in  command  —  a  tall,  slender,  fine-looking  young  man, 
busily  engaged  with  reports  and  orders.  His  prompt  dispatch  of 
military  business,  and  his  courteous  ease  in  receiving  his  gi'csts, 
showed  him  to  be  equally  at  home  in  the  camp  and  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Greeting  Major  Seward  as  an  old  West  Point  acquaintance, 
the  latter  introduced  him  as  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  who 
had,  a  few  weeks  previously,  been  promoted  from  a  captaincy. 

One  morning  Seward's  old  friend,  John  F.  Winslow,  and  with  him 
John  A.  Griswold  of  Troy,  another  well-known  iron  mauufacturer, 
presented  themselves  at  his  door.  They  had  come  upon  a  patriotic 
errand.  They  said  that  Captain  Ericsson  had  devised  a  plan  for  an 
iron-clad  vessel,  but  it  was  so  daring  in  conception  and  novel  in  de- 
sign that  the  Naval  Board  were  reluctant  even  to  give  it  a  trial.  So 
impressed  were  they  with  its  importance,  that  they  were  ready  to  as- 
sume all  risks,  and,  if  need  be,  pay  the  cost  of  the  experiment  them- 
selves. Seward  introduced  them  to  President  Lincoln,  and  he,  on  the 
following  day,  went  witli  them  to  the  Navy  Department.  Ericsson's 
plans  and  arguments  were  listened  to,  and  the  experinaent  was  au- 
thorized. So  began  the  building  of  a  queer-looking  craft,  at  Green- 
point,  destined,  a  few  months  later,  to  achieve  world-wide  fame  as 
Tlie  Monitor. 
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epiiss  Pram  Forel^  Oarcmm«Dis.  AdmUfinn  if  Cgnfedcrata  TetMl*  lato  BHtitb  Purta. 
A  Friendly  Ilaliun  llinL  A  Bniiili  One  to  llie  ConrMlcracy.  Differences  of  Opioion 
in  England.  Busgia.  SwiUerluul,  lad  Ui\y.  The  Blockade.  Briliih  SubJecU  au4 
Tesaeli.  Lord  Ljrani  *Dd  Ur.  Areliihnld.  A  Capiured  Bag  of  Leilers.  Consul 
Banc)!.  "A  Fint  Step  lonstd  Kccogiiiuuii."  Ad  Enqualur  Reroked.  Adiice  of 
Lav-Officers  of  tbe  CroiTD  Ileipeelfiillj'  Ueeliiiod.     Ilnrbor  DefeniM. 

The  dispiitoh  bag,  by  ench  incomiii;;  mail  steamer,  now  began  to 
riug  the  anawei-s  of  the  European  gov  or  iim  cuts.  As  most  of  tho 
5  uvcrnments  had  already  adopted  tlio  Paris  declaration,  that  "  priva- 
;ering  is  abolished,"  iiud  as  all  of  tlicm  professed  friendship  to  tho 
''nited  States,  compliance  with  Scward'a  request,  not  to  permit  the 
v-'onfederate  vessels  to  enter  their  jrorts,  seemed  natural  and  logical. 
Decrees  were  accordingly  issued,  but  oonpled  with  more  or  loss  of  ex- 
ceptions and  conditions.  Prussia  annonnced  that  the  equipment  of 
privateers,  in  her  ports,  was  forbidden  by  law,  and  that  she  would. 
ot  "  protect  any  of  her  subjects  against  losses  incurred  by  mixing' 
.  p  in  these  conflicts."  Belgium  gave  notice  that  privateers  would  not 
.e  allowed  to  enter  her  ports,  "except  in  case  of  perils  of  the  sea," 
fnd  Belgian  Biibjects  takiitg  part  in  anch  enterprises  wonld  be 
liable  to  prosecution.  Spain  prohibited  thtj  equipment  or  furnish- 
ing of  any  supplies  to  prirateei-s,  aud  forbiide  vessels  of  war  or  pri- 
vateers to  remain  in  port  nioi-e  than  twenty-four  hours,  "except  in. 
case  of  stress  of  weather."  Italy  declared  that  no  Confederat«  agent 
would  be  recognized,  and  that  the  laws  against  privateers  wonld  be 
enforced,  adding  the  friendly  hint  that  it  "  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
ercise a  vigilant  supervision  over  all  the  remote  and  nnfrequeoted 
porta  of  the  peninsula  and  islands,"  and  advising  the  appointment 
of  "American  Consuls  at  poiuts  favorable  for  observation  along  the- 
coasts,  as  a  good  means  of  detecting  and  preventing  such  move- 
'  ments,"  a  hint  that  Seward  at  once  acted  on.  Portugal  prohibited 
the  entrance  of  privateers  or  prizes,  u.vcept  "in  case  of  overruling 
necessity."  Venezuela  prohibited  the  entrance  of  vessels  under  tho 
Confederate  flag,  except  in  cases  of  diati-ess.  The  Hawaiian  Islands 
prohibited  the  entrance  of  privateers  or  their  prizes,  except  under 
stress  of  weather.  Holland  said  lliat  no  privateers  or  letters  of 
marque,  or  their  prizes,  should-  be  admitted,  unless  in  case  of  marine 
.   disaster. 

Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams: 

Tlie  case  in  regard  to  pirates  engaged  by  the  insurgents  practically  standi 
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thus:  Every  naval  power,  and  every  commercial  power,  except  one,  practi- 
cally excludes  them  from  their  ports,  except  in  distress,  or  for  a  visit  of  any 
kind  longer  than  twenty-four  hours:  and  from  supplies,  except  of  coals  for 
twenty-four  hours'  consumption.  Great  Britain,  as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand by  the  answer  of  Earl  Russell,  allows  these  pirates  to  visit  her  ports, 
and  stay  at  their  own  pleasure;  receiving  supplies  without  restriction. 

Soon  after,  news  came  that  the  Sumter  had  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  at  Trinidad,  the  flag  being  hoisted  on  the  government 
llag-staff,  in  her  honor.  She  had  remained  six  days,  and  obtained  all 
needed  supplies.  When  the  case  was  brought  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
attention  of  the  Foreign  OfiBce,  lie  was  informed  in  reply  that  ''  tho 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  reported  that  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  in  accordance  with  Her  Majesty's  proclamation."  When 
like  complaint  was  made  to  the  Dutch  Government,  that  the  Sumter 
had  been  hospitably  received  at  Curacoa,  the  American  ^linister  re- 
ceived for  reply  that  tho  Sumter  was  not  a  privateer,  but  *'a  regular 
vessel  of  war,  duly  commissioned/'  belonging  to  a  State  possessing  bel- 
ligerent rights,  with  the  remark  that  *'not  only  has  the  British  Gov- 
ernment treated  the  Sumter  exactly  as  wjis  done  at  Curacoa..  since  tliat 
vessel  sojourned  six  or  seven  days  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  she 
was  received  amicably,  and  considered  as  a  vessel  of  war,  but  that  the. 
Crown  lawyers  of  England,  having  been  consulted  on  the  matter,  have 
unanimously  declared  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  that  colony 
of  England  had  been,  in  oil  points,  in  conformity  with  the  Queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality. '' 

Of  course,  having  the  way  thus  obligingly  pointed  out  to  them  for 
the  evasion  of  royal  decrees,  the  Confederates  at  once  adopted  it. 
They  discarded  the  title  of  *•' privateers"  and  ''letters  of  marque," 
and  thenceforward  their  cruisers  were  "  regular  vessels  of  war,"  to 
be  treated  as  such  by  *' neutral  powers."  Their  treatment,  after  this 
period,  depended  much  on  the  disposition  of  the  authorities,  or  the 
nation,  whose  ports  they  entered.  Those  desiring  to  follow  the  English 
lead,  did  so;  those  who  desired  the  success  of  the  Union,  enforced  their 
ilecrees  strictly,  and  excluded  all  vessels  wearing  the  Confederate  flag. 

There  Avas  general  disappointment  at  the  Xortli,  and  general  exul- 
tation at  the  South,  over  the  attitude  of  England.  Opinions  in  Great 
Britain,  however,  varied  almost  as  widely  as  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  many  shades  of  difference;  but  substantially  there  were  three 
classes  of  Englishmen.  There  was  one  class,  who  wished  for  Union 
success;  who  were  opposed  to  slavery,  and  earnestly  desired  tliat  the 
experiment  of  popular  government  might  not  fail.  To  this  class  be- 
longed many  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals,  many  of  those  having  bnsi- 
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!3g  or familr  connections  wichtho  N'orchcrnStntcs,  many  of  themuuii- 

.cturcra,  and  siicli  of  the  irorkiu^meti  as  comprehetiiied  tlie  struggle. 

ic  WHS  !\  class  thut  grew  continually  stronger:  but  in  the  earlvmoQClis 

'.  the  wi»r,  WU3  nnable  to  sliape  the  governmental  policy.     Then  there 

as  another  chtss.  of  pronounced  Southern  proclivities;  who  wanted 

10  Soutii  to  succeed:  and  aided  ic  so  far  as  lay  in  their  iJower,     To 

lis  class  belonged  many  of  the  Tories  or  Conservatives.     It  comprised 

lose  who  disliked  repablica,  those  who  sympathized  with  the  South- 

ners,  as  apeople  struggliag  for  independence,  and  those  who  fancied 

lilt  the  division  of  the  Union  would  relieve  England  from  a  troable- 

ime  rival.     But  the  great  muss  of  those  engaged  in  commerce,  man- 

facturos,  and  government  hardly  fell  within  either  category.      They 

anted  peace,  and,  especially,  they  wanted   trade.     They  had   little 

■ith  that  the  American  Republic  could  ever  suppress  the  insurrection; 

id  believing  that  a  costly,  expensive,  bloody  war  could  only  end  in 

.   paration,  were  for  treating  the  separation  as  an  accomplished  fact, 

1-1  Goou  OS  it  could  be  done  without  danger  of  entanglement  iu  the 

qnarrel. 

The  Libenils  and  "Whigs,  whose  political  views  were  supposed  to 
ive  affinity  with  American  theories,  had  the  Ministry  and  the  Parlia- 
entary  control.  But,  of  course,  they  were  not  desirous  to  risk  their 
I  )wer.  They  could  take  no  step,  without  considering  whether  it 
would  receive  the  support  of  Parliament  and  the  country.  Had  the 
Tories  been  in  power,  it  is  quite  possible  they  might  have  inaugurated 
a  policy  of  intervention.  The  Libends  did  not  deem  themselves  safe 
in  going  farther  than  a  policy  of  nentrality. 

Three  nations,  whose  sympathy  had  been  reckoned  npon,  did  not 
disappoint  the  expectation.  Prince  GortschakoS  wrote  to  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Washington: 

This  Union  is  not  simplj,  in  our  ejea,  aa  element  esMDtial  to  the  n&iveraal 
political  equilibrium.  It  constitutes,  besides,  a  natioa  to  which  our  aagmt 
master,  and  all  Russia,  Imve  pledged  the  most  frieadly  interest;  for  the  two 
countries,  placed  at  the  extreaiities  of  the  two  worlds,  both  in  the  ascendinjf 
period  of  their  development,  appear  called  to  a  natural  contmunitj  of  interests 
and  of  sympathies,  of  which  they  have  already  given  mutual  proofs  to  eacb 

Up  in  the  Swiss  mountains  a  plain  rural  President  saw  further  into 
the  question  than  the  learned  diplomatists  at  London  and  Paris.  He 
Baid: 

Switzerland,  from  the  sincere  sympathy  which  she  has  for  the  Unioa,  looks 
with  anxiety  upon  the  issue  of  the  events  which  now  shake  that  conntrj. 
Switzerlnad  passed  through  a  similar  crisis  fourteen  years  ago,  which  threat- 
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cned  to  tear  asunder  the  then  loose  connection  of  the  twentv-two  cantons. 
But,  renewed,  rose  the  present  confederation  from  that  tempest;  strengthened 
internally  and  abroad,  she  now  stands  there  esteemed  by  the  nations.  May 
God  grant  that  the  United  States  of  America  may  also  emerge,  renewed  and 
strengthened,  out  of  this  crisis! 

Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  in  the  tone  of  Italy.  Cavour,  always 
the  friend  of  America,  had  died  in  the  early  summer.  But  his  suc- 
cessor expressed  "  his  earnest  hope  that  the  present  contest  between 
the  Government  and  the  seceding  States  would  end  in  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Union,  and  he  settled  on  terms 
which  would  secure  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  the 
extinction  of  human  slavery.'* 

From  Missouri  and  Kentucky  were  now  coming  conflicting  reports 
of  skirmishes  and  retreats,  and  contradictory  presages  of  success  and 
disaster.  Secretary  Cameron,  with  Adjutant-General  Thomas,  went 
in  person  to  visit  General  Fremont  and  General  Sherman  and  their 
respective  commands. 

At  Washington  several  reconnoissances  and  skirmishes  on  the  Poto- 
mac had  resulted  favorably;  when  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluif,  with  its 
great  loss  of  life,  startled  and  rudely  shocked  the  growing  popular 
confidence.     This,  too,  was  used  abroad  to  damage  the  Union  cause. 

Seward  wrote  home: 

October  31. 

1  have  had  two  weeks  of  intense  anxiety  and  severe  labor.  The  pressure  of 
interests  and  ambitions  in  Europe,  which  disunionists  have  procured  to  operate 
op  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris,  have  made  it  doubtful  whether  we  can 
escape  the  yet  deeper  and  darker  abyss  of  foreign  war.  The  responsibility 
resting  upon  me  is  overwhelming.  My  associates,  of  course,  can  differ  with 
me  about  what  I  ought  to  do  and  say,  but  not  advise  me  what  to  do  and  say. 
I  have  worried  through,  and  finished  my  dispatches.  They  must  go  for  good 
or  evil.  I  liave  done  my  best.  I  thought  tha.t  my  health  would  fail,  but  now 
I  am  well  and  cheerful,  and  hopeful  as  ever. 

Great  Britain  had  undertaken  to  be  "neutral"  between  the  two 
''belligerents."  But  neutrality  is  always  easier  to  promise  than  tq 
practice.  It  was  difficult  to  be  impartial.  Just  at  this  time  the  drift 
of  the  events  of  the  war  tended  to  encourage  British  sympathies  with 
the  South.  The  Southerners  naturally  hated  the  blockade,  and  wanted 
it  broken  up.  The  British  as  naturally  shared  in  that  feeling.  The 
South  encouraged  communication  in  every  possible  way  with  England, 
while  the  North  had,  for  its  own  safety,  to  establish  a  system  of  pass- 
ports, police,  blockading  squadrons  and  frontier  guards.  When  a 
British  subject  in  the  pursuit  of  lawful  or  unlawful  trade  got  arrested, 
imprisoned,  or  even  delayed  or  interfered  with,  he  hastened  to  proclaim 
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is  ^rk'vaiicca  to  the  press  or  tlip  Foreign  Office.  Everr  hucIi  caao 
lended  to  mci-ease  the  bitterueaa  of  ftwlitiij  towjird  tlie  "  \Vashington 
GoTernmeiit."  Ami  ii  w:ia  sarprisiug  to  liud  liow  lusiay  Bi'itisb  sub- 
jects were  coiiEi:iu:ilIy  falling  into  tlie  Federal  toils — dl  declaring  their 
purposes  to  be  innocent  and  legitimate.  Sir  Edwiird  M.  Archibald, 
who  was  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  Kew  York,  described,  a  few  yeais 
ln.ter,  BORIC  of  his  experiences  at  the  principal  seaport: 

It  was,  indeed,  n,  tiniL'   at  great  anxiety  and  labor  by  niglit  aud  by  day,  ia- 

'   living  iucL'ssflnt-corrcsponrluDce,   occasionally  sharp  coutroTersy,   with   tbe 

irious  functionaries  of  tlic  Federal  aud  State  OovemmeDti;  necesakating  also 

irequent  visits  to   Fort  Lafayette,   Ludlow  street  jail,  tbe  recoiring  alijp  at 

Brooklyn,  and  Ilart's  Island ;  (lie  protection  and  defense,  ia  the  Snt  instance, 

of  captured  ships  iind  cargoes;  vexeil  quusliona  of  allegionre  nnd   natumltza- 

tion,  nnd  innumerable  complaints  of  furcCblc  or  fraudulent  enlistment  with  all 

t  leir  attendant  grievances.     Not  the  least  difficult  giart  of  my  dutj,  occasion- 

S  ly,  was  the  ir repress ibk   nrdor  of  the   "  Chin  Ramnr- •''  —  the  Britisli  Bub- 

ct  —  who  could  make  no  allowance  for  n  state  of  war  or  niartiol  law,  and 

cmed  to  Ihink.  very  naturally,  that  no  one  but  an  Engliahman  had  a  right 

I  go  to  war.      And  here  I  desire  to  bear  my  grateful   testimony  to  the  pa- 

t.ence.  forbearance,  nnd  uniform  courtesy  which  I  met  with  from  all  the  dif- 

fi  rent  functionaries  with  whom  I  then  came  in  contact.     In  the  performance 

o '  thead  harassing  and  responsible  duties,  I  was  sustained  and  guided  by  the 

judicious  counsel  of  that  most  able  and  self-sacrificing  public   scrvaot,   L-ord 

Lyons. 

It  was,  indeed,  fortniiHto  for  both  countries,  that  Great  Britaia  had 
such  judicious  and  sensible  representatives  at  Washington  and  at  Neir 
York.     They  did  what  they  could  to  avert  threatened  disputes. 

One  of  the  curious  delusions  assiduously  fostered  by  the  Confederate 
agents  abroad  and  the  press  in  their  interest,  was  the  notion  which 
appeared  to  havs  gained  lodgment  in  the  British  mind,  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  seeking  a  quarrel  with  England  as  a  means  of  extri- 
cating itself  from  its  troubles.  Absurd  as  was  tbe  idea  that  the  sorelj- 
pressed  Union  wanted  any  moi-e  enemies,  it  was,  nevertheless,  seriously 
believed. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Adams  in  October,  Seward  remarked: 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Her  Majesty's  BlJnister  residing  here,  oa  well  as  to 
Her  ^fajcsty's  Government,  to  omit  to  say  that  that  Jlinisler  has,  in  all  his 
proceedings,  carefully  respected  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  tbe  United 
States. 

But  there  were  some  British  officials  less  scrupulous  in  the  discharge 
of  (heir  functions.'  Hence,  one  day  in  August,  Seward  had  found 
occasion  to  send  his  old  friend  Captain  Schultz  to  London,  on  a  secret 
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mission.  The  Capcuin  carried  a  mysterions  package  done  up  in  brown 
paper,  which  was,  in  fact,  an  intercepted  bag  of  letters.  A  dispatch, 
of  which  he  was  also  the  bearer,  thus  told  the  ''storv  of  the  bair.'' 

Alexander  H.  Scliuitz.  a  special  messenger,  will  deliver  to  you  this  dispatcli 
together  with  a  bag  containing  letters  addressed  to  Lord  John  liussell.  On 
the  oth  instant,  I  wns  advised  by  a  telegram  from  Cincinnati,  that  Robert 
Mure  of  Charleston  was  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  embark  at  that  port  for 
England,  and  that  he  w:is  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from  the  usurping  insur- 
rectionary authorities.  Information  from  various  sources  agreed  in  the  fact, 
that  he  was  traveling  under  a  passport  from  the  British  Consul  at  Charleston. 
Upon  this  information,  I  directed  the  police  at  New  York  to  detain  Mr.  Mure 
and  any  papers  which  might  be  found  in  his  possession,  until  I  should  give 
further  directions.  He  was  so  detained,  and  he  is  now  in  custody  at  Fort 
Lafayette,  awaiting  full  disclosures.  In  his  possession  were  found  seventy  let- 
tL*rs.  There  was  also  found  in  his  ^lossession  a  sealed  bag  marked  "  Foreign 
Office,  3,"  with  two  labels,  as  follows:  "On  Her  Brit.  3Iaj.  service.  The 
Right  Honorable  the  Lord  John  Russell,  M.  P.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Dispatches  in 
charge  of  Robert  Mure,  Esq."     Signed  **  Robert  Bunch." 

The  bag  bears  two  impressions  of  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  Britisli  Con- 
sul at  Charleston,  and  seems  to  contain  voluminous  papers.  There  were  also 
found  upon  Mr.  Mure's  person,  in  an  open  envelope,  what  pretends  to  be  a 
passport;  also  a  letter  of  introduction.  There  were  also  found  several  un- 
sealed copies  of  a  printed  pamphlet.  This  pamphlet  is  manifestly  an  argument 
for  the  disunion  of  the  United  States.  Several  copies  of  it  were  found  ad- 
dressed to  persons  in  England. 

The  marks  and  outward  appearance  of  the  bag  indicate  that  its  contents 
are  exclusively  legitimate  communications  from  the  British  Consul  at  Charles- 
ton, to  H.  B.  M.'s  Government.  Nevertheless,  I  have  what  seems  to  be  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  may  be  treasonable  papers,  designed  and  got- 
ten up  to  aid  parties  engaged  in  arms  for  the  overthrow  of  this  Government. 
♦  *  ♦  Moreover,  the  bearer  of  the  papers,  Robert  Mure,  is  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  has  resided  here  thirty  years,  and  is  a  colonel  in  the  in- 
surgent military  forces  of  South  Carolina.  If  the  papers  contained  in  tiio 
bag  were  not  illegal  in  their  nature  or  purpose,  it  is  not  seen  why  their  safe 
transmission  was  not  secured,  as  it  might  have  been,  by  exposing  them  in 
some  way  to  Lord  Lyons,  British  Minister  residing  at  this  capital;  whose 
vouchers  for  their  propriety,  as  Mr.  Bunch  must  well  know,  would  exempt 
tliem  from  all  scrutiny  or  suspicion.  Of  course,  I  need  hardly  say- that  I  dis- 
claim any  thought  that  Earl  Russell  has  any  knowledge  of  the  papers,  or  of 
their  being  scut.  It  is  important,  however,  to  this  Government,  that  what- 
ever mischief,  if  any,  may  be  lurking  in  the  transaction  be  counteracted  and 
])revented.  I  have,  therefore,  upon  due  consideration,  concluded  to  send  the 
bag  by  a  special  messenger,  and  to  instruct  you  to  see  that  it  is  delivered  to 
its  address,  in  exactly  the  condition  in  which  you  receive  it. 

Among  the  letters  found  on  the  person  of  Robert  Mure,  there  are  many, 
which  more  or  less  directly  implicate  3Ir.  Robert  Bunch,  the  British  Consul  at 
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hurlestoa,  aa  a  conspirator  aoamst  tho  United  States.     Tlie  foUovring  is  sn 
[trucL  [rr»u  oae  oi  them : 

"  Hr.  B.,  un  ontli  of  secrecj.  communicated  to  mo  niho  ihnt  the  firM  ttep  to 
cognitioQ  was  taken.      He  and  3Ir.  Belligny  together  sent  ill.  Trescot  to 

iclimoiid   jesieniay,  to   :isk   Jeff   DaTia,   Presideai,    lo the   treaty   of 

to  the  neutral  flag  cohering  iieutntl  goods  to  bo  respected.     This  is  tho 

lirst  step  or  direct  treuing  with  our  UoTeramcut;  bo  prepare  for  Active  buai- 
Dcsa  by  January  1st . " 

You  n'ill  submit  this  information  to  the  British  OoTcrament,  and  request 
that  Mr.  BuQcli  may  bu  removed  from  his  office. 

A  tew  weeks  luter  the  auswer  came  from  LondoD.  Mr,  Adama 
wrote: 

I  trausmit  copies  of  two  notes  received  yesterday  from  I/Ord  Russell,  in 
answer  to  my  notes  of  tho  Sil  of  September,  transmitting  to  him  tlie  bag  of 
Ur.  Bunch.  It  appears,  from  one  of  tlicui.  that  Mr.  Bunch  hna  been  acting 
under  secret  instructions,  which  are  only  now  acknowledged  because  they 
have  come  to  light ;  and  that  liis  granting  a  safe  conduct  to  on  emissary  of 
secession,  chatted  with  Ireaaonnhle  papers,  is  no  objection  lo  hia  neutral  cliar- 
acter,  in  the  eyes  of  his  employers. 

This  note  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  Great  Britain  said: 

Mr.  Bunch,  iu  what  he  has  done  in  this  matter,  has  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  instnictioas  of  his  Government,  who  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, so  far  as  they  are  known  to  the  Foreign  Department,  and  who  can- 
not remove  him  from  his  office  for  having  obeyed  his  instructions. 

Seward,  however,  thought  differently;  and  so  brought  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  repreeeututive  of  a  neutral  power  to  a  summary  conoluaion. 
He  wrote: 

This  Qovemment  6nds  no  sufficient  justiflcation,  or  exbuse,  for  th«  proceed- 
ing of  Mr.  Bunch,  thus  shown  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States.  Vou  will  inform  Earl  liussell  that  the  tseqvatur  cf  Hr.  Bnoch  has 
been  withdrawn,  because  his  services  as  Consul  aro  not  agreeable  to  this  Qov- 
ernmeut;  and  that  the  consular  privileges,  thus 'taken  from  him,  will  be 
cheerfully  allowed  to  any  successor  whom  Her  Majesty  may  appoint,  againat 
whom  no  grave  personal  objectioas  shall  exist. 

In  another  case,  two  New  York  brokers,  who  were  British  subjects, 
had  got  into  Fort  Lafayette,  through  the  discovery  that  their  seces- 
sionist partner,  at  Mobile,  was  nsing  their  house  as  a  channel  for 
treasonable  correspondence.  This  broughtasharp  remonstrance  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  which  said: 

It  does  not  appear  that  Congress  has  sanctioned,  in  this  respect,  any  de- 
parture from  the  due  course  of  law;  and  it  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  advised  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
arbitrary  arrests  of  British  subjects  are  illegal. 
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So  far  as  appears  to  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  exercises,  upon  the  reports  of  spies  and  informers,  the  power  of  de- 
priving British  subjects  of  their  liberty,  of  retaining  them  in  prison,  or  liber- 
ating them,  by  bis  own  will  and  pleasure. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  regard  this  despotic  and  arbitrary 
power  as  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  at 
variance  with  the  treaties. 

In  his  answer,  Seward  suid: 

Even  in  this  country  —  so  remarkable  for  so  long  an  enjoyment,  by  its 
I)eopIe,  of  the  highest  immunities  of  personal  freedom  —  war,  and  especially 
civil  war,  cannot  be  conducted  exclusively  in  the  forms  and  with  the  dilatory, 
remedies  provided  by  municipal  laws,  which  are  adequate  to  the  preservation 
of  public  order  in  a  time  of  peace.  Treason  always  operates,  if  possible,  by 
surprise;  and  prudence  and  humanity,  therefore,  equally  require  that  violence 
concocted  in  secret  shall  be  prevented,  if  practicable,  by  unusual  and  vigorous 
precaution.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  inconveniences  which  result  from  the 
practice  of  such  precaution,  embarrassing  social  life,  and  affecting  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  But  the  American  people,  after  having  tried  in  every 
way  to  avert  civil  war,  have  accepted  it,  at  last,  as  a  stern  necessity.  Their 
chief  interest,  wliile  it  lasts,  is  not  the  enjoyment  of  society  or  the  profit  of 
trade,  but  the  saving  of  the  national  life.  That  life  saved,  all  the  other  bless- 
ings, which  attach  to  it,  will  speedily  return,  with  greater  assurance  of  con- 
tinuance than  ever  before.  The  safety  of  the  whole  people  has  become,  in  the 
present  emergency,  the  supreme  law;  and  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  exist, 
all  classes  of  society — the  denizens  and  the  citizen — cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the 
measures  which  that  law  prescribes. 

This  Government  does  not  question  the  learning  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
British  Crown,  or  the  justice  of  the  deference  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment pays  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  British  Government  will  hardly  expect 
that  the  President  will  accept  their  explanations  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  especially  when  the  Constitution,  thus  expounded,  would  leave 
upon  him  the  sole  executive  responsibility  of  suppressing  the  existing  insur- 
rection, while  it  would  transfer  to  Congress  the  most  material  and  indispen- 
sable power  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  these  explanations 
find  no  real  support  in  the  Constitution  itself.  He  must  be  allowed,  therefore, 
to  prefer  to  be  governed  by  the  national  view  of  our  organic  law,  which 
receives  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  of  our  country. 

The  success  of  the  rebels  in  fitting  out  privateers  and  vessels  of 
war  called  attention  to  the  very  insignificant  harbor  defenses  of  the 
Northern  cities.  As  Congress  was  no  longer  in  session,  the  Adminis- 
tration decided  to  appeal  to  the  Governors  of  the  seaboard  States. 
Seward,  accordingly,  communicated  with  them,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
suggestion  was  heartily  responded  to,  and  the  works  of  defense  begun. 
In  his  letters,  he  said: 
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It  U  ncccssnry  now  ii>  lake  nffftr  pr^caulion  thrit  is  possiblo  to  avert  ilie 
I'll*  of  foreign  wnr.  to  lio  superinducecl  upon  cliuse  of  civil  couimoiion.  nliich 
(!  urc  cnUcnvorinj  in  cure  One  of  tho  iii»at  obvious  nf  sucli  precautions  m 
int  riiir  porta  nnd  Imrbon  on  the  seaa  iLDii  lakes  alioill<I  be  put  in  a  condition 
of  coiiipiecs  (lufeiiae. 

Oil  till)  subject  of  European  opiuiou.  ho  wroto  to  Mr.  Marsh: 

Eiiro|iD  suffers  b;  tliU  unoinal;  of  civil  wnr  in  Americn  liardly  less  thfto  w« 

o  oursclrc).     The  Grst  iii.inircstatioii    itiero,  lu  here,  hns  been  imiiatience 

nder  this  sutTciiag.     The  lirst  policy  of  tbc  Eura|>cim  Stntea,  like  our  own, 

ns  to  prevent  it,  and  the  next  to  bring  it  to  a  mora  sudden  end  thun,  in  llio 

.  ftturo  of  things,  hits  been  jUMsihle.     Vt'o  have  corrected  ihnt  error  nt  home. 

0  hero  is  no  other  way  but  for  European  Sliitcs  to  correct  it  among  themselves. 

'^  Then  tliii  imputienco  slmll  liitve  cciiseil,  they  nill  bo  prepnred  to  consider  the 

r  lattcr  in  its  rent  inngnUiKle,  and  to  decide  whcllicr  disunion,  civil  wnr,  and 

^^rchy  throughout'  the  ivliole  continent  of  America  would  immediately  ami 

■  ircvcr  bring  greater  bcnnUta  to  other  iiationB,  nnd  tn  mankind,  thnn  the  pre- 

s  irvniion  of  the  Americnn  Union,'  with  its  ti;;httid   poirers  and  its  benignant 

iiilluunees.     In  doing  this,  they  will  come   to  appreciate  the  resolution  of  Itie 

J  mcrican  jwople.     In  nor  case,  the  destinies  of  thnt  people  are  dependent,  not 

on  European  sympathies,  but  on  their  own  aclions. 
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Depirlmeat  Work.  The  Treasury  aad  the  Banks.  Orginiialianof  IheSMteDepartmadt. 
QoisipiTiclFitnnder.  Mr.  Sealon.  Tbc  Life  of  Mm  and  oftheNMioD.  ThePortRofal 
Eipedilion.  It ililary  Success  at  the  West.  Tbe  Stsde  Dees,  tipaoiih  OceupatioD 
of  San  Domingo.  Froace.  Spiiu,  and  Orot  Britaia  Corabiaiag  agUDtt  Meiieo.  Id- 
slructioDs  lo  lliuiiten.     The  Sumttr  in  Braiil. 

At  the  Treasury  Department,  during  the  Btimtner  and  fall,  there 
were  frequent  conferences  between  Secretary  Cliiwe  and  the  leading 
bankers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  How  the  Treaaary 
could  be  strengthened,  so  that  tho  "sinews  of  war"  might  be  forth- 
coming, wiis  a  problem  tbut  engaged  utteution  uf  financiers,  fro:n  the 
very  firet  days  of  the  contest.  Many  projects  were  suggested,  and 
theories  advanced.  Such  of  them  as  the  Secretary  deemed  feasible 
nnd  proper  became  the  subject  of  discussion  at  Cabinet  meeting. 
After  one  of  these  meetings,  Sewanl  remarked  to  Mr.  Chase:  "  I  ex-, 
pect  to  agree  with  you,  and  give  yon  such  help  Jis  I  can,  whatever 
plan  yon  m:iy  finally  decide  upon.     My  own  judgment  is,  that,  in  this 
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crisis,  wFiat  the  conntrv  needs,  is  some  form  of  a  Xiitional  Bank.  If 
the  old  United  IStates  Bank,  and  its  branches,  had  survived  till  now, 
this  would  be  their  time  of  iisefuluess.  But  that  '  bone  of  conten- 
tion '  between  parties  was  long  ago  disposed  of.  It  would  not  be 
wise,  now,  to  revive  the  issue.  Nevertheless,  some  form  of  National 
Banking  we  must  have." 

"Exactly  so,"  replied  Mr.  Chase,  "and  wo  are  trying  whether  we 
can  renew,  and  subdivide  its  functions,  without  renewing  the  old  party 
animosities." 

Writing  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Seward  said: 

This  domestic  commotion  has  ripened  into  a  transaction  so  vast  as  to  in- 
crease more  than  four-fold  the  labors  of  the  Administration  in  every  depart- 
ment. You  can  readily  imagine  how  vast  a  machinery  has  been  created  in 
the  War  Department,  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
respectively.  The  head  of  each  is  a  man  of  busy  occupations,  high  responsi- 
bilities, and  perplexinjr  cares.  You  would  hardly  suppose  tliat  a  similar  chconge 
has  come  over  the  modest  little  State  Department  of  other  and  peaceful  days ; 
but  the  exactions  upon  it  are  infinite,  and  out  of  all  that  offers  itself  to  be  done, 
I  can  only  select  and  do  that  which  cannot  be  wisely  or  safely  left  undone. 

The  Department  of  State  was  transacting  work  every  day  that  ex- 
ceeded its  previous  labors  seven-fold.  Fortunately  its  little  corps  of 
officers  and  clerks  were  nearly  all  trained  and  experienced.  Its  Chief 
Clerk,  Mr.  Hunter,  had  been  over  thirty  years  in  the  service.  Every 
one  of  the  bureau  officers  was  discreet  and  capable.  At  the  head  of 
the  diplomatic  divisions  were  Mr.  Chilton,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Dr.  Mackie. 
At  the  head  of  the  consular  divisions  were  Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Jasper 
Smith.  The  financial  officer  and  disbursing  agent  was  Sevyard's  old 
friend  and  biographer,  Mr.  George  E.  Baker.  The  librarian  was  liis 
former  townsman,  Mr.  J.  C.  Derby.  A  temporary  bureau  had  been 
found  necessary  to  take  charge  of  the  cases  of  j^olitical  prisoners  and 
rebel  correspondence,  which  was  under  charge  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Webster; 
and  the  two  messenger,  Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Hansell,  were  men  of 
proved  efficiency  and  integrity. 

•  When  Congress  was  in  session  and  making  provision  for  the  vast 
expansion  of  the  departments  under  the  pressure  of  the  war,  the  com- 
mittees asked  Seward  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  suitable  increase  of 
the  force  of  the  Department  of  State.  He  told  them  that  he  found 
its  functions  so  well  arranged  and  apportioned  that  he  would  ask  no 
change  or  increase  of  the  regular  force,  but  simply  an  appropriation 
enabling  him  to  employ  temporary  clerks  to  be  assigned  to  duty  where 
required.  It  was  cheerfully  granted,  and  such  clerks  were  from  time 
to  time  appointed  —  their  number  varyiug  from  five  to  twenty-five. 
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nd  their  prriod  of  serrJce  terminable  xt  pleasare.  It  proved  to  be 
lie  meciiod  of  selection  l>est  adiipted  to  pronioto  the  efficiency  of  the 
ilepiircmoiit.  No  man's  time  was  wjiHied.  no  maa's  tenure  distnrbed. 
The  regular  clerks  ooEitinued  in  tiio  old  piiiceu.  A  temporary  clerk 
who  pi'oved  incompetent  cuuld  bo  iiiictly  di-opped  iit  the  end  of  ;i 
week's  or  .1  month's  serTioe.  A  competent  or  deserving  one  could  be 
continned.  As  viiciincies  occurred  in  the  regular  corps  by  denth, 
resignation,  or  tninsfer,  they  were  filled  by  promotion  in  due  course, 
and  the  Tucaut  place  thus  left  nt  the  foot  of  the  regular  force  was 
filled  bytho  transfer  to  it  of  the  most  deserTing  of  the  "temporaries." 
So  the  department  was  kept  continually  manned  by  capable  and  expe- 
rienced men,  each  feeling  assured  of  his  tenure  and  looking  to  deserved 
promotion.  The  system  was  a  simple  one.  That  it  was  a  good  one 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  never  found  necessary  to  cliange  it. 
It  was  continued  during  Seward's  incumbency.  Five  successive  Sec- 
retaries of  State  who  followed  him  have  each  taken  the  department  as 
they  fonnd  it,  retaining  the  whole  clerical  force;  continuing  the  sys- 
tem of  promotion;  appointing  new-comers  to  the  lowest  grade  to  earn 
promotion  in  their  turn.  Under  this  system  boys  hare  now  grown 
gray-headed.  And  this  was  the  reason  why  the  State  Department, 
with  its  small  force  of  men,  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  great  an 
amount  of  work,  and  to  accomplish  it  so  well.  During  the  whole  period 
of  Seward's  stay,no  duty  of  the  department  was  ever  neglected;  no  paper 
ever  lost;  no  State  secret  ever  betrayed. 

At  everyseat  of  government,  gossip  and  slander  are  common  enoagh. 
But  when,  to  the  ordinary  crop,  are  added  also  the  "  rumors  of  war," 
and  the  vindictive  abuse  engendered  by  them,  the  gross  amount  in 
circulation  is  appalling.  Among  the  amenities  of  the  press  at  this 
period  were  caricatures  representing  President  Lincoln  as  an  ape,  or 
ourang-outaug,  with  such  epithets  as  "  drunken  buffoon,"  "  incar> 
nate  fiend,"  and  "bloodthirsty  tyrant."  Seward  came  in  for  an 
equal,  if  not  a  greater,  share  of  abuse.  He  took  no  notice  of  it,  and 
made  no  con trndict ions.  Occasionally,  however,  some  zealous  friend, 
who  was  battling  against  the  tide  of  misrepresentation,  in  hia  behalf, 
drew  out  a  letter  of  thanks  from  him.  He  wrote  to  the  Bev.  Joseph 
P.  Thompson  of  the  Independent  : 

Notemher  15.  1861. 
Accustomed  to  leave  misnp prehensions  of  my  motives,  action,  and  character 
to  fiud  their  correction  in  the  cour^  of  events.  I  torebore  from  all  notice  of 
tile  statement  in  the  Inic  number  of  the  ladepnulent,  which  wna  calculated  to 
bring  my  loyalty  to  the  Union  in  question,  although  it  excited  mj  profound 
astonishment.     But  the  rule  oi  self-restraint,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  does 
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not  forbid  me  from  acknowledging  good  offices  rendered  to  me.  from  motives 
of  patriotism,  or  ttie  love  of  truth.  I  give  you.  therefore^  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  magnanimous  contradiction  of  that  erroneous  statement.  This  cor- 
rection having  been  made,  in  the  absence  of  any  comphiint  on  my  part,  it 
comes  to  me  as  an  agreeable  surprise. 

Mr.  SeatoD,  of  the  National  Intelligencer y  a  loyal,  courteous,  and 
dignified  '^  gentleman  of  the  old  school,^'  would  sometimes  come  in, 
with  a  newspaper  scrap  in  his  hand,  saying:  *'  Now,  really,  Gov- 
ernor, this  is  too  outrageous.     You  must  let  mc  contradict  this.'' 

Then  he  would  write  a  genial  little  paragraph,  like  the  following  : 

Wc  inquired  at  the  State  Department  to-day,  about  the  coiTectness  of  the 
statements  of  startling,  hostile  announcements  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
about  protracted  and  anxious  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  involving  serious  mili- 
tary and  civil  changes.  The  Secretary  simply  replied,  to  our  inquiries,  that 
the  alleged  consultations  were  imaginary;  that  the  reported  propositions  were 
apocryphal,  and  the  alleged  Cabinet  meetings  fabulous. 

But  such  ^'oilou  the  troubled  waters''  could  not  still  a  raging 
tempest.    He  wrote  to  his  daughter,  in  October: 

Things  here  go  on  very  much  as  when  you  were  here,  only  each  day  brings 
a  small  increase  of  business.  I  come^to  the  office  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  find  no  respite  until  five  or  si.x,  sometimes  seven  o^clock.  They  seldom 
allow  me  a  full  hour  for  dinner. 

We  have  at  last  acquired  a  feeling  of  entire  confidence  in  the  safety  of  the 
capital,  and  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  But  the  faction  that  seeks  to  over- 
throw the  Government  finds  sympathies  and  abettors  in  all  the  slave  States; 
and  these  persons,  betraying  the  communities  in  which  they  reside,  to  invaders 
from  without,  give  us  a  veiy  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  **  Border  States." 
We  should  feel  sanguine  of  success,  in  a  short  time,  if  it  were  not  that  com- 
manders, by  sea  and  land,  sometimes  make  mistakes,  which  encourage 
treason.  A  steamer  has  just  entered  Savannah,  in  violation  of  the  blockade, 
with  arms,  powder,  and  military  stores.  The  Army  grows  very  rapidly.  It 
has  almost  doubled  since  you  left  us  here,' and  is  vastly  improved. 

You  have  seen  in  the  papers  some  of  the  correspondence  which  I  am  carry- 
ing on  with  great  people,  whom  I  love  much  less  than  I  do  you.  What  you 
see,  however,  is  only  a  very  small  part,  for  I  scarcely  find  time  to  sec  anybody 
or  do  any  thing  else.  This  war  begins  to  produce  intolerable  suffering  in 
Europe,  and  the  European  statesmen  begin  to  complain.  If  they  had  been 
wise  at  the  beginning,  they  would  have  frowned  on  the  treason  of  slave-hold- 
ers, which  is  aimed,  not  more  at  the  American  Union  than  at  the  interests  of 
mankind.  They,  however,  did  not  see  it  then.  Hence  they  suffer  with  us, 
and,  from  mocking  at  us,  they  proceed  to  argue,  and  to  reason  with  us,  how 
to  avert  from  them  the  suffering  they  heedlessly  provoked  for  themselves. 

I  send  you  an  autograph  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  heir  to  the  throne  of  France 
in  the  Orleans  regime,  now  an  exile,  and  so  a  captain  in  the  United  States 
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To  Oephaa  Bramanl.  of  tlie  Yoimg  lien's  Repulilicau  rnion.   in 
ew  Yurk,  he  wrote: 

I  rejoEce  to  see  the   liemonstmtiona  wliicli  the  voimff  men   o(  Nen   York 

o  making.     They  are  in  the  right  spirit,  for  iudivj.liml  lite  and  fortunes  are 

'  eoiiiiMnitively  Utile  importiiiicc.   wliilo  the  life   iioU  ilcstioy  of  the  Union 

I  c  of  ineatimnble  vnluo.  ■  Let  each  one  of  us,  in  Ihia  grent  emergency,  ao  net 

i     to  make  sure  that  though  we  perish,  our  coantrj  shull  be  iuniortal. 

Navnl  expediCiuns  to  obtiLin  possession  of  points  on  the  Southern 
(  >ast  had  been  the  subject  of  Cabinet  conferences,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
t  ■case  of  force  aeemed  to  warrant  them.  The  snccesa  of  the  liiitteras 
I  tpedition  etimuliited  tho  preparations  for  itnother  of  liirger  propor- 

I  ons,  aimed  at  South  Carolina.     Commodore  Diipont  Wii3  sent  for 

II  id  was  found  to  be  the  mun  for  the  emergency.  So  was  General  T. 
1 ''.  Sherman,  ivho  had  command  of  the  land  force.  The  expedition 
s;iUed  at  the  close  of  October,  and  a  few  days  later  came  the  news  of 
its  Bncceasful  capture  of  Port  Koyal  and  Hilton  Head.  This  intelli- 
gence, together  with  the  news  that  General  Grant  had  made  a  spirited 
ultjtck  on  Belmont,  Missonri;  that  Xelaon  had  defeated  the  Confed- 
erates at  Pikeville,  Ecntncky;  that  Roeecrana  had  attacked,  and  Ben- 
ham  was  in  pursuit  of  Floyd  in  West  Virginia;  and  finally,  that  the 
Union  men  in  East  Tennessee  were  destroying  tho  bridges  between 
them  and  the  Confederacy,  looked  as  if  there  were  Union  soccesses 
all  along  tho  line,  and  popular  hope  and  confidence  rose  accordingly. 

In  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Judd,  Seward  remarked: 

Disunion,  br  surprise  itnd  impetuous  passions,  took  the  first  suAesaea  ftod 

profited  by  them,  to  make  piihlie  opinions  in  Europe- 
Union  comes  foriviird   more  slowly,  but  with  greater  and  more  enduring 

vigor.     This  nation,   like  everj*  otlier,  stands  by  its  own  strength.     Other 

powers  will  respect  it  so  long  as  it  exhibits  its  ability  to  defend  and  aftve 

itsctr. 

One  of  the  minor  diplomatic  questions  which  was  brought  to  a  sac- 
ccsaful  conclusion  tliis  fall  was  that  of  the  "  Stade  dues,"  as  the  tolls 
were  called,  which,  until  this  time,  had  been  exacted  of  all  American 
merchantmen  entering  the  Elbe.  A  treaty  formally  abolishing  the 
"dues,"  was  made  with  the  King  of  HanoTer,  and  signed  in  No- 
vember. 

Two  questions  of  grave  consequence  to  the  United  States,  though 
not  directly  connected  with  the  war,  were  tho  subject  of  earnest  and 
protracted  correspondence.  One  was  the  Spanish  occupation  of  San 
Domingo,  and  the  other  the  combinations  entered  into  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Great  Brititin,  in  regard  to  Mexico. 
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Spain,  tempted  by  the  internal  discords  of  San  Domingo  and  inviced 
by  one  of  tiie  parties  thereto,  liad  again  **  anfnricd  the  banner  ot  Cas- 
tile''  on  the  Ishmd  of  Hispaniola,  and  sent  an  army  and  a  squadron  to 
maintain  it. 

Seward's  remonstrances,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  *'  ^ilonroe 
doctrine,"  were  made  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  so  received  by  the  Span- 
ish Cabinet.  Snbseqnently  events  there  and  in  Mexico  convinced  tlic. 
Spanish  Government  that  attempts  by  Enropean  powers  to  subvert 
republics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  enterprises  !Kirely  attended 
with  either  success  or  profit. 

In  regard  to  the  Mexican  question,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Schnrz: 

The  United  States  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  by  reason  of 
their  position  as  a  neighbor  of  Mexico,  Ihey  deem  it  important  to  their  own 
safety  and  welfare,  that  no  European  power  shall  subjugate  that  country  and 
hold  it. 

Ho  informed  him,  also,  that  the  United  States  had  already  made 
overtures  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  France  and  Oreat  Britain,  to  relieve 
the  controversy  by  assuming  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds 
held  by  them  for  a  term  of  years.  '*  Thus  far  we  have  no  answer 
from  either  party  to  that  proposition.'' 

Instructing  him  to  assure  Mr.  Calderon  Collantes  of  the  willingness 
of  the  American  Oovemment  to  use  its  good  ofSces,  and  '*  even  to. 
assume  some  responsibility  and  incur  some  sacrifice"  in  behalf  of 
Mexico  to  avert  War  between  her  and  Spain,  he  added,  '*  in  any  case, 
whether  Spain  shall  proceed  alone,^r  in  conjunction  with  other  pow- 
ers, we  shall  expect  that  the  utmost  care  bo  taken  on  her  part  that  no 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  Mexico,  nor  any  rights  of  this  Govern- 
ment shall  be  disturbed  or  affected.  With  that  view,  we  shall  always 
have  a  naval  force  near  the  scene  of  possible  conflict'^ 

A  few  weeks  later,  he  said: 

You  have  correctly  interpreted  to  Mr.  Calderon  Collantes  the  public  senti- 
ment of  this  country  in  regard  to.  Spain.  We  not  only  seek  no  controversy 
with  her,  but  we  desire  to  stand  in  the  most  friendly  relations  toward  her. 

We  arc  watchful,  as  we  must  be,  of  every  fact  or  circumstance 'that  seems  to 
indicate  a  disposition  on  her  part  to  favor  or  encourage  the  insurrection  with 
wiiich  we  are  contending.  We  know  our  ability  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  tlic 
Republic,  and  we  intend  to  maintain  it.  We  desire  that  when  it  shall  have 
been  completely  rcustahlishcd,  it  shall  be  found  that  nothing  has  been  done, 
in  the  mean  time,  by  Spain,  or  any  foreign  nation,  to  serve  as  causes  for  aliena- 
tion. We  are  a  ])eaceful  State.  Indeed,  we  think  that  the  American  Union 
is  the  guaranty  of  peace  to  the  whole  world.  But,  like  any  other  State,  we 
are  jealous  of  our  rights,   and  must  maintain  them.     This  Government  seeks 
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to  extend  its  influence  thronghout  this  hemisphere  and  the  world;  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  commerce  and  by  peaceful  communication.  It  has  practically 
guaranteed  Cuba  to  Spain  heretofore  for  many  years,  and  it  has  no  design 
against  that  possession,  or  any  other  possession  of  Spain  now.  But  it  will  not 
look  with  favor  upon  any  policy  that  shall  make  that  island  the  fulcrum  of  & 
lever  for  overthrowing  either  this  Union  or  the  institutions  of  human  freedom 
and  self-government. 

We  have  said,  concerning  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  what  it  seems  to- 
us  was  required  by  a  consideration  of  our  rights,  and  by  our  responsibilities  ta 
mankind. 

News  that  the  Confederate  privateer  Sumter  had  been  permitted  ta 
enter  a  Brazilian  port  called  out  an  earnest  protest  from  him.  He 
wrote  to  General  Webb: 

You  will  lose  no  time  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Emperor^s  Government 
to  the  affair.  You  will  ask  explanation  thereof,  and  unless  satisfactory  expla- 
nations are  rendered,  you  will  then  inform  his  Majesty^s  Gdvernment  that  the 
shelter  and  supplying  of  pirates,  as  the  Sumter  is,  in  the  ports  of  Brazil  is 
deemed  an  unfriendly  act  by  this  Government. 

We  have  supposed  that  Brazil,  and  every  other  State  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent, have  an  interest  second  only  to  our  own  in  the  stability  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  the  downfall  of  which  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  decline 
and  fall  of  every  independent  nation  on  this  continent,  which  must,  in  that 
case,  become  once  more  a  theater  for  the  ambition  of  European  powers. 
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